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Arab independent media and Hollywood representation of Arabs 

Tora Bora cinema and independent media from Palestine 

by Sobhi al-Zobaidi 

How can people survive their lost geographies? What are the consequences of perpetual and systematic dispossession of people like the 
Palestinians? Tora Bora Cinema traces in film and video, the emergence of the paranoid Palestinian, the displaced, de-centered and 
space-less subject who, in order to survive, must not remember. 


Civil society under siege: 

terrorism and government response to terrorism in The Siege 

by Helena Vanhala 

This essay analyzes how methods of counterterrorism can pose a bigger threat to civil society than terrorism itself, as portrayed in the 
1998 film, The Siege, and how mainstream action-adventure films and news media’s misrepresentations of international terrorism in 
pre-9/11 era had left audiences unprepared for the reality of international terrorism. 

Reel Bad Arabs : 

How Hollywood Vilifies a People by Jack G. Shaheen 
(New York: Olive Branch Press, 2001) 
reviewed by Christian Blauvelt 

This review seeks to chart the origins, development, and continuing influence of degrading Arab stereotypes in U.S. media and their 
relation to U.S. foreign policy. 

Latin America 

Lucia: visual style and historical portrayal 

by John Mraz 

Close visual analysis of a Cuban classic. 

Latino and the Chicano warrior in the U.S. national body 

by Barbara Korte 

In light of the current dicussion about ethnic-minority soldiers and citizenship, this essay takes a second look at Haskell Wexler’s 1985 
portrayal of a Mexican-American soldier in the U.S. covert war in Nicaragua. 

Lucrecia Martel:“A decidedly polyphonic cinema" 

by Dominique Russell 

An exploration of the way Lucrecia Martel’s films are designed for sound and the results of this aural primacy. 

The theory and practice of the Peruvian Grupo Chaski 

by Sophia A. McClennen 

An analysis of the socio-political context, key films, aesthetic practices, and media activism of Grupo Chaski. 


Cinema law in Latin America: 













Brazil, Peru and Colombia 

by Gabriela Martinez 

A study of cinema law in Latin America and its impact in the development of national film industries, with three case studies. 

Art house and European film 

Babel: 

pushing and reaffirming mainstream cinema's boundaries 

by Marina Hassapopoulou 

Babel provides a useful case study to examine how far artistic innovation can push the boundaries of mainstream cinema without 
jeopardizing commercial success, and if a script can develop national specificities and maintain ’'transnational” appeal. 

Colonial fictions: Le Petit Solclat fJean-Luc Godard) 

and its revisionist sequel. Beau TravcdL fClaire Denisl 

by Justin Vicari 

Nearly forty years after Jean-Luc Godard examined the immorality of torture and terrorism in Le Petit Soldat (i960), Claire Denis in 
Beau Travail makes an art-house sequel that takes up Godard's hero and places him in a contemporary situation no less fraught with 
political complexities. 

Migrants and lovers in Flowers from Another World 

(Flores de otro mundo ) 

by Paul A. Schroeder Rodriguez 

Analysis of Spain's most critically acclaimed film on migrants. 

Jindabyne: old secrets and a second chance 

by Andrea Grunert. 

Shattered identities mirror feelings of individual and collective guilt in a country still haunted by the shadows of its violent colonial 
past. 

An East German Indicmerfilm: 

the bear in sheep’s clothing 

by Vera Dika 

The Sons of the Great Mother Bear , a Western made in East Germany just after the building of the Berlin Wall, reuses and displaces 
U.S. Western genre conventions as it casts American Indians as the heroes against frontiersmen and the U.S. Cavalry who threaten 
their land. 

Hollywood (today and reconsidered) 

Sav hello (and goodbye! to the postclasslcal: 

Tony Scott and Domino 

by Larry Knapp 

Tony Scott's Domino— an unrelenting panorama of post-9/11 United States —renovates Scott as a key agent, and symptom, of 
Postclassical Hollywood Cinema. 

Brokering Brokeback Mountain: 

a local reception study 

by Harry M. Benshoff 

The reception of Brokeback Mountain in North Texas created an important public space for discourse on the place and meaning of 
men and masculinity in contemporary United States, even as much of that discourse attempted to reduce complex queer concepts to 
easily dismissed factoids about “gay cowboys.” 

(Not) queering “white vision” in 
Far from Heaven and Transamerica 

by Rebecca Scherr 

In contemporary U.S. queer cinema, race and sexuality are often mapped as contiguous and interlocking discourses; this essay 
examines the effects of this conflation in Far from Heaven (2002) and Transamerica (2005.) 

















Yuppie devil: 

villainy in Kathryn Bigelow’s Blue Steel 

by Kevin L. Ferguson 

The yuppie, who went from a success story to a cultural villain during the 1980s, provides an ambivalent, hastily dismissed symbol for 
imaginings of the relationship between gender, power, and cinema. 

China 

Leaving the cinema: metacinematic cruising 

in Tsai Ming-liang’s Goodbye , Dragon Inn 

by Nicholas de Villiers 

A reading of Tsai Ming-liang’s Goodbye, Dragon Inn in terms of queer sexuality and the cinema as an alternative public sphere. 

Salvaging the rubble of utopia: 

Wang Bing's West of the Tracks 

by Jie Li 

A close-reading of a recent documentary epic’s treatment of an industrial complex’s monumental decline and of the individuals trying 
to survive in its crevices. 

U.S. television and independent video 

Wallowing in Sex : 

The New Sexual Culture of 1970s American Television 
(Duke University Press, 2007) by Elana Levine 
reviewed by Mary E. Pagano 

Gay TV and Straight America 
(Rutgers University Press, 2006) by Ron Becker 
reviewed by Hollis Griffin. 

How and why 90s television made U.S. viewers increasingly familiar with gay people and gay culture. 


The twilight of identity: Enterprise . 
neoconservatism, and the death of Star Trek 

by David Greven 

Enterprise's plots, with their xenophobia and sexism, exhibit a nostalgia for a time before liberal values and the belief that exploration 
and the unification of diverse groups are good things. 

Confessions q£A Dangerous Mind and 

GoodNight and Good Luck: 

George Clooney on U.S. television, history, and politics 

by Brian Faucette 

Dealing with both low and high culture television, George Clooney critiques the negative effects of corporate capitalism on U.S. 
entertainment and news. 


Queer Performance, youth and YouTube 

by Ron Gregg 

YouTube is a site of both pleasure and danger, self-invention and mass-mediation and has become a powerful cultural force for queer 
youth that deserves our attention. 

Webisodic mock vlogs: 

HoShows as commercial entertainment new media 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

The HoShow fake vlogs reveal the problems and (sometimes) possibilities of new media. 


Without restraint: 



















q/ii videos and the pursuit of truth 

by Christopher Sharrett 

This close critical reading of many of the prominent 9/11 Truth videos analyses 9/11 and the supporters and critics of the official 
narrative (left and right) within the context of past state-sanctioned crimes. 

Horror film 

Horror's new terrain 

by Chuck Kleinhans 
Introduction to horror film section 

Representations of the body in pain and 

the cinema experience of torture-porn 

by Gabrielle Murray 

Inquiring into the appeal of films like Hostel II, Murray concludes that we may seek to forget ourselves — our cognitive subjectivity — 
in the immensity of physical feeling. 


Dread of mothering: 

plumbing the depths of Dark Water 

by Nina K. Martin 

The mise-en-scene of Hideo Nakata’s film Dark Water (2002) suggests that the home and its environs embody a dread that cannot be 
escaped, a dread related to the intense cultural pressures placed on Japanese women as idealized mothers. 

Art of branding: Tartan "Asia Extreme" films 

by Chi-Yun Shin 

Taking the Tartan "Asia Extreme" label as a fascinating site to explore how the West consumes East Asian cinema, this essay examines 
the marketing and promotional practices of the most high-profile label amongst the East Asian film providers in the West. 

Sentimentality and the cinema of the extreme 

by Jinhee Choi 

This essay examines the sentimental "mode" that is shared between sentimentality and brutality manifest in the recent trend of 
melodrama and extreme cinema. 

Links 

Audio podcasting now 

by Julia Lesage 

An overview of spoken word podcasting and a guide to some interesting podcasts, mostly free 

The last word 

Torture and the national imagination 

Continuing from the editorial in JC 49 on contemporary political film, we are extending the analysis with a look at new films that deal 
with the Iraq war, its representation (in film) and misrepresentation (by the Bush administation), and the issue of torture. 
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fora Bora cinema 


Images from About the Sea 


by Sobhi al-Zobaidi 



We used to go to the sea 
everyday, even in winter. 


In Palestine, a new and independent cinema is emerging, and by 
independent I mean from the authorities of state, religion and 
commerce.[l] [open endnotes in new window] Independent 
filmmaking in Palestine is better understood as individual 
filmmaking because of the absence of the institutional base such as 
foundations, film collectives, film schools, groups, and most 
important censorship. In fact Palestinian filmmakers act 
competitively, most often incompatible with each other. Very rarely 
do they work with each other. An increasing number of filmmakers 
compete for the same resources. With no institutional bases 
whatsoever, the whole thing is left to individual improvisation. And 
maybe that’s a good thing, because if institutionalized, who knows 
what it would be like? 


The Palestinian cinema developing now is one driven by artistic 
impulses to resist, travel, and otherwise negotiate the world — a 
body of work shaped only by the filmmaker and his or her 
circumstances. Impulsive, passionate films, bad quality films, 
homemade, homegrown, and desperate, but in their own way they 
reflect a great deal about the inhuman condition that Palestinians 
live in. 

Ultimately we can sum up the Palestinian dilemma with the 
question, ’’What can people do without a geography?” Since 1948 
with the founding of Israel, Palestinians have been living in an ever- 
diminishing space, a constantly transformed and disappearing 
When I think about the sea I geography. This has radically changed the way Palestinians practice 

long for it, but when I reach it... space and the way they orient themselves in the world. Palestinians 

have emerged as disoriented people not only in the sense that they 
don’t know where they are going but also in the sense that they 
know where they want to go but can never reach there. To combat 
this loss, Palestinians resort to poetic and imaginary means such as 
those found in the arts, religion, and digital media. These provide 
Palestinians with the virtual worlds they need in order to negotiate 
their loss and confinement. 



If the Palestinian is a prisoner, digital media has made it possible to 
make a film about his life in his prison cell. All that is needed is a 















... it is not ours. 



Now I have to travel to go to the 
sea because I can't reach it 
here. 



small video camera mounted on a tripod and the tape always 
rolling. But what will the inmate film? Himself or the iron bars or 
his cell's concrete walls? And how would the prisoner convey his 
confinement within these few square meters? How would the 
prisoner film himself "doing time," as the word goes? Maybe 
through a lifelong-zoom-in to a concrete wall (as in Wavelength by 
Michael Snow)? Would he try to show his thoughts, his imaginings? 
Or maybe invoke all the other space, the outside space that he has 
no access to? My quest in this paper is partly inspired by this 
imaginary situation: What kind of film would be made by an inmate 
in his prison cell "doing time." 

In this paper I focus on a number of films made by Palestinians 
within the last few years, a period mostly marked by the Israelis' 
building an apartheid wall that further segregates Palestinians into 
isolated ghettos. The films I discuss here are films by people made 
immobile, not only in the sense of their inability to travel, but more 
essentially in terms of their inability to reaffirm their identities as 
they relate to space. I posit memory at the core of this problem. And 
by memory I don’t mean only recollections of the past (the lost 
paradise) but also dealings with the present moment, with the 
actual, the bare fact. A Palestinian’s memory is mostly composed of 
an uninterrupted flow of uncertainties, insecurities, wars, and a 
general and detailed sense of destruction. What causes 
disorientation and loss is not "memories of things past" but of 
things present. The films I discuss here are more than just 
concerned with the present moment. They are the very product of it, 
images of it. 

Fundamental to these films is a dislocation between memory and 
geography, a distorted sense of space, some kind of non¬ 
correspondence, and the result that the individual is driven towards 
virtual worlds in search of continuity. Memory in these films, to use 
a metaphor, is very much like fantasy in the psychoanalytical optic, 
where fantasy is the mise-en-scene of desire (Laplanche). Gilles 
Deleuze conceives of memory as a dynamic movement resulting 
from a 


"I remember when I first realized 
that we don't have a sea." 
Visually, the sea disappears... 


"fundamental split in time, that is to say, the 
differentiation of its passage into two great jets, the 
passing of the present and the preservation of the past" 
(Dialogues II: 151) 


Memory is the internal projector that sets in motion our 
perceptions, thus producing our sense of orientation in the world. 
My quest in this paper is to trace moments where memory 














dysfunctions, where there is a loss of orientation, where memory 
does not correspond to geography. 

I do so through ideas and insights from Deleuze’s chapter on the 
"Power of the False" in his book Cinema 2, especially his thesis on 
the emergence of the "crystalline regime of the image" as a sign for 
the collapse of a normal sense of space or "sensory-motor 
schemata."I also use Laura Marks’s text on "intercultural cinema" 
(2000) where she reads Deleuze's ideas into cinematic works made 
behind the wall i n the last two decades by a new generation of filmmakers who are 

refugees, immigrants, and exiles who settled in the West. I also 
build on images and observations made by Edward Said and W. J.T. 
Mitchell in two separate essays published in Critical Inquiry in 
winter 2006 in a special issue on “Geopoetics, Space Place and 
Landscape.” They provide valuable insights and critical perspectives 
on the invention and production of both memory and geography. 

My reading is also powered by images, such as the image of the 
inmate in his cell. But I also use the image of Tora Bora. Yes, Tora 
Bora, the one in Afghanistan. I use Tora Bora as a site, a 
performance, and a metaphor. Tora Bora as a terrain, a passage, an 
escape, a maze of some sort, a very different kind of relation to 
space. These images of Tora Bora and the inmate in his cell serve as 
a shortcut to the kind of experiences that I want to convey in my 
reading of these films. By image I don't mean just visual image or 
representation of a thing, rather I follow Bergson's notion in Matter 
and Memory; 

"and by "image" we mean a certain existence which is 
more than that which the idealist calls a representation, 
but less than that which the realist calls a thing - an 
existence placed halfway between the "thing" and the 
"representation." (1991: 9) [highlights in the original] 
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The Guardian's images of Tora 
Bora 


In a way, it is against my own memories of incarceration, of being 
made immobile and absent, that I conduct this whole reading. In 
what follows I want to pursue a reading of Palestinian cinema that 
goes beyond categorizing them as "roadblock movies" around which 
identities clash, power is practiced, and struggles take place (Gerz 
and Khlefi). As informative as they can be, these readings tend to 
simplify a much more complex and radical Israeli-Zionist discourse 
that aims at erasing the Palestinian. In the "road-block-movie" 
model, the Palestinian character is faced with an obstacle, which, 
most often is overcome metaphorically or defied by use of the 
camera. In the films I discuss, it is not the roadblock that presents 
the crisis, but memory itself. These films are "space block" movies, 
where no camera tricks can overcome the obstacle. 






Tora Bora 



Tora Bora mountain. 



Tora Bora, cross section. 


Beyond the geographical designation for a location in the White 
Mountains in Eastern Afghanistan, the term Tora Bora has become 
synonymous with some sort of a spatial maze, a web of underground 
tunnels where someone (like Osama bin Laden) can hide and 
disappear. In the media as well as in public imagination, Tora Bora 
has come to mean a new kind of territory, interior territory that 
cannot be mapped or fully revealed or exposed and whose 
elusiveness gives rise to ever more fantastical imaginings. In 2004, 
Pakistani president Pervez Musharraf joked about the inconclusive 
U.S. bombardment of the caves by calling on the Afghanis to open 
Tora Bora for tourists; maybe their curiosity would dig up Osama 
bin Laden. [2] 

Here is an entry on Tora Bora in CBC News Online: 

“Tora Bora is a system of tunnels and chambers carved 
out of existing caves in the icy White Mountains 
southwest of Jalalabad, in the eastern part of 
Afghanistan, near the border with Pakistan.” 

The writer, after much description, concludes with the following: 



» Great claims have 
linen hiada -atroUC 
the S<j phl*-Ucit!on 
al the it tunnels 
hut Lt***rn* 
certain IhaL same 

store rooms, 
q until*, 
veti din Lion, 
heating and a 
water 

It in reported that Home 
tunnel* are big enough to 
ecGoiTMnodale lorries 

t)T annflured uptiichj*. 


Deep inside Tora Bora. 


“The caves themselves are built deep inside the 
mountains, so the American 'bunker buster' bombs, 
which penetrate 30 meters into the earth before 
exploding, aren't very effective. The Pentagon admitted 
that even the massive, seven-ton "daisy-cutter" bomb 
dropped on Tora Bora on Dec. 10 was mostly for 
psychological effect. "[3] 

In Wikipedia, the entry is lavishly descriptive: 

“In 2001 it [Tora Bora] was in use by al-Qaeda and was 
suspected to be the headquarters of Osama bin Laden. It 
was described variously as a multi-storeyed cave 
complex harnessing hydroelectric power from mountain 
streams, or a lower-rise dwelling with hotel-like 
corridors capable of sheltering more than 1,000.” 


In the Guardian Unlimited you can find visual graphs that illustrate 
the supernatural qualities of Tora Bora. [4] Inside limestone rocks 
deep in the mountains, the graphs reveal a smooth, well-structured 
passage with ventilation and water sources. The relation between 
the inside and the outside is like that of the human body. The inside 
is connected to the surface in particular places; the rest is not to be 


















exposed. Anything inside is either to be protected and kept, or 
destroyed. In this sense Tora Bora is not a place, but a passage, a 
connection, a vessel that carries a thing from point to point. The 
body becomes a Tora Bora when it is used, for example, to smuggle. 

In Palestine the term Tora Bora has become popular as a 
designation for "those really dangerous passages" between different 
Palestinian villages and towns cut off by the Israelis. Tora Bora is 
the name taxi drivers (like the protagonist of Hani Abu Asaad’s Ford 
Transit) use to refer to the treacherous geographies that have been 
multiplied by Israeli violence. Tora Boras are those kinds of 
passages that one is not sure whether one can or cannot reach: both 
possibilities always equally exist. The line forks and one never 
knows which way one will end up — dead, arrested, or free. 
Palestinian Tora Boras are very much like the "last sky" in Darwish’s 
poem. [5] They are last possible movement before decay and death, 
the last possible space, the body. It is my body that moves me 
through Tora Bora, and everything outside my body is hostile: the 
air, the space, everything is threatening. 

But Tora Bora is not another name for the roadblock, because Tora 
Bora starts from beyond the roadblock. Tora Bora assumes 
movement to start with. It is a passage, a crack, a flight, or a leap. It 
is anything but death. Cinema provides Palestinians with this place 
to be. Cinema is Tora Bora par excellence. In cinema Palestinians 
can smuggle themselves anywhere (in and out of Palestine) and they 
can go everywhere — as in Divine Intervention ,with the ninja 
woman defying gravity, and where an apricot seed destroys an 
Israeli tank. 

Go to page 2 
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Images from Yasmin 



I want to marry the one I love. 


Palestinian Tora Boras are different from Ben Laden’s. Ours are on the 
surface. We hide inside our bodies and not inside the earth. And we 
weave our space as we go, constantly reconstituting ourselves in 
relation to changing geographies. In a way, one can describe the 
Zionist project in its entirety as a geographical invention which, for 
Palestinians, translates into the destruction and appropriation of their 
space, the destruction of memory and the appropriation of geography. 
The Palestinians have an ever diminishing space, especially after the 
construction of the apartheid wall and ghettoizing of Palestine. 
Palestinians are constantly driven out of their land, their places, and 
their practiced spaces into exiles, prisons, graveyards, anywhere, 
whence they don’t return. Erased from the surface, not seen, this is 
how Israelis want to see Palestinians. Sari Hanafi, a Palestinian 
researcher at the American University of Beirut, describes the Zionist 
project in Palestine as “not genocidal but a 'spacio-cidal one.” 



In Jericho, lover's despair. 



Where are you? 


I use space here in terms made familiar by Giles Deleuze, Michel de 
Certeau, Edward Said and W. J.T. Mitchell, for whom space is always a 
mixture of the objective and subjective, intensive and extensive, 
smooth and striated. These distinctions correspond to two 
fundamental experiences or senses or perceptions of space. One 
experiences space as discourse, as organizer, a master plan, a war 
machine. The other experiences space as an extension of the body, 
where movement, motion, and repetition are made possible and so 
subjectivities are formed and a sense of identity is born. For Deleuze, 
our “sensory-motor schemata is concretely located in a hodological 
space” ("1989,127), where hodological space (as developed by Kurt 
Lewin) is a space that corresponds to paths traveled rather than 
distances measured. This concept of space differs from mathematical 
space in that it corresponds to the factual (physical, psychological) 
human experience, where, when crossing from point A to point B, one 
knows the way back to point A. It is within this hodological space that 
we make our voyages, our well planned trips, vacations, daily 
commutes to work, etc. 

In Cinema 2, Deleuze points to cinematic instances, situations, and 
images that correspond to a collapse of sensory-motor schemata, i.e. 
one’s inability to orient oneself in hodological space (one cannot move 
from point A to point B, or one cannot move back to point A after 
crossing to point B.) This collapse gives birth to a new regime of 
images; what Deleuze calls the crystalline regime (127) The collapse of 
hodological space corresponds to fleeing as opposed to traveling, 
where each road becomes a one-way road and each trip is in fact a 












Can you hear me? 


departure with no return ticket. The road forks and keeps on forking, 
and there is no trace any more of a point of origin or of where we came 
from. 

In the essay “Invention, Memory, Place,” Edward Said illustrates how 
space can be made up of an overlapping of geographies and memories, 
both of which can be invented: 

“geography as I want to use the word as a socially 
constructed and maintained sense of place.” (180) 



Yasmin! 



No better example than Palestine can serve Said’s sense of geography 
here, with the Zionist imaging of Palestine as an empty land, an empty 
space that can be filled: 

"the Zionist memory had succeeded in emptying Palestine 
of its inhabitants and history, turning its landscape instead 
into an empty space.” (Invention, 188) 

Notice how Said here refers to "memory" as the active part through 
which the project is carried out, it is "their memory" that succeeded in 
displacing ours, that is ultimately the site of struggle. Worth noting 
also is Said’s use of "landscape" as the visual verifier for this operation: 
landscape as an act of erasure, of taking places into leaps of time 
bypassing all consequences. Following upon Said, W.J.T. Mitchell in 
his essay "Holy Landscape, Israel, Palestine and the American 
Wilderness" provides compelling insights into the process of this 
geographical invention / destruction through "landscape." Palestine 
has been reduced to the status of a landscape: framed, hedged about, 
shaped, controlled and surveilled from every possible perspective 
(207). Mitchell writes: 

“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the landscape 
perspective is one way of grasping the totality of what Said 
calls 'the question of Palestine.'” 


The wall between them. As an example for the power of "holy landscape," Mitchell presents us 

an image he found on the Internet after random search under "Israel 
Landscape." It is an image of "Neot Kedumim'T6i ropen endnotes in 
new window] a "Biblical landscape reserve" in Israel. 


The entry in the website explains further the image or this invented 
archeological site: 


“Neot Kedumim — the Biblical Landscape Reserve in 
Israel, halfway between Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, is a unique 
endeavor to re-create the physical setting of the Bible in all 
its depth and detail... The Bible conveys its ideas not in 
abstract terms, but through a clear and vivid record of long 
human interaction with the land of Israel. Neot Kedumim 
draws on a variety of disciplines — such as Bible 
scholarship, botany, zoology, geography, history, and 






















archaeology — to bring the Bible and its commentaries to 
life. ”[7] 


To all of these disciplines that are collaborating in this discourse, I 
would add, the Israeli army, the bulldozers, expulsions, deportation, 
house demolitions, confiscation of lands and the uprooting of trees ... 
Because after all, the Zionist project is not an abstract one and Neot 
Kedumim, as Mitchell comments, is 

“a window into one fantastic realization of Zionism. Zion is 
not just an abstract concept: it is a place, a land, and a 
landscape.” (213) 




Neot Kedumin 


imagined landscape 


Carrying out a random search, like Mitchell, I found an imaginary map 
of Jerusalem in the first century posted in the "Bible History Online" 
website[8] that serves as smother fantastic holy landscape, where 
Jerusalem is emptied of all but Jewish signs. No signs of Christians 
and Muslims can be seen anywhere, and the perspective from where it 
is seen — from the Mount of Olives — is where we usually see Dome of 
the Rock and Al-Aksa Mosque — at least for the last millennia. It is 
here replaced with the second temple. And Jerusalem as we know it is 
a crowded place, crowded with people and buildings, signs and 
narratives, memories and images, but here it looks empty, more like a 
small pastoral one-layered village. This map works to "purify" the city 
in the way of expelling what "does not belong" to this imagined 
geography and reinvented memory. A striation that renders it 
impossible for any smooth space to be practiced by another, be it 
Muslim or Christian. 

Both Said and Mitchell in their respective essays reach the same 
gloomy political conclusion, that peace between Palestinians and 
Zionists is difficult if not impossible, based on this fundamental 
conflict. 

“Only by understanding that special mix of geography 
generally and landscape in particular with historical 
memory and, as I said, an arresting form of invention can 
we begin to grasp the persistence of conflict and the 
difficulty of resolving it, a difficulty that is far too complex 
and grand than the current peace process could possibly 
envisage, let alone resolve.” (Said, 183J 


Images from 
The Fourth Room 











Nabil 


Mitchell sees no way out, not even through a binational state (an idea 
which Said himself entertained as a solution): 



I used to take many photos. 


"the long-range future of Israel/Palestine must be a way 
out of this wilderness to a land that is not merely binational 
or bi-anything else but a holy landscape of reconciliation 
among all the contended parties.” (Mitchell, 222). 

Of course, one would ask, "But what is a landscape of reconciliation?" 

In short, the Zionist project in Palestine is, from the position of 
Palestinians, spacio-cidal, in that it annihilates places that are the 
sources of Palestinians’ orientation in the world, of movement and 
repetition, of memory. Disorientation, loss of senses, paranoia, 
madness, and sexual perversion are recurring images in new 
Palestinian films: 



Look at Nabil when he was 
young. 



This is my red car. 


• Diary of a Male Whore (2001), a short fiction by Tawfik Abu 
Wael, 

• The Fourth Room (2004), a documentary by Nahed Awwad, 

• Like Twenty Impossibles (2003) a short fiction by Annemarie 
Jacir, 

• Looking Awry (2001) by Sobhi al-Zobaidi, 

• May It Be for the Best (2004) a documentary by Raed Elhilo, 

• Be Quiet (2005), a short fiction by Sameh Zubi 

• the feature-length Ford Transit (2002) by Hani Abu Asaad 

• the feature-length Divine Intervention (2002) by Elia Suleiman 

• Yasmin’s Song (2005), a short fiction work by Najwa Najjar. 

These films are not about what Israelis have done to the Palestinians, 
but about what has been done, regardless. In these films, as I will 
explain, there are no stories but rather there are ghosts. The story 
collapses and suddenly the "agent" is turned into "a seer."[9]_When 
there is a story, as in Yasmin’s Song, it is stopped, broken, arrested, 
incarcerated. In these films, space is very often reduced to the body, 
where everything outside of the body is hostile, and thus the body 
becomes the vessel, the smuggler, a Tora Bora. 

In the documentary The Fourth Room, Nabil, the main character, a 
store owner tells us of his four or five secret rooms, which, he says, are 
locked and no one but he can enter. We are shown one room in the 
film but we can sense all the others. Nabil’s internalized practice of 
space, a practice that ultimately gives up on geography, is the 
achievement of a lifelong displacement. Originally from Ramleh, 
southeast of Yafa, he and his family fled in 1948 to Dir Ghassane, a 
village in the West Bank, and then moved to Ramallah. In the only 
room the camera is allowed to enter, we see a crystallized image of an 
Israeli raid some time ago when Israeli soldiers came in and searched 
the house. They wrecked the room and broke things, but Nabil refuses 
to fix the damage: 


'Why? Shall I move them so they break again? No, just 







I used to drive it to Gaza. 



I have some films to show you. 


leave them like this.” 

Nabil keeps film and slide projectors and he mounts them both to 
share memories with us. The super-8 footage is of a family trip to the 
sea, and we hear his wife’s comments, remembering names and jokes. 
In one of the slides we see a picture of a small red Fiat car he used to 
drive. Nabil smiles when he remembers all the trips he made in the car 
—which he refuses to get rid of despite the fact that it doesn’t run 
anymore. He adores the car and also his camera, which he refused to 
sell to the Israeli captain who searched his house. His stationary shop, 
a former bookstore, is cluttered with objects, leaving very minimal 
space to move around, piles of objects everywhere. He can barely 
move, but he moves nonetheless. 



An image from his former His room after it was invaded, 

village. 




Why shall I fix it? So they come 
back and destroy it again? 


One soldier wanted to buy my A day trip to sea, images from 
camera. the past. 

Nabil lives not only in an actual place but also in spaces where he can 
demand that memory stand still. He has his own time projector 
working just like his film projecter, his most cherished object. It is 
here that we may speak most precisely of crystalline image: 

“the coalescence of an actual image and its virtual image, 
the indiscernibility of two distinct images.” (Deleuze, 

Cinema 2, 127) 


Nabil’s "imaginary" or "real" rooms are his own private Tora Bora, 
with passages, secret rooms and secret routes, hidden deep inside 



















away from the surface. They are virtuals that only Nabil can actualize. 



I don't come in this room any I started my life in this room, 
more. 



You see how it looks now. 


I don't want to fix anything. 




There is yet another room. 


Would you like to stop here? 


Go to page 3 
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Images from 

Like Twenty Impossibles 



Kalandia checkpoint 2002. 


In Like Twenty Impossibles (2003), Annemarie Jacir, an American- 
Palestinian woman comes to Palestine to make a film. With her are 
three men, a sound person, driver and an actor, Rami. On their way to 
Jerusalem from Ramallah, they find that Kalandia checkpoint is closed 
(this part of the film is filmed at the actual checkpoint), so they take 
one of the "Tora Bora" routes, and this becomes the location of the 
film. As their Ford makes its way through the Tora Bora, the 
filmmaker and Rami talk about the first time they saw each other four 
years ago, and his pleasure to be acting in her film now: 

“When you came back this time I was so happy, and now 
that you are making a film and I am in the film. I feel that 
you are helping me to be in front of the camera doing 
something I like. It is important to me, I love to act.” 

He goes silent for seconds then continues: 


“But why did you chose me to act with you?” 



It is going to become a border. 



Shit, soldiers. 


Jacir responds, laughing: 

“Because you are good looking.” 

Rami comments, 

"But until today you didn’t ask me to do anything. You 
didn’t ask me to act.” 

Suddenly the crew comes face to face with the force of the Israeli army 
(now at a staged checkpoint). The trip is aborted, movement is 
arrested, and unlike Nabil’s private Tora Bora, this real and physical 
one turns out lethal. At this staged checkpoint with Palestinian actors 
playing Israeli soldiers, the soundman in the film is arrested and so 
the film crew retreats from Tora Bora, without sound. The last few 
minutes of the film are not silent but deaf and mute. This is how it 
feels when one experiences a collapse, loses orientation; one sheds 
one’s senses as one flees. To flee is to break as Deleuze points out: 

“A clean break is something you cannot come back from; 
that is irretrievable because it makes the past cease to 
exist “(Dialogues IT. 38) 

To flee is not a voyage, for in a voyage, one is coming back to a point of 
origin. Inflight, you don’t come back, or you don’t know if you will 
come back; you just go, you take a step, a leap. The crew retreating 







Soundman arrested. 



I thought a lot about you... 



...but you have not asked me to 
act on anything yet. 


back without their friend is not really their returning to where they 
were or where they started, it is not the same space. The sky that 
gathered them until that point — the vehicle, the jokes, the intimacy 
and the memories they were able to share — that was a last sky. 

As I mentioned earlier, in Tora Bora anything can happen. Like 
graveyards in horror films, there are no 

"legal, causal and logical connections" (Cinema 2, 127). 

Continuity and discontinuity depend on what may suddenly appear in 
the way: 

"... spaces reduced to their own descriptions ..." (136). 

Where Nabil in the Fourth Room was able to survive by constructing a 
"hidden" last sky, in Like Twenty Impossibles the last sky is lost; the 
characters get swallowed by a black hole; they disappear in the 
graveyard. In comparison to the "any-spaces-whatever"which, Deleuze 
suggest as the spaces of ruin and disuse that dominated European 
cities and films after World War II, this Tora Bora is a "no-space- 
whatever"; it is the last space before completely disappearing. "Any- 
space-whatever" are spaces that we no longer know how to describe, 
spaces that are “deserted but inhabited, disused warehouses, waste 
ground, cities in the course of demolition or reconstruction ’’(Cinema 
2: xi), where “characters are not actors but seers.” In a no-space- 
whatever, the characters are not actors and not seers. They are 
delirious, they are in flight, their spaces are totally striated, the 
experiences of smooth space and intensive space are impossible. All 
space is extensive and striated, by watchtowers, electric gates, 
electronic fences, surveillance cameras, and dogs. Even the air is 
striated: the Palestinian Authority could not claim to use the air space 
between Gaza and the West Bank to broadcast radio and TV. 

Like Twenty Impossibles starts at an actual checkpoint — Kalandia 
checkpoint at the time of shooting — which we learn is closed, so they 
try a Tora Bora, and there the film proceeds with a staged checkpoint. 
What I find interesting in this part is its transparency in terms of the 
difference between fiction and documentary, similar to Ford Transit 
by Abu Asaad. By transparency I mean what others might call opacity: 
there is no difference between what is "real" and what is "staged" in 
the mind of a Palestinian filmmaker. Staging a checkpoint or a beating, 
a shooting, the demolition of a house, etc., is not the stuff of fiction. It 
is real life, reenacted, performed, and remembered. In Looking Awry, 

I weave a fictitious story around real checkpoints and real events, that 
footage of the checkpoints and of the clashes between demonstrators 
and police in the mosque is footage of documentary value. What is 
"staged" is life itself, life unfolding. This is why I think that Palestinian 
filmmakers do not hesitate to mix real with staged events. 


The notions of fiction and documentary do not apply here. Elia 
Suleiman’s work in general is a good example of a free-floating 





exchange between staged and actual events. Hanna Elias does this as 
well in his film Olive Harvest (2003) by filming staged scenes in 
Arafat’s headquarters while the leader's helicopters are landing and 
officials are waiting to receive him. I did this in my first film, My Very 
Private Map (1998) by mixing poetry and archive. Najwa Najjar does 
the same thing in Yasmin’s Song, (2005) where she stages a love story 
between a young woman and the man she loves, when she is forced to 
marry someone else. On the day of her wedding she runs away in 
search of her lover, only to come face-to-face with the monstrous 
Israeli wall that bars her from him. All that is fictitious about the story 
ends up face-to-face with a very real thing, the wall. Fiction in these 
films is memory coexisting with the real object, the way Deleuze 
Images from Be Quiet explains memory in the "The Actual and the Virtual." 



How did my uncle die? 


“Bergson shows, memory is not an actual image which 
forms after the object has been perceived, but a virtual 
image coexisting with the actual perception of the object. 

Memory is a virtual image, contemporary with the actual 
object, its double, its ‘mirror imag e.’”(Dialogues II, 151) 

The bridal white dress in Yasmin’s Song, the intimacy in Like Twenty 
Impossibles, Nabil’s car and his film projector, are but objects of 
memory, crystallized memory that can be replayed any time in order to 
relive times past. And whenever such times are acted out, reenacted, 
remembered, recollected, retold, it is about the reality of the virtual, 
the power of the "false." 



He had heart problems 


Be Quiet by Sameh Zu’bi is a film takes place traveling from Jenin to 
Nazareth, first in a taxi, then a in a private car. Father and son are 
going back to Nazareth from Jenin after attending the funeral of the 
mother’s brother. From the very first few shots we learn that the boy 
needs to piss, but the father tells him to hold it. "We’ll be home 
soon,”he keeps telling the boy. The father has only one aim, which is to 
cross from point A, to point B, he wants only to get home. The taxi 
reaches a point where it stops and is ordered to turn back; the father 
gets out of the car and he is told to go back because Israeli snipers are 
shooting at Palestinian cars. 


But then they ask him if the red car with yellow plates is his? He drives 
through only to reach another checkpoint where an Israeli force orders 
him out of the car. This whole thing happen while at the same time the 




What is going on? 


young boy is struggling to contain his anger at his father because the 
father lied when he told him that his uncle has died of a heart attack, 
when in fact the uncle was killed by the Israelis. 

The young boy ask his father about the color of the car’s license plates: 

“Why are they different? Father?" 

"So they can tell who is Palestinian and who is Israeli.” 


“So who can tell?” 


"People.” 

— a moment of silence 

“I don’t understand, but we are Palestinians.” 



Israeli army are shooting at 
people 



Is that your car with Israeli 
plates? 



Why are our car plates yellow... 



No journey is a smooth one. 



... and my uncle's car plates 
green? 



Son sees father being 
searched. 


When Israeli soldiers search the father and the boy’s bag, the father 
notices the uncle’s bloody kuffiya in his son’s bag, and he blames him 
for carrying it: 

“You could’ve got us arrested. Who gave you this kuffiya? 

Did you steal it?” 

And we see in the son’s big eyes certain contempt for the father, he 
distances himself from the father. And this is after they cross the 
roadblock, which, becomes so insignificant when compared to the 
more fundamental checkpoint that resides in the very fabric of father- 
son relation as well as inside each one of them. 

















His uncle's blood on the 
kuffiyah. 


The father’s sole aim is to reach point A from point B. He doesn’t think 
about the movement back to point B (Jenin in this case), he mentally 
erases it, while the son does the opposite. The boy is carrying his sense 
of orientation in his bag: his private map, his own striation, his way 
back to Jenin. The father is disoriented: you can see it in his face, in 
his vague answers, and in his "submissiveness" to the soldiers. The 
father has no memory, he keeps none, or so he constantly erases his 
memory in order to deal with the actual division that he lives, while 
the son seem more oriented, more determined and with his eyes wide 
open, seems to know more about the future. The son carries memories 
with him in his bag, memories of his uncle and of Jenin, and in 
Nazareth he will nurture these memories in order to be able to go 
back. 



The father lives an extensive space while the son lives an intensive one. 
Space for father is measured, calculated; the right license plates, the 
right form of identification card, and the right exchange of words with 





Son confronts father. 


Images from 
Diary of a Male Whore 



I masturbate with the old man 
looking 


the soldiers and you can cross. There is no need to remember more 
than what lets you pass through hostile space. The father has no 
smooth moments, his sense of space is optical, he is on the lookout all 
the time, surveying and spotting obstacles, while the son is having his 
haptic moment clutching on the bag. 

This sort of "loss" of memory that befell the father in his way of 
adapting to the real objectified space, and the resulting identity crisis 
is very apparent in films by Israeli-Palestinian filmmakers such as Elia 
Suleiman, Hani Abu Asaad, Nizar Hasan, Tawfik Abu Wael and Sameh 
Zubi. This work deals with the portion of Palestinians who remained 
living in historical Palestine (over a million in 2006) and who became 
Israeli citizen with rights to vote and all that. They have been 
subjugated to an intense process of de-memorializing, and 
deterritorializing, while not allowed total assimilation because they are 
not Jewish. So on the one hand, an Israeli-Palestinian is requested to 
forget, but on the other hand, is not allowed to forge a new memory. 
This kind of emptiness is felt in films by Suleiman such as Divine 
Intervention and Chronicle of a Disappearance and in the films Diary 
of a Male Whore and Atash by Abu Wael. Yasmin and Istiklal, two 
documentaries by Nizar Hasan, are made from the same material. In 
these films what you sense most of all is a disorientation that is now 
related directly not to the loss of space, but to the loss of memory. 



my body pleasures made me 
forget my hunger 


In Diary of a Male Whore it is the body that remains, only the body 
and its forces trapped within itself, fluctuating in the form of sexual 
perversions. This amounts to zero memory, the loss of it completely. 
This is the body as a sexual maze fluctuating in a sexual maze. A Tora 
Bora made of flesh, of smells and touches that turn the body mobile 
only in the way of reliving, replaying, reenacting the same memory 
over and over again, the memory of the mother being raped by an 
Israeli soldier. It is with this memory that Abu Wael registers the 1948 
Jewish occupation of Palestine. This memory, this crystallized virtual, 
mirrors all other acts of becoming; it replaces and displaces the actual. 



as a child 


I'd watch her 






Suad was very beautiful 


she knew I watched her 




her father used to beat her 


run, run Jews are attacking 


A time image, a crystalline moment, a collapse in coherence occurs. 
There is no sense in the space that surrounds the main character; the 
only sense is through his body which moves him, carries him from one 
place to another without having to have any of the coherence that’s 
usually endowed in one’s practices of space such as one’s home, office, 
homeland: “I roam aimlessly all night, during the day I sleep at any 
street corner,”as the frame below reads. The film begins and ends with 
the main character inside the car of an Israeli elder, who is old enough 
to be from the time of the mother's rape, i.e. 1948. The Palestinian 
man performs a sex act, masturbating, only for the perverted pleasures 
of the old Israeli man. This is where his body takes him to places of the 
primal scene, the first displacement, as an ever-occurring thing; it is 
all whatever happens, all whatever is. It's a loss of "hodoglical space" 
where ones goes aimless, mad, demonic, anything but normal. 



The war began, my father was 
killed. 


The main character in Diary of a Male Whore and the father in Be 
Quiet are two people with no memory. There is a vacuum there, some 
kind of collapse, a disorientation that forces them to go only where 
their bodies can take them. This ambiguity in their sense of identity as 
it relates to space and memory can be related to the fact that from 
1948 until 1967, Israeli Palestinians had no contact whatsoever with 
Palestinians or Arabs anywhere. Only after 1967 when Israel occupied 
the rest of Palestine did they start to contact other Palestinians. So on 
the one hand they were not allowed to identify with Arabs and 
Palestinians and on the other they have not been allowed to become 
equal Israelis because they are not Jewish, and they still live this 





dilemma. Zu’bi in Be Quiet reinvents this lost memory through the 
young boy. 




No! In the name of god, 
do not shame me, stranger. 


I heard my mother's screams. 



Similarly, in Atash (2003) by Abu Wael, the son kills the father in 
order to liberate himself and his family from the father’s tyranny. The 
mise-en-scene of that film is brilliant in depicting a landscape of 
misery, in a grim, un-homely, “unheimlich,” cold, distant, 
disconnected, and hostile former Israeli military training post. The 
father’s space almost obliterates orientation for the rest of the 
family (the girl looks pale and aimless all the time). Like the father in 
Be Quiet, the patriarch of Atash lives an objectified space, a space 
where he has to smuggle himself through all the time, where he cannot 
be visible. He has no point of origin, he just wants to go from point A 
(the village) to point B (outside of the village). The father doesn’t 
represent anything from the past; he is completely the product of the 
moment and that is what is scary about him. Here too the father’s 
sense of space is only optical — hiding, surveying, stealing. He too is 
living an extensive space, space that is not his, a space where he is 
always foreign. In his way of living he is subjecting his family to live 
with him this "loss of space and of memory," but the others have a 
different sense of space and so they feel alienated by their father. He is 
the source of their pain and disorientation and so they kill him; they 
eliminate the source of their misery; they want to be visible where the 
father wanted to keep them invisible. 


A soldier raped my mother This visibility / invisibility split is at the core of Palestinian cinema, as 

Hamid Dabashi writes in his introduction to the newly published 
collection on Palestinian cinema: 


“At the core of the Palestinian historical presence is thus a 
geographical absence. The overriding presence of an 
absence is at the creative core of Palestinian cinema, what 
has made it thematically in/coherent and aesthetically 
im/possible.” 

Edward Said makes a related observation in his preface to the same 
collection: 

“In fact, the whole history of the Palestinian struggle has to 
I walk aimlessly. do with the desire to be visible.”(Dabashi: 2) 




This visibility entails as a condition one’s ability to practice space, 
smooth space, a space that is filled by “events or haecceities”as 
Deleuze writes. 

“It is a space of affects, more than one of properties. It is 
haptic rather than optical perception ... it is one of distance 
not of measures and properties”(i989, 479). 

Palestinians who live under Israeli occupation do not have this space, 
while Palestinians who live in Israel have the space, but they struggle 
with their memories as whether to conceal or to practice those 




All he remembers is he slept 
with a woman when he first 
arrived in TelAviv. 



I roam aimlessly all night during 
the day I sleep at any street comer. 


I roam aimlessly all night. 


memories. Palestinians in exile have neither space nor memory. What 
they have is a virtual image of Palestine as a "lost paradise," a fixation 
of some sort through which they live and relive their “postponed 
drama of return”as Said described it in After the Last Sky. In exile, 
Palestine is a hallucinatory space that is malleable but that can only 
accommodate memories of things past and not of things present. 
Palestinians in exile can only live in the past when it comes to 
Palestine, while Palestinians in Palestine can only live in the present 
moment. 

The difference can better be articulated by contrasting Tora Bora 
cinema, with concepts of intercultural and accented cinemas, as 
developed by Laura Marks and Hamid Naficy. Marks’ book The Skin of 
the Film: Intercultural Cinema, Embodiment, and the Senses and 
Naficy’s An Accented Cinema: Exilic and Diasporic Filmmaking offer 
rich perspectives and complex readings into cinematic works made by 
people who immigrated, or where uprooted, displaced or sent into 
exile. 


Where "intercultural" cinemas “attempt to represent the experience of 
living between two or more cultural regimes of knowledge”(Marks, 
2000.1),"accented" cinemas 

“signify upon exile and diaspora by expressing, 
allegorizing, commenting upon, and critiquing the home 
and host societies and cultures and the deterritorialized 
conditions of the filmmakers.” 

Thus both intercultural and accented cinemas are made in the 
margins of cultural encounters between those who left their 
homelands and those who received them. In relation to these, then, 
Tora Bora cinema is that of those who did not leave, could not leave, 
do not want to leave, but are made to disappear. If the new “hybrid 
race of mutant immigrants”possess a “third eye” (Rony, quoted by 
Marks) “which allows them to perceive the dominant culture from 
both inside and outside” (Marks, 2000, 28), then I propose to think of 
"Tora Bora cinema" as that of a "mutant race" that sees with just one 
eye and can only see from inside. If intercultural cinema "indicates a 
context that cannot be confined to a single cultureand suggests 
movement between one culture and another” (Marks, 2000, 6), then 
Tora Bora cinema is not contextual but singular. In Tora Bora cinema 
there is always an actualization of the virtual but without ever there 
being an actual, no fruits fall from the plane, fiol fopen endnotes in 
new window! These films do not aim at breaching or teaching, or 
victimizing or accusing, or even revealing. These are pure moments of 
life, as if the cinematic projection apparatus has momentarily but 
totally taken over the “projector of life itself': 

“whether it is a matter of thinking becoming, or expressing 
it, or even perceiving it, we scarcely do anything other than 
activate a sort of internal cinema projector.” [11] 
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Notes 
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2. Reuters, September 13, 2001. 
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backgrounders/torahora.html (20 December 2006) 

4. http: //www.guardian.co.uk/flash/ 
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(20 December 2006) 

5. "Earth Presses Against Us" in Unfortunately it was Paradise, selected poems, trans. and ed. by 
Munir Akash and Carolyn Forche, University of California Press, 2003. 

6. http://www.n-k.org.il/puh 1 ic/index.htm f26 December 2006). 

[return to page 2 of essay! 

7. Ibid 

8. http://www.bible-history.com/ 
jerusalem/index.html fio January 2007) 

9. Deleuze explains this movement from the "agent" to the "seer" as that of the movement from 
organic descriptions where an object exists independent of the description and this object becomes a 
source of orientation. This is where the actor is an agent, but when the description stands in for the 
object, replaces it, here the actor or the character becomes a "seer."(i989,126) 

10. In the Actual and the Virtual, Deleuze uses the metaphor of a falling fruit to describe the 
emergence of the actual, f return to page 2 of essay! 

II. Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, quoted in Deleuze on Cinema, by Ronald Bogue, Routledge, 
2003, p. 21. 
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General Devereaux (Bruce Willis) 
delivers lines in 1998 in The Siege 
echoed on September 11,2001 by 
President George W. Bush. 


Civil society under siege — 
terrorism and government 
response to terrorism in 
The Siege 

by Helena Vanhala 

“Make no mistake, we will hunt down the enemy, we 
will 

find the enemy and we will kill the enemy." 

— Actor Bruce Willis as General William Devereaux 
The Siege (1998), 20th Century Fox 



A special U.S. military task force 
captures a fundamentalist Islamic 
cleric, a terrorist leader, in a covert 
operation. This sets the film’s 
events, terrorist attacks on New 
York City, in motion. 


"Make no mistake, the United States will hunt down 
and 

punish those responsible for these cowardly attacks." 

— President of the United States George W. Bush, 
September 11, 2001 

When 20th Century Fox released The Siege in movie theaters in 
November 1998, protesters challenged the film’s plot device of 
Middle Eastern villains motivated by their Islamic faith. [1] [open 
endnotes in new window] Even when the film was in production, 
Arab-American organizations criticized it for reinforcing U.S. 
stereotypes of Muslims and of Islam as a religion of terrorism. As 
a result of this criticism and a meeting with representatives of 
Arab-American organizations, the movie producers made some 
changes to the movie, but they did not change the script to 
replace the Muslim terrorists with domestic terrorists, as had 
been suggested (CNN, Bay, 1998, November 10). The film’s 
director, Edward Zwick, defended the film by stating that art 
should be provocative. 20th Century Fox further defended the 
film by releasing a statement declaring: 


“This movie is not an anti-Muslim but an anti¬ 
prejudice film, and shows the tragic consequences of 
racism" (Mail & Guardian online, Worsdale, 1998). 


The view of the film as an anti-prejudice film was further 










To release their leader and show 
vengeance towards the U.S., small 
fundamentalist Islamic terrorist 
cells target New York with bombs. 



The first attack with casualties is 
the bombing of a bus. 



Anthony “Hub” Hubbard (Denzel 
Washington) leads a joint 
FBI/NYPD antiterrorist task force. 


promoted in the words of the film’s hero, FBI agent Anthony 
Hubbard (played by Denzel Washington) talking about Arab- 
Americans: 

“They love this country as much as we do.” 

In this essay I analyze to what extent the portrayal of 
international terrorism, in particular fundamentalist Islamic 
terrorism, in The Siege compares to the political and social 
construction of modern international terrorism of the late 1990s 
as well as to the official U.S. interpretation of international 
terrorism, as published in the annual Patterns of Global 
Terrorism reports by the U.S. Department of State, and to the 
events that led to the September 11, 2001 attack against the U.S. 

Not your average Hollywood film 

The Siege opens with footage of a bombed Marine base in Saudi 
Arabia, similar to the 1983 Beirut attack on Marine barracks and 
the later 1996 fuel truck bombing outside a U.S. housing facility 
in Saudi Arabia. The plot is introduced immediately when the 
film moves to show how, in a covert operation, a special U.S. 
military task force captures an Iraqi cleric. In retaliation, his 
Middle Eastern followers start setting off bombs in Manhattan in 
their efforts to free their radical fundamentalist Muslim leader. 
Small terror cells, from one to three members, act independently 
of each other in New York City, each cell launching attacks after 
the success or failure of another cell of the main group. The 
terrorists bomb a bus, a Broadway theater and the headquarters 
of the FBI counterterrorism task force, killing hundreds of 
citizens. But they fail in the bombing of a school and in their final 
attack, the bombing of a citizens’ march protesting martial law 
and the detainment of Arabs. 

The FBI, CIA, NYPD and U.S. Army all become involved. The plot 
portrays conflicts and distrust among these agencies' 
representatives, reflecting real life trouble among the country’s 
some fifty counterterrorist agencies. The film’s protagonist, 
Anthony “Hub” Hubbard (played by Denzel Washington) leads a 
joint FBI/NYPD antiterrorist force. He works in partial co¬ 
operation with a CIA operative, Elise Kraft/ Sharon Bridger 
(played by Annette Bening), who first introduces herself as Elise 
Kraft, hiding her real name as well as her own close connections 
to the suspected Arab terrorists. General Devereaux (played by 
Bruce Willis) further complicates Hubbard’s efforts when the 
General implements martial law. The narrative emphasizes the 
unsavory aspects of Devereaux' character, especially showing 






The FBI/NYPD task force is baffled 
by the terrorist demand to “release 
him.” Imitating real life problems in 
cooperation between some fifty 
counterterrorism agencies, as 
discussed by The 9/11 
Commission Report, the film’s hero 
soon learns the difficulty of sharing 
information and getting 
cooperation between different 
government agencies in 
counterterrorism. 



Elise Kraft (Annette Bening) is a 
CIA operative who has close ties to 
the suspected terrorists. 



that he has no respect for the U.S. Constitution, that he is over- 
zealous in trying to resolve the matter his own way, and that he 
had been the brains behind the Muslim religious leader’s capture, 
which he has kept a secret from the President. 

The Siege clearly takes a much darker approach to terrorism than 
any other film with terrorist themes that was in the annual top 
fifty domestic box-office in the two decades prior to the 
September n, 2001 attack.[2].It largely relies on creating a mood 
and fear of terrorism. Its focus is on the aftermath and social 
consequences of terrorist attacks rather than on reveling in 
portraying explosive fireworks, bloody massacres or detailed 
killings of villains. The film does portray one bus explosion as it 
happens and some minor counterterrorism attacks in New York 
City, but it also addresses the emotional impact of terrorist 
attacks by showing the after-attack destruction of the film’s 
terrorist attacks. This includes showing the attacks’ human toll 
and how that impacts society and some of the film’s main 
characters. 

But The Siege still relies on the use of film villains familiar from 
other films on terrorism, that is, terrorists who are on a crusade 
against the United States. However, the script then revolves 
around the threats that come from government responses to 
terrorism, that is, responses that damage civil liberties and civil 
society. The plot's conclusion deals with what happens to citizens 
and society when the U.S. government sees the country as a 
target of terrorists attacks and takes action to protect the 
country, but does it using such extreme actions that U.S. citizens 
themselves become targets. In other words, the main threat in 
the film is not actually international terrorism per se. Rather, the 
plot explores how shifts in the country’s foreign policy can work 
against its own security, in this particular film bringing old U.S. 
allies to the U.S. to attack the country on its own soil. 

In contradiction to a more traditional Hollywood portrayal of 
terrorist villains, the film’s foreign villains are not insane 
individuals but people who have a clear terror campaign as well 
as clear plans of how to carry it out. They present a threat to U.S. 
society that is uncomfortable to viewers in the sense that the 
threat the film describes is believable. In fact this true U.S. 
nightmare was realized in a similar but even more horrifying 
form on September 11, 2001, when nearly 3,000 lives were lost. 
Real life imitated this 1998 film when in the aftermath of the 9/11 
attack, many civil liberties were lost as a result of government 
responses to a terrorist attack against the U.S. on its own soil. 

Action-adventure films and terrorist villainy 







Terrorists attack a Broadway 
theater, killing and injuring dozens 
of people. 



The Siege reminds viewers of the 
reality of terrorism: attacks have a 
human toll. 



Also the film’s hero, FBI agent 
Hubbard, is slightly hurt in an 
attack. 


The Siege was not the first, nor the last, Hollywood film to 
portray Arab terrorism as a threat to the United States. Arabs as 
well as other foreigners and ethnic minorities are familiar villains 
from action adventure films, which have been Hollywood’s main 
domestic and foreign products since the 1980s (Maltby, 1998). As 
Neale (2000: p. 52) points out, the term “action-adventure” 
primarily refers to the action films of the 1980s and 1990s, and 
they all have common ingredients: 

“a propensity for spectacular physical action, a 
narrative structure involving fights, chases and 
explosions, and in addition to the deployment of 
state-of-the-art special effects, an emphasis in 
performance on athletic feats and stunts.” 

Although the action-adventure classification as a film genre did 
not become part of the popular culture until the 1980s, the 1960s 
had already introduced spectacular non-stop action with the 
screen arrival of James Bond. The Bond films, which at very first 
were considered to be B-films in the U.S., set the standard for 
big-event action-adventure films which have repeated 
ingredients, including a simplified characterization of villains, 
usually foreign and to some degree insane. At the end of each 
film the white hero returns the balance of power, the last shot 
showing Bond’s departure from the screen with his latest female 
conquest. 

Action-adventure films typically follow the classical Hollywood 
cinema format, having predictable characters and storylines, and 
a predictable final clash between the hero and the villain, that is, 
after a one-on-one confrontation the hero kills the villain. 
Audiences of James Bond, Die Hard, True Lies and other action- 
adventure films know the traditional formula thoroughly and 
expect to have, as Welsh (2000: p. 169) puts is, 



James Bond films in the 1960s 
introduced spectacular nonstop 


"wild but predictable characters, laconic heroes 
sometime supported by prop partners, male or 
female, and designing, inhuman villains motivated by 
evil intent and a lust for power, always posing a threat 
to civilization or order." 

In his (or seldom her) attempt to save the day, the hero, who is 
often muscular and over-sized, is faced with 

"wicked villains, terrorists, mad bombers, anarchists, 
power-hungry despots, or crime lords" (Welsh, 2000, 
p. 170). 

Parenti (1992) points out that according to the genre traditions, 
the hero is traditionally a white Anglo-Saxon Protestant male 



action, with a touch of humor, and 
foreign villains who often were at 
least somewhat insane. These 
ideas have been repeated in 
action-adventure films. The first 
actor to play James Bond on the 
big screen was Sean Connery. 



Action-adventure films have 
predictable characters. An evil, 
often foreign, villain threatens the 
white male hero and his society. In 
True Lies Arab terrorist Salim Abu 
Aziz (Art Malik), a mad and angry 
man, threatens the U.S. ... 



... while it is the hero who performs 
the film’s justified killings. Agent 
Tasker (Arnold Schwarzenegger) 
brutally kills dozens of Arabs, for 
example, by breaking their necks, 
torching them to death, and by 
shooting them dead with a rocket 
launcher and automatic rifle. 


who is saving the Western civilization from threats to its 
structures and way of life. The antagonist is usually a foreigner, 
and often his skin color is darker than the skin color of the white 
protagonist. Parenti (1992) lists Native Americans, black 
Africans, African-Americans, Russians, Arabs, alien monsters 
and evil cosmic powers as familiar Hollywood villains. As a 
character the villain is typically depicted as devil, subhuman, 
sadistic, anti-American, anti-freedom, anti-capitalist, and of an 
anti-Judeo-Christian religion (Welsh, 2000; Parenti, 1992; 
Schatz, 1994). 

As Wasko (1994) points out, Hollywood films are foremost 
commodities and have been recognized as such for a long time. 

In today’s extremely competitive market economy, media 
conglomerates, whose subsidiaries film studios are, fight against 
losses by investing in products and formulas that have brought 
profits in the past, such as films of the action-adventure genre. 
Film genres regularly follow the traditional classical Hollywood 
cinema narrative structure but also respond to the prevailing 
political environment, as well as to changes in public opinion and 
audience interests. This is also the case with the action-adventure 
film genre. 

When the Cold War started to crumble, patriarchal and hyper- 
masculinized one-man killing machines played by Sylvester 
Stallone, Arnold Schwarzenegger and Chuck Norris (Belton, 

1994; Jeffords, 1994) gave way to a new type of a hero of a new 
world order. The new hero’s physique and weapons did not 
match that of the previous heroes. Furthermore, he was 
accompanied with an important adult relationship and even 
children, and he entertained audiences with one-liners, imitating 
the lighter touch of James Bond films. The first to enter the 
screen with box-office success and to set the format for future 
action-adventure heroes was Die Hard (1988) by 20th Century 
Fox, Gordon Company and Silver Pictures, which introduced 
Bruce Willis as New York City police lieutenant John McClane. 
Also the villain received a new wrapping: Hans Gruber (played by 
Alan Rickman) was a smart, well educated European who knew 
exactly what he was doing when he tried to rob a Japanese 
company in the United States, effectively and creatively 
concealing the robbery as an international terrorist attack. The 
new hero was vulnerable because of his family. Furthermore, he 
bled as any of us do, but was still capable of taking his opponents 
out of the game one by one. This new type of hero was introduced 
on the big screen in a variety of roles from a government agent, 
played by Arnold Schwarzenegger in True Lies in 1994, to a U.S. 
President, played by Harrison Ford in Air Force One in 1997. 
While the new hero relied as much, if not more, on his 
intellectual powers than on his muscle power, unfortunately the 
intellectual villain of Die Hard rather stayed as an exception 
within the Die Hard -series than a prototype for future action- 




adventure film villains. 



In Die Hard, Bruce Willis’s 
character John McLane 
rejuvenated the one-man war 
machine hero of the 1980s. His 
physique and weapons did not 
quite match those of Rambo and 
he was a man whose marriage 
was in trouble. He fought for his 
family and country. John McLane 
also relied on one-liners, a familiar 
method from the James Bond 
films. 


While foreign villains have been attacking the U.S. on the big 
screen for decades, foreign terrorists do not usually appear in the 
most commercially successful action-adventure or thriller films. 
From the Iran Hostage Crisis (1979-1981), which introduced the 
phenomenon of international terrorism to the big U.S. public in 
news headlines, to 9/11, foreign terrorism was a central theme in 
the top fifty films of the annual domestic box-office less than 
twenty times.[3] Arab terrorism was the most popular with five 
films, its greatest competition coming from four films that drew 
their theme from the conflict in Northern Ireland. [4] 

Commercial films introduced Arab terrorist villains in two films 
in the 1980s: Iron Eagle (1986; the year’s #39 in the domestic 
box-office) and Delta Force (1986: #49), both international co¬ 
productions; and three films, each by a Hollywood major, in the 
1990s: True Lies (1994: #3), Executive Decision (1996: #24) and 
The Siege (1998: #48). 

While The Siege did poorly in the domestic box-office when it 
was released in 1998, audiences found it at rental stores in the 
aftermath of the 9/11 attack. The VHS version of The Siege 
finished in the top 200 the week following the attack and was still 
in the top 250 a week later. The movie's DVD version also 
attracted renters (Video Software Dealers Association, 2001, 
September press release, no longer available online). Though the 
film’s events are reminiscent of the events of 9/11, the film still 
offers a typical action-adventure film ending which is more 
utopian than what occurred in the post-9/11 social reality. As 
genre traditions require, the film’s conclusion reproduces and 
maintains the prevailing order that has been attacked. The film’s 
ending even restores racial justice, rejecting the film’s 
overzealous General’s attack on civil liberties, including the civil 
liberties of ethnic minorities. In addition, the film offers a true 
Hollywood ending: the hero kills the foreign terrorist villain. 
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The film portrays facts and events 
that are familiar from the U.S. 
State Department’s Patterns of 
Global Terrorism publications 
which are the country’s only 
continuous database on 
international terrorism. In 2004 
Patterns of Global Terrorism 
reports were replaced by Country 
Reports on Terrorism. 



Modern international terrorism 
and the United States 

The Siege feels contemporary because it has a plot that relies on a 
familiar version of that both the U.S. foreign policy agenda and 
news headlines regularly articulate. The federal government has 
been collecting and publishing statistical data on international 
terrorism since 1968, generally considered the starting year of 
modern international terrorism due to the July 23,1968, 
hijacking of an Israeli airliner by the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). According to Bruce Hoffman 
(1998) in Inside Terrorism, this event marked the first notable 
time when terrorists crossed international borders to commit an 
attack for political purposes while targeting innocent civilians in 
foreign countries, and they aimed to gain international media 
coverage while spreading fear and alarm in the world. 

During the first decade of modern international terrorism, 
spectacular media-attention-grabbing terrorist events with 
destructive power focused on the Middle East and Western 
Europe. It was not until 1979 when Iranian students took over 
the U.S. Embassy in Tehran that international terrorism became 
a visible topic on the U.S. foreign policy agenda, in the U.S. news 
media and in public consciousness (Evans, 1979; Stohl, 1988), 
and soon after, also on the big screen. Since the 1980s the U.S. 
Department of State has been in charge of data collection on 
international terrorism, as well as of the publication of the data 
as annual Patterns of Global Terrorism documents, as U.S. 
legislation requires ( Patterns of Global Terrorism: 1995, 1996). 
In 2004 the reports were replaced by Country Reports on 
Terrorism, which include data collected by the National 
Counterterrorism Center (NCTC). The department maintains the 
country’s only continuous statistical database on international 
terrorism. I use this data here to indicate the official U.S. 
interpretation of terrorism. 

News media also play a central role in creating public 
understanding of terrorism. When modern international 
terrorism emerged in the late 1960s, the news media and 
reporters were crucial sources of information, indeed the only 
sources of information on the topic, other than governmental. 
Academics held back from doing research on the subject for fear 









Terrorists aim at receiving media 
coverage for their acts. As Elise 
Kraft says in the film, “They want 
everyone watching." 



When seeing media helicopters 
hovering over a bombing target, a 
school, agent Hubbard takes 
matters into his own hands and 
prevents the bomb explosion and 
therefore the terrorists’ goal of 
receiving media coverage for the 
destruction of their attack. 



The destruction of the FBI 
Counterterrorism Task Force 
building in the film is not far from 
what Khalid Sheikh Mohammed, 
suspected mastermind of the 9/11 
attacks, originally planned. His 
targets included, for example, the 
CIA and FBI Headquarters in 
addition to the targets that were hit 
on September 11,2001. 


that their work would be interpreted as supporting the 
perpetrators of terrorist acts (Wieviorka, 1995). In fact, we have 
seen such name-calling, with terms such as “un-American and 
“unpatriotic,” in post-9/11 United States of those who question 
some of the methods of national policy on fighting global 
terrorism, especially U.S. policies in Iraq, which have only more 
recently become unpopular with the U.S. public. These methods 
are echoed in the film. When agent Hubbard in The Siege 
questions General Devereaux’s extreme counterterrorism 
methods and the implementation of martial law which erode civil 
liberties and terrorize citizens, the General angrily responds 

“Are you questioning my patriotism?” 

Furthermore, in real life an erosion of civil rights, including 
spying on the country’s own citizens and residents and even 
using torture as a method of questioning of terror suspects, has 
become part of U.S. post-9/11 reality without much resistance 
from the public. 

True to modern terrorism and the way it is communicated in our 
time, The Siege's narrative depicts the news media as the public's 
main source of information about terrorism. Only at the end of 
the film do the citizens of New York City become part of the story 
as actors when they react against the government action of 
detaining Arab-Americans and implementing martial law. With 
different ethnic and religious groups united, they protest against 
terrorism and extreme government actions. The film further uses 
the news media for exposition, and it even mentions news 
coverage as a specific goal of modern terrorism, as has been the 
case of modern international terrorism since its emergence in the 
late 1960s. When news helicopters arrive at a public bus that 
Arab terrorists on a suicide mission have taken over, the film’s 
female CIA operative cries out, 

"They are not here to negotiate. They were waiting for 

the cameras. They want everyone watching." 

Throughout the film, the film’s terrorists seek media attention. 

Real terrorist threats versus 
reel terrorist threats 

The Siege's screenwriters did their homework well. The film 
comes quite close to the State Department’s definitions of 
international terrorism. The script makes terrorism a 
complicated phenomenon of international relations that has 
historical similarities to world politics. The film's terrorism fits 
the State Department’s definitions of international terrorism, as 
described in Patterns of Global Terrorism publications. Foreign 
nationals are threatening the security of the U.S. and U.S. 









The bombing of an FBI building in 
the film kills some 600 people. 



The images from the film's 
bombing site eerily resemble what 
TV viewers saw less than three 
years later in real life. 



The Siege is an exceptional 
Hollywood film because it provides 
the terrorists with a backstory. The 
fundamentalist Islamic cleric and 
his followers were supported and 
financed by the CIA to destabilize 
Saddam Hussein, but the CIA left 
the group behind unprotected 


citizens, and the terrorists are crossing international borders to 
perform politically motivated attacks, though the film only 
vaguely addresses the group’s political motivations beyond 
portraying their attacks as a revenge mission. Several facts from 
the State Department documents on international terrorism 
appear in the film itself. These include, for example, a $2 million 
reward for leads (in 1999 moved up to $5 million), the cell 
structure of modern terrorist organizations, as well as a list of the 
possible countries behind the film’s attacks, that is, Libya, Iran, 
Iraq and Syria, each of them familiar from the State 
Department’s list of the state sponsors of terrorism. 

The film’s attacks are reminiscent of the 1995 Oklahoma City 
bombing, which was an act of domestic terrorism. Just as in 
1995, a van bomb in the film destroys a federal building, in this 
case it destroys the headquarters of the FBI Counterterrorism 
Task Force, killing some six hundred people. The film’s terrorists 
bring terror into New York City, just as Islamic fundamentalists 
had tried to do in the early 1990s. At that time, six U.S. citizens 
were killed when fundamentalist Islamic terrorists attacked the 
World Trade Center on February 26,1993. The goal of the 
bomb’s planter, Ramzi Ahmad Yousef, had been to kill at least a 
quarter million people. According to the State Department, the 
World Trade Center suspects had links to those who had been 
arrested the previous year and whose targets had included, for 
example, the United Nations building, and the Holland and 
Lincoln Tunnels. Their motivation for fighting an urban “holy 
war” drew from the extremists’ view that the U.S. is an enemy of 
Islam ( Patterns of Global Terrorism: 1994, 1995; Patterns of 
Global Terrorism: 1995, 1996; The 9/11 Commission Report, 
2004). 

The Siege provides its foreign terrorists with a backstory. That 
backstory draws on the first Persian Gulf War, combined with the 
U.S. 1980s experience with Afghan mujahideen fighters. We find 
out in exposition that the terrorist group’s leader, Sheik Ahmed 
bin Talal (played by Ahmed Ben Larby), is a radical 
fundamentalist Muslim cleric whom the U.S. supported and 
financed during a two-year U.S. operation to destabilize Iraqi 
leader Saddam Hussein with the help of the cleric and his 
followers. That group in Iraq was trained by the CIA. However, 
the U.S. left the group behind after the end of the Persian Gulf 
War after which many of the group’s members were slaughtered. 
These events reflect real-life CIA and Saudi aid to Afghan fighters 
against the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, and subsequent 
U.S. indifference to the area after Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan and the end of the Cold War (Jentleson, 2004; The 
9/11 Commission Report, 2004). The film also portrays some 
events that were historically realized later in 2001; for example, 
in the film the suicide bomber who sets off a bomb in the bus 



when U.S. interests in the area 
changed. 



Samir Nazhde (Sami Bouajila), the 
film’s last terror cell in New York 
City, was part of a CIA covert 
operation during the first Persian 
Gulf War. In Elise Kraft, his CIA’s 
handler’s words, “He risked his life 
for us.” 
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REWARD 


Today Osama bin Laden is on the 
FBI’s most wanted list. The film’s 
terrorists have similar motives as 
bin Laden: hatred for the U.S. But 
unlike bin Laden, the film’s 
terrorists do not have political 


came here from Germany on a student visa, which was later to be 
true of some of the 9/11 hijackers. 

Other true historical events from the 1990s form part of the film's 
backstory. As part of the first Persian Gulf War, the Bush 
administration brought U.S. troops to Saudi Arabia, the holy land 
of Islam, where the troops stayed after the end of the war. This 
did not sit well with Islamic fundamentalists, including Osama 
bin Laden and his al Qaeda network, which had grown out of the 
veterans of the Saudi- and CIA-backed mujahideen fighters from 
Afghanistan, although according to The 9/11 Commission Report 
(2004) while the Saudi and U.S. aid to Afghan fighters was worth 
billions of dollars, Osama bin Laden and his group received little 
or no U.S. funding. Osama bin Laden’s response to the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait had been an offer to the Saudi monarchy to 
call for a jihad and fight Iraq and defend Saudi Arabia with his 
mujahideen fighters. Saudi Arabia refused the offer, and instead 
joined the U.S.-led international coalition (The 9/11 Commission 
Report, 2004). 

Bin Laden vocalized his opposition to allowing U.S. forces in 
Saudi Arabia. According to Ahmad (1998/2004), bin Laden was a 
U.S. ally until 1990 when U.S. military forces as the first foreign 
military forces entered Saudi Arabia and never left. For bin 
Laden and his group, the United States became the target of a 
new jihad. Ahmad (1998/2004) argues that it is important to 
note that bin Laden’s code of ethics is determined by his 
background. Discussing bin Laden, Ahmad points out, 

"...he comes from a tribal people. Being a millionaire 
doesn’t matter. His code of ethics is tribal. The tribal 
code of ethics consists of two words: loyalty and 
revenge. You are my friend. You keep your word. I am 
loyal to you. You break your word, I go on my path of 
revenge. For him, America has broken its word. The 
loyal friend has betrayed him. Now they’re going to go 
for you" (Ahmad, 1998/2004: p. 51). 

Furthermore, for the mujahideen group, it was not new to take 
on a super power. In their view they had succeeded in driving the 
Soviet Union out of Afghanistan. Now it was time to turn on 
another powerful enemy. 

Paralleling historical events, the film’s plot has the Sheik and his 
followers turn against their old ally after the U.S. leaves them 
behind forgotten and unprotected when U.S policy interests 
change. They go on their path of revenge against their ex-ally 
who, in their view, has betrayed them. This becomes central to 
the group's motivation after the abduction of their cleric, whom 
the film’s General Devereaux considered a threat to the U.S. At 
first even the FBI/NYPD counterterrorism taskforce does not 
know that the U.S. has the cleric, and is baffled by a faxed 







goals. In the 1990s the State 
Department’s Patterns of Global 
Terrorism reports referred to 
“Usama bin Ladin” several times, 
finally in 1997 having a short 
separate section about him. In 
future years the information 
expanded more and more to 
explain his involvement in 
international terrorist threats 
against the U.S. and around the 
world. 



In the 1990s international 
terrorists, especially Osama bin 
Laden and his group al Qaeda, 
started to aim at mass casualties 
and were looking to acquire 
weapons of mass destruction 
against the U.S. True Lies (1994) 
portrays terrorists who target the 
U.S. with nuclear weapons. 



The film’s terrorists, ex-US allies, 
had learned how to make bombs 
from their CIA trainer, Elise Kraft. 


demand that only spells, “Release him.” 

The terrorist villain most developed as a character in The Siege, 
Samir Nazhde (played by Sami Bouajila), teaches Arab Studies at 
Brooklyn College. His backstory, as given in exposition in the 
film, draws from real-life events, that is, from the intifadah, the 
Palestinian uprising in the occupied areas in Israel (Patterns of 
Global Terrorism: 1992, 1993), during which he spent two years 
in jail. He became a U.S. ally, being part of a CIA covert operation 
in Iraq, run by Elise Kraft (played by Annette Bening). In her 
words, 

“He risked his life for us.” 

Kraft is Samir Nazhde’s handler but also compromised as a 
character. She has a sexual relationship with him in order to 
support him in his work and thus to receive information. She is 
indeed a tainted woman who sleeps around professionally. She 
tells to agent Hubbard that “I’m not fucking with you,” when she 
is trying to convince him that she is not hiding any information 
but giving the facts as she has them. Agent Hubbard’s terse 
response to her is, 

“How could you possibly remember who you are 

fucking?” 

The script gives Samir Nazhde a certain amount of sympathetic 
dialogue. He tells how his brother became a suicide bomber 
because the youth could no longer tolerate living in a refugee 
camp. The brother was promised that he'd live in paradise with 
seventy virgins and that his parents would be taken care of after 
his death. Bitter, Samir relates, 

“Living in a camp, my brother needs to believe it very 

much.” 

And so the brother blew up a movie theater in Tel Aviv. I indicate 
these lines because it is exceptional for a Hollywood action- 
adventure film, especially for one that draws on Middle Eastern 
terrorism, to provide the film’s antagonist with a backstory or 
any human feelings other than insanity or vengeance. 
Furthermore, the film also provides the villain’s brother, a 
suicide bomber who is not even portrayed in the film, with a 
backstory, describing the despair of living in inhuman 
conditions, even if just briefly. 

However, even with the inclusion of such moments, the film's 
script largely draws the terrorists' motivation as vengeance, with 
a touch of religious fundamentalism, while not explaining any of 
their political goals. While fundamentalist Islam serves as a 
motivation for the attacks, the film does a poor job of portraying 
a religiously motivated terrorist who would actually practice his 




In the film a religious washing of 
the body translates into a new 
terrorist attack. 



While both in real life in 2001 and 
in the film the terrorists had 
historical ties to the CIA, the film 
was behind the times when 
presenting small attacks, such as a 
bomb attack on a bus, as the 
terrorists’ methods against the 
U.S.. 


religion. This kind of script development, in fact, parallels the 
way news media coverage of international terrorism is 
structured. In the United States, the news mentions religion 
when terrorists come from the Middle East and when that 
religion is Islam but otherwise rarely touches the topic, as should 
be the case, for example, in portrayals of Northern Ireland where 
religion is an important part of the complex construction of the 
area’s terrorism. Furthermore, the way the script fails to explain 
the group’s political or social objectives also parallels news media 
portrayals of terrorism, which focus on the act, not on the 
motivation nor the political nor social context of terrorism 
(Falkenrath, 2001; Picard, 1993; Herman & O’Sullivan, 1989). 
While The Siege relies on the action-adventure film genre 
traditions when not exploring or presenting the villain’s 
motivations, the news media have no excuse for their poor 
coverage of the phenomenon of terrorism. 
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The film portrays how extreme 
governmental counterterrorism 
measures can erode civil liberties 
and citizens’ sense of freedom 
even more than terrorists. In The 
Siege soldiers enter New York City 
in the name of security. 


In certain ways the portrayal of the Sheikh and his followers, including the 
film’s terrorist antagonist, Samir, in The Siege resembles the roots and 
actions of Osama bin Laden’s al Qaeda. For them "belief is power" as 
Samir Nazhde, the sleeper cell leader, tells Elise Kraft. Earlier in the film, 
Kraft, a CIA operative, stated how she tends to be suspicious of all true 
believers. Furthermore, the film has as a character a good Arab-American, 
who, like many of Hollywood's characters of color, is the hero’s sidekick. 
This is Beirut-born FBI agent Haddad (played by Tony Shalhoub), who 
has adapted to the West. While he does practice his religion, Islam, he 
does not fully follow it in his everyday life. In other words, he is not a true 
believer so he is considered trustworthy. In addition, he has a key role 
towards the end of the film when he goes to find and support his son, 
whom General Devereaux had rounded up with other Arab-looking 
detainees. Through Haddad’s eyes viewers can experience an innocent 
person’s pain when his family becomes a target of ethnic profiling. 

Although the film brings up the film terrorists’ religion, their actions are 
portrayed only as a revenge mission. Such a script development follows in 
the line of action-adventure film genre traditions of not addressing film 
villains' motivation. The Siege 's villains are Muslims, blinded and 
motivated by hatred especially after U.S. betrayal, thus reminiscent of 
Osama bin Laden’s image in the West. 



The film’s domestic villain is 
General Devereaux (Bruce Willis) 
who sets a threat to civil society. 

As his actions toughen, he starts to 
wear a uniform. 


According to The 9/11 Commission Report (2004), Osama bin Laden has 
been targeting the U.S. since 1992. Publicly he has announced the U.S. as 
his main target several times. First, in 1992 al Qaeda issued a fatwa, 
encouraging a jihad to drive the Western powers, in particular the U.S., 
from Islamic lands. In 1996 bin Laden himself urged Muslims to drive the 
U.S. out of Saudi Arabia. In 1998 he and Ayman al Zawahiri, a fugitive 
Egyptian physician, declared a fatwa against the United States, in an 
Arabic newspaper published in London. The 9/11 Commission Report 
points out that neither was authorized to issue a fatwa, which only 
scholars of Islamic law can issue as interpretations of the law. The report 
continues to explain that in bin Laden and al Zawahiri’s view, 

“America had declared war against God and his messenger, 
they called for the murder of any American, anywhere on 
earth, as the 'individual duty for every Muslim who can do it in 
any country in which it is possible to do it'” ( The 9/11 
Commission Report, 2004: p. 47).[5] 


The report continues that only three months later bin Laden further 
argued in an ABC-TV interview, 


“It was more important for Muslims to kill Americans than to 
kill other infidels. It is far better for anyone to kill a single 
American soldier than to squander his efforts on other 









activities.” 



Against the action-adventure film 
traditions, the film stars an African- 
American, not a white Anglo- 
American, as the hero. FBI agent 
Anthony Hubbard has a sidekick 
from the same ethnic group as the 
villains, Frank Haddad, a FBI 
agent, as well as a white woman, 
Elise Kraft who is a CIA operative. 
The three characters explore 
terrorism and effects of terrorism 
on society in more depth than what 
is traditional in the action- 
adventure genre. 



Agent Haddad (Tony Shalhoub) is 
Lebanese by birth and assimilated 
into mainstream culture. 


Asked whether he approved of terrorism and of attacks on civilians, bin 
Laden replied: 

"We believe that the worst thieves in the world today and the 
worst terrorists are the Americans. Nothing could stop you 
except perhaps retaliation in kind. We do not have to 
differentiate between military or civilian. As far as we are 
concerned, they are all targets (The 9/11 Commission Report, 

2004: p. 47)."[6] 

In my view The Siege fails in its portrayal of Islamic fundamentalism. It 
touches on Islam superficially, portraying neither the religion nor its 
extreme forms in their context. The film does portray its terrorists 
drawing from their religion when preparing for their bombings; that is, 
they follow the steps of ritualistic self-purification by fasting, washing 
their bodies, and by using funeral shrouds. Shots of ritualistic hand 
washing in the film translate into a new bomb attack. Significantly, the 
only time the film portrays Samir Nazhde, supposedly a “true believer,” as 
following his religion is when he is preparing for a suicide bombing near 
the film's climax. Before that, the script had not had him express his 
religious views or practice his religion. 

Rather, the narrative develops him as a character motivated by 
disillusionment at U.S betrayal, by a feeling of powerlessness, and by a 
need for vengeance. He is as deceiving as Elise Kraft, his handler, making 
love and consuming alcohol with her to throw the CIA off his track. When 
Elise realizes that he alone comprises the last terrorist cell in New York 
City, Samir tells her, 

“You believe money is power. Belief is power.” 



Elise Kraft (Annette Bening) is a Elise sleeps with the enemy to 
tainted woman who has a special receive information, 
relationship with her terror contact. 












The cultural Other remains 
incomprehensible in this film. The 
film does not separate between 
moderate and extreme views of 
Islam. Nor does the film portray 
any identifiable characters who 
would truly practice their religion. 
The religion of Islam, supposedly a 



Samir, the main terrorist, is angry 
at the U.S. for betraying his group 
Although he is “a true believer,” 
Samir does not practice his religion 
in the film. 



The only image of Samir in Islamic 
rites is when he washes himself— 
but not in preparation for prayer 
but for a terrorist attack. 


The ex-CIA ally has become a terrorist on a suicide mission, having 
learned from the CIA how to make bombs. Samir continues, 

“Now you are to face the consequences of telling the world how 

to live.” 

His act is pure vengeance; a retaliation that does not separate between 
civilians or military targets, just as bin Laden had announced. And just as 
al Qaeda’s and other extremists’ attacks have targeted also other Muslims, 
for Samir a demonstration which has “Arabs and Jews side by side, black 
and white, Christian and Muslim” is a perfect target for the whole world to 
hear his and his group’s anger. However, while bin Laden declares his 
fundamentalist religious views, the film script does not articulate such 
views. Furthermore, since the 1990s bin Laden has been declaring a clear 
political goal — forcing the U.S. out of the Middle East — but the film 
terrorist has only an individual goal — to revenge past injustices. 

Although the terrorists of The Siege are not psychopaths or insane, as is 
often the case with Hollywood’s terrorist villains, the film’s portrayal does 
not differ much from previous films on Arab terrorism. Islam is depicted 
as a religion of terrorism in this film, as in the other four films I 
mentioned from the 1980s and 1990s which specifically deal with Middle- 
Eastern-originated terrorism. The portrayals draw from the State 
Department’s lists of the foreign terrorist organizations and the state 
sponsors of terrorism. But unlike the State Department, which emphasizes 
in its annual reports that different nations and ethnic groups should not 
be stereotyped due to the activities of small groups, Hollywood films do 
not much have variation in their portrayal of Arab villains. The main 
difference between the films of the 1980s and 1990s is that while the films 
from the 1980s, both international co-productions, only refer to Islam, in 
the films of the 1990s, each by a U.S. major, religion is an essential part of 
the terrorists’ motivation. 

This shift to focusing on religion as motivation reflects the development of 
concepts about international terrorism in U.S. foreign policy. Analyzing 
terrorism as motivated by fundamentalist religious views emerged in the 
1990s State Department reports, seeing fundamentalism as a primary 
threat to U.S. interests and citizens. Specifically towards the end of the 
decade there were reports detailing Osama bin Laden’s fundamentalist 








central part of the plot, is depicted 
only superficially. 



Both terrorists and extreme 
government actions create fear 
and chaos in society. Toward the 
end of the film, citizens 
representing different ethnic and 
religious groups march united 
against both sources of fear. For 
Samir the march is the perfect 
target. He sees no separation 
between military and civilian 
targets, just as Osama bin Laden 
had announced. 



Governmental extremism: General 
William Devereaux (Bruce Willis) 
declares martial law in New York 
City. 


Islamic network al Qaeda as a primary threat to the U.S., although the 
reports missed the magnitude of that threat. Similarly to the State 
Department’s reports, Hollywood films of the 1990s portray extremist 
Islamic terrorists threatening the U.S. mainland, while in the films of the 
1980s the threat was outside the U.S. borders. Thus film plots followed the 
development of real life international terrorism, which was introduced to 
the U.S. in news headlines for the first time as a real threat on U.S. soil in 
1993 when the World Trade Center was targeted. 

The Siege : terrorism is a crime not war 

When Hubbard and Kraft, representing the NYPD, FBI and CIA, fail to 
capture the terrorists or prevent various bombings — of a bus, a Broadway 
theater, and the FBI counterterrorism headquarters — the U.S. army takes 
over. General William Devereaux (played by Bruce Willis) dictates the 
rules of martial law in New York City, 

“I am the law. Right here, right now, I am the law.” 

He orders the internment of all young Arab-American males in New York, 
particularly in Brooklyn. He is portrayed as a sadist as he tortures an Arab 
prisoner, who has no information to give, eventually shooting him dead. 
The military siege of New York City and General Devereaux’s disregard for 
the country’s laws leave it to Hubbard not only to save the U.S. from an 
international terrorist threat but in particular to save the American way of 
life, civil liberties and constitutional rights. Hubbard's primary antagonist 
is the threat of the U.S. military, personified in General Devereaux. 
Terrorism itself, and the phenomenon’s main proponent in the film, Samir 
Nazhde, are only secondary threats, and since Samir personifies the 
foreign threat, as the action-adventure and thriller genre traditions 
require, the protagonist kills him at the end of the film. 

Although the terrorist villains of The Siege cause casualties, counted in 
hundreds, the film was behind the times in depicting real-life terrorism 
goals, that is, mass casualties. In the other two 1990s films that portray 
Middle-Eastern-originated terrorism, True Lies (1994) and Executive 
Decision (1996), foreign terrorists aim at mass casualties, imitating al 
Qaeda’s attack goals. For the Arab villains who in True Lies and Executive 
Decision come from unnamed countries, a male Muslim’s hatred of the 
U.S. is enough to motivate an attack on Americans. Clear backstory and 
human feelings, other than insanity and unexplained rage, are missing in 
these two films. They follow the traditional action-adventure film 
portrayal of villains. 

In their plotlines, True Lies and Executive Decision highlight the 
effectiveness of a special federal agency and a special military unit in U.S. 
counterterrorism. They heroically bring the film terrorists to Hollywood 
justice, that is, to their deaths, not to justice in the United States as the 
State Department describes as one of the main goals of U.S. 
counterterrorism. In terms of historical developments, the films may have 
foreseen U.S. policy, since the United States, under President Clinton, 
declared in 1998 that the country has a legal right to kill those it defines as 
terrorist leaders ( The Los Angeles Times, Richter, 1998, October 29, 





Tanks roll into New York City in the 
name of security. 



Soldiers go primarily after one 
ethnic group, Arab Americans, in 
their search for terrorists. 



Martial law cancels civil liberties 
when soldiers maintain security. 
Counterterrorism has become 
warfare on the country’s own soil. 



syndicated reprint in The Register Guard). The particular events that 
changed the policy then were the simultaneous 1998 attacks on the U.S. 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania, which the U.S. traced back to Osama 
bin Laden and his network. However, from then on the administration’s 
attempts to assassinate Osama bin Laden were futile. 

Though The Siege is quite critical of and analytical about the U.S. 
governmental and military role in counterterrorism when the country is 
under a terrorist threat on its own soil, the film also supports the 
prevailing social order. The film’s hero, a special FBI agent, not only beats 
the terrorist threat but also the threat of a military general who has run 
amok. FBI agent Hubbard’s work and words throughout the film support 
the view of terrorism being a crime, that is, a foreign terrorist threat on 
U.S. soil is a crime, not war. Therefore cases of terrorism fall under the 
jurisdiction of the FBI, which carries the primary responsibility for the 
investigation of terrorist acts on U.S. soil, performing that task under the 
Justice Department ( The 9/11 Commission Report, 2004; Pillar 
2001/2004). Hero Hubbard distrusts the CIA’s involvement in the case, as 
well the Army’s. He later finds the Army spying on his taskforce. This type 
of distrust is later echoed by The 9/11 Commission Report’s description of 
the difficulty in the coordination of some fifty counterterrorist agencies in 
pre-9/11 United States. And although the U.S. military has a major role in 
The Siege, the film denounces the view that terrorism is war (vs. a crime), 
in which case counterterrorism would fall under military purview (Pillar, 
2001/2004). In our own historical past, almost three years after the 
release of this film and in the post-9/11 world, President George W. Bush 
announced two days after the attack that the fight against international 
terrorism is 

"the first war of the 21st century. It will be the focus of my 

administration" (CNN, 2001, September 13). 

A few days later President Bush announced to the world, 

“Every nation in every region now has a decision to make. 

Either you are with us, or you are with the terrorists” ( Patterns 

of Global Terrorism 2001, 2002: p. 63). 

In this way, the film plot differs significantly from developments in 
historical reality. In the film the armed forces are the ultimate answer to 
U.S. security but also a threat bigger than terrorism to civil society. 

Martial law limits civil liberties and makes innocent citizens terrorist 
suspects. The film reduces the armed forces to the power-hungry 
character of General Devereaux, whom the heroic FBI agent brings down 
at the end of the film, and therefore restores the balance of power in civil 
society. 

The hero voices at one point of the film that the terrorists “are attacking 
our way of life.” However, in the film the attacks per se are not the major 









Agent Hubbard’s stand for civil 
society is futile when General 
Devereaux and CIA operative Elise 
Kraft decide to rely on torture to try 
to get information from a terrorism 
suspect. In the post-9/11 world, 
torture has become a part of U.S. 
counterterrorism. 



The hero’s sidekick, Agent 
Haddad, questions how welcoming 
the U.S. is to his ethnic group but 
eventually he returns to help the 
hero, as the action-adventure film 
traditions require. 


threat, but how citizens and the government respond to the attacks. Hate 
crimes and government actions that undermine civil liberties and the 
Constitution are shown to be more effective in destabilizing a society than 
that society’s external terrorist enemies. In order to restore the rules of 
civil society, the film’s answer is to state that terrorism is a crime, not war. 

Beyond a white hero 

The Siege reflects a changing U.S. society. An African-American hero has 
at his side a strong white female, although limited by her lies and 
delusions, and an Arab-American male. Hollywood’s answer to 
accusations of stereotyping certain groups as villains has been to add a 
sidekick from the same ethnic group as the villains (New York Times, 
Lyman, 2001, October 3; Parenti, 1992). In The Siege, the ethnic sidekick, 
agent Haddad survives General Devereaux' attacks on the Arab-American 
community, though he refuses to be an Arab poster boy, in the character’s 
own words a “sand nigger,” to the U.S. government when his family is 
affected by martial law. His son is taken away to a government internment 
camp with other young Arab males, poignantly predicting the ethnic 
profiling of terrorist threats in the post-9/11 United States. However, in 
spite of this, agent Haddad fills his role as a loyal sidekick, eventually 
returning to help Hubbard. 



Haddad practices his religion, 
Islam, only in one very brief 
scene... 




... while other scenes show how he 
has become part of mainstream 
U.S. society, with a mainstream 
first name, playing football and 
going to a bar with his colleagues. 
In this scene the team reacts to an 
explosion on Broadway. 



Young Arab-American males are 
taken to a detention camp. They 
are all terrorist suspects. Haddad's 
son is rounded up and taken there. 


Disillusioned by extreme 
government action, he resigns his 
job yelling at his supervisor, Agent 
Hubbard, “It’s here where I 
belong.” 


The strong female CIA agent faces the more traditional sidekick destiny, in 






particular since she is a deluded, flawed woman who not only sleeps with 
the enemy but also approves of and is part of counterterrorism methods 
that law-abiding and law-protecting hero Hubbard objects to, such as the 
torture of terrorist suspects. Elise Kraft dies at the hands of the terrorist 
antagonist, her former lover, who has used her as a shield. Hubbard and 
Haddad both shoot at Samir Nazhde, who dies without setting off the 
bomb on his body. Hubbard then rushes to help Kraft who dies before his 
eyes. If there had been a budding romance between her and Hubbard, it 
never had a chance. He fails to save her, which is just as well because her 
character was built as "tainted." She used all methods available to her; she 
was sleeping with the enemy and for that she had to pay the ultimate 
price. 

The final confrontation takes place between agent Hubbard and his white 
U.S. antagonist, General Devereaux, who has taken law into his own 
hands. Unlike foreign antagonists, the bad General's destiny is to stay 
alive and only get arrested. Hubbard’s prodigal journey brings the return 
of his faith in U.S. society and law. A strong African-American male hero 
saves the country. That is a job a strong woman is still not capable of 
doing in Hollywood. 


The budding romance between 
agent Hubbard and CIA operative 
Elise Kraft ends before it has 
barely started when Elise, the 
tainted woman, ... 
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... receives the other type of a 
traditional sidekick destiny: she is 
killed. The saving of the United 
States is left to strong men from 
U.S. minority groups. 
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General Devereaux, the film’s 
domestic villain, took matters in his 
own hands in counterterrorism and 
therefore became the film’s 
primary threat to the American way 
of life, civil liberties, and 
Constitutional rights. Unlike the 
foreign villain, he is not killed, only 
arrested at the end of the film. 



Media portrayals of terrorism 
and September 11, 2001 

I believe that one reason why September n, 2001, was such a 
shock in the United States was that the U.S. news media and film 
industry have misrepresented terrorism as something irrational 
and terrorists as ineffective insane individuals who are not 
capable of rational planning, and whom, at least in films, official 
representatives of the State kill effectively with only minor 
scratches to the hero. Also, before 9/11 the news media and 
politicians largely ignored several warnings of possible attacks. 
For example, in the spring of 2001 three former lawmakers, 
former Senators Gary Hart (Colorado) and Warren Rudman 
(New Hampshire) and former Representative Lee Hamilton 
(Indiana), from the Commission on National Security in the 21st 
Century reported to a Senate Judiciary subcommittee terrorism 
hearing that 

“a possible strike inside the United States is the 

nation’s top security concern.” 

They warned about attacks in which U.S. citizens would die on 
U.S. soil in big numbers. Hart further warned of the use of 
weapons of mass destruction in high-rise buildings. The three 
commission members recommended that one Cabinet-level 
agency should be formed in order to be able to respond in case 
such a major attack ever took place (Associated Press, 
NYTimes.com/Articles, 2001, April 3; Columbia Journalism 
Review, Evans, 2001 November/December). At that time there 
was not enough political will in the U.S. for the foundation of 
such an agency. Furthermore, the U.S. public knew little of the 
proposal because the report received little news media coverage 
(Columbia Journalism Review, Evans, 2001, November/ 
December). 


In 1998 the U.S. caught up with the 
action-adventure film justice for the 
villain. In the aftermath of attacks 
on U.S. embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania, the U.S. declared it had 
a legal right to kill those it defines 
as terrorist leaders. In True Lies 
the hero shoots the villain into the 


It is open to question whether a new Cabinet-level agency would 
have been able to prevent the al Qaeda attack on the U.S. in 
2001. The network had been targeting the U.S. already for 
several years by that time. For example, in 1998, in the release 
year of The Siege, attacks on U.S. embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania, and U.S. counterattacks in Sudan and Afghanistan 
highlighted the threat of terrorism, in particular the threat of bin 
Laden against U.S. interests. The threat was somewhat followed 













sky as a missile towards his death. 



Hollywood films have been 
accused of having taught foreign 
terrorists how to attack the U.S. 
Several films have portrayed 
attacks against high-rise buildings, 
including Die Hard in 1988. 



While action-adventure film heroes 
have effectively saved the U.S. 
during nonstop-action two-hour film 
rides... 



... films portraying international 
terrorism have mispresented 
terrorists as insane one- 


up by intelligence briefings; for example, in December 1998 the 
Presidential Daily Brief included a CIA warning, “Bin Laden 
Preparing to Hijack US Aircraft and Other Attacks” ( The 9/11 
Commission Report, 2004: p. 128). Less than three years later 
that became reality. 

I think audiences were unprepared for the reality of terrorism, 
for attacks that took several years to plan and carry out, and 
whose images imitated Hollywood’s most destructive portrayals 
of terrorism, though in Hollywood productions rather against 
foreigners than on U.S. soil. The Siege, which had not performed 
well in the domestic box-office, was the only big production film 
on international terrorism that had portrayed hundreds of 
Americans dying in a terrorist attack on U.S. soil. While 
Hollywood’s immediate reaction to the 2001 attack was to shelve 
films with terrorist themes, audiences rushed to rent films which 
had terrorist content and which showed the film terrorists dying 
at the end of each film. In the immediate post-9/11 weeks, world 
prophecies and terrorism were popular movie themes among 
audiences. Video Software Dealers Association's VidTrac, which 
reports the number of actual rental transactions, found several 
1990s terrorist movies re-entering the top 1,000 list. But not 
everyone trusted viewers to want to watch terrorist movies. The 
video-rental chain Blockbuster announced in the end of 
September that it would label new terrorist film video releases 
with a placard that would warn viewers about each film's 
terrorist content (Grossberg, 2001, September 27). 

Hollywood itself postponed the release and production of films 
with terrorist themes. Some filmmakers, including director 
Robert Altman, even blamed Hollywood for having created an 
atmosphere which had encouraged terrorists and taught them 
howto attack the U.S. (Guardian Unlimited, 2001, October 18, 
citing Hollywood Reporter ). Audiences or the film industry were 
not the only ones finding similarities between real and fictional 
terrorism. Soon after the attack the U.S. Army invited Hollywood 
filmmakers and screenwriters to meet with Army intelligence 
representatives to discuss what possible targets terrorists might 
have in the U.S. (Variety.com, Brodesser, 2001, October 7). The 
meetings may not have been farfetched when looking at the 
original attack plan of September 11, 2001. 

Similar to media organizations, terrorists have understood the 
value of live pictures, spectacular media images, immediate 
information transmission, and big audiences, as an attack in New 
York City showed. The city was within an easy reach of the world 
media, including the world’s leading media right there. 

According to The 9/11 Commission Report (2004), the main 
planner of the 9/11 attack was Khalid Sheikh Mohammed, a 
college-educated Afghan war veteran and the 1993 World Trade 
Center plotter, Ramzi Ahmad Yousef s uncle. Mohammed’s 







dimensional foreign villains whom 
U.S. heroes can easily outsmart 
and take out of the game. This 
cinematic representation along 
with sensational news portrayal of 
international terrorism left pre- 
9/11 audiences unprepared for the 
reality of terrorism. 



While The Siege fails to accurately 
delineate the terrorists' motivation, 
it succeeds in portraying terrorism 
as a complicated phenomenon 
within international relations, one 
that has strong historical, political 
and social roots. This is rare for a 
Hollywood film. 



original plan was even larger than what eventually took place on 
September n, 2001, and far greater than what any Hollywood 
film had ever depicted. According to the report, his plan had been 
to hijack ten airliners of which nine would have crashed into 
specific targets, including the 9/11 targets as well as “the CIA and 
the FBI headquarters, nuclear power plants, and the tallest 
buildings in California and the state of Washington” (The 9/11 
Commission Report, 2004: p. 154). Khalid Sheikh Mohammed’s 
final act in the original plan was 

“to land the tenth plane at a U.S. airport and, after 
killing all adult male passengers on board, and 
alerting the media, deliver a speech excoriating U.S. 
support for Israel, the Philippines, and repressive 
governments in the Arab world” (The 9/11 
Commission Report, 2004: p. 154). 

Conclusion 

The Siege was not a financial blockbuster in movie theaters but 
in my view its portrayal of citizen and government responses to 
terrorism comes closer to reality than other pre-9/11 films. But 
even though the film draws from the historical and political U.S. 
experiences with terrorism, which is exceptional for an action- 
adventure film, its portrayal of Arab terrorism, in particular 
fundamentalist Islamic terrorism, does not rise above past 
stereotypical news media and film images. Largely ignoring what 
fundamentalist Islamic terrorism is as well as its long-term goals, 
the film offers viewers misrepresentations, that is, a 
propagandistic view of Arabs and a depiction of Islam as a 
religion of terrorism. In its imagery of the detention camp of 
Arabs in New York City and the mass public protest against it 
and martial law, the film does generate sympathy at the end for 
the Arab people, and against the U.S. military in the person of 
General Devereaux whose handiwork the extreme measures had 
been. Interestingly, it had been within that demonstration that 
Samir had intended to set off his bomb, implying how terrorists 
can take advantage of progressive forces and views in the U.S. 

His plan had not only been to exploit the suffering of his own 
ethnic group but also to target those who were voicing their 
objection to that suffering. Their opposition to terrorist and also 
to extreme government actions that were undermining civil 
rights were setting a threat to Samir’s group’s terrorist goal of 
creating fear and chaos in society, in this case fear and chaos 
caused both by terrorists and by the country’s own government 
in the name of security. The film only briefly touches on this 
important aspect of terrorism. 

In spite of that impressive impact of the mise en scene at the end, 
I still feel that unfortunately the film fails in its attempt to be an 
anti-prejudice film, one that shows “the tragic consequences of 



The film also succeeds in showing 
the effects of terrorism and 
counterterrorism. It portrays the 
fear and chaos created by terrorist 
attacks and ... 



...the fear and chaos created by 
extreme government responses to 
terrorism. In the film the 
government's considering terrorism 
as an act of war brings soldiers 
patrolling in the middle of civil 
society. The Siege shows as the 
bigger threat to civil society drastic 
government action, which at worst 
undermines civil liberties and the 
U.S. Constitution more than it 
combats terrorism. 


racism,” as 20th Century Fox put it. Rather, I see the film as 
reinforcing prejudice for the major ways in which it develops its 
plot. It relies on religion, in this case Islam, as a motivation but 
offers only a superficial portrayal of Islam, especially in not 
making a clear separation between extremist and moderate 
views. It addition, it portrays two major Arab characters, both of 
whom are Muslims but neither of whom fully practices his 
religion. The cultural Other remains incomprehensible in this 
film. 

Despite its shortcomings, I think The Siege does succeed in 
developing concepts that other films and the mainstream news 
media had not done in pre-9/11 United States. Terrorism and 
counterterrorism are not simple phenomena that exist in any 
particular moment in history, but they develop and change over 
time as social, historical and political conditions change. 
Mujahideen fighters, whom President Reagan once saw as 
freedom fighters and whom he compared to the United States' 
founding fathers, developed into a U.S. enemy several years later. 
Similar to the U.S. experience with mujahideen fighters, the 
film’s terrorists react to U.S. actions and vice versa, the two 
parties having a long history with each other. Even the main 
terrorist, Samir Nazhde, has a more complicated storyline and 
personal motivation in the film than the more traditional insane 
killer, who is so familiar from Hollywood films on terrorism. 

While in pre-9/11 United States The Siege did not attract large 
audiences, home audiences found the film on video after real life 
terrorism surpassed the destructive power of film portrayals of 
terrorism. Despite the film's offering a traditional Hollywood 
ending with the Third World terrorist, Samir, killed and the 
white U.S. threat to civil liberties, General Devereaux, arrested, I 
think the film's dark tone and portrayal of threatening 
government responses to terrorism better describe terrorism and 
its threats to civil society than familiar questions from the news 
media such as, “Why do they hate us?” Instead of asking that 
question, maybe the question should be, “What is the whole 
story?” We are not "supporting" terrorists if the news media, 
researchers, and the public ask tough questions in order to 
understand how current and future terrorist threats have 
developed and are developing. Rather, that approach means 
understanding better the complexity of terrorism and better 
protecting the country and its citizens. The plan for the 
September 11, 2001, attack was in the works for several years. Its 
political background and motivations grew out of historical and 
political developments and changes that took several decades, 
just as did the events that resulted in terrorist attacks and threats 
in The Siege. 

Now the U.S. is fighting a war on terror in Iraq, according to the 
White House. By now more U.S. citizens have died in that war 


than on September n, 2001, not to forget the tens of thousands 
of, if not a hundred thousand, Iraqi casualties. The 9/11 
Commission Report (2004) found no connection between the 
9/11 attack and Iraq. The war on the true origins of the 9/11 
terror, the war in Afghanistan, has largely disappeared from 
news headlines and political speeches while hardliners have been 
resurfacing in the area. On the home front, the war in Iraq and 
on terrorism has been used in political speeches, at times even to 
claim that electing one’s political opponent to office would be 
voting for terrorists. 

One of the main objectives of terrorism is to create fear and 
chaos in society. In my view civil society should not aid and 
support terrorists in that goal, as has happened in the post-9/11 
era when, for example, politicians have used scare tactics and 
propaganda to influence citizens’ voting decisions, and when the 
government, without warrants, has spied on U.S. citizens and 
residents on their phone calls, e-mail messages, library 
transactions and Internet habits. Furthermore, indefinitely 
detaining terror suspects in the U.S. Naval Base in Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, hiding unreported and therefore officially nonexistent 
terror suspects, so-called “ghost detainees,” at secret locations, 
and using torture as a method of questioning are questionable 
methods of any legal society. In agent Hubbard’s words in The 
Siege the terrorists “have won” if our society fights terror with 
terror and takes steps that erode the rules of civil society. 

At the same time, the film’s main terrorist, Samir Nazhde, 
reminds us of the reality of terrorism, 

“There will never be a last cell.” 

His goal was to create fear and chaos in society through his own 
and his group’s actions as well as through his target’s 
countermeasures. Those citizens who protect civil liberties, reject 
ethnic profiling, and question extreme government responses to 
terrorism, in addition to standing up against terrorism, are a 
threat to his or any terrorist's cause because these citizens would 
uphold and maintain the rules of civil society even when that 
society is a direct target of terrorism. These citizens' actions 
reject the goal of terrorism: fear and chaos. That is, their goal is 
freedom from fear and chaos from any source. In my view it is 
not unpatriotic to ask tough questions under tough times when 
protecting the rules of civil society and when trying to keep 
society free of fear and chaos from terrorists and extreme 
government responses to terrorism. 

Go to Notes and Works Cited page 
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Notes 


1. The work draws from my 2005 doctoral dissertation, University 
of Oregon, School of Journalism and Communications, Hollywood 
Portrayal of Modern International Terrorism in Blockbuster 
Action-Adventure Films: From the Iran Hostage Crisis to 
September 11,2001. 

2. The top fifty domestic box-office from 1980 until September 11, 
2001, had sixteen films that have international terrorism as the 
film’s main theme (annual domestic box-office, top 250 (1980- 
2001), Variety.com): 

• Commando (1985), 

• Invasion USA (1985), 

• Iron Eagle (1986), 

• The Delta Force (1986), 

• Die Hard (1988), 

• Die Hard 2: Die Harder (1990), 

• Patriot Games (1992), 

• Passenger 57 ( 1992), 

• True Lies (1994), 

• Blown Away (1994), 

• Die Hard with a Vengeance (1995), 

• Executive Decision (1996), 

• Air Force One (1997), 

• The Jackal (1997), 

• Ronin (1998), 

• The Siege (1998). 

3. Annual domestic box-office data, top 250. Variety.com. See the 
list of films in endnote 2. 

4. Patriot Games (1992), Blown Away (1994), The Jackal (1997) 
and Ronin (1998). 

5. The 9/11 Commission Report (2004) citing: text of World 
Islamic Front’s Statement Urging Jihad Against Jews and 
Crusaders (1998, February 23). In Al Quds alArabi. (Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service transl.), signed by Usama bin 
Laden, Ayman al Zawahiri and three others. 

6. The 9/11 Commission Report (2004) citing: Hunting Bin Ladin 





(1998, May). PBS Frontline broadcast, 
www.pbs.org/wgbh/pages/frontline/ 

shows /binladen/who/interview.html . 
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Aladdin, Al-Qaeda, and Arabs in 
U.S. film and TV 


by Christian Blauvelt 



1. The condescending pairing of 
geography and culture often 
creates a stereotype, in this 
case, for the Inuit people. 


• Reel Bad Arabs: How Hollywood Vilifies a People by Jack G. 
Shaheen (New York: Olive Branch Press, 2001) 574 pages 

• Reel Bad Arabs: How Hollywood Vilifies a People, directed by 
Sut Jhally, DVD, 50 min., Media Education Foundation, 2006 

“Arabs are the most maligned group in the history of 
Hollywood. They are portrayed, basically, as sub-human 
untermenschen, a term used by Nazis to vilify Gypsies and 
Jews. These images have been with us for more than a 
century.” 

— Jack Shaheenfi fopen endnotes in new window] 

Shaheen’s new documentary Reel Bad Arabs: How Hollywood Vilifies 
a People, released in conjunction with his book of the same title, takes 
up the issue of Arab representation in U.S. media. His film effectively 
demonstrates the influence of Victorian-era Orientalist narratives on 
the depiction of Arabs in Hollywood cinema, which presents them as 
backwards, violent, mystical, lascivious, hateful, prejudiced, and 
misogynistic. 



2. Geography = culture: in 
fiction film the desert mise-en- 
scene becomes a reductive 
signifier of Arab culture. 


3. Hollywood uses the harsh, 
forbidding quality of the desert to 
personify Arabs. The desert is 
harsh and violent; therefore Arab 
characters are harsh and violent. 


Hollywood cinema has played into near-mythological stereotypes 








about Arabs, which imply that the Middle East is a land of cultural 
otherness, full of people who cannot be understood in Western terms 
and thus should not be thought of as human. From the early 1900s 
when Edison in the United States and Pathe and Gaumont in France 
were making films, film has used as a narrative convention that Arabs 
occupy a mystical land of harsh deserts, tropical oases, genies, magic 
carpets, thieving bandits, decadent sultans, conniving sheiks, and 
sensual harem girls. Today, such scripting survives in popular 
children’s films like Disney’s Aladdin, but it has been usurped in large 
part by the new popular myth: that of Arabs, or Muslims in general, as 
terrorists who may not only be plotting the destruction of the West 
from the Middle East but may even be plotting the United States 
destruction from the suburban townhouse next door (e.g., as in Fox 
TV’s 24). 



4. Delacroix uses bright colors to emphasize the sensual opulence of 
Arab sultans and denote Arab culture as exotic. 



These media stereotypes have a malleability that allows for their 
manipulation by politicians and policy makers to construct a narrative 
justifying U.S. imperialism. In these ideological narratives, Arab 
culture doesn’t matter; what matters is spreading “freedom” and 
“democracy,” which become nothing more than useful keywords 
justifying Western hegemony and U.S. cultural exportation and 
domination. Jean-Luc Godard once replied, when asked why U.S. films 
are the most popular in the world, 

“Because Americans tell the best stories. They can invade a 

country and immediately construct a narrative justifying it.” 

In fact, the WMDs for which the U.S. went to war with Iraq can almost 
be termed a MacGuffin, one of Hitchcock’s non-existent plot catalysts, 
which merely serves to launch the story and has no significance in and 
of itself. What has more consistently served to win U.S. public 
acceptance of the invasion of Iraq — begun March 19, 2003 — were the 







5. The popular image of male- 
female relations in Arab society, 
first promulgated during the 
19th century. Women are 
chattel, objects of sexual 
fascination. Men are lascivious 
and dehumanizing. 


continually negative images of Arabs in Hollywood film and television, 
which gained new acceptance in the aftermath of 9/11. 

Arabs, and Muslims in general, have been culturally coded as “others,” 
a dislocated social position which many politicians and media 
producers have used to position Arabs as phantom enemies, as 
scapegoats for latent U.S. xenophobic tendencies. In this regard, 
Hollywood filmmakers have often used Arabs in narratives in very 
much the same way as Nazi propagandists portrayed Jews in the 1930s 
and 40s. 



6. The lascivious Arab man: note how the man has a darker skin color 
than the woman, pairing race with unbridled sexuality. 



7. Delacroix’s "Death of Sardanapalus," the ultimate rendering of 
perceived Arab decadence: naked harem girls are about to be 
slaughtered as Sardanapalus’ kingdom falls. Such a pairing of Arab 
sexuality with violence still informs much of our contemporary 




understanding of gender relations in the Arab world. 


If many politicians have capitalized on negative media representations 
of Arabs for imperialist ambitions, then we have a causation paradox. 
Which came first? Is it the neoconservative desire to construct a 
phantom enemy against whom U.S. values become defined in a 
mythological battle between good vs. evil, east vs. west, and, yes, 
Christian vs. Muslim?[ 2 ]_ 0 r is it that the stereotypical narratives came 
first and policy makers used available stereotypes for political ends? 

We cannot answer that with certainty. 

Nevertheless, we can trace shifts in patterns in media stereotyping. 
Now, while discerning viewers may shudder at the idea of African 
American actors relegated to playing main servants in Hollywood films 
through the 1950s, condemn Westerns for glorifying genocide of Native 
Americans, and loathe a frequently appearing Jewish pawnbroker 
stereotype — most disgusting in Alec Guinness’ Fagin in David Lean’s 
Oliver Twist (1948) — viewers easily accept as justifiable that Jack 
Bauer hang the Muslim terrorist who nuked Los Angeles in Season 6 of 
24 or marvel at the lush visuals, catchy show tunes, and indeed casual 
racism of Disney’s Aladdin.[ 3] As Shaheen describes the easy cultural 
reduction to stereotype, 



“All aspects of our culture project the Arab as villain. These 
are stereotypes which rob an entire people of their 
humanity.”[3] 

My essay offers an analysis and critique of Shaheen’s documentary and 
the particular aspects of that prejudice on which he focuses in order to 
survey the history of Hollywood’s racist portrayals of Arabs and 
Muslims. 


8. Decadence and violence. 


Myths of Arabland 



9. Hollywood Orientalism. 


Cultural identity partly derives from geography so that landscape often 
points to patterns of economic and social activity. Rivers, such as the 
Huang and the Nile, have fostered the agrarian economies as well as 
transportation networks. An island country like Japan often becomes a 
prime hub of sea-bound trade networks, with fishing playing a large 
role in local food production. However, topographic-ethnic 
associations can also lead to reductive connotations. The Inuit people 
traditionally have lived within the Arctic Circle in frigid, ice-filled 
tundra environments, but when such an association leads mainly to 
imagery of Inuits living in igloos and ice fishing, the complexity of a 
great people’s culture gets reduced to what is little more than Rankin 
Bass imagery. (Image 1) Worse yet, geography may be used 
metaphorically to take on a personified quality that translates into 
attitudes toward that part of the world. When Africa means the 
“Jungle,” that’s not just a landscape but a state of mind. Thus Conrad’s 
Heart ofDarknes, links cultural “backwardness” to geographic 
“backwardness” and finds Western morality impossible in a realm of 








10. Palatial splendor with 
magnificently embroidered 
carpets, bejeweled goblets, 
beautiful women, rich silk. 


incessant Darwinian struggle. 

Such pejorative association between topography and cultural identity 
shapes the mise-en-scene and is the initial locus of much of 
Hollywood’s negative portrayal of Arabs. As Shaheen puts it, 

“The depiction of Arabs always begins with the desert.” 

As with depictions of Africa where the jungle connotes both danger and 
cultural “backwardness,” the “hostility” of the desert environment 
often translates into attitudes about the people who live there. (Image 
2) Certainly many parts of the Arab world do feature desert 
landscapes. However, any uniform marriage of people and place in 
terms of the connotations of "desert" would ignore both physical and 
cultural variety, including the modern urban environments of Dubai 
and Abu Dhabi, the Mediterranean climate of Tunisia, Libya, and 
Lebanon, the fertile fields of the Nile Valley, the rugged plateaus of 
Kurdistan, and the mountains of Morocco. 


Looking at this kind of reductionism in more cultural terms, 

Hollywood not only gives Arabs a Muslim identity but all-too-often 
gives Muslims an Arab identity, when in reality Arabs make up only 
about 1/3 of the total worldwide Muslim population of over one billion 
people. Narratively linking Muslims with the desert sets in place an 
even more sweeping misperception of the great faith’s cultural diversity 
and complexity. How could tying Islam to those living in the desert 
relate to the experience of Muslims living in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
Balkans, central Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or Indonesia — regions 
that don’t feature deserts as prominent topographical features? For 
example, Indonesia, the most populous Muslim country in the world, is 
primarily tropical in its climate, with mountains, the rainforest, and the 
sea as the most prominent geographical landmarks. For Hollywood 
films to create a link between landscape and religion shows a profound 
ignorance of the world. (Image 3) 

“We inherited the Arab image primarily from Europeans.” 



11. Disney’s Orientalism. 
Aladdin presents the highly 
sexualized belly-dancer as its 
one mode of representing Arab 


Shaheen is referring here to 19th century Orientalism, a movement 
inspired in part by British and French acquisition of lands in the 
Middle East and North Africa. European cultural production, both 
artistic and popular culture, included a plethora of fantastical travel 
writing which emphasized the exoticism of the Middle East through 
mythopoetic stereotypes that revealed little about the actual local 
culture but attracted rich European tourists. In the visual arts, Eugene 
Delacroix’s Orientalist paintings portrayed Arab culture as beyond 
decadent, with lascivious sultans wearing vibrant colors and sensual 
silk while surrounded by scantily clad harem girls. (Images 4-6) 
Delacroix also frequently depicted Arab sexuality as paired with death 
as in "The Death of Sardanapalus" (1827). (Images 7-8) These exotic 
stereotypes were transmitted to United States where they found a 
parallel cultural foothold, especially in the early 20th century when 







women. Even Princess Jasmine 
is sexualized in similar terms. 



12. Disney animators gave a 
menacing palace guard 
stereotypical facial features 
including a heavy brow, hooked 
nose, thick lips, and missing 
teeth. 


dime novels promoted ethnocentric adventure narratives about the 
“superior” Western culture taming the U.S. West and its Native 
American inhabitants. The dimestore novelists attached a similar 
xenophobic sense of “otherness” to the Middle East, to Native 
Americans, and to Asians, especially the Chinese. And Columbia 
University Professor Edward Said demonstrated the ways that these 
stereotypes persist today, even in academic analysis: 

“All academic knowledge about India and Egypt is 
somehow tinged with, impressed with, and violated by 19th 
century Orientalism.”[4] 

Characterizing this “otherness” is the sense that Arabs are 
“backwards.” As a character relates about her fictional Middle East- 
inspired country in the Elvis Presley movie Harum Scarum (1965): 

“When you cross the mountains of the moon into our 
country, you will be stepping back 2,000 years.” 

Shaheen argues that the mythopoetic trappings of Arab culture as 
depicted in Hollywood films have become so rigidly codified that they 
have an amusement park-like uniformity: 



13. This stunningly violent 
image from Aladdin shows a 
hateful Arab merchant swinging 
a sword to cut off Princess 
Jasmine’s hand, since she 
doesn’t have money to pay for 
an apple she gave to a hungry 
boy. 


“We have this fictional setting called Arabland, a mythical 
theme park. And in Arabland, you have the ominous music, 
you have the desert as a threatening place, we add an oasis, 
palm trees, a palace that has a torture chamber in the 
basement.” 

In a common mise-en-scene, opulent, palatial interiors reveal a cruel, 
bloated pasha reclining on cushions and surrounded by harem 
maidens. The pasha possesses an unquenchable appetite for the flesh 
and requires sensual handmaidens and harem girls to appeal to his 
lascivious desires. (Images 9-10) However, as in the movie Samson 
Against the Sheik (1962), the Arab harem maidens don’t attract the 
pasha’s attention as much as the blonde European girl does, so he must 
abduct and ravish her against her will. 

The codified trappings of Arabland which Shaheen identifies as the 
“Instant Ali Baba Kit” include costuming women in belly-dancing 
outfits and transparent pantaloons, while giving the male villains long, 
curved, scimitars. Since Arabland is clearly a mystical land, its 
inhabitants ride on magic carpets, and snake charmers hypnotize 
deadly cobras with eerie flute music. These trappings are not merely 
found in Classical Hollywood films that demonstrate an Orientalist 
influence like The Thief of Baghdad (1924 and 1940) or The Garden of 
Allah (1936), or films featuring Jamie Farr, but in even more recent 
fare including the 1992 Disney blockbuster Aladdin. Aladdin, in fact, 
continues the stale Orientalist fantasy, portraying all Arab men as 
either street thugs, pickpockets, emasculated palace guards, beggars, 
sultans, or sorcerers. (Image 11) A male character early in the film 
even declares to his master upon stealing a jewel, 





“I had to slit a few throats, but I got it.” 



14. The origin of Disney’s anti- 
Arab caricatures lies in its anti- 
Semitic cartoon The Small One 
(1978) directed by Don Bluth. 
The Jewish moneylenders here 
possess almost identical facial 
features to the Arabs in Aladdin 
and share a similar rapacious 
glee for accumulating wealth. 



15. A love of money paired with 
a penchant for cruelty defines 
Disney’s depiction of Jewish 
merchants in The Small One, 
much like... 



16. ... the greedy Arab trader 
who narrates the opening of 
Aladdin. 


The men are short and stocky with thick lips, missing teeth, heavy, 
menacing brows, and hooked noses, while the hero Aladdin and 
heroine Jasmine look like suburban, white, U.S. teenagers. (Image 
12) Arabs are shown as gratuitously cruel, with characters making 
several references to beheading. One Arab merchant even tries to cut 
off Jasmine’s hand when she doesn’t have money to pay for an apple 
she gave to a hungry boy. (Image 13) Few U.S. film critics mentioned 
the visual stereotyping in the villains' the heroes' facial characteristics 
except for Roger Ebert who asked, 

“Wouldn't it be reasonable that if all the characters in this 
movie come from the same genetic stock, they should 
resemble one another?”[5] 

Shaheen argues, 

"The film recycled every old degrading stereotype from 
Hollywood’s silent, black and white past.” 

In this vein, Aladdin opens with the expository song “Arabian Nights” 
which includes the lyrics" 

“Oh, I come from a land 

From a far away place where the caravan camels roam 
Where they cut off your ear if they don’t like your face 
It’s barbaric but, hey, it’s home.” 

The stereotypes in Aladdin also draw upon anti-Semitic imagery for 
inspiration, most notably those from the anti-Semitic Disney animated 
short The Small One (1978), a children’s Biblical tale, about the donkey 
who would carry The Virgin Mary to Bethlehem to give birth. That film 
features a musical number called “Clink-Clink, Clank-Clank,” about 
Jewish moneylenders’ fetishistic “love of money.” Over and over, three 
dancing moneylenders sing the lyrics “Clink-Clink, Clank-Clank/ Put 
the money in the bank,” while cruelly humiliating the young boy who is 
trying to sell his donkey. (Image 14) Almost impossible to watch and 
despicable for its stereotypes, The Small One has been covered up by 
Disney executives. In that film, in particular, Jewish merchants are 
portrayed with almost exactly the same facial characteristics as the 
Arab villains have in Aladdin and similarly possess both a love of 
money and penchant for cruelty. (Image 15). (Image 16). 

Of course, cartoonish anti-Arab stereotypes like those in Aladdin have 
long found a home in animated cartoons. The Warner Brothers’ 















17. Ali Baba, The Mad Dog of 
the Desert is another cartoon 
depiction of Arabs, painting 
them as buffoons or fools. 



cartoon Ali Baba Bunny (1957, Chuck Jones) begins with buffoonish 
"villain music" playing over a shot of a bearded, mustache-twirling Ali 
Baba looking through beer bottles as if they were binoculars while palm 
trees wave in the background and a subtitle declares him to be “The 
Mad Dog of the Desert.” (Image 17) 

“The Arab is a one-dimensional caricature, cartoon cutouts 
used by filmmakers as stock villains and as comic relief... 
and so over and over, we see Arabs in movies portrayed as 
buffoons, their only purpose being to deliver cheap laughs.” 

Shaheen says this while discussing feature fiction. He points to the 
cartoonish deployment of Arabs in Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981, 
Steven Spielberg), especially the scene where Indiana Jones shoots the 
menacing Arab wielding a scimatar, a death meant to be a joke. 

(Image 18) The Joey Heatherton film The Happy Hooker Goes to 
Washington (1977) also features a cartoonish Arab character, Sheik Ali 
played by Jerry Fischer, who admits that he has had sex with both dogs 
and sheep, taking the lascivious Arab stereotype to new depths of 
depravity. James Cameron’s live-action cartoon True Lies (1994) also 
features Arabs cast in the role of villain/buffoon, this time in their 
modern iteration as terrorists. Not only does True Lies subject the 
audience to Jamie Lee Curtis' pole-dancing, but it features Arab 
terrorists who are not only dangerous, but also incompetent, bungling 
fools. One scene features a terrorist who is prepared to detonate a 
nuclear bomb in Miami with one turn of a key...but has forgotten the 
key. 

Go to page 2 


18. A live-action feature-length 
cartoon is Steven Spielberg’s 
Raiders of the Lost Ark. In 
Spielberg’s attempt to make a 
joke out of a death, Jones 
casually shoots an Arab 
menacing him with scimitar. 
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Then there’s actor Jamie Farr: the man has turned playing Arab 
buffoons into a cottage industry. To name but one example, Farr 
plays “The Sheik” in Cannonball Run 2 (1981), where he has lines 
like, “I have a weakness for blondes and women without 
mustaches,” and, “Have you ever considered joining a harem?” 
while groping and ogling the white U.S. women around him. 
(Image 19) He is also depicted as being inordinately stupid and 
incapable of realizing the value of money, demanding to reserve, 

“Twelve suites! Better yet, the whole floor!” 


19. Jamie Farr has set the 
acting standard for exaggerated 
portrayal of Arabs. “Have you 
ever considered joining a 
harem?” is the line given him 
when he meets a bunch of 
blonde, white women, 
reinforcing the notion that Arab 
men are not only lascivious, but 
are particularly lustful after white 
women. 



The lascivious Arab carries across many Hollywood films: 

• In Jewel of the Nile (1985) Sheik Omar manipulates Kathleen 
Turner into coming to “Arabland” with him, where he 
promptly imprisons her and subjects her to his gross passions; 

• Protocol (1984) revolves around a Sheik’s infatuation with 
Goldie Hawn. 

• In the fake-James Bond film Never Say Never Again (1983) 
Kim Basinger is abducted by Arab terrorists, tied to an auction 
block, stripped down to her underwear, and sold-off to 
ravenous Bedouin. 

• In Sahara (1983), Brook Shields is sold into slavery and 
bought by a perverse Arab sheik who sexually assaults her 
while she cries, “Get away from me you dirty creep!” 

• Neil Simon’s Chapter 2 (1970) begins with a character asking 
Paul Newman, “How was London?” to which he replies, “Full 
of Arabs.” 

In regards to the Simon film, Shaheen asks, 

“What if he had said [in Chapter 2] ‘full of blacks,’ ‘full of 
Jews,’ or ‘full of Hispanics’? I mean that’s ridiculous, 
why do we say these things?” 


20. The obnoxious Mr. Habib 
shouts gibberish (intended to 
sound like Arabic) telling his 
submissive wife to shut up in 
Father of the Bride Part II. 


In many films like Chapter 2, which have nothing to do with the 
Middle East, Hollywood includes Arab stereotypes and slurs. 
Shaheen points out that one of the most gratuitous examples of 
Arab stereotyping occurs in Disney’s Father of the Bride Part II 
( 1995 ) where a domineering, sleazy-looking, broken-English- 
speaking, rich Arab businessman named Mr. Habib tries to buy 
Steve Martin’s house. Habib’s submissive wife tries to speak up at 
one point, and he shouts gibberish at her to make her shut up, 
recalling the The Garden of Allah where gibberish was meant to 













21. Recalling the Jewish 
pawnbroker stereotype, Mr. 
Habib extorts $100,000 from 
Steve Martin’s character, or else 
he will destroy Martin's home. 
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22. Robert Zemeckis’s Back to 
the Future recycles the same 
old stereotypes from the past 
with its depiction of an Arab 
terrorist menacing the film’s 
heroes. 



23. The terrorist even shoots 
down Christopher Lloyd’s mad 
scientist. Why would an Arab 
terrorist appear in a film that has 
nothing to do with the Middle 


stand in for Arabic. (Image 20) Not only does this characterization 
connote Arab men treating their wives poorly, it also draws upon 
degrading anti-Semitic moneylender stereotypes in the scene where 
Habib has brought a wrecking ball to destroy Martin’s house unless 
Martin pays him an extra $100,000 to buy back a home which he 
has owned for only one day. (Image 21) This scene and this 
stereotypical character were wholly gratuitous in the film, since 
previous versions of Father of the Bride like the 1950 film starring 
Elizabeth Taylor and Spencer Tracy never featured such 
stereotypes. Likewise, the slave traders who kidnap Russell Crowe 
in Gladiator are Arabs. Or in Robert Zemeckis' Back to the Future 
(1985), the plot is about a time-traveling mad scientist, but the film 
inexplicably begins with inept Libyan terrorists trying to gun down 
the protagonists. As Shaheen puts it, 

“This movie wasn’t about the future. It was the same old 

stereotyping from the past.” (Image 22-23) 

Arab women onscreen 

In contemporary social terms, throughout the broader Arab world 
women are attending higher education at the same rates as men. In 
one exemplary endeavor, Qatar is opening up University City, a 
massive college campus bringing in the best professors and 
researchers from U.S. universities to instruct the next generation of 
young Arab men and women. In fact, female enrollment in 
University City is, so far, even greater than that of men. In the 
Muslim world, women are taking jobs in business, communications, 
social planning, engineering, and government, and while Americans 
constantly upbraid a Muslim country like Pakistan for its treatment 
of women, Pakistan has elected a female Prime Minister, when the 
United States has never had a female President. 

Admittedly, the Muslim world confronts many unresolved issues 
related to women’s rights. In Saudi Arabia, the religious police 
enforce a law that women wear the abaya in public and that they not 
leave home without written permission from a man. Women there 
are not allowed to drive, associate with a man other than their 
husband or a close relative, or vote. In Afghanistan under the 
Taliban, religious authorities forced women in public to wear the 
burqa under penalty of corporal punishment or even death. In 
Pakistan, sexist rape laws shift blame onto the victim if she were not 
escorted by a man and a rape victim herself can be stoned for the 
crime committed against her. Few Muslim countries have many 
female politicians. For example, Bahrain elected its first female MP 
in 2006. That same year, women ran for MP slots in Kuwait, but 
none won. However, women hold 22.5% of the seats in the United 
Arab Emirates legislature, higher than the global average of 17.5%. 
The Tunisian parliament is 23% women. Even though in parts of the 
Muslim world (such as in Saudi Arabia and Iran), strict 
interpretations of Islamic law severely restrict women, Islamic law 





East? The script goes out of its 
way to include a stereotype in a 
setting where it doesn’t even 
make sense. 



24. Hollywood casts Arab 
women as either objects of 
eroticized spectacle, submissive 
“bundles in black” treated 
horribly by men, or psychotic 
terrorists. 



25. A belly-dancer tries to entice 
Kirk Douglas in Cast a Giant 
Shadow. 



there still gives women certain rights they lacked in pre-Islamic 
societies. As Islamic history professor William Montgomery Watt 
suggests: 

“At the time Islam began conditions for women were 
terrible — they had no right to own property, were 
supposed to be the property of the man, and if the man 
died everything went to his sons. Muhammad improved 
things quite a lot. By instituting rights of property 
ownership, inheritance, education, and divorce, he gave 
women certain basic safeguards. So, in such a historical 
context, the Prophet can be seen as a figure who testified 
on behalf of women’s rights.” r 61 fopen endnotes in new 
windowl 

Hollywood has never reflected these complexities of women’s 
experiences in the Muslim world preferring to instead typecast them 
in the roles of harem girl, belly dancer, oppressed wife, and burqa- 
wearer. In Hollywood films like Protocol (1984) or Indiana Jones 
and the Last Crusade (1989), Muslim women are always seen in the 
shadows, completely covered in black, marginalized from the male 
populace on screen, but also marginalized from the narrative action, 
reduced to nothing more than being receptacles for Westerners’ 
sympathy. Furthermore, the social assumption in the United States 
that Arab women have be cover themselves with headscarves and 
burqas in the Middle East stands in stark contrast to the way that 
Hollywood frequently presents Arab women in the most sexualized 
light. Foremost among these sexualized depictions is the belly 
dancer, who has turned up in films from feature film's very 
beginning as a cheap erotic spectacle for the attention of the male 
gaze. The belly dancer scene also reinforces characterizations of 
Arab men as lascivious. These sensual portrayals have a long history 
and are, as Shaheen puts it, 

“inspired by early images of the Orient, as the place of 
exoticism, intrigue, and passion.” (Images 24-25) 

Recently the female Arab character has had more agency in 
Hollywood films, but as blood-thirsty terrorists. Such is the plotline, 
for example, in Death Before Dishonor (1987) and Never Say Never 
Again (1983). (Images 26-27) At least this way they are portrayed 
as having some power, as opposed to what Shaheen calls the 
“bundles in black,” women — usually extras — completely covered 
from head to foot in black garments or burqas. (Image 28) Both 
the belly dancer and the bundles in black posit Arab women as 
submissive and subordinated to men, casting men in the role of 
misogynist oppressor. 

Arab threat: Mideast politics and Hollywood 

“Washington and Hollywood spring from the same 














26. When an Arab woman 
actually has agency, however, 
she’s a psychotic terrorist, killing 
people with glee. 



27. Showing them as killing with 
cold-blooded efficiency, 
Hollywood suggests that when 
Arab women are liberated, they 
must naturally become killers. 



28. Bundles in black. 


DNA.” 

Jack Valenti, longtime President of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, declared this about both industry ties to politics and the 
kinds of representations most commercially viable in film. Indeed, 
Hollywood narratives are inextricably tied into politics. Often, 
hegemonic and counter-hegemonic forces struggle over how a script 
will fit into the prevailing political atmosphere, whether it will fit 
into mainstream expectations or whether it will stand in opposition 
to the establishment. Sometimes a Hollywood film can popularize a 
particular social issue, spurring new social awareness — as the films 
Philadelphia (1993) and And the Band Played On... did in raising 
public and governmental awareness of the AIDS crisis. Hollywood 
films can play an important agenda-setting role but more commonly 
they react to the government's messages, tacitly reinforcing them. If 
the Department of Homeland Security’s raising of the terror threat 
level doesn’t instill enough fear, then another season of 24 is just 
around the corner to make Americans suspect their neighbors and 
look over their shoulders for terrorists. Hollywood and Washington 
reinforce and react to one another. 

Hollywood’s image of Arabs and Arab-Americans owes a lot to U.S. 
foreign policy over the past sixty years, and contemporary U.S. 
foreign policy finds easy reinforcement in the images Hollywood 
creates. While the mystical “Arabland” has accompanied Hollywood 
filmmaking from the very beginning, images of Arabs and Muslims 
as terrorists are a postmodern phenomenon. In Reel Bad Arabs, 
Shaheen identifies three events responsible for this change in the 
perception of Arabs: 

1. The Palestinian/Israeli conflict has proven the United States 
always supports Israel. 

2 . The Arab Oil embargo of the 1970s angered Americans due to 
rising gas prices. 

3 . The Iranian Revolution negatively affected U.S. perception of 
Muslims when Iranian students took U.S. diplomats hostage 
for over one year. 


These events helped frame how Arabs and Arab-Americans would 
be viewed in U.S. media. Interestingly, the image of the sheik 
changed the most. The Arab Oil Embargo of the 1970s raised the 
spectre of the fantastically wealthy sheik, with millions of dollars in 
his bank account from oil money and diversified investments in 
worldwide companies including U.S. corporations. Within this 
ethnocentric view purveyed by U.S. media was the presumption 
that, despite their vast oil wealth, Arab sheiks craved the 
respectability derived from of U.S. capitalism and were thus would 
heavily buy into U.S. businesses. Thus in a film like Rollover (1981) 
a wealthy sheik is determined to use his money to buy up as much of 
the United States' financial resources as he possibly can in a bid to 
take over the world. In Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade (Steven 




29. The sultan may be 
fantastically wealthy, but he 
craves Western respectability in 
Spielberg’s Indiana Jones and 
the Last Crusade. He negotiates 
with the Nazis for a Rolls- 
Royce. 


Spielberg, 1989) the fantastically rich sheik wants to translate his 
wealth into prestige as valued by the West. When Nazis want to buy 
his help, they give him what he wants most, a Rolls-Royce. (Image 
29) These 1980s anti-Arab fears paralleled concurrent fears of 
Japan as an economic superpower with the potential to eclipse the 
United States, a fear seen in films like Rising Sun (1993) that 
assumed Japan’s surging economy went hand-in-hand with a 
sinister plot for global domination. 

One of the serious flaws in both his book and documentary is the 
way Shaheen dwells on Sidney Lumet’s film Network (1976) as 
presumably anti-Arab. Indeed, in one scene, a corrupt network 
executive rants to “mad man of the airwaves,” talkshow host 
Howard Beale, that “the Arabs have taken billions of dollars out of 
this country, and now they must put it back.” As Beale sits 
enraptured, he agrees to talk about how Arabs are “buying up 
America” on his show. In his book and documentary, however, Jack 
Shaheen manipulates the sequence of events to make it appear that 
Beale's famous, “I’m as mad as hell, and I’m not going to take it 
anymore,” monologue, with loyal TV watchers shouting the same 
from their apartment balconies, comes right after his on-air speech 
about Arabs. That is not the case. Beale’s “mad as hell” mania is 
already in full swing well before he targets the Arabs. And in no way 
does the script glorify Beale’s eventual rant against Arabs but uses 
that speech to indicate that this madman is now just a shill for the 
network’s corporate hierarchy, a mouthpiece spouting corporate 
propaganda given to him by a sinister executive. If anything, Lumet 
is commenting that television will perpetuate racism because fear 
sells, a point with perhaps even greater relevance in this age of 
twenty-four hour cable news where it sells to constantly “raise the 
threat level.” 


Sometimes we can be so determined to make a point that we can 
consciously or unconsciously rearrange facts to give greater weight 
to our argument. Here Shaheen clearly implies that one of the most 
famous scenes in movie history is created at the expense of Arabs, 
when that in fact is not true. Shaheen says referring to the Nazi’s 
scapegoating of Jews earlier in the century: 

“This kind of anger, the anger born of fear, all of it in 
response to a perceived conspiracy and threat by a 
specific group of people, well, we’ve seen and heard this 
before,” 

Regrettably, he makes this point as a voiceover in his documentary, 
heard as we see images from Network of the famous scene of people 
on their balconies shouting in unison, “I’m mad as hell...” Since he 
incorrectly links up fear and hatred of Arabs with the “mad as hell” 




speech and Lumet's film as a whole, it’s even more dishonest for 
Shaheen to make a voiceover comparison between Network and the 
Nazis and then dissolve from a scene from Network to a clip of Nazi 
propaganda. 

Despite the unfortunate choice of comparing Network to Nazi 
propaganda, Shaheen does make a good point, however, about how 
xenophobic views of Arabs in the mainstream U.S. media seek to 
create a level of fear about a scapegoat, and that this scapgoating is 
not unlike the mechanisms that the Nazis used in anti-Semitic 
propaganda. At the core of their anti-Semitic media campaigns in 
films, radio broadcasts, speeches, and posters, the Nazis 
emphasized what they perceived to be the economic threat of 
Jewish people. The Nazis painted all Jews as scurrilous 
moneylenders and pawnbrokers who did whatever they could to rob 
and swindle non-Jewish people and who also secretly worked as 




30. Anti-Semitic propaganda 
disseminated by the Nazis in 
the 1930s. 



31 . Jud Suss (1940), an anti- 
Semitic film produced in Nazi 
Germany. 


Soviet infiltrators to bring down the West. Why the Nazis thought 
that Jewish people would automatically be communists since they 
had already stereotyped them as rapacious, swindling capitalists 
seems nonsensical, but such propagandistic amalgams show how 
fear and hatred always override logic. (Image 30-31) Today's 
ideological construction of Arabs unfortunately resembles Nazi 
stereotyping of Jews seventy years ago. Whereas the Nazis vilified 
the Jewish pawnbroker, today’s Hollywood plays off the Arab trader 
stereotype, someone willing to sell his own mother or, in the words 
of a character early in Disney’s Aladdin, “to slit a few throats” to 
make a profit. As Edward Said notes, 

“So far as the United States seems to be concerned, it is 
only a slight overstatement to say that Moslems and 
Arabs are essentially seen as either oil suppliers or 
potential terrorists. Very little of the detail, the human 
density, the passion of Arab-Moslem life has entered the 
awareness of even those people whose profession it is to 
report the Arab world. What we have instead is a series 
of crude, essentialized caricatures of the Islamic world 
presented in such a way as to make that world 
vulnerable to military aggression.” 


Terror, Inc. — demonizing Palestinians and 
Muslims 


Perhaps the most focused connection between Washington and 
Hollywood, between foreign policy and media representation, is the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Since the founding of the state of Israel 
in 1948, the U.S. government has never wavered in its support for 
the fledgling nation, with each successive Presidential 
administration hosting Israeli leaders and donating billions of 
dollars in aid to the Israeli government. However, Washington has 
consistently ignored the plight of the Palestinian people who have 
lived as refugees since Israel’s founding. The Jewish state was 
founded as a haven for Jews wishing to leave Europe in the wake of 
the Holocaust and to live in a state run by Jewish people, the likes of 
which hadn’t existed since the Kingdom of Israel’s takeover by the 
Roman Empire. In concept, it’s a wonderful example of self- 
determination and self-rule. However, Israel’s ethnocratic 
intentions did exclude from the very outset a place for the 
Palestinian people who were the majority under British rule before 
Israel’s founding. In fact, most Palestinians have been living as 





disenfranchised refugees within special zones of Israel, a problem 
compounded by the fact that Israel’s Arab neighbors have 
admittedly done little to take in Palestinian refugees or provide 
economic assistance. 

Part of the mutual exclusion has to do with obstacles to diplomatic 
solutions on both sides. After Israel’s Arab neighbors immediately 
declared war on the new country the day it was founded, it was very 
difficult, even after the armistice in 1949, for any serious diplomatic 
discussion. In fact, Palestinians had fared little better under 
Jordanian rule of the West Bank up through 1967 than they have 
under Israel ever since. Israel was willing for twenty years to allow 
Jordanian oversight of Palestinians, even letting the capital city of 
Jerusalem be split between themselves and Jordan, meaning that 
Jewish people were denied access to holy sites in the parts of the 
city they did not control. 

Part of Israel’s current reluctance to create a Palestinian state today 
is due to Hamas’ influence on the Palestinian government, having 
won representation in a 2005 electoral landslide. Also inhibiting 
conciliation is what Israel considers an insurmountable problem, 
ongoing suicide bomb attacks — which for many disaffected 
Palestinians seems their only recourse in their fight for 
independence, to kill themselves along with others. The ideal 
solution might require a strong Israel combined with a strong, 
independent Palestinian state. Some have suggested a single secular 
state incorporating the Palestinian territories and Israel with equal 
rights for all groups; however, such a strategy would invalidate the 
original Zionist movement. 

Washington never too the plight of the Palestinian people seriously 
until 2008 when George W. Bush declared he hoped to see a 
Palestinian state created by the end of the year. How serious he is 
about this is not clear, considering that his Evangelical followers 
strongly oppose Palestinian independence (Pat Robertson has 
stated that he would urge Evangelicals to withdraw from the 
Republican party if the Republicans ever tried to support a 
Palestinian state). He may be just a last-ditch effort to save the 
legacy of his Presidency. Needless to say, countries in the Middle 
East and Europe have not taken his statement as a serious policy 
initiative. 

Washington’s unconditional support for Israel unfortunately has 
instilled in the U.S. people an indifference or even hostility towards 
Palestinians. Hollywood has reflected and reinforced governmental 
views, putting out depictions of Palestinians that make cinemagoers 
even more likely to support U.S. policy. To begin with, Hollywood 
films and TV productions frame Palestinians as terrorists. As 
Godard once suggested, U.S. foreign policy demands a sufficient 
narrative to justify it. If the United States only supports Israel, then 
the Palestinians must be narrativized as abject, dishonorable, and 




32. The female Arab terrorist in 
Death Before Dishonor 
prepares to sink a power drill 
into the hand of a U.S. army 
colonel. This shot takes the 
POV of the victim, so as to 
maximize our identification with 
his pain. 


worthy of contempt. Anti-Palestinian propaganda reached a new 
height in the 1980s and 90s with at least thirty films denigrating the 
Palestinian people. In the 1987 film Death Before Dishonor (Terry 
Leonard), Palestinians are shown as crazed with bloodlust, with one 
female terrorist graphically committing atrocities. (Image 32-33) 
This sexy female terrorist-siren brutally slaughters an Israeli family 
in cold blood, sparing not even the children. She takes orgasmic 
pleasure in torturing an U.S. marine with a power drill and 
mechanically executes another. Visually, part of the drilling scene is 
shot from the marine's point of view, maximizing our identification 
with him and his pain. Another Palestinian in the film becomes a 
suicide bomber who blows up an U.S. embassy. 



33. The U.S. army officer 
writhes in agony as the power 
drill bites into his flesh. 


A decade earlier Black Sunday (1977) had a female Palestinian as its 
terrorist du jour, who in a ridiculous James Bond-style plot flies a 
Goodyear blimp into a football stadium in Miami where she intends 
to detonate a bomb, killing 80,000 people at the SuperBowl. 

This way of imagining Palestinians goes back to i960 to Exodus 
(Otto Preminger) where they are either paired ideologically with 
Nazis (especially in one scene where a group of Palestinians lynched 
a Jewish settlement and left a Swastika behind to mark the deed) or 
totally marginalized. An even more pronounced example of anti- 
Palestinian propaganda is the Kirk Douglas vehicle Cast a Giant 
Shadow (Melville Shavelson, 1966) where Douglas plays an U.S. 
military adviser who lends his tactical assistance to the Israelis. The 
Palestinians in the film are demonized using many of the visual 
strategies Hollywood filmmakers frequently use to denigrate 
“native” peoples: 


• the Palestinians in Cast a Giant Shadow are filmed only in 
group shots, with no close-ups or dialogue; 

• they are merely a force of nature, determined to satisfy their 
cruel thirst for blood, at one point even massacring a Jewish 
settlement and carving a Star of David into the back of one 
dead Jewish woman; 

• the only time the Palestinians do speak in the film is when 
they jeer, shout and intimidate a woman trapped in a bus 
while firing their guns into the air with rapacious glee. 

Another business scripting Palestinian villains is the U.S. 
production company, Cannon Pictures, run by two Israeli 
producers, Menachem Golan and Yoram Globus. Over a period of 
20 years, Cannon Pictures released thirty films specifically designed 
to bastardize Arab culture and specifically vilify Palestinians. One 
particular piece of exploitation trash Cannon released called Hell 






34. Hell Squad, a regiment of 
Vegas showgirls, trains to fight 
Arabs in the desert in Cannon 
Pictures’ Hell Squad. 



35. The Hell Squad trounce 
their Arab foes. 



36. In James Cameron’s 


Squad (1985) depicts Vegas showgirls fighting bloodthirsty Arabs in 
the desert while wearing skimpy costumes and unleashing poorly 
choreographed martial arts moves. (Image 34-35) Golan and 
Globus’s most effective and popular film The Delta Force (1986) 
takes their racism to new heights depicting Palestinian terrorists 
hijacking an airliner and specifically targeting the Jewish 
passengers for horrific torture and beatings. 

Certainly U.S. producers in Hollywood have contributed every bit as 
much to the negative image of Palestinians. Few films have had a 
bigger impact than James Cameron’s mega-blockbuster True Lies 
(1994). This film is perhaps the ur-text for depictions of Muslim 
terrorists; they’re bloodthirsty, willing to torture women and 
children, wish to destroy the United States and Israel, and are 
cartoonishly incompetent yet still menacing enough to be taken 
seriously. In fact, this film really predates much of the iconography 
associated with Muslim terrorists post-9/11; in True Lies, a cell 
known as Crimson Jihad seeks Weapons of Mass Destruction and 
releases threat videos to the U.S. media a la Osama bin Laden. 
Crimson Jihad’s video even features one cell leader, Salim Abu Aziz, 
giving this message: 

“You have murdered our women, and our children, and 
bombed our cities from afar, like cowards, and you dare 
to call us terrorists? Unless you America pull all military 
forces out of the Persian Gulf area, immediately and 
forever, Crimson Jihad will rain fire on one major 
American city each week, until our demands are met. 

First, we will detonate one nuclear weapon on this 
uninhabited island as a demonstration of our power.” 

Sounds familiar doesn’t it? (Image 36) Not only does it resemble 
al-Qaeda’s messages, but prefigures the way those messages have 
seeped into the post-9/11 popular imagination in TV shows like 24 
and Sleeper Cell. The odd thing is that Salim Abu Aziz’s anti¬ 
imperialist message actually makes some sense and has a good bit of 
truth to it, but by casting him as a terrorist it implies that the evil of 
his methods must mean that his cause is unjust as well. In fact, this 
screenplay comes from James Cameron who wrote the jingoistic 
Rambo: First Blood Part II, an exploitation vehicle following the 
Vietnam War. Cameron cleverly dismisses any legitimate grievances 
from the Arab world by painting all Arabs as terrorists — so how 
could there be any merit to their claims that many in the Arab 
world, including Palestinians, are suffering? Instead, Cameron 
paints the United States as the underdog in this fight against 
terrorists and as the unquestioned vessel of freedom, justice and 
truth. The script progresses toward an unquestioned conclusion that 
the United States represents all that is good in the world and could 
never do anything to harm people around the rest of the world. 




jingoistic True Lies (1994), 
terrorist Salim Abu Aziz of 
Crimson Jihad delivers a video¬ 
taped threat to the American 
people, eerily foretelling Osama 
bin Laden’s tapes post-9/11. 


Those who hate the U.S., then, must just be jealous. As if this point 
were not hammered home already, the film ends with Salim Abu 
Aziz chasing Arnold Schwarzenegger’s daughter up an industrial 
crane, threatening to throw her to her death if she doesn’t give him 
a detonation key to a nuclear bomb. In defiance, the daughter 
retorts, 

“No way, you wacko!” 

And under any circumstances, we never see images of Palestinians' 
daily life under occupation, with lack of access to arable land and 
jobs. We never see the effects of living in walled-off cities like cages, 
quarantined from Israeli territory. As Shaheen protests, 

“Is there an unwritten code in Hollywood saying we 
cannot and will not humanize Palestinians? Is not the 
life of a Palestinian child, media wise, Hollywood-wise, 
politically wise as humane, as valuable as the life of an 
Israeli child?” 

Go to page 3 
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37. The U.S. military unleashes 
unspeakable carnage against 
Yemeni civilians in Rules of 
Engagement, written by the 
current conservative Democratic 
Senator from Virginia, James 
Webb. 



38. A sad victim of the 
massacre, the little girl becomes 
a receptacle for our sympathy. 


The only good Arab... 

So far I have been pointing out parallels between government policy 
and media portrayal, not identifying any planned collusion. 

Actually, many of the worst anti-Arab or anti-Islamic films 
produced by Hollywood have been made in conjunction with the 
Department of Defense. For example, Executive Decision, Death 
Before Dishonor, Black Hawk Down, Patriot Games, Navy Seals, 
Rules of Engagement, True Lies, and Iron Eagle are all films made 
with the assistance of the Deptarment of Defense, and all these 
blockbusters show U.S. soldiers gleefully killing Arabs. For example, 
the script of Iron Eagle has its protagonist, a teenage fighter pilot, 
pretty much deciding to blow up an Arab country just for the hell of 
it because, hey, when you’re in a cockpit and you don’t have to see 
who you’re slaughtering, killing becomes a lot easier. Or, in another 
case, in Navy Seals Charlie Sheen proudly announces after having 
mowed down a bunch of Arabs with a machine gun: 

“Let’s go tag ‘em and bag ‘em.” 

But the most appallingly racist of these films is Rules of 
Engagement (2000) written by former Secretary of the Navy and 
current conservative Democratic Senator from Virginia, James 
Webb. The script follow a platoon of marines led by Samuel L. 
Jackson who are assigned to evacuate the personnel at the U.S. 
embassy in Yemen, where there are massed protests outside from 
the civilian population. The marines end up opening fire on the 
protesters, slaughtering dozens, maybe hundreds, of civilians. 
Tommy Lee Jones plays the lawyer who investigates this atrocity 
and travels to Yemen to uncover the truth for himself. From all 
eyewitness accounts it sounds like the U.S. soldiers opened fired 
without any provocation on the crowd. Jones comes across a little 
girl on crutches who had her leg shot off during the massacre and 
follows her to a civilian hospital where scores of children lay dead or 
mutilated from the firelight. (Image 37-38) However, he also finds 
an audio tape there that says, 

“To kill Americans and their allies both civil and military 

is the duty of every Muslim who is able.” 

This is a turning point. From there on, the blame begins to shift 
from the marines to the victims. In fact, we find out that the Yemeni 
crowd fired first on the marines, forcing Samuel L. Jackson to give 













39. “Waste the motherfuckers!” 
Samuel L. Jackson’s platoon 
leader cries, beginning the 
massacre. 



40. The victim becomes the 
murderer. Webb’s script 
develops the little girl for whom 
we felt sympathy as, in fact, 
acting with the crowd shooting 
at U.S. soldiers. The plot 
chastises viewers' for feeling 
sympathy for her since it 
indicates she got what she 
deserved when she lost her leg. 



40a. The audience is 
encouraged to applaud the U.S. 
soldiers’ massacre of Yemeni 


the order “Waste the motherfuckers!” to his troops, which began the 
carnage. (Image 39) And in one of the most horrific shots in 
Hollywood’s representation of the Arab world, we see that the little 
girl who lost her leg actually had a gun in her hand and was trying to 
kill U.S soldiers. (Image 40) Thus the film concludes that the 
marines were justified in mowing down civilians and it was even 
okay for them to mutilate the little girl because she’s a terrorist like 
the rest and got what was coming to her. It’s as if Webb and director 
William Friedkin are saying, never feel sympathy for the “the tired, 
the poor, and the huddled masses” in other countries because they 
could really be terrorists. So when Webb and Friedkin restage the 
massacre, they frame it is a victory. We see civilian women riddled 
with bullet holes and blood pouring out of their mouths, but for the 
writer and director that’s a good thing — they got what was coming 
to them. The narrative says that those who dare to stand up to U.S. 
imperialism should and will be brutally mowed down. As Shaheen 
describes this script's ideological message: 

“Why does this matter? Because the massacre of even 

women and children has been justified and applauded. 

It’s a slaughter, yes, but a righteous slaughter.” 

Islamophobia 

Through the mutually-reinforcing relationship between U.S. foreign 
policy and Hollywood-produced images and in conjunction with the 
9/11 terrorist attacks, Americans sadly have come to fear and 
distrust Muslims and the Middle Eastern world. The United States’ 
war with Iraq began in 2003 but was surely facilitated by a century 
of negative images about Arabs in U.S. media. Clearly many people 
in the United States believe that only a small lunatic fringe of the 
entire worldwide Muslim population are involved in terrorism. 
However, after 9/11 when nineteen Arab-Muslim hijackers killed 
nearly 3,000 people, it has become much easier to generalize from 
that tiny fringe out to the whole, to fear the 1.3 billion Muslims 
around the world as possible terrorists. In his book, Shaheen points 
out dangerous it is to let the part represent the whole and that few 
in our culture think the Ku Klux Klan represents the feelings, 
beliefs, and actions of white people as a group or of Christians in 
general. 

Thus, when Timothy McVeigh blew up the Oklahoma City Federal 
Building, we didn’t gather from that that all white, Christian people 
could be potential terrorists. So why is it so easy to label 1.3 billion 
Muslims as a “threat” or “terrorists,” based on the actions of the 
tiniest minority who really are terrorists? The likeliest answer is 





civilians and revel in the 
graphic, brutal nature of the 
carnage. 



because Americans have been conditioned to believe that Muslims 
are terrorists based on the media's repetition of fearmongering. The 
press did not analyze as an important factor McVeigh’s ethnic, 
religious, or geographical background, or even the fact that he had 
served in the U.S. military. And yet if it had been a Muslim 
responsible for the bombing, that would have been the first thing 
everyone would be talking about. In fact, initial news reports from 
the site at Oklahoma City even went so far as to posit the attack as 
likely the work of Middle Easterners. (Image 41) At the time, for 
example, Connie Chung cheerfully played into such stereotypes on 
CBS news: 

“A US government source told CBS news that [the attack 
in Oklahoma City] has Middle Eastern terrorism written 
all over it.” 


41. The reportage after the 
Oklahoma City bombings 
assumed this must be the work 
of Middle Eastern terrorists. 


One government security expert even said, 

“This attack was done with the intent to inflict as many 
casualties as possible. That is a Middle Eastern trait.” 



42. Jack Bauer, terrorist-fighter 
extraordinaire: 24 has pandered 
to post-9/11 fearmongering, 
going so far as to suggest that 
Arab American families in 
suburbia may actually be 
plotting terrorism around the 
breakfast table. 


Television profits from jingoistic shows like 24, The Unit, and 
Sleeper Cell. Particularly offensive, 24 repeatedly uses Arab villains 
within scripts that have a staunchly imperialistic worldview. 
(Image 42) The creator of the series is arch-conservative Joel 
Surnow who, when pressed in 2005 about the depiction of Arabs in 
the fourth season of 24, said: 

“This is just being realistic. Muslims are the terrorists 

right now.” 

Admittedly, the series has featured villains from many other 
backgrounds in the past including Serbians, Russians, Mexicans, 
U.S. companies, rogue U.S military officers, and even the President 
of the United States. However, Muslims have popped up most 
frequently on the series as the bad guys. Every season in which they 
have been featured, however, a controversy erupts; and Surnow 
attempts to posit a counter-narrative to defuse the situation. For 
instance, while Muslims are behind the plot to detonate a nuclear 
bomb in Los Angeles in season two of 24, we later learn that these 
figures are nothing more than pawns manipulated by U.S. neo¬ 
conservative politicians to make the Democratic administration of 
President David Palmer seem incapable of defending the country. 

By scripting the Muslim terrorists as pawns, Surnow seemingly 
lessens their villainy in comparison to Palmer’s rivals. In season six, 
Muslim terrorists do succeed in destroying Los Angeles with a 
nuclear bomb, but this time the creators of the show go to lengths to 
demonstrate the evils of blaming Muslims in general for the actions 
of a few. The storyline shows a Muslim civil rights attorney jailed 
just for his religion and the resulting suffering for him and his 
family. Also in this season's storyline is a character named Assad, a 





former terrorist turned pacifist. His characterization indicates that 
within the Muslim world people of conscience fight against 
extremism from the inside (although the fact that Assad was once a 
terrorist is problematic). However, none of these concessions to 
liberal values can excuse the appalling resolution to the season's 
Muslim-terrorist storyline: we see Jack Bauer (Kiefer Sutherland) 
hang his nemesis. Tantamount to a lynching, this season's plot 
resolution establishes the racist undertones to the series' repeated 
theme of “fighting terrorism” more clearly than anything its ever 
done before. 

However, even more complex is the framing of Muslim characters in 
season four of the series. That season actually begins by suggesting 
that Arab Americans are likely terrorists, by depicting a middle- 
class, suburban Arab American family eating breakfast around the 
kitchen table while discussing plans to assassinate the President and 
nuke Los Angeles. This kind of plot works like Nazi propaganda 
fiction film did, like Jud Suss (1940) and Der Einige Jude that 
instilled fear that people’s Jewish neighbors might be working to 
establish a foothold in Germany for the Soviet Union. 

Later in 24's fourth season, a Muslim terrorist is driving to a 
rendezvous with his cell leader when his car is cornered by a gang of 
racist street thugs who want to beat him up or kill him just for being 
Muslim (because of their anger over the day’s terror attacks). In that 
moment, Surnow is setting us up to identify with the terrorist as 
underdog because he is one against many and he’s being 
discriminated against for being Muslim. The street thugs try to label 
him as a terrorist: 

“Your name Muhammad? Ain’t that all you guys’ 

names?” 

We can sense his fear and isolation in that moment and in fact 
sympathize for him as he’s standing up to these racists. But then we 
realize...oh...he is a terrorist. We’ve been following him for several 
episodes and seen him killing people and planning people’s deaths. 
The thugs are wrong in assuming he’s a terrorist just because he’s a 
Muslim, but their assumption is completely right. He is trying to 
nuke LA. This moment perfectly represents the push-pull struggle of 
contradictory ideological forces played out on 24, and why it’s been 
such a rich series for academics to study. In using this kind of plot 
development, Surnow is able to throw a bone to critics by saying on 
the one hand that racism is wrong and that people should never 
assume who’s a terrorist or not, while also completely validating the 
racists’ assumption, because that character is a terrorist. In the 
context of the morally bankrupt pragmatism of the whole series, it is 
clear that Surnow and the creators of 24 are siding with the racists, 
because even if politically incorrect thugs make life hell for many 
innocent people, if they catch even one real terrorist along the way, 
their xenophobia is justified. 




43. In the paranoid world of 
Showtime’s Sleeper Cell, even 
the homeless man on the street 
may be secretly working for 
Arab terrorists. 


Showtime’s Sleeper Cell also contributes to the fear-mongering, 
“raising the terror level,” look-over-your-shoulder Zeitgeist. The 
Sleeper Cell series depicts a sinister network of Islamic companies 
and organizations acting as a front for terrorist activities. In this 
show, as in 24, not just any Arab is a threat, but the Arab Americans 
living behind a white picket fence next door could be plotting terror. 
The show goes out of its way to cast “American looking” actors in 
the roles of terrorists, suggesting that Muslim extremists could very 
well have infiltrated all aspects of our society. Therefore, your son’s 
Little League coach, a high school science teacher, or even the 
homeless man on the street corner could all be terrorists wishing 
our destruction. (Image 43) 

Islamophobia has a special presence on religious television channels 
like TBN and EWTV which actually try to frame Islam as at war with 
Christianity. One common anti-Muslim ad on TBN utilizes the same 
voiceover heard in trailers for many Hollywood blockbusters. In his 
deepest, most menacing voice he narrates — as images of 9/11 flash 
by: 

“Islam — a religion of over 2 billion people and growing 
by 50 million people per year. Almost every major 
terrorist network in the world is controlled by Islamic 
fundamentalists. ” 

It’s no wonder then that, as Shaheen points out, 

“When innocent Arabs are killed, when they’re bombed, 
maimed, wounded, when they’re tortured in places like 
Abu Ghraib, is it really any surprise that we don’t feel 
any compassion? Or worse, make light of it.” 

Indeed, in the wake of the Abu Ghraib scandal, Rush Limbaugh and 
a caller went out of their way to make light of atrocity: 

Caller: “This [Abu Ghraib] is no different than what 
happens at the Skull & Bones initiation and we’re going 
to min people’s lives over it and we’re going to hamper 
our military effort. You ever heard of emotional release? 

You ever heard of the need to blow some steam off?” 

Rush Limbaugh: “Well, it’s sort of like hazing, a 
fraternity prank, sort of like that kind of fun.” 

Since 9/11, hate crimes against Muslims and more generally against 
people who appear Middle Eastern (whether they are or not) have 
surged dramatically. There’s no question that when somebody like 
Rush Limbaugh degrades the human dignity of a whole people, as 
he frequently does on his show, that the U.S. public will become 
more desensitized to suffering like that at Abu Ghraib. Furthermore, 
the sense of “otherness” people perceive about Arabs, based on 
media images and U.S. foreign policy, is in fact institutionalized by 




44. Defining the Arab world as 
being wholly religious, U.S. 
media often use reductive 
images such as this, with men 
wearing white robes, skull caps 
and bowing before the Kaaba. 



the United States government, if only through racial profiling at 
airports. And sadly some affected by this propaganda absorb it into 
their worldview and will even take it to the next level and act out 
violently against those seemingly "lesser" than them. 

Getting real 

When Americans think of Arabs, or Muslims in general, what do we 
imagine? We may briefly think of white robed men wearing skull 
caps and “bundles-in-black” women completely covered from head 
to toe. Part of this reductiveness might come from the U.S. media’s 
short attention span. Just as policy and opinion must now be 
reduced to sound bites, letters to the editor reduced to Internet 
lingo, and feature-length articles reduced to little more than a 
headline, so too the media today usually require images that are 
instantly recognizable onscreen so as to gain the viewers’ attention 
immediately. We see it even in Presidential campaigns: complexity 
is shunned, substance ignored, branded images and slogans 
preferred. In May 2003, for example, mainstream U.S. reportage 
didn’t care that the war in Iraq was far from over when President 
Bush strutted around an aircraft carrier wearing a flight suit and 
declaring, “Mission accomplished.” The visual presentation of this 
moment, incredibly false though it was, was more marketable to an 
image-crazed public than any serious analysis of the progress in 
Iraq. More generally put, if CNN or FoxNews present a story about 
Islam or the Arab world, are they going to lead off with a trenchant 
analysis by a professor of Islamic history? Of course not, they’re 
more likely to show hundreds of white-robed men prostrating 
themselves before the Kaaba. That is the image that sells, that the 
U.S. public expects to see, because we’ve been trained by the news 
media to expect a certain image. (Image 44) In turn, the news 
media must now fulfill the public’s expectations for certain kinds of 
images, expectations that they created themselves. 

Secular life in the Arab world does not appear in any detail or with 
any complexity in Western media, both television and film. We 
almost never see images of Arab women attending universities, 
working outside the home, or caring for their children. No, Arab 
women must always be presented as victims of a religion that seeks 
to keep them in their place. Certainly in parts of the Islamic world 
women have been treated poorly, and women’s rights are virtually 
nonexistent today in Saudi Arabia and were terrible under the 
Taliban in Afghanistan. But to compare the conditions women 
endured under the Taliban with the role of women in modern, 
cosmopolitan cities and states like Dubai, Qatar, Cairo or Bahrain, 
to name just a few, is nonsense and an insult to those women who 
are forced to endure true repression. In addition, Arab men do not 
appear in film in roles of loving husbands and fathers who care 
about their family’s welfare. Rather, Hollywood loves to depict the 
lascivious Arab man who lusts after blonde-haired Western women 
while treating his Arab wives terribly. Or he’s a stern, 




45. Haifa Wehbe is a Lebanese 
pop star whose provocative 
lyrics and suggestive dance 
moves defy the image of the 
submissive, covered-up Arab 
woman. And yet you can never 
see her in the mainstream 
media because she confounds 
easily digested stereotypes. 



46. Likewise, female-oriented 
talk shows are very popular on 
Al-Jazeera. The participation of 
women in Arab media is 
something you’ll never see 
reported in the United States. 


fundamentalist father who never gives his children love, only 
discipline, and teaches them to hate. Is any secular life in the Arab 
world ever portrayed in the news media or in films? 

Interestingly, there is a highly diversified range of media production 
in the Middle East that is largely unknown here. For example, MTV 
has proven so popular throughout the Middle East that Viacom 
recently began broadcasting a specialty channel called MTV Arabia 
just for the Middle Eastern market. Female pop stars like Haifa 
Wehbe and Elissa from Lebanon have risen to mega stardom 
throughout the region through glamorous images, provocative 
lyrics, and suggestive, Madonna-inspired dance moves. (Image 
45) To listen to the U.S. media one might think that freedom of 
expression is lacking in the Middle East, but how does that account 
for the popularity of talk shows, discussion panels, and call-in 
shows on Al-Jazeera? (Image 46) 

Film is a massive part of cultural life throughout the Islamic world. 
Turkey has a thriving film industry that produces a huge variety of 
motion pictures, including Hollywood-style action thrillers, genre 
parodies (G.O.R.A.), transnational awards-bait for foreign 
consumption (Baba ve Oglum, Gegen die Wand) and serious art 
films (the films of Nuri Bilge Ceylan and Zeki Demirkubuz). In fact, 
in Istanbul there are as many movie theaters as there are mosques. 
Egypt’s film industry has long been in dialogue with the west, even 
experiencing its own Neorealist movement in the 50s led by 
directors like Youssif Chahine. And in the eyes of many Western 
critics like Jonathan Rosenbaum and Dave Kehr, Iranian cinema is 
one of the freshest, most formally inventive in the world today with 
groundbreaking directors like Mohsen and Samira Makhmalhof, 
Ebrahim Golestan, and Abbas Kiarostami, whose films have lit up 
the festival circuit. But this rich secular life in the Islamic world 
remains ignored in the United States and in most Western media. 

It’s a vicious, mutually-reinforcing cycle of production and 
reception, but not one that remains unchallenged. In fact, a number 
of Arab Americans have tried to diffuse these stereotypes, especially 
through comedy. In a way similar to that of many African 
Americans and Jewish comedians who re-appropriated stereotypes 
to debunk them, a number of Arab American comics have done the 
same. One of the more popular comedy specials on Comedy Central 
right now is the Axis of Evil Comedy Tour, featuring comedians of 
Arab descent talking about their lives in relation to the stereotypical 
roles in which they’ve been cast. Part of this stand-up routine is also 
featured on the DVD of Michael Moore’s Fahrenheit 9/11 (2004). 

On that DVD, the funniest bit comes from a young Arab American 
stand-up comic Dean Obeidallah, who talks about how a 
convenience store cashier grilled him over the origins of his name 
when the cashier saw it on his I.D. 


“That’s an Arabic name,” Obeidallah replied. 






47. Comedian Dean Obeidallah 
confounds cultural reductionism 
through comedy. 


“Oh yeah, what Arab country does your family come from?” asked 
the cashier. 

Wondering what Arab nation could sound the most benign, 
Obeidallah said, “We’re from the same country as Aladdin.” (Image 
47) 


Another comedian, Ahmed Ahmed, is interviewed on Shaheen’s 
Reel Bad Arabs DVD. Ahmed found comedy one of the few options 
open to him in the entertainment industry because every casting 
agent wanted to have him play a terrorist. He says that when he did 
once read for the part of a “Terrorist No. 4,” he decided to play the 
role as campy and over the top as possible. Since that was in fact 
how the director imagined Arabs, Ahmed got the part. 



48. Dr. Julian Bashir, played by 
Alexander Siddig on Star Trek: 
Deep Space Nine, is a notable 
exception to the absence of 
Arab characters on U.S. 
television. Bashir is never 
defined by his ethnicity, but 
rather by his friendships, 
personality, skills, experiences, 


One possible goal and remedy for these kinds of representations 
would be to have Arabs and Arab Americans presented in films and 
in the newsmedia just as everyone else, no better and no worse. In 
feature film, a number of U.S. filmmakers have already taken it 
upon themselves to depart from these stereotypes. Andrew Davis’s 
A Perfect Murder (1998) features an Arab detective (David Suchet) 
who befriends the film’s heroine and helps her solve a crime. His 
ethnic identity is not ignored but it is not an issue, just as the ethnic 
identities of co-stars Michael Douglas and Gwyneth Paltrow are not 
an issue. Likewise, Rick Berman’s and Michael Piller’s superb 
television series Star Trek: Deep Space Nine featured a prominent 
character of Middle Eastern descent Dr. Julian Bashir, played by 
Alexander Siddig. Not once was Bashir’s ethnic background 
questioned, discussed, or made a point of contention. Rather, he 
was defined by his personality, skills, education, and friendships. 
(Image 48) Bashir was developed no differently from the white, 
African American, and Asian characters on the show (a series 
notable for its exceptional diversity, including Star Trek’s first black 
captain, Avery Brooks’ Captain Sisko). In a film set in Morocco, 
Gillies MacKinnon’s Hideous Kinky (1998), about a single mother 
(Kate Winslet) and her two daughters living in Morocco, presents its 
Moroccan characters as on a par with its Western characters. In 
particular, Winslet’s love affair with a Moroccan man is deeply 
moving, so that when she doesn’t have enough money to return to 
England, her lover makes great sacrifices to help her out, even 
though it means she will leave him. 

David O. Russell’s satiric political featire, Three Kings (1999), 
develop characters and plot situations that represent the complexity 





and education. The series' 
casting is notable for its ethnic 
diversity. 



49. Saladin replaces a 
dislodged crucifix at a Christian 
church at the end of Ridley 
Scott’s Kingdom of Heaven, 
symbolizing peace and 
reconciliation between 
Christians and Muslims. 



50. Alexander Siddig plays a 
well-educated Saudi prince in 
Stephen Gaghan’s Syriana. The 
politically oriented plot indicates 
that the prince's efforts to 
institute reform and bring 
liberalism to his country are 
stymied by his government’s 
obligations to U.S. companies. 


of the Arab world. Focusing on the first Gulf War, Russell goes to 
great lengths to define the various political factions in Iraq at the 
time, including political dissidents who were imprisoned by Saddam 
Hussein, freedom fighters working to bring down the Ba’ath regime, 
and also pro-Saddam loyalists. Significantly, Shaheen served as a 
consultant on this film. [See Jump Cut 46 . 2003* essay, on this 
film.] 

In an historical vein, Ridley Scott’s Kingdom of Heaven (2005) 
takes an alternative view of the Crusades to develop as a plotline 
that human rights and freedom of religion were respected more 
under Muslim rule during the Middle Ages than under Christian 
rule in Western Europe. In particular, in Spain under the Moors, 
Muslims, Jews, and Christians lived in harmony, but once the 
Vatican’s Inquisition was established following the Christian 
reconquest of Spain...well, we know what happened. Likewise, 
under Saladin, the Arab general who ruled over much of the Holy 
Land during the 12th century, Christians, Jews, and Muslims were 
able to live together. In fact, Kingdom of Heaven ends as Saladin 
enters a church and sees a dislodged Christian icon (a cross), at 
which point he picks it up and replaces it on the altar, indicating his 
religious tolerance. In the film's reception, audiences in Beirut 
watching that film actually cheered at that particular moment 
because it signified a reconciliation between Christians and 
Muslims which still has relevance, considering that Christians and 
Muslims have long lived together in peace in Lebanon. (Image 49) 

Detailing the interrelations between current politics, international 
economics, and local cultural forces, Stephen Gaghan’s Syriana also 
tries to capture the complexities of the Arab world by showing not 
only terrorists but also a Western-educated Saudi prince (Alexander 
Siddig) who is working to bring democracy to his country. (Image 
50) The film develops various aspects of the reality on the ground, 
exploring the pockets of extremism and terrorism across the Arab 
world, but it doesn’t try to act like that is the entirety of the Arab 
world. 

Perhaps the best of these more "enlightened" films is Paradise Now 
by Hany Abu-Assad (2005) about two young Palestinian men who 
decide to become suicide bombers. The scripts shows their political 
involvement and decision as a symptom of bigger problems of 
poverty, statelessness, and religious fundamentalism. (Image 51) 
In the course of the film, the two men meet a Western-educated 
Palestinian human rights worker who adamantly opposes what 
they’re doing, causing the two men to question the justness of their 
cause. (Image 52) Such a plot doesn’t try to glorify suicide 
bombers or terrorism, but rather seeks to explore the desperation 
and displacement of logic required to consider something so 
horrific. 


The fact that such films seek to debunk the myths of Arabland 








51. Paradise Now is the story of 
two Palestinian suicide bombers 
preparing for their one-way 
mission. The film is notable for 
advocating the justness of the 
Palestinian cause while also 
condemning terrorism 


suggests that not only will some contemporary filmmakers question 
the validity of images inherited from the past but that audiences 
may be ready to challenge their own preconceptions as well. Already 
we are seeing many film and television productions that view the 
Iraq War and its aftermath critically, and the Internet makes many 
opposing views readily available. Regrettably, the continued U.S. 
imperialist presence in the Middle East will likely delay the 
rehabilitation of Arabs in the U.S. media, but it will not snuff out the 
possibility for it. 
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52. Paradise Now. the potential 
bombers come to question the 
rightness of their cause. 
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Notes 


l. Dr. Jack Shaheen has written for many years about media 
stereotyping of ethnic groups and how these stereotypes can, and 
have, hurt innocents, whether they be blacks, Latinos, Jews, 

Native Americans, Asians, or Arabs. He considers himself to be a 
“committed internationalist and humanist.” Having grown up in 
Pittsburgh, PA, Dr. Shaheen holds degrees from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania State University, and the 
University of Missouri. His books include Nuclear War Films; 
Arab and Muslim Stereotyping in American Popular Culture; The 
TV Arab; and Reel Bad Arabs: How Hollywood Vilifies a People. 
He has also contributed to Newsweek, The Wall Street Journal, 
and The Washington Post. He has appeared on CNN, MSNBC, 
NPR, Nightline, Good Morning America, 48 Hours, and The 
Today Show. He has served as a consultant for Dreamworks, 
Showtime, Hanna-Barbera, and Warner Brothers and has worked 
on David O. Russell’s Three Kings and The Lucy Show. The DVD 
presentation of Reel Bad Arabs runs for 60 minutes and is 
directed by Sut Jhally Treturn to page 1 of essay] 

3. Much of contemporary neoconservativism derives from ideas of 
Leo Strauss. Strauss was a formerly liberal professor of political 
science at The University of Chicago from 1949-1969 who rejected 
a progressive approach to politics after World War II, declaring 
that liberalism can only lead to relativism or nihilism and could 
facilitate the rise of the totalitarian extremes of fascism and 
communism. Instead, a return to traditional values wrapped 
around a nationalist mythology could restore a sense of national 
purpose that liberalism supposedly had undone. A new 
nationalism, however, would require an enemy against whom the 
national identity could be defined. This profoundly Manichean 
worldview would constantly pit the U.S. against a foreign (or 
sometimes even internal) threat. The Soviet Union was the most 
obvious antagonist for a good vs. evil pairing during the Cold War. 
This Manichean worldview would influence the Reagan 
administration’s hawkish attitude toward the Soviet Union since 
his administration would be the first to include many students of 
Leo Strauss including Paul Wolfowitz, Donald Rumsfeld and Dick 
Cheney. International terrorism (particularly Al-Qaeda) has 
become the antagonist for this “us versus them” bifurcation since 
9-11. See the BBC documentary series The Power of Nightmares 





for a more complete articulation of these ideas. 

4. Sidney Lumet’s film The Pawnbroker (1965) is a notable 
recasting of the Jewish pawnbroker in a more sensitive role. 

5. Said, Orientalism n[GIVE COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION.] 

6. Ebert, Roger. November 25,1992 review of Disney’s Aladdin. 
Appeared in The Chicago Sun-Times, [return to page 2] 
http://rogerebert.suntimes.com/ 

apps/pbcs.dll/article?AID=/ 10021125/ 

REVIEWS/211250301/1023 

7. Interview with William Montgomery Watt. 
http: / / www. alastairmcintosh. 

com/articles/2000 watt.htm 

8. Edward W. Said, "Islam Through Western Eyes." The Nation 
April 26,1980, first posted online January 1,1998, accessed 
December 5, 2005. 

http://www.thenation.com/ 

doc/i98oo426/i98oo426sald 
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Visual style and historical 
portrayal in Lucia 

by John Mraz 

[Editor's note: This essay is an illustrated aesthetic analysis of a 
major Cuban classic, with new frame enlargements. The essay, 
originally published in Jump Cut 19, 1978, has not been rewritten 
for this issue and thus reflects the author's perspective at that 
time.] 

Lucia is among the more extraordinary cultural products of the Cuban 
revolution, and many have recognized it as one of the most important films 
produced anywhere during the last decade. As such, it has received a good 
deal of serious critical attention, which has, however, followed "literary" 
models of analysis. fil fopen endnotes in new window! This essay presents 
some notes toward the study of the work's visual style, with particular 
emphasis on the issue of historical portrayal, in the belief that it is at the level 
of visual structure that Humberto Solas has established the "forms of 
perception" through which Lucia is experienced. Thus, what follows is offered 
as an attempt to inquire into the appropriateness of visual analysis for the 
study of Cuban cinema, with the hope of enhancing the understanding of the 
revolutionary culture of modern Cuba. 

Almost from the beginning of ICAIC, Cuban cineastes have been 
experimenting with a variety of film styles. In the words of Alfredo Guevara, 
founder of the film institute, this experimentation reflects the desire 

"... to demystify cinema for the entire population; to work, in a 
way, against our own power; to reveal all the tricks, all the 
resources of language; to dismantle all the mechanisms of 
cinematic hypnosis." 

What is most characteristic and original in Cuban stylistic experimentation is 
what I would call "formal resonance — the aesthetic tone created by the 
juxtaposition of different film forms within a particular work. For example, 
Memories of Underdevelopment juxtaposes documentary and fictional 
footage while The Other Francisco combines the "perfect cinema" of classical 
bourgeois form (e.g., smooth tracking, pans, and zooms) with the more 
"rough-hewn" style of modern documentary film. The use of multiple styles 
has crucial epistemological implications — the most important of which are 






an insistence on dialectical thinking and the recognition that consciousness 
realizes itself at the level of perception. 

For Cuban cineastes, the act of perception is in itself an expression of an 
individual's historical context. The way in which an individual experiences the 
world comes out of the situation of one's class, race, and gender within a 
particular socioeconomic matrix. Conflicting visual styles are used in Cuban 
film to represent the perception of individuals from different historical 
periods or from different classes. Situated in a context of revolutionary 
transformation where the "fact of history" is ever-present, and rooted in the 
historical-materialist mode of analysis, Cuban filmmakers strive to present 
the dialectic of perception and consciousness that is present in history. 

Lucia offers an important example of Cuban experimentation with film form. 
The fact of historical change is established perceptually through the use of a 
different film style in each of the segments. In addition, the "1895" segment 
portrays conflicting modes of class consciousness and perception by 
presenting the colonial aristocracy in a normal contrast range and the lower 
classes in high contrast. The use of high contrast here provides a visual 
metaphor for the greater "realism" of the oppressed because it imitates the 
look of old newsreels. The entire film, in fact, has a definite documentary feel. 
This is obtained largely through the use of hand-held cameras that are 
sometimes so exquisitely sensitive as to seem to give visual expression to the 
emotions of the characters. 

Other stylistic techniques familiar in Cuban films, such as the use of 
foreground interventions and anonymous close-ups (both discussed in detail 
below) also contribute to the "documentary" effect and enhance the sense of 
historical realism. Visual motifs occur, such as the presentation of sex and 
race relations, the use of mirror and high-angle shots, and the scenes which 
open each of the segments; these motifs function to form the viewer's 
perception of historical transformation. Finally, each of the film's segments 
contains essential conceptual messages, which are conveyed as much through 
the visual as in the narrative presentation. 

In more general terms, the relation of visual style in the film to directors' and 
viewers' perceptual consciousness is so complex as to be beyond the scope of 
this essay. However, the ways in which perception is structured by a film are 
of crucial significance. As Douglas Sirk once stated, 

"The angles are the director's thoughts. The lighting is his 

philosophy." [2] 

Thus, it could be argued that a film's visual structure represents the 
consciousness of the director — the ways in which s/he sees and experiences 
the world and the forms of perception through which s/he presents it for 
others to experience. In addition, if we assert that the individual perception of 
the director is in some ways an expression of the cultural matrix within which 
it was formed, then we could expect to find film styles manifesting various 
cultural perspectives. 


The study of visual style proceeds from the notion that films are, among other 



things, a visual experience — an experience structured in very particular 
ways. The composition within the frame, the screen size accorded characters 
and objects, the angle and duration of shots, the lighting and camera 
movement, and the use of various visual motifs all function in relation to 
other elements of the film (storyline, music, actors and actresses, etc.) to 
determine the viewer's persective. [3] However, it should be noted that the 
meaning of visual structures and motifs is always context-bound and bears no 
objective signification. For example, a low angle shot could present a person 
as either extremely threatening or as a benevolent protector. Thus, the 
meaning of a shot is determined by context — that is, by its relations with the 
storyline and other elements in the film. 

It should be noted as well that what is presented here constitutes but a few 
examples of visual style in Lucia. This essay does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive study of the film, even at the level of visual analysis. Its potential 
contribution does not reside in saying anything particularly "new" about the 
film but rather in demonstrating the richness of the integration of content 
and form and the importance of form in structuring the perception of content. 

Synopsis of Lucia 

"1895" — An upper-class white spinster approaching middle age and living in 
a provincial city falls in love with Rafael, a Spaniard, in the midst of the 
Cuban struggle for national liberation. Despite the warnings of Fernandina, a 
"deranged" ex-nun who was raped during the war and who serves as a symbol 
of authentic Cuban culture, Lucia is duped into betraying Felipe, her brother 
and an anti-colonialist guerilla. Felipe is killed in the ensuing battle and Lucia 
is abandoned by Rafael, who she now realizes is a Spanish spy. For his 
betrayal, Lucia stabs Rafael to death in the town square and with this act is 
united with nationalist Cuba. 

"1932" _ a middle-class white schoolgirl falls in love with Aldo, an activist 
engaged in terrorism against the Machado dictatorship. Lucia takes a job in a 
tobacco factory in a provincial city and participates in a general strike. The 
fall of Machado brings no substantive changes, though, and Aldo leaves his 
job with the new regime, quarrels with his former comrade, Antonio, and 
returns to terrorism only to be killed. Lucia is left alone and pregnant. 

"i96_" — A mulatta campesina is married to Tomas, an extreme male 
chauvinist. Tomas locks Lucia in their home, stops her from working, and 
attempts to interfere with the Literacy Campaign instructor who teaches 
Lucia to read and write. Encouraged by the support given her by her fellow 
women workers and the process of learning to read and write, Lucia decides 
that she is tired of being a "slave." She leaves Tomas, but they are miserable 
apart from one another. As the film ends, they are together again, but the 
conflict between them remains unresolved. 


Historical transformation and visual style 

The structural bond of Lucia's three segments is the "fact of history." History, 



as the dialectical transformation of situational contexts and human relations, 
is of crucial significance in revolutionary Cuban culture — a significance 
reflecting both Cuba's historical reality and ideological orientation. History is 
an important tool in the struggle against the colonial and neocolonial values 
imported and imposed on Cuba prior to 1959 and is crucial to the 
development of a truly national identity. The extraordinary transformation of 
the island since the revolution "proves" the reality of history and provides the 
context for he Marxist orientation of Cuban culture. In Lucia, we are 
presented visually with the fact of history through the opening shots of each 
segment, the thematic treatment of sex and race relations, and the use of 
certain compositional techniques such as high-angle and mirror shots. 

Segment opening shots 

Historical transformation is immediately presented in the titled opening 
shots. These shots both establish the central theme of the segment and 
indicate the degree of change which has taken place from the time of the 
preceding segment. 



(#i)'T 895" begins with a shot of the town square, framed so as to express the 
dominance of massive colonial structures. Looming over everything is the 
tower which serves as a metaphor for the economic and ideological 
phallocentrism of colonial society. The critique of this phallocentrism is the 
focus of the "1895" segment and will be discussed in detail later (#35, #45). 








(#2) " 193 2 " opens with a very different kind of shot. Here, the high-angle 
camera indicates that the women are trapped in a situation of industrial labor 
characteristic of the bourgeois epoch. Their fragmentation and alienation 
from one another is expressed by the building's beams, which break up and 
bisect the image. 



(#3) "i96_" presents us with yet another image. Here, we begin in the open 
countryside, symbolic of both the openness of the new situation and the 
"naturalness" of the revolutionary process. Further, the shot's location also 
indicates the Cuban revolution's focus on developing rural areas. Finally, 
when coupled with the action which immediately follows, the shot presents us 
with an important critique of the prerevolutionary image of the picturesque. 
The shot immediately calls to mind images of sleepy peasants alongside 
country roads — a picturesque stereotype which quickly turns on itself when 
the truck rolls down the road and the women run to join their fellow workers. 


Human relations: women 





One of the ways in which the fact of history is visually conveyed in Lucia is 
through showing the transformation of personal relations among women. 
Representative two-shots of the Lucias and their closest friends show how 
such relations are determined by the historical contexts in which they occur, 



(#4) The presentation of Lucia 1 and Rafaela in church against a background 
of people suggests the centrality of religion in providing a cohesive social 
context within class boundaries. Although the church is an oppressive and 
phallocentric institution (note background pillars) and the relations which 
take place in it are seen to be both formal and ritualized, it nonetheless 
provides a context in which the relationship beyween Lucia and Rafaela has 
both a place and meaning. 



(#5) A very different situation is presented here for the bourgeois Lucia 2. 
Here, the relationship of Flora and Lucia is presented as fragmented and 
alienated through the use of the mirror shot and the empty background. The 
use of the mirror also represents the emphasis placed on women's appearance 
in bourgeois culture and the way in which such an emphasis pits women 



against and separates them from one another. 



(#6) In #6 we see Lucia 3 and Angelina at a party. Here, the two-shot against 
the background crowd indicates that the women exist in a social context that 
fosters their relationship. Gone is the fragmentation and alienation of 
bourgeois culture, and the phallocentrism of colonial society has been 
reduced to vestigial remnants that are represented visually by the foreground 
bottles and in the character of Tomas. 

Human relations: women and men 

Further substantiation of historical change is presented through the visual 
structure of male-female relations in the film. Comparisons of the visual 
styles used in the initial meetings between the Lucias and their lovers 
demonstrate that their relations are presented as much through formal 
structure as in the storyline. 



(#7) In the initial meeting between Rafael and Lucia 1, male dominance is 






indicated in his central position in the frame. His dominance so great as to 
almost crowd her out of the picture. 



(#8) Lucia 2's meeting with Aldo is presented very differently. Here, after a 
short longshot containing both of them, the film cuts back and forth between 
individual close-ups. Lucia is shot with a sharp foreground focus, which 
makes her stand out from her background. Further, it appears that filters may 
have been used to soften her features in order to produce a portrait image 
reminiscent of Hollywood's presentation of women stars during the "Golden 
Age." 



(#9) Lucia 2 gazes admirii 
the automobile tire. By cu 
them in the same frame, t 
present in even the most i 











(#10) Lucia 3's meeting with Tomas utilizes the camera angle to express 
continued male dominance. Here we see Lucia from the high-angle 
perspective of Tomas, framed between him and a mirror which symbolizes 
the carryover of bourgeois attitudes towards women and physical beauty. 
Nonetheless, her position in center-screen shows this as a situation different 
from the preceding two segments. 

Human relations: race 

The depiction of race relations, and the way in which they are transformed in 
the culture from the first to the last segment, is yet another way in which the 
film establishes history. Here, the depiction of the historical moment occurs 
essentially at a visual level and is often presented at the beginning of each 
segment. 



(#11) In "1895" we are immediately shown Lucia 1 and her mother in a quitrin 
pulled by a horse, on which a black servant is seated. This servant is the only 
black person seen until the appearance of the naked black cavalry; his 











presentation functions as a clear statement on the nature of race relations 
during the colonial period. 
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(#12) The presentation of the fight between the Spanish, the white guerillas, 
and the black cavalry provides one of the films most trenchant visual 
analyses. In the fight at the coffee plantation, the white soldiers become 
essentially indistinguishable from one another as they struggle in the mud. 



(#13) The naked black cavalry, however, is clearly distinguishable from both 
of the other groups. Here, their nakedness not only differentiates them 
visually but is a commentary both on the economic deprivation of their class 
and race as well as their "naturalness," as opposed to the sexual repression of 
the other groups. It is also an important example of the dramatic uses of 
historical veracity. The Mambises often did fight naked — a tactic which 
terrified the Spanish forces. 



(#14) The visual differentiation of the black cavalry from the other groups 
indicates that, from the perspective of historical materialism, the accession to 
power of the white guerillas will make little difference to the masses of Cuba. 
Here, the black cavalry represents the lower classes and, thus, the possibility 
of greatest contestation to the colonial structure of class and race relations. 



(#15) In "1932" the camera zooms out almost immediately in the opening 
sequence of the segment to disclose a black woman seated near Lucia 2 and 
her mother on the boat. Thus, we are told visually that race relations are 
somewhat different than in the preceding segment; however, the mother's 
later disparaging remarks about blacks indicate that the continuance of race 
prejudice. 




(#16) Lucia 3 of "ig 6 _" appears to be a mulatta. Perhaps more importantly, 
she is exhorted to hurry to the truck by Angelina, a black woman who is in a 
position of leadership. Through presenting us with these women characters, 
the film makes clear the fact that race relations have been fundamentally 
transformed by the revolution. 
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High angle shots 

The historical transformation of human relations and their contexts is also 
conveyed in the context of formal techniques such as high-angle shots. In 
general, the use of a high camera angle represents the trapping of characters 
in their environments and is a visual metaphor for the way in which their 
actions are determined by these contexts. In Lucia, the content of 
representative high-angle also conveys a sense of the historical differences 
between such entrapping contexts. 



(#17) In "1895" religion is seen to be one of the central institutional structures 
through which the colonial forms of sexual and political oppression are 
maintained. Immediately after Rafaela has released repressed sexual needs 
through relating the story of Fernandina's rape in intimate detail to Lucia 1 
and her friends, Solas cuts to the high-angle shot seen here. This shot 
expresses the way in which the women are trapped in patterns of sexual 
repression by religion. Thus trapped, the women's sexual needs are 
frustrated, and it is out of such frustration that Lucia l's infatuation with 
Rafael develops. 








(#18) Another high-angle shot in the "1895" sequence shows Lucia 1 pulled 
into a decaying colonial building by Rafael, although she knows he is married 
and has reason to suspect his honesty. Thus, the visual presentation functions 
as a metaphor for the way in which the vestiges of the colonial structure 
continue to entrap individuals and to determine their lives. 



(#19) In "1932" war are shown Lucia 2 in her apartment after she has been 
left alone by the death of Aldo. The fragmentation and alienation of bourgeois 
existence is expressed in her presentation as a lonely individual, trapped in 
her loneliness through her isolation in her own home. 
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(#20) "i96_" presents us with the dialectical response to bourgeois isolation. 
Lucia 3 has been shut up in her home by Tomas, in accordance with 
traditional patterns of male/female relations. Now, however, the revolution 
has created a larger context in which such attitudes are inappropriate. Thus, 
we see Lucia struggling against her confinement within bourgeois 
institutions, by attempting to break out of her home to join with her fellow 
workers. 

Mirror shots 

Mirror shots generally represent the alienation which results from contexts in 
which the emphasis on appearance, and its concomitant false social values, 
estranges people (particularly women) from their real selves and causes them 
to take on the alien self of appearance in order to satisfy the social 
requirement of physical attractiveness. This technique serves as a metaphor 
for the primacy accorded appearance as opposed to reality in a capitalist 
system. In Lucia mirror shots also convey a sense of historical 
transformation, by expressing changes in the relative importance of 
appearance. 



(#21) This shot shows Lucia l who has just returned home after seeing Rafael 
for the second time. It foregrounds the emphasis placed on women's 
appearance in colonial society. As Lucia enters the room, the power of her 
"alien self' is expressed in the way the mirror's frame dominates the image. 



(#22) Here, the power of Lucia's "alien self' is further expressed, where her 
mirrored image is the center of focus as she prepares to meet Rafael. Her 
"real self' has almost ceased to exist and its place has been taken by a social 
stereotype of physical appearance—her "mirrored self," which deceives her 
into believing that Raefel is honest despite the fact that she has already 
received sufficient warnings to the contrary. 








(#23) " 193 2 " begins with much the same idea. Here we see Lucia's mother as 
Lucia 2 sees her. The mother is reflected in a mirror as she attempts to 
convince herself of her continuing physical attractiveness, in the face of her 
husband's infidelity. The neocolonial deformities of Cuban culture are 
expressed in her imitation of Jean Harlow. The distortion of the image at the 
edges of the mirror indicate an incipient criticism of this way of thinking in a 
world in the process of transformation. 



(#24) This image further expresses the weight of historical tradition. After 
seeing her mother serve as a model of colonized femininity, Lucia 2 enters the 
room and is forced by her mother to sit in front of the mirror in order to be 
molded into the same alienated patterns. Here, the confines of the mirror 
(and, metaphorically, a society that judges women in terms of their physical 
appearance) imprison and dominate Lucia, and she reacts to this assault on 
her desires for self-determination with anger, withdrawal and resentment. 






(#25) Lucia reaction to the previous situation is graphically expressed in this 
shot. Here she and Flora write strike slogans on the mirror of the women's 
room in the factory. Thus the very symbol of women's oppression becomes a 
medium to convey the dialectical response of worker organization in a strike 
that will eventually topple the Machado regime. 



(#26) "i96_" presents us with the vestigial remnants of this emphasis on 
appearance. Here, Lucia 3 uses a mirror to make herself up. 




(#27) But the mirror (which is, after all, simply a tool for self-reflection and 
self-perception) quickly tells her how alienated and inappropriate such 
behavior in revolutionary Cuba. 



(#28) Tomas, though, has not yet acquired a consciousness of the 
oppressiveness of appearance-oriented focus in human relations. As a man, 
he has suffered in a less immediate way from this phenomenon. And, as is 
evident in his primping, he is unable to use this tool for self-clarification. This 
inability to really see himself is graphically expressed in the way his image is 
obstructed by the foreground objects. 

Historical realism and documentary style 

An aesthetic of "historical realism" is achieved in contemporary cinema 
through imitating the techniques characteristic of television's "on-the-spot" 
coverage of news events. Cuban films (for example, First Charge of the 
Machete ) often play upon an obvious anachronism inherent in the use of 
these techniques; the visual style incorporates "news" cinematography in a 






highly self-conscious fashion in order to emphasize the fact of historical 
mediation. While Lucia is more restrained in its use of these techniques than 
First Charge, the visual effects produced by the hand-held cameras employed 
throughout the film are only the most obvious manifestations of the work's 
documentary style. Two other techniques characteristic of contemporary 
documentary style also serve to convey a sense of historical realism: 
foreground interventions and anonymous close-ups. 

Foreground interventions 

Foreground interventions come between the actors or narrative action and 
the camera itself. By placing or moving people or objects in the path of what 
appears to be the camera's focus, the film replicates the style of images seen 
in documentary films, where the main action is uncontrolled and unrehearsed 
and thus may be "interrupted" at any moment. The use of this technique 
heightens a sense of realism and draws viewers into the film in a convincing 
and powerful way that is unavailable to films using more "classical" 
techniques. 



(#29) In "1895" people and objects constantly pass between the actresses and 
the camera as the women discuss a returning acquaintance's Parisian hat and 
her husband. Here, the technique not only provides a sense of realism, but the 
visual intervention of a soldier and his hat in the foreground serve as a visual 
reference to the ongoing war. Thus, the perfunctory kiss of the women and 
the frivolity of their concerns become ironic in the context of the struggle for 
national liberation. 










(#30) In "1932," a horse and cart cut across the path of the oncoming 
demonstration. This serves to convince the viewers of the "reality" of the 
demonstration and draws them into the ensuing battle. 



(#31) "i96_" presents us with perhaps a more familiar use of foreground 
interventions. Here, the sense of the party's reality is heightened through 
including part of the back of a dancer's head. This frame enlargement also 
provides a good example of the use of anonymous close-ups. 

Anonymous close ups 

Anonymous close-ups are close-ups of individuals who remain unknown and 
who do not appear at other times in the film. This technique is integral to the 
documentary style in that it presents anonymous individuals as at times being 
equally important as the central protagonists. Thus, the technique works 
against the emotional primacy assigned to individual characters and the 
visual status accorded "stars" in bourgeois cinema by insisting on the ever¬ 
present existence of the masses in history. The technique was probably first 













developed by Sergei Eisenstein in the context of revolutionary Soviet cinema. 



(#32) In "1895," we are presented with the close-up of a young girl who is 
watching the harassment of Fernandina. Here, the stationary quality of the 
shot serves to generate sympathy for Fernandina as a symbol for women of 
her class through emphasizing their feelings of impotence in the face of 
colonial oppression. The girl's concern contrasts with the voyeurism and 
titillation of Lucia's circle when hearing the story of Fernandina's rape. 
Finally, the technique conveys the presence of future generations and the way 
in which they are formed by that which is taking place before their eyes. 

The close-up of another young girl is repeated at the end of the film (#59). 
There, however, it is active, not stationary, and represents the fact that for 
girls growing up in revolutionary Cuba, the future will be very different. 



(# 33 ) In "1932," Solas cuts to one of the women who works with Lucia 2 while 
they listen to the harangue of the forewomen. Differences in class and race 
between the workers and forewomen are clearly expressed in the marked 
contrast of clothing and hairstyles. 




(# 34 ) The party sequence from "i96_" provides us with yet another example 
of the anonymous close-up. However, the arrival of visitors from Eastern 
Europe has created a very different mood than that seen in #31. Here we see 
the reaction of Cubans to the introduction of foreign cultures — a reaction 
clearly linked to the colonial and neocolonial patterns of domination 
presented in the preceding segments of the film. 

Visual structure and segment themes 

Within each of the segments, particular techniques are used to develop 
certain themes appropriate to that historical period. Although "1895" is the 
most self-consciously "classical," and thus the richest of the segments in 
visual style, all three segments contain examples of formal structure to convey 
thematic material. 

Critique of phallocentrism 

A central focus of Lucia is the criticism of phallocentrism, the patriarchal 
domination of society. Although each of the segments speaks to this issue, it is 
at the formal level in "1895" that the most devastating critique of 
phallocentrism is developed. 




(#35) Here, as was true in their first meeting (#7), Rafael's power over Lucia 1 
is portrayed through the dominance given him in the frames in which they 
appear together. 



(#36, #37, #38) As can be seen in these frames, Lucia has become the pursuer 
rather than the pursued — a subject expressing her own desires rather than 
simply being the object of Rafael's lust (and deceit). Nonetheless, his 
continued dominance of the relationship is indicated by the way in which his 
position in the frame determines her position. In #36, she chases after him, 
but each time she appears to move toward a foreground position of power, he 
brushes her against pillars (phallic imagery) which force her to move into the 
background. 






The tactics of Rafael's retreat are made clear in #37 and #38. Here, he has 
moved to a different plane in the frame, expressive of the degree to which she 
must violate her own "space" in order to link herself with him. Further, the 
high-angle seen in #37 and the domination of the foreground by Rafael in 
#38 express both his continued mastery and Lucia's subservience. 



(# 39 ) After the consummation of their relationship, the domination of both 
individuals by the structure of the phallocentric system in which they live is 
pointedly expressed through their presentation as tiny objects beneath the 
imposing trees and tower. 

(#40, #41, #42, #43) The formal critique is reiterated in these cuts, which 
follow immediately after #39. 



In #40, Rafael combines the phallic imagery of the tree with that of the whip, 
a visual metaphor expressive of male domination and a symbol of his 
mastery. 







In #41, Lucia accepts such mastery and appears to be worshiping at the same 
shrine, although she would call love what he would consider to be "power" — 
a message underscored by her passivity, both as a character and within the 
frame. 





This is followed by the cuts seen in #42 and #43, where the tree between 
Rafael and Lucia can be sees as a metaphor for the fetishistic worship of the 
erect phallus within the patriarchal system — thus, both the nexus of their 
relationship as well as that which separates them from one another, as 
indicated by their lack of eye-to-eye contact and the contrast in the emotions 
indicated by their expressions. 

(#44, #45) The critique of women's participation in the maintenance of 
phallocentrism is presented at the end of the segment in a crucial 
juxtaposition. 



Here, immediately after Lucia has stabbed Rafael for the first time (#44), the 
film cuts to the shot presented in #45. 






Lucia's friend, Rafaela, is horrified by this attack on male dominance and 
throws up her arms as if in anguished prayer to the sugar mill or church 
steeple which towers over her. The economic structure and ideological bond 
of the repressive colonial society has been assaulted, and Rafaela's 
consciousness is capable only of reacting in horror. Women as a group are not 
yet ready to overthrow male dominance, and Lucia's personal enlightenment 
leads to her insanity. This "insanity," however, will finally link her to 
authentic Cuba in the person of Fernandina (see #50, below). 
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Consciousness and perception 

As discussed in the introduction above, one of the defining characteristics of 
Cuban cinema is the recognition of the relation between consciousness and 
perception, and the insistence on the possibility of transforming 
consciousness through historical struggle. The connection between how 
people think and how they see is presented primarily in the juxtaposition 
between the high contrast used to portray the lower classes and the more 
normal contrast range which marks the presentation of Lucia l and her class. 
(Because of problems in reproducing frame enlargements, it is not possible to 
indicate this difference with images. A clear comparison of the contrast 
ranges can be seen in the juxtaposition between Lucia's group in the house 
and Fernandina's confrontation with the Spanish soldiers in the street outside 
the house early in the segment.) Having established this thematic visual 
structure, the film then goes on to use it as a means of portraying the 
transformation of Lucia's consciousness. 

(#46, #47) This is seen first of all in the sequence with the prostitutes. Lucia 
has decided to run away to the coffee plantation with Rafael, after having had 
sex with him at the sugar mill. As she leaves her hone, the film cuts to a high- 
contrast dreamlike sequence in which a prostitute who clearly resembles 
Lucia is also in the process of running away. For a moment we are uncertain 
whether this is a nightmare dreamt by Lucia or an actual occurrence in the 
street. 






The dilemma is immediately resolved by a cut to the normal contrast, high- 
angle shot which includes both Lucia and the prostitutes (#47). 

Through this cut we come to understand that Lucia's perception of 
resemblance to the prostitute has resulted from a "frame of mind," which 
made her see herself as a prostitute because of her sexual relations with 
Rafael. The use of a high-angle camera demonstrates her perception and 
emphasizes the way the colonial Catholic society entraps women within 
restricted and controlled socioeconomic roles and limits their consciousness 
through sexual repression. Lucia's incipient recognition that she is as much a 
victim of political and sexual repression as lower-class Cuban women is thus 
graphically presented in this brilliant mini-essay. 



A 


(#48) The transformation of consciousness presaged in the prostitute 
sequence is realized on the battlefield. Betrayed and deserted by Rafael, and 
horrified at endangering her brother's life, Lucia is unable to bear the strain 
and undergoes a profound transformation of consciousness. Here, by limiting 
the focus to Lucia, the film indicates that she has lost connection with what 





she has until now considered to be "reality." Her class perception is no longer 
able to integrate the contradictions of love and sexual repression, and she 
begins to see the world in a new way. 



(#49) This transformation is presented primarily in the shift to high contrast 
footage for the rest of the segment. Lucia now sees the world through the 
more "realistic" eyes of the lower-class Cubans (the footage is seemingly 
realistic because of imitating the high contrast film stock in ancient 
newsreels). At the coffee plantation, this visual theme is expressed through 
the presentation of the old soldier as a symbol of the reality of an aged and 
decayed Spain. 



(#50) At the end of the segment, the fact that Lucia has in some ways 
transcended the boundaries of her class conditioning is underscored through 
Fernandina's touching of her face. Fernandina represents the authenticity of a 
repressed and humiliated Cuba, driven to the point of insanity by Spanish 
rapaciousness. It is Fernandina who comforts Lucia in her final agony, and 
the freeze-frame ending indicates that though Lucia has been deserted by her 




class of origin, she has at last found support and nurturance from a source 
she formerly experienced only as alien. 

Cultural imbalance 

The visual style of "1932" is not as self-consciously classical as that used in 
"1895." However, the segment is characterized by the continual use of 
unbalanced frames, which function to portray the instability typical of a 
neocolonial culture and the psychological imbalance that results from being 
caught in such a context. The use of this technique throughout the segment 
indicates the continuity of neocolonialism in spite of the fall of Machado. 










(#51, # 5 2 , # 53 ) Frame imbalance can be seen in #51, where Lucia 2 and Aldo 
are framed against the sea prior to the fall of Machado, and in #52 and #53 as 
Lucia and the policeman wait to view Aldo's body at the end of the segment. 



(# 54 ) Perhaps the most interesting use of frame imbalance is augmented by 
the frenzied swooping and swirling of the camera as it moves through the 
crowd. 





(#55) Shots of Aldo during this scene, though, tend to be more balanced and 
appear more purposeful. This indicates that he is a stable being in an unstable 
world, an outsider in the bizarre depraved celebration of the acceptance of the 
reinstituted neocolonial rule. 



(#56) However, the way Aldo is framed as he rushes out the door at the end of 
the sequence indicates the psychological imbalance caused with even the 
most committed of individuals by so decadent a context. 

Vestigial psychological distortion 

Like "1932," "i96_" does not appear to be as self-consciously stylized as 
"1895." One expressive device, however, is the use of a wide-angle lens to 
portray the vestiges of psychological distortion left by the conditioning under 
prerevolutionary culture. This is particularly effective at the end of the film, 
where Lucia 3 and Tomas are "reunited." 




(#57) We know Tomas' vestigial machismo to be a distortion caused by his 
psychological formation in the prerevolutionary society, and inappropriate in 
his present context. This theme has been developed in the storyline and is 
here visually underscored through the distortion of the wide-angle lens. 



(#58) We discover in this sequence that Lucia's psychology is complementary 
to Tomas'. Her psychological base is equally distorted as a result of her own 
formation in the phallocentrism of prerevolutionary society, and she remains 
attracted to Tomas both because of and in spite of his machismo. 




(#59) Solas' intention in using the wide-angle lens is clear when we compare 
the distortion of Lucia and Tomas with the normal presentation of the young 
girl. It is in some senses too late for Tomas and Lucia. But the coming 
generations of Cuban children will have no such distortions impinging on 
their perceptions and relationships. The child's presence at the film's end also 
indicates the thematic focus on the masses and their future rather than the 
isolated individuals who are the focus of classical bourgeois cinema. 
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Notes 


1. See, for example: Peter Biskind, "Lucia: Struggles with History," 
Jump Cut 2 (July-August 1974); John Mraz, "Lucia: History and 
Film in Revolutionary Cuba," Film & History 1 (February 1975); 
Anne Marie Taylor, "Lucia,” Film Quarterly 23(3) (Winter-Spring 
1975); Steven Kovacs, "Lucia: Style and Meaning in Revolutionary 
Film," Monthly Review 27:2 (June 1975). r return to page 1 of 
essavl 

2. Jon Halliday, ed., Sirk on Sirk (New York, 1972), p. 40. 

3. My studies in visual analysis have developed largely through 
working with Janey Place. See her article, "Some Visual Motifs of 
Film Noir," reprinted in Movies and Methods, ed. Bill Nichols 
(Berkeley, 1976). I am grateful to Julianne Burton, Janey Place, 
Lorraine Kahn, and David Sweet for their comments and criticism. 
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April, 2003, Simona Garibay 
receives a U.S. flag during funeral 
services for her son, Corporal Jose 
Angel Garibay, a native of Mexico 
awarded posthumous citizenship 
and buried with military honors. 



Jarheacf s poster features a "dog 
tag," which guarantees that a 
soldier may be injured or killed but 
his body will be brought home and 


Haskell Wexler's war film 
Latino and the Chicano warrior 
in the U.S. national body 

by Barbara Korte 

The special discursive status of minority-ethnic soldiers fighting 
for the United States has received a new focus in the war on Iraq. 
The U.S. government has shown an increased willingness to 
grant posthumous citizenship to "non- citizen" soldiers killed in 
U.S. military service (full citizenship not being prerequisite for 
entering the Armed Forces); the majority of these non-citizens 
belong to ethnic minorities in the United States. In April 2003, 
the Senate passed a bill awarding immediate citizenship to non¬ 
citizen soldiers killed in combat, and since 2004, a Presidential 
executive order has also made it easier for families of non¬ 
citizens killed in U.S. military service to apply for citizenship. 
Thus, in the war on Iraq, the ethnic-minority soldier's (dead) 
body became an official pathway to U.S. citizenship (i.e. 
"sanctioned" U.S. identity). In the light of this current situation, I 
would like to look back at Hollywood films to consider how they 
have presented issues of ethnic minorities in the armed forces, 
and in particular at the depiction of a Mexican-American soldier 
fighting clandestinely in Nicaragua in Haskell Wexler's Latino 
(1985). I am interested in tracing how that characterization bears 
comparison to and differs from the new situation of non-citizen 
soldiers becoming citizens through dying in Iraq. 

Embodying military, ethnic and 
national identities 

Alex Vernon notes in his introduction to Arms and the Self, 

"War, armed conflict in general, military service, and 
their after effects have likely inspired more textual 
testimonies than have any other kind of human 
event." (5) 

As an extraordinary experience, war must challenge the sense of 






honored for its service to the 
nation. 



JARHEAD 


The drill sergeant tells the recruits 
they have no racial identity, only a 
military one. 



Glory depicts the U.S. Civil War's 
first all-black volunteer company, 
the 54th Massachusetts Colored 
Infantry Regiment serving under 
white Colonel Robert G. Shaw. 


self of those who conduct and endure it: War can harm a person's 
body and soul; it uproots people, destroys their physical 
environment and human relationships, confronts all involved in 
it with violence and suffering, and often the need to inflict such 
suffering themselves. To a soldier - in particular a professional 
soldier - the relation between "arms and the self' may have an 
even deeper existential significance than for the civilian 
undergoing war. 

The military determines a soldier's identity at all times, in peace 
as well as war. Soldiers have to define and clearly proclaim their 
affiliation to the collective they serve, and to absorb the value 
system of this collective into their personal sense of self. In a 
symbolic sense, the soldier's person is a "body politic,"[1] [open 
endnotes in new window! i.e. personal identity amalgamates with 
the soldier's public role. This special relation with the nation is 
marked by the uniform the soldier wears on his or her "natural" 
body - which may be injured or killed but will even then retain a 
political function when this body is brought back to the soldier's 
country and honored for its service to the nation. 

As will be argued here, soldiers' relation to the collective is 
particularly acute where they serve a country in which they 
belong to minority-ethnic communities and thus face possible 
marginalization and othering. They have to willingly risk their 
natural bodies for a national body that might otherwise reject 
and eject them. 

The representation of ethnic-minority soldiers has a long 
tradition in U.S. film. After World War II, the "ethnic platoon" 

(or more aptly, the ethnically mixed platoon) became a 
conventional ingredient of U.S. war movies. More recently such a 
script convention shapes the film Jarhead (2005). This film, 
based on Anthony Swofford's autobiographical account of his 
experience as a Marine in Gulf War I, opens with a sequence in 
which a drill sergeant tells recruits that from now on their 
existence will be defined by one allegiance only - their 
identification with the military and specifically the Marine Corps. 
This (African-American) staff sergeant tells his WASP 
protagonist and comrades, 

"[You are] no longer black or brown or yellow or red. 

You are now green. You are light green or dark green! 

Do you understand?"[2] 

A later scene in Jarhead, when reporters interview the soldiers , 
shows that being "green" implies exhibiting patriotism and, in 
the case of Hispanic soldiers, also gratitude. Ramon Escobar, 
from Miami and with a Cuban background, professes that joining 
the Marines "was an opportunity for me to defend America, the 
country which has given freedom to me and my family"; his 







Glory has well known black actors, 
Denzel Washington and Morgan 
Freeman, and develops racial 
issues complexly but... 



... still uses actor Matthew 
Broderick as its white male 
protagonist. 


Mexican comrade Juan Cortez from Delano, CA, says he's proud 
"to defend my country and to serve my country." However, as a 
film highly critical of the military and contemporary warfare, 
Jarhead demonstrates that the U.S. Armed Forces are not the 
great equalizer they pretend to be and that ethnic differences 
among the marines persist despite the troops' shared experiences 
and strong sense of bonding. [3] 

In Jarhead, as in most other big-budget U.S. war films, the status 
of ethnic-minority soldiers plays a marginal rather than a major 
role. Films foregrounding the issue, such as Glory (1989 ) and 
Windtalkers ( 2002), are exceptions. The former film presents 
the U.S. Civil War's first all-black volunteer company (the 54th 
Massachusetts Colored Infantry Regiment serving under white 
Colonel Robert G. Shaw). The latter has a plot about Navajo 
Marines trained to use an unbreakable radio code based on their 
native language during World War II in the Pacific and their 
relationships with white comrades who act as their bodyguards. 
The two films have as a major narrative thread that ethnic- 
minority soldiers have to fight prejudices as well as the enemy 
but nevertheless prove their valor and loyalty to the common 
cause. The scripts have as a theme the need to (re)inscribe the 
war contributions of ethnic minorities in the nation's historical 
consciousness, and they indicate that these contributions were 
shaped, in each instance, by experiences unique to the respective 
racial group, including that group's specific history of injustice 
and discrimination.[4] Glory has been acclaimed for its complex 
portrayal of these issues,[sj.while Windtalkers failed, according 
to most reviewers, because of its reliance on stereotypes. And in 
spite of their "race themes," both stories still focused on a white 
central protagonist. As Roger Ebert, reviewing Windtalkers 
notes, 


"That's a fascinating, little-known story and might 
have made a good movie. Alas, the filmmakers have 
buried it beneath battlefield cliches, while centering 
the story on a white character played by Nicholas 
Cage. I was reminded of Glory, the story of heroic 
African-American troops in the Civil War, which was 
seen through the eyes of their white commanding 
officer. Why does Hollywood find it impossible to 
trust minority groups with their own stories?" (Ebert 
n.p.)[6] 

So far, only "minor" productions have depicted the status of 
ethnic-minority soldiers in the U.S. Armed Forces by using 
ethnic protagonists , and most of these films have not reached 
wide audiences — nor attracted academic interest. A film that is 
especially interesting to take a second look at is Latino, a low- 
budget independent production of the 1980s that depicts the 
dilemma of a Mexican-American soldier[7]_sent into an 





The poster for Windtalkers shows 
visually the same imbalance, 
putting Nicholas Cage in the 
foreground. Here the subtitle 
further emphasizes the 
dehuminization of the Navajo 
soldier: "The Navajo has the code. 
Protect the code at all costs." 



operation in the United States' covert war against the Sandinista 
government in Nicaragua. Although the film was written and 
directed by Haskell Wexler, not by a member of the Mexican- 
American community, its script remains firmly focused on its 
Latino protagonist and the Nicaraguan people with whom he gets 
involved. The film was partly shot in Nicaragua while the conflict 
between the Sandinistas and U.S.-backed counter¬ 
revolutionaries, the Contras, was still in progress (some of the 
extras were actual Sandinista fighters). As an independent - and 
politically partisan - production, the film did not enjoy much 
theatrical distribution. However, it received a special honour at 
the Cannes festival in 1984 and was shown on U.S. television. 
And Chicano studies scholar, George Mariscal (305, n. 20) notes 
it as "the only film to date whose protagonists are Chicano Viet 
Nam veterans." 
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The Navajo language was so 
complex that it became an 
unbreakable military code. 
























But Cage remains the hero. 
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Haskell Wexler filming Bound for 
Glory in 1975, for which he won an 
Academy Award as Best 
Cinematopher. 



The incorporation of documentary 
footage, which Wexler uses in 
Latino, was something he had 
done much earlier in Medium Cool 
with shots of the 1968 Chicago 


Haskell Wexler's Latino : 
an "ethnic" soldier's story 

Haskell Wexler is a renowned and highly awarded cinematographer 
(Academy Awards for Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf, 1967 and Bound for 
Glory, 1976; Motion Picture Academy's Lifetime Achievement Award in 
1996). At the same time, he is a politically active filmmaker on the Left. 
One writer refers to Wexler as an 

"activist artist who has admirably balanced his yin and yang 
energies. While working successfully for four decades within 
the commercial film industry, he has also made radical 
documentaries that are vehicles for his political activism as 
well as invitations for audience comment and education." 

(Wunsch n.p.) 

Wexler's influential feature Medium Cool (1969) is still considered 
groundbreaking for its blend of fictional story and political reality, its use 
of documentary-style camerawork and actual documentary footage shot 
during the 1968 Chicago Democratic national convention and the riots 
that accompanied iLffil fopen endnotes in new window! The plot of that 
film, whose title alludes to Marshall McLuhan's distinction between hot 
and cool media, involves a TV cameraman's relationship with a Vietnam 
war widow and her son, but it depicts, above all, the man's rise to political 
consciousness. Wexler's many documentaries to date have commented on 
U.S. politics and social injustices since the 1960s.[9] He also worked on 
several documentaries devoted to Latin American politics. In a tribute to 
Wexler as "The People's Cinematographer," filmmaker Saul Landau writes 
about their collaboration on Target Nicaragua: Inside a Secret War 
(1983): 

"We finished Target Nicaragua in early 1983, before the 
prestige press had reported that the CIA had engineered a 
covert war against Nicaragua. But PBS didn't air the show until 
The New York Times and The Washington Post had run their 
own stories formally revealing the CIA's $19 million effort. 

Only a third of the public TV stations ran it." 

"'Who are they keeping this a secret from?' Haskell asked. 

'Every Nicaraguan knows the CIA is waging a war. Only the 
American public remains in the dark.'" 

"A year later, Haskell returned to Nicaragua to write and direct 
Latino, hoping that it would expose the contra atrocities to a 
mass public. Latino finally debuted but fared little better than 
Target Nicaragua. The distribution company pulled it from 













Democratic Convention. 


the theaters after it received less than great reviews and poor 
box-office ratings." (Landau n.p.) 


THE STORY OF 
LATINO !S FICTION 
THE EVENTS DEPICTED 
ARE FACT. 


Latino's epigraph. 



Shooting Latino in an actual war 
zone. 



The Nicaraguan people as actors. 


The film's low box office in part results from its aesthetic shortcomings. 
While the main characters are played "with conviction" (Canby n.p.), the 
acting quality is otherwise uneven. The script uses both perfunctory and 
contrived plotting devices, [11] and dialogue fraught with too many 
explications of the situation in Nicaragua and the characters' motivations. 
Indeed, the script is so openly didactic that its New York Times reviewer 
"almost expect[ed] to be tested on what you've learned." (Canby n.p.) 
Latino makes strong use of documentary-style elements and emphasizes 
its factuality in its epigraph: 

"The story of Latino is fiction. The events depicted are fact." 

However, it uses a less sophisticated blend of fiction and the real than in 
Medium Cool and the documentary-style footage primarily serves the 
film's political mission, as, for instance, when the opening sequence 
explains (literally, in voice-over) the background and state of affairs in 
Nicaragua. But other scenes with the Nicaraguan people have more 
emotional poignancy. The film's images of raided towns and local violence 
manage to convey the plight of the civilian population, and the old woman 
who twice curses the U.S. soldier remains a haunting presence for the 
audience as well as for the film's protagonist. 



An old Nicaraguan townsperson ... and remains a memorable figure 
curses the soldiers ... in the film. 


While Latino has aesthetic problems and makes an overt political critique, 
the plot remains interesting in the way it develops the story of its main 
character, who becomes aware of his Latino identity and that identity's 
paradoxical significance as he takes part in a covert war in Latin America. 
My subsequent discussion will focus on this narrative development and 
how the film's fictional biography develops various aspects of a conflict 
between racial/ethnic and military identity. 

When the film's action starts in 1983, Eddie Guerrero (played by Robert 
Beltran), is a 34-year-old veteran of the Vietnam War. He is a First 
Lieutenant in the U.S. Army Special Forces Command, the so-called Green 
Berets, who often operate undercover and, among other tasks, train and 
command military and police personnel of friendly states. As an officer, 
Eddie looks back on a successful military career. His telling Spanish name, 
Guerrero, however, indicates both the character's backstoiy and the 








forthcoming dramatic conflict: Eddie serves as a "warrior" in the United 
States Armed Forces, but he also has a Latino name and personal identity. 



Eddie in uniform as a Green Beret. 



The film portrays how and why the 
Nicaraguan people fight. 



Training the Contras in the ... 


During his mission against the Sandinistas, Eddie Guerrero's identity as a 
U.S. soldier is increasingly undermined. We see his growing doubts about 
the legitimacy of the operation in which he is engaged and his growing 
identification with the alleged "enemy." He becomes increasingly aware of 
his status as an ethnic subaltern within the U.S. military which uses his 
bilingual fluency and appearance as tools in an imperialist intervention. 
[i3]_And above all, he becomes sensitive to his role in an operation 
directed against other "Latinos." The degree to which Eddie feels alienated 
from his role as a professional soldier is foregrounded by the film's 
parallel portrayal of how and why the Nicaraguan people fight. The 
residents of El Porvenir, a Sandinista cooperative, take up arms for a 
cause with which they fully identify. They fight an enemy who threatens 
their lives, the results of their labor, and their political ideals. And they 
fight a true people's war that turns men, women, the old, and the young 
into (temporary) warriors. 




Everyone fights in a people's war: ... I'd get rid of those sons-of- 
"If I had some helicopters and bitches contras in a few hours." 
rockets ... 

Latino negotiates Eddie's experience of conflicting identities with 
particular emphasis on two important signifiers of a person's identity: the 
name and the body, both of which the narrative expressly ties together. 
One of the things that makes the film unique as a war film is how it 
presents the Mexican-American warrior as defined by different but 
connected notions of the body: As a soldier, Eddie's body "belongs" to the 
military and, implicitly, to the nation he serves. At the same time, his body 
bears the marks of his ethnicity and it is also, of course, the site of his very 
personal needs and desires. Furthermore, Eddie is presented as 
interacting with various social bodies: the military community; his family 
back in City Terrace, East LA; and the family he would like to form with 
his new lover, the middle-class Nicaraguan agronomist Marlena (played 
by Annette Cardona) and her little son. 

Temporally, the plot advances relatively straightforwardly. With his best 
friend and co-veteran, Sgt. Ruben Trevino (played by Tony Plana), Eddie 
is deployed into an operation connected to the official Big Pine maneuvers 
in Honduras. [i4].That operation itself is "not public knowledge," as Eddie 
is told during his mission briefing. The men train Contra fighters in a 
camp in Honduras and lead them into the Honduran-Nicaraguan 






... U.S. Big Pine maneuvers in 
Honduras. 



“Being a soldier keeps me on a 
real even keel.” 



borderland. At first, Eddie does not mind this task, being used to covert 
operations as a Green Beret. His loyalty and military service have brought 
him a secure position in U.S. society and the possibility of a materially 
comfortable life. He knows his career has given his life a stability it might 
not otherwise have had. When his lover Marlena expresses her doubts 
about his activities he retorts: 

"I'm 34 years old. I'm Special Forces Green Beret. A 

professional soldier. I did three lousy tours in Vietnam.... 

Being a soldier keeps me on a real even keel. Now you wanna 

complicate that." 

Eddie first meets Marlena on a U.S.-owned farm in Honduras, where she 
works as a pest-control specialist. Her husband, a drunkard from whom 
she is separated, was Honduran, but Marlena is Nicaraguan by birth, and 
her family still live in Nicaragua. Eddie is increasingly troubled by his 
mission and shows signs of misgiving as he witnesses how Nicaraguan 
men are coerced into the Contra militia, Nicaraguan villages are raided, 
their inhabitants killed and raped, and harvests destroyed. He even 
fraternizes with the "enemy" when he befriends Luis (played by Luis 
Torrentes), a young and naive man from El Porvenir, who is kidnapped by 
the Contras. Luis is tortured for refusing to enter their militia but then 
gives in and serves under Eddie's personal supervision and protection. 

This is one of the film's less credible plot moves. While it might seem 
plausible that Luis feels gratitude towards Eddie and even develops some 
admiration for him, it is hard to believe that Eddie, an experienced soldier, 
would fully trust and even give a weapon to a man whom his comrade 
Ruben has recently helped to torture. Quite obviously, Eddie's older- 
brother attitude towards the young Nicaraguan is meant to stress how 
Eddie's identity as a U.S. soldier is beginning to crumble. 



Luis is a Nicaragua youth captured ... is tortured because he does not 
by the Contras, and ... want to fight with them. 


Eddie also empathizes with other victims of the Contras and starts to 
relate them to members of his own family: The old woman who curses him 
for being involved in the Nicaraguan war reminds him of his mother 
(whom the film significantly presents as speaking only Spanish), and like 
Luis, another young man also makes him think of his younger brother. 
Such associations receive special emphasis as the film indicates that for 
Eddie, and within both U.S. Latino and Nicaraguan culture, family ties are 
generally very meaningful. The love and care he receives from his family is 






It is unlikely that such a friendship 
could be forged in these 
circumstances. 



shown before Eddie dons his (decorated) uniform and departs for the 
manoeuver. Reminding him of his own family, the alleged enemy seems 
more familiar than other, and it becomes impossible for Eddie to 
conceptualize the Sandinistas as "mere gooks" in the way he was expected 
to frame his enemies in Vietnam. His notion of the "other" becomes 
completely confused when Marlena decides to go home to Nicaragua for 
good after her father has been killed in a Contra attack while protecting a 
school. The funeral takes place at El Porvenir, where Marlena integrates 
into the community and supports the cooperative's farm work. 

Go to page 3 
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Family ties and family pride in him 
as a Green Beret are part of 
Eddie's mindset. Here he takes 
farewell from his younger brother 
in East LA. 
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Eddie and Ruben quarrel. 



Eddie's commander orders him to 
hide his identity, and thus we see 
how the military is making 
instrumental use of his Chicano 
identity. 


While Eddie's involvement with the people he must fight gets 
more intense, he becomes increasingly uncomfortable within the 
social body of the army, fi^] [open endnotes in new window] The 
script first marks this alienation by showing his strained 
relationship with his friend Ruben. Personal doubts about his 
role in the U.S. military also arise when his commanding officer 
announces that Eddie and Ruben will lead their fighters in an 
operation against El Porvenir in Contra uniforms and without 
identity tags. The officer says the reason for their hiding their 
identity is to keep political liberals in the United States from 
raising an alarm over evidence of fallen U.S. soldiers should the 
operation fail. 

Fighting with the Contras openly instrumentalizes Eddie's 
Mexican American ethnicity because this ethnicity allows him to 
blend into the group and camouflage his citizenship. Eddie is 
expected to serve the United States "invisibly," by exactly not 
looking like a soldier who is white or black and thus easily 
identified as a member of the U.S. military. Paradoxically, his 
ethnic identity and soldierly discipline are meant to operate for 
his country, but at the same time his Armed Forces have 
personally and militarily "othered" him. This order is a turning 
point in the narrative for it contradicts Eddie's understanding of 
his professional role. He considers honorable service for his 
country to involve service in that country's name, as a body 
politic identifiable as the United States, even if he is on a secret 
operation. As Eddie tells the commanding officer to his face: 

"This hunk of metal is part of my uniform. It's like a 
part of my body. I'm not going to do something I'm 
gonna be ashamed of." 

To Eddie, the dog tag symbolizes the military part of his identity, 
and the film highlights its significance for him by making the tag 
almost constantly visible. It's there from the moment when Eddie 
is first seen waking up in his mother's house, tag clearly visible 
on his chest, indicating how Eddie's military identity has indeed 
become inseparable from his body and his private life. The 
waking-up scene also establishes that Eddie's personal reason to 
resent the commander's order. Taking his farewell from his 
mother, Eddie promised her that he would "be back" - but 
without his tag, she could not even reclaim his body if he were 
killed. That he is expected to fight and die without proof of his 









Eddie waking up in his parents’ 
L.A. home. 



Eddie taking leave of his mother. It 
is important to Eddie and his family 
that they be able to recover his 
body should he be killed. 



identity troubles Eddie so much that he now decides he'll give up 
his military career after the two final months of his tour, because 
his "heart is no longer in it," as he tells Marlena, though those 
words come too late to save their relationship. 

Eventually, the fear that his dead body would go unidentified also 
awakens Eddie's sense of ethnic discrimination.[i6].The official 
honoring of a soldier's death may be a matter of particular 
sensitivity for ethnic-minority soldiers, especially if they have 
seen military service as a way of gaining and/or confirming their 
status within the nation. Here, for example, the action of Latino 
takes place less than a year after the dedication of the Vietnam 
Memorial in Washington in November 1982. Many Hispanic 
names are inscribed on this monument and their contribution to 
a U.S. war was a high price for acceptance into U.S. society. As 
B.V. Olguin puts it: 

"the price for full citizenship for Mexican-Americans 
is not multicultural fluency, but self-sacrifice, self- 
effacement, and ultimately Mexican-American 
blood." (90) 

The Vietnam Memorial would have displayed Eddie's name had 
he been killed in Vietnam, fighting in his own uniform. The 
covert nature of the Nicaraguan operation makes this impossible. 
Thinking about this hiding of his identity, on the night before 
they depart for action against El Porvenir, a frustrated Eddie, 
trying to get drunk in a soldiers' club decorated with U.S. flags, 
gives vent to his new feeling of victimization. He cites the 
example of a Lieutenant Anderson who was killed in El Salvador 
and whose body was brought home as a dead hero with military 
honors and a lot of media attention. Eddie knows neither he nor 
Reuben would get such honors and thinks they are being treated 
just like "niggers": 

"I want my mom and my family to know it's me in 
that body bag, not some Private Nobody with no 
name. If I'm gonna die for my country, I want them to 
know it's me: Eddie Guerrero who fucking put himself 
on the line. [....] Part of [the problem] is this: My 
name is Guerrero, not Anderson. Did you listen to the 
colonel in the fancy house and white skin talking to us 
about public relations problems? Here's public 
relations. Look at my fine natural Mexican brown." 


Eddie trying to get drunk in soldiers 
club. 


While he speaks the final sentences, Eddie slaps himself on his 
stomach and thus explicitly points to the "foreignness" of his 
body within the U.S. army - a foreignness that leads to 




The display of flags makes him feel 
acutely his own "foreigness." 



“My fine natural Mexican brown.” 



Reuben dies in a Contra uniform 
and will be buried in foreign soil, 
unidentified. 


discrimination and possibly effacement of his name, body and 
self. In fact, later for Ruben, such an effacement actually takes 
place. That Latino soldier gets killed in the attack on the 
cooperative and will be buried as an unidentified Contra fighter, 
just as his commanding officer intended. 

By contrast, Eddie disobeys the general's orders and secretly 
tapes his identity tag to his leg when he dons the Contra uniform 
- the furthest he can go without complete insubordination and 
risking his career. During the attack on the cooperative, he is 
taken prisoner by Luis, who has now re-identified with El 
Porvenir's defense forces and decides to protect the co¬ 
operative's grain silos from being destroyed. The film then shows 
a resigned Eddie undressing, leaving it open whether his captor 
forces nakedness upon him (in revenge for Luis' own naked 
torture in the Contra training camp), or whether this is an act 
through which Eddie himself decides to distance himself from 
the dishonorable operation in which he has taken part. As we see 
the former proud soldier without uniform, the scene makes a 
strong statement about Eddie's deconstructed and perhaps also 
reconstructed identity. Naked, but holding the name tag in his 
hand and thus asserting his personal identity, Eddie is brought 
into the cooperative, arrested and taken away on a truck by 
Sandinista fighters. One of the final shots reveals that Marlena 
has watched Eddie's arrest without interfering. The only thing 
Eddie can cling to, at what is possibly the end of his life, is the 
assurance that, should he be killed, his mother will receive his 
remains in a body bag. But even though Eddie no longer wears a 
uniform, his body remains politicized. Significantly, his name tag 
will eventually reveal his country's involvement in the 
Nicaraguan war. 

The final scenes with Eddie stripped to the bare essentials of his 
identity show with particular clarity how Latino uses the 
protagonist's body and name as central sites for negotiating its 
meaning. Every soldier knows they face harm to the body. The 
uniform is a marker which indicates both personal identity and 
the soldier's special status as a body politic. For the minority- 
ethnic soldier, however, military status is complicated by the fact 
that his or her body also marks "otherness" - an otherness that 
may be instrumentalized by the military in the manner shown in 
Haskell Wexler's film. Latino exposes a relation between the U.S. 
military and a Mexican-American soldier that is - or rather 
becomes - uncomfortable and exploitative when the soldier's 
ethnicity is employed in a manner that goes beyond the degree to 
which all soldiers must, for reasons of their profession, expect to 
be used by the country they serve. If men like Eddie Guerrero see 
the army as a means of integration, they may well be betrayed. 

In the film's last moments, when Eddie casts a final glance at the 
woman with whom he might have had a good life, the 





background plays the song, "Voice of America. "[i8]_In an 
interview in 1986, Haskell Wexler said his film is 



Eddie hides his dog tags by .... 



... taping them to his leg. 



Eddie in Contra uniform. 


"addressed to Americans. We are not asking people to 
evaluate the policies of the Sandinistas; we are asking 
people to evaluate the policies of the United States 
government." (qtd. in Wunsch n.p.) 

As Latino shows through its fictional biography, the policies to 
evaluate are about the tangle of ethnic discrimination within the 
national body and U.S. activities abroad. 

From fiction to facts 

The United States' war on terror, in conjunction with recent 
debates about immigration control (and special focus on the 
U.S.-Mexican border), lends Latino a renewed topicality. George 
W. Bush's "Address to the Nation on Immigration Reform" 
delivered on May 15, 2006, starts out with images of migrants 
"sneak[ing] across our border" but concludes with a vision of the 
"preferred" immigrant, exemplified by a soldier of Mexican 
origin severely injured in the war on Iraq: 

"I know many of you listening tonight have a parent 
or grandparent who came here from another country 
with dreams of a better life. You know what freedom 
meant to them, and you know that America is a more 
hopeful country because of their hard work and 
sacrifice. As President, I've had the opportunity to 
meet people of many backgrounds, and hear what 
America means to them. On a visit to Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, Laura and I met a wounded Marine named 
Guadalupe Denogean. Master Gunnery Sergeant 
Denogean came to the United States from Mexico 
when he was a boy. He spent his summers picking 
crops with his family, and then he volunteered for the 
United States Marine Corps as soon as he was able. 

During the liberation of Iraq, Master Gunnery 
Sergeant Denogean was seriously injured. And when 
asked if he had any requests, he made two: a 
promotion for the corporal who helped rescue him, 
and the chance to become an American citizen. And 
when this brave marine raised his right hand, and 
swore an oath to become a citizen of the country he 
had defended for more than 26 years, I was honored 
to stand at his side." 

In the President's rhetoric, fighting and almost losing his life in 
the U.S. Armed Forces has marked this soldier as a migrant 
"worthy" of receiving U.S. citizenship. However, acceptance of 
the non-citizen soldier into the U.S. national body is not as 







Eddie captured. 


simple a matter as the President's address to the nation makes it 
appear to be. Master Gunnery Sergeant Denogean was lucky to 
be able to prove his eligibility and stay alive, but many other non¬ 
citizen soldiers were killed in Iraq. Voices from U.S. Hispanic 
communities - particularly concerned about the issue of non¬ 
citizen soldiers - have emphasized that armed service for non¬ 
citizen soldiers is generally more risky than for their "citizen" 
peers. That is, these "ethnic" soldiers have a higher liability of 
being injured or killed simply because of the positions they are 
permitted to take in the Armed Forces. Following the Senate's 
April 2003 bill awarding immediate citizenship to non-citizen 
soldiers killed in action, the Pacific News Service published a 
commentary on the "risks and contradictions facing non-citizens 
in the military and in U.S. society" that "loom large in the minds 
of Latinos these days." Serving in the military may make it easier 
to obtain citizenship, 



He holds his dog tags in his fist to 
still maintain his identity. 



Eddie arrested. His identity 
probably will be discovered by the 
Nicaraguans and publicized 


"[y]et it seems that being a non-citizen soldier may 
put you faster in the line of fire." 

According to the Los Angeles Times, of the first ten Californians 
killed in the war, five were non-citizens. One reason may come 
from the internal rules of the U.S. Armed Forces. For example, in 
a recent article in Hispanic Link news service, Sargeant Oscar 
Villa, a U.S. marine who immigrated from Ecuador at age 14, 
explains why immigrants in the military wear the same uniform 
but have "different options": 

"Due to national security and many other restrictions, 
non-citizen members of the military have only a 
small, select number of Military Occupational 
Specialities (MOS) to choose from when enlisting or 
re-enlisting. In all service branches, immigrants and 
non-citizens are over-represented in the field of 
infantry... They are most likely to be called first to the 
front lines." 

Villa writes: 

"The reason? Non-citizens can't get a security 
clearance." (Marrero n.p.) 

Political and discursive circumstances have undergone 
significant change since Haskell Wexler's Latino was released 
two decades ago. In the ideological climate following 9/11, any 
soldier's death for the United States likely will be acknowledged 
as a patriotic gesture, irrespective of the soldier's ethnic 
background. Nevertheless, the controversial issues raised by 
Latino's fictional biography have not been overcome in U.S. 
national and international policy. In the U.S. national body, the 
negotiation of ethnic, national and military identities remain s a 


internationally. 


matter of special concern to U.S. soldiers of Hispanic origin since 
their bodies are still more likely to be harmed - even if 
"rewarded." 
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His last glimpse of Marlena, who is 
among the residents of El Porvenir. 
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Notes 


1. The Big Pine operations were large-scale manoeuvers begun in 
February 1983. Big Pine II, which is referred to in Latino, was carried 
out from August 1983. The manoeuvers were intended to increase the 
United States' military presence against the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua. They not only provided joint training for U.S. and 
Honduran forces, but also circumvented the American Congress' 
restrictions on support for the Nicaraguan Contras, f return to page 1 of 
essay] 

2. All quotations from Latino are dialogue transcripts by me. 

3. The film's representation of the U.S. army is also gendered in very 
obvious terms. When furious with Eddie, Marlena once calls him "Mr. 
Macho Green Beret." The male society of the U.S. military contrasts 
with the feminine-dominated private life of Eddie, strongly associated 
with his mother and Marlena, but also the community of the 
Sandinistas, where women, too, make war because they want to protect 
their community. On the gendering of the Mexican-American soldier's 
experience see also Mariscal: "The drive to assimilate through military 
service is exacerbated by one of the most pernicious legacies of 
Mexican culture: warrior patriotism. The idea that masculine behavior 
must include a readiness to die for 'la patria' is powerful in Mexican 
nationalist ideology. When transferred to the Chicano context it is 
especially dangerous since the Mexican male's rhetorical claim that he 
is willing to die anytime anywhere becomes a fatal reality once it is 
linked to U.S. imperialist projects." (27) 

4. Compare this to an earlier scene in the film when, arriving at the 
Contra camp, Eddie and Ruben counter a white major's flippant 
remark about "spic country" with a good-natured repartee, i.e. gloss 
over the racism of the remark. 

5. Released in 1984, this song by Little Steven (Steven Van Zandt) also 
takes a critical look at the U.S. role in the world during the early 1980s. 

6. The term is adapted, of course, from E. Kantorowitz's famous study 
of the King's "two bodies" (the body natural vs. the body politic) in 
Shakespeare's history plays. 

7. Compare the corresponding passage in Anthony Swofford's 
autobiography: "'Black. White. Mexican. Vietnamese. Navajo. The 






Marine Corps does not care! [...] You are now green! You are light 
green or dark green. You are not black or white or brown or yellow or 
red. Do you understand me, recruits?'" (28f.). 

8. For the statistics of the ethnic composition of the U.S. military see 
the relevant sections in the U.S. national statistics: 
http://www2.census.gov/prod2/statcomp/documents/ (accessed 
Q/3/2006L [return to page 2 of essay] 

9. More recently, Only the Brave (2005) has attempted to do the same 
for the forgotten contribution of Japanese-Americans volunteers 
during World War II. 

10. See for instance the discussion of the film by Robert Burgoyne. 

11. For a similar judgment see the review by Elizabeth Valenzuela : "the 
real purpose of Windtalkers was clearly to create a vehicle for yet more 
white stars." 

12. For treatments of the status of Mexican-Americans in the U.S. 
Forces see B.V. Olguin. His survey of Mexican-American war narratives 
(fiction, autobiographies, biographies), from the Texas-Mexican War to 
Gulf War I, shows how such narratives have always negotiated a 
complex and ambiguous identity, including positions that see service in 
the U.S. army as a means of assimilation and integration as well as 
anti-hegemonic adoptions of sympathy with 'Third-World' enemies. 
Olguin argues for a differentiated and gender-sensitive reading of these 
war narratives that pays attention to the "variable status of war in 
Mexican-American history and culture" and reveals "that US wars 
demand, and may even enable, broader diachronic and more complex 
remappings of Mexican-American identity and ideology" (84). Olguin 
also provides a useful survey of extant criticism in the area. A seminal 
publication of texts by and about Chicanos and Chicanas in the 
Vietnam war is George Mariscal's collection Aztlcin and Viet Nam. 

13. The film is, among others, the subject of the BBC documentary 
"Look Out Haskell, it's real!" The Making of Medium Cool (2001). See 
Paul Cronin’s article on this documentary and on Wexler’s work. For a 
more in-depth discussion see the chapter on Medium Cool in The 
Subject of Documentary by Michael Renov. 

14. For a list see the entry on Wexler in 

http: / / www. cinematographers .nl/ PaginasCoPh / wexlerhaskell .htm . 

15. For instance, at the beginning of the film Marlena tell Eddie that 
most of her family are still in Managua, but later her father's funeral 
(we do not learn until then that the father actively supported the 
Sandinistas) takes place in El Porvenir, the cooperative which is also 
Luis' home and the setting for the film's final attack, [return to page 3 of 
essavl 


16. In this context, compare the identification with the 'Third World' 







enemy of many Mexican American soldiers during the Vietnam War: 
Mariscal notes the "growing sense in the Chicano community that 
Vietnamese peasants and Mexican farm workers had much in 
common." (5) 
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Martel is a director who “writes for 
sound.” Here she works with one 
of the members of her sound team 
on the set of La nina santa. 



Martel’s fellow director, Pablo 
Trapero. 


Lucrecia Martel — 

“a decidedly polyphonic cinema” 

by Dominique Russell 

In his film sound manifesto, sound designer Randy Thom calls 
for films to be “designed for sound,” that is, to be conceived of 
aurally as well as visually. Rather than thinking of good sound as 
an add-on or as an effect at the service of the visual, Thom 
proposes that directors consider sound an “active agent,” one 
whose presence interacts with and therefore changes other 
elements of the film. In his words: 

"What I propose is that the way for a filmmaker to 
take advantage of sound is not simply to make it 
possible to record good sound on the set, or simply to 
hire a talented sound designer/composer to fabricate 
sounds, but rather to design the film with sound in 
mind, to allow sound’s contributions to influence 
creative decisions in the other crafts." 

While he gives examples as varied as Citizen Kane, Raging Bull, 
Eraserhead, The Elephant Man, Never Cry Wo//and Once Upon 
a Time in the West as films that were “thoroughly ‘sound 
designed,’ though no sound designer was credited on most of 
them,” Thom also theorizes more broadly what his ideal “aurally 
conceived” film would look like. Principally, a film that was 
“written for sound” would tell the story more-or-less through the 
point of view of one or more of the characters; have locations and 
sets which encourage sound as a player; and avoid non-stop 
dialogue. Thom then suggests a number of visual techniques that 
“starve the eye” and might heighten sound, allowing for sound to 
be part of the seduction of storytelling. 


Reading this manifesto shortly after seeing Lucrecia Martel’s La 
nina santa (The Holy Girl, 2QQ4l.rii ropen endnotes in new 
window! I was struck how her films answer Thom’s call for 
“aurally conceived cinema.” Here is a filmmaker who makes truly 
“audio-visual” cinema. Unlike those of many of her 
contemporaries, her soundtracks are not suffused with loud 
Images from La Cienaga [The music and bone-rattling effects, yet sound stands out in her 






















Swamp] 



Almost everyone is scarred or 
bruised: Mecha ... 


films. Her stunning first feature, La Cienaga (The Swamp, 2001) 
tells the story of two families, one upper class and in decline, the 
other middle class and harried, and through them builds a 
devastating portrait of life in the Argentine provinces. The film is 
autobiographical in many ways. It is almost as if she had closed 
her eyes to remember the sounds of her childhood, so prominent, 
detailed and realistic is the soundscape. She herself has argued 
that its 

“sound display [...] defines a very profound thing of 
the film. Because, in the cinema, you might close your 
eyes, but you can’t stop listening” (qted in Martin 
Moran, 235). 



... Martin ... 



Martel's next film, La niha santa, deals with the confused sexual 
awakening of adolescent girls. Much of the film foregrounds 
environment, especially the provincial hotel in which it takes 
place; and the film's spaces and drama are largely delineated in 
audio terms. This is not to attribute either films’ effects 
completely to sound aesthetics, of course — the heightening of 
ambiguity, for example, is a hallmark of the art cinema to which 
Martel's cinema belongs — but it does explain some peculiarities 
of Martel’s film style.[2].Her films contain all the elements 
outlined by Thom, and then some. Limited point of view, 
carefully chosen locations, the use of close-ups and other means 
of what Thom advocates as “starving the eye,” characterize her 
features. In La cienaga the precise manipulation of noise 
displaces dialogue in many instances and takes over many of the 
functions of a musical score, immersing the spectator in the life 
of the film's dysfunctional extended family while excluding her at 
the same time. La nina santa thematizes and visualizes sound as 
well, placing the question of sound at the heart of the screenplay 
and images. In the pages that follow I explore the mechanisms 
and effects of Martel’s soundtracks with an eye to demonstrating 
the originality of her sonic imagination by making comparisons 
with the conventions of film sound. 

Martel and New Argentine Cinema 


To understand this originality, it is important to place Martel's 
work in the context of the New Argentine Cinema, alongside 
filmmakers such as Martin Rejtman, Adrian Caetano, Pablo 
Trapero, Daniel Burman, to name the best-known. Her work 
emerges from this fervor of filmmaking that renewed Argentine 
cinema, and she is at once representative and exceptional within 
it. The New Argentine Cinema is[3]_less a movement than a 
generational shift that was facilitated by a boom of new film 
schools., [4] the passing of the “Cinema law” which allowed for 
the recovery of some production costs, as well as the rebirth of 
film journals.[5]_All of this took place during and after the 
economic crisis that devastated the middle class. In some sense, 
















... and Joaquin ... 


the crisis helped inspire the boom, as middle class youth who 
might have studied medicine or law decided that if these 
professions offered no shelter from the storm, they might as well 
do what they loved. [6] 


Maria Paulinelli defines the film movement as 


“una cierta comunidad temporal que expresa 
homogeneidades a partir de sus productos y 
practicas” [“a certain temporal community that 
expresses some similarities in its productions and 
practices”](i3). 

She traces some shared characteristics, including “dirty realism” 
or “new verosimilitude” that is “fully lodged” in the present (14, 
Wolf, 33). According to Martel: 

“One of the problems my generation has to deal with 
is that we are so caught up in a situation of crisis and 
rupture that really the only means of committing 
ourselves is taking some stance toward reality” (qted 
in Sinagra). 

The actual crisis in Argentina, however, is a backdrop to the 
films, in which the desire and hopes of characters are revealed 

“a partir de un distanciamiento en el que esta 
presente de una desdramatizacion de conflictos” 

[‘from a certain distancing in which conflicts are de- 
dramatized’] (Diaz). 

Such an oblique engagement with harsh realities is key in 
Martel’s two films. But she as well as her colleagues are equally 
concerned with questions of media aesthetics. The group also 
“proposes new questions,”[7].as David Oubina puts it, with a 
desire to experiment at the level of screenplay, production and 
distribution. In a Senses of Cinema article, he quotes Alan Paul’s 
somewhat hyperbolic declaration: [8] 

"For the first time, Argentine cinema advances; 
perhaps in an imprecise direction, but it is in 
movement. Today, style and mode of production are 
the same problem. To think about form is to think 
about production." 


Focusing on the issue of stylistic innovation, Gustavo Constantini 





Jose is involved with his father’s 
former lover and family patron, 
Mercedes. 


shows how this experimentation has renewed the soundtrack in 
terms of music and sound effects, while Paulinelli and others 
have also noted the close attention paid to dialogue. Martel 
herself identifies one inspiration for the movement to pay close 
attention to audio as artists' response to the abuse of language 
and the disdain for Spanish in cinema under the military 
dictatorship (1976-1982). Her generation, children during the 
repressive military takeover of nearly all aspects of civilian life, 
were subjected to a barrage of empty political rhetoric on 
television, while U.S. films flooded the market. The Spanish 
spoken by political and cultural leaders was far from the 
language of ordinary people, marking a hierarchy of class and 
geography as Buenos Aires tones predominate. 

The New Argentine Cinema reclaims the particularities of local 
and diverse class-based slang in its screenplays. As Sergio Wolf 
notes, language itself is activated in these films as a 

“live subject, changing, in motion” (35). 

In a discussion at the School for Sound, Martel asserts that 

“todo mi antecedente cinematografico lo debo al 
lenguaje oral 

[I owe my entire cinematic heritage to oral 
language].” 

However, in these films if language is often the subject, it is not 
the structuring element of the work. There is a tendency, more 
extreme in Martel, to relativize speech, mostly through 
proliferation, ad lib, loss of intelligibility and decentering. 
Ambient speech is not 

“tied to the heart of what might be called action, in a 
general sense.” 

Here I use the description Michel Chion has elaborated for what 
he terms “emanation speech,” that is, words that are “not 
necessarily completely heard and understood.” According to 
Chion, in this case 

“[s]peech becomes therefore an emanation of the 
characters, an aspect of themselves, like their 
silhouette: significant but not essential” (“Wasted,” 

105). 

As Gonzalo Aguilar says of La cienaga and other films of the New 
Argentine Cinema: 

“los dialogos no son solo lo que los personajes se 
dicen, sino una tonalidad, un ruido o una musicalidad 
que recorre transversalmente las historias” [“the 







Martel draws on Graciela Borges’ 
past as a star of melodrama. She 
is seen here in Leopoldo Torre 
Nilsson’s Fin de fiesta [The End of 
the Party] (1960). 



Mecha’s actions have the same 
physicality as her inaction. Here 
she kicks Gregorio out, and ... 



... she frustratedly tries to get ice 
from her ice machine in her 
bedroom. 


dialogue is not just what is said, but also a tonality, a 
noise or musicality that runs through the stories 
crosswise”](95). 

From this sketch of the New Argentine Cinema movement’s 
characteristics, it is possible to discern how Martel can be viewed 
as representative. She is an auteur with a “quirky” style, and her 
films engage politic and social realities obliquely, while conflict is 
underplayed. She shares with her colleagues a technical 
virtuosity, a concern with the authenticity of language, and an 
impulse to experiment with the soundtrack. Where she is 
exceptional, and in the rare company of filmmakers described by 
Thom, is in her understanding and manipulation of both the 
conventions of film sound and the properties of sound itself. Her 
use of sound is almost orchestral, as polyphonic as her 
narratives. And she exploits noise’s contradictory status as both 
bodily and ethereal. [9] 

La cienaga 

La Cienaga takes place in Salta, in the northern province of 
Argentina where Martel grew up. On one level, the film tells the 
story of two families, presided over by Mecha (Graciela Borges) 
and Tali (Mercedes Moran), cousins who reconnect after meeting 
in a hospital. Tab’s young son has cut his leg, and Mecha, cared 
for by Isabel (Andrea Lopez), one of several native servants she 
both depends on and despises, has cut her chest in a drunken 
stumble. These are just a few of the injuries, in fact; almost 
everyone is scarred or bruised. The mothers compare notes: 

Tab’s boy has a tooth growing out of his palette, while Joaquin 
(Diego Baenas), Mecha’s youngest son, has lost an eye. In the 
background, there is the promise of a miracle since on television 
we hear from believers who have seen the Virgin Mary appear on 
a water tank. 

After the encounter in the hospital, at Mecha’s suggestion Tali 
brings her family to visit Mandragora,[io]_the decrepit estate. In 
Oubina’s summary of the plot: 

"The children come and go, and a certain liveliness 
invades this decadent ruralhome: Jose, Mecha's elder 
son, travels from Buenos Aires to visit his mother; the 

















Tali and her husband: Tali 
maintains a surface calm while 
offscreen sound communicates her 
frustration. 


boys go hunting on the hill; and the girls take their 
siesta or chat by a pool filled with dirty water. 

Meanwhile, the women plan a trip to Bolivia to buy 
school materials for their children, but then it will all 
come to nothing. Nothing much more happens in this 
world, observed attentively by Momi (Sofia 
Bertolotto), Mecha's younger daughter." 

Though there is little action, Martel’s narrative is almost 
cacophonous, with various threads competing for attention. 
There is Mecha’s disappointments with her vain and unfaithful 
husband, Gregorio (Martin Adjemian), Tali’s submission to 
Rafael (Daniel Valenzuela), who serves up his oppression as 
kindness, Isabel’s entanglements with the family and her 
boyfriend, Jose’s (Juan Cruz Bordeu, Graciela Borges real life 
son) relationship trouble (he is involved with his father’s former 
lover), Luchi’s questioning and Momi’s observation. As Amy 
Taubin puts it, 



Martel plays on the symbolism of 
water: liquidity, humidity, alcohol, 
the pool. 


“Martel dispenses with the niceties of exposition, 
throwing us into this morass of frustration and anger, 
and leaving us, like the characters, to figure out on 
our own who's doing what to whom and who's to be 
trusted or not.” 

Martel claims that her fractured, elliptical and disjointed 
narratives are partly inspired by a northern Argentine habit of 
meandering talk: 

“People go round and round in circles, stories appear, 
and in the end you realize what it’s all about” 

(Monteagudo, 74). 

Her own inspirations were her grandmother’s siesta revelations 
and her mother’s peculiar indirect speech over the phone, though 
she admits she later discovered that the feverish stories her 
grandmother told were in fact borrowed from author Horacio 
Quiroga. 
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“The presentiment of death, in a bare 
and empty image" — the site of 
Luchi's death. 



Sebastian Montagna exudes 
vulnerability as Luchi. 



Mecha’s inability to deal with the 
phone points to her slipping grasp on 


Given the centrality of women in La cienaga — and especially 
Mecha’s psychosomatic illness, Tali’s renunciation, and the 
teenage girls’ forbidden desires (incestuous and otherwise) — 
as well as the focus on the bourgeoisie, the domestic and the 
maternal, it might be said that Martel is playing with the 
themes of melodrama, arguably the dominant mode in Latin 
American cinema and still central culturally through hugely 
popular soap operas.fn] [open endnotes in new window] But 
usually melodrama is constructed from the spectacle of 
emotion, displacements and significant moments, and its 
pleasures less in the conservative resolution than “in the 
amount of dust the story raises along the road, a cloud of 
over-determined irreconcilables” that is cleared, however 
unconvincingly, in a happy ending (Mulvey, 76). Here Martel 
is doing something else with the basic materials of female 
“unfreedom.” We find neither fantasy nor excess, neither 
“tears and high moral tones” here (Elsaesser, 46). Martel's 
films are woven together through revealing but ordinary 
moments, emotion that only just ripples to the surface, and 
characteristically for new Argentine cinema, de-dramatized 
narrative. And even more radically than her peers, Martel 
uses “big moments” that only take place off-screen. 

If sound effects, as I later suggest, replace music, audio does 
not mark or express the protagonist’s emotion as in 
melodrama. [i2].It is not used to define characters from the 
inside out - not articulating, for example, nostalgia or desire 
— but rather to define personality from the outside in. As I 
will show, Martel's sound motifs are tied to the reality of 
external space; they define characters through the friction 
between their interiority and that external reality. Martel, 
with multiple storylines and protagonists, doesn’t give a 
subjective hold on the characters, rather she uses a 
complexity of sounds to corral the particular to a corner of a 
vaster canvas. 

Martel also pushes against the “unrelenting combustion 
engine of physical and psychic energy” of Hollywood-style 
narrative, its “ideology of action and spectacle” as well as 
melodrama. Her narratives, though tight as a well-laid trap, 
unfold in non-actions, misses and accidental revelations. If we 
could summarize the set up of most narratives as “usually..., 
and then, one day...” Martel’s do not leave the realm of 










ordinary life. “usually” until the very end. 

Nothing much happens in La cienaga, but that nothing much 
is everything. Martel shows the family as a hive of imposed 
closeness that leads to desire and disappointment. Jose’s 
interactions with his sister Veronica (Leonora Balcarce) are 
tinged with incestuousness, while the parents have nothing 
left but bitterness towards one another. At one point, Mecha 
throws her husband out of her bedroom, an action long 
overdue. It is represented, however, in the same laconic way 
as other vignettes: Mecha and Gregorio sit side by side, 
deflated. Her desperation is later revealed as she sits in a 
similar pose, this time in front of the ice machine after she has 
lost her servant. It isn’t an insignificant detail, as she has been 
shown numerous times asking Isabel to refresh her drink. 
Now, left to her own devices, even that simple task inspires 
paralysis. Mecha fears that she will become like her mother, 
confined to her bed for years. But throwing Gregorio out is as 
much a step away from him as it is a step towards her 
mother’s fate. 



The first shot of the film doesn’t inform 
us where we are but what we might 
fear. 


The disintegration of Tali’s marriage is equally understated. 

In one sequence she's filmed with a similar, and rare in 
Martel, pan of the camera. Tali keeps a surface calm that 
Mecha never achieves. We see her smile tightly, 
apologetically, to her husband when he finds her smoking 
after they've had a discussion about driving to Bolivia. 
Characteristically, the dramatic moment was communicated 
by offscreen sound. The explosion of a light bulb punctuates 
Tab’s frustration, after her husband has indirectly torpedoed 
her travel plans. 

Many actions, moreover, aren’t connected to an overall plot: 
the characters roughouse, dance, buy a shirt. They shower, 
swim, fish, fill glasses with ice. Here the connections are 
symbolic. The image of water links but does not provide cause 
and effect. [i3].Mostly these characters lie around. If the 
spectator cannot relax with them, it is because of the 
underlying tension in the soundtrack that keeps her alert and 
off-kilter. 

Most critics have commented on the place of sound in La 
cienaga, especially in the opening scene, in which lawn chairs 
are drunkenly scraped across the pavement. In an interview 
with Luciano Monteagudo entitled “Whispers at Siesta Time,” 
Martel posits that she is “more confident with sound than 
with the image” and goes on to claim that 


“to be faithful to [a] childlike viewpoint, I worked 
with the idea that the sound could tell more than 
the image, including more than the words” (74). 




"Where's Joaquin?" One part of the 
striking sonic opening [click to play 
sound file] overlays thunder 
announcing a coming storm, the 
grating discord of the lawn chairs, 
Momi’s prayers, Mecha’s anxious 
question,“Who is Joaquin with in the 
woods?" 



Momi thanks God for Isabel. 



The adolescents fish in the swamp. 
The hacking begins while ... 


Constantini notes that the first sequence's soundscape aurally 
prefigures many of the film’s plotlines as it weaves together 
on- and off-screen space, the diegetic and non-diegetic 
(credits and black-outs) as well as the story of the two 
families. We hear thunder announcing a coming storm, the 
grating discord of the lawn chairs, Momi’s prayer, off-screen 
gunshots, clinking ice cubes, glass breaking as Mecha falls, a 
pop song “Mala mujer” [Bad Woman”] blaring from the car 
speaker, the sound of the rain, the return of thunder, and 
Mecha’s concerned question as to the whereabouts of her son. 
The intertwining of the two families with the 
anempathetic[i4]_sounds (that is, sounds that seem to exhibit 
conspicuous indifference to what is going on in the film's plot) 
of the servants and townspeople, the gunshots in the distance 
and Mecha’s anxious question trace the film's developing 
tensions and its eventual quiet, devastating ending. 

This ending shows a culminating shot of a ladder against a 
wall. The shot is held for a long time after an unsupervised 
and clumsy child has climbed up and lost his footing. The 
shot, held in silence, 

“[materializes] the presentiment of death, in a 

bare and empty image” (Martin Moran, 236). 

In his review for Slant, Ed Gonzalez frames the image's effect 
in terms of sound, or rather, its absence: 

“A life is shattered so abruptly you might gasp — 

not because of the horror of the crash but because 

no one was there to listen.” 

The audience is not made to watch (or listen to) the 
consequences of this loss in the characters' lives. Rather, they 
are made to feel it in their own body and breath. 

Sebastian Montagna as the little boy Luchi exudes 
vulnerability, but it is not only his performance and his 
character’s habit of holding his breath that makes the 
spectator worry for him. Visuals of Luchi, who is obsessed by 
the story of a blood-thirsty dog who turns out to be an 
“African rat,” are almost always accompanied by the sound of 
dogs barking or walking, as though he were pursued by the 
hound of his imagination. Tension arises from the 
combination of this aural motif and Luchi’s nervous 


awareness. 









... the sound of water overwhelms the 
narrative. 


Similarly, whenever Mecha is onscreen, telephones ring. Her 
inability to deal with the phone, or to get servants to answer, 
point to her slipping grasp on the external demands made of 
her. These sound motifs are precise, but subtly integrated into 
a naturalistic and dense soundscape. They work, moreover, on 
the spectator in the same way as on the characters; like 
Mecha, we are jangled by the phone, alert like Luchi to danger 
everywhere. [15] 

Martel and her sound team[i6]_make extreme use of a fact of 
the watching a film: 



Tali strains to hear above the 
cacophony of her family life. 


"the experience of a film is dislocated in space, 
split between the visual image projected on the 
screen at some distance from us, and the sound 
which envelops and even literally touches us as the 
air vibrates in sympathy with the speakers to 
transmit the acoustic waves which give us ‘sound’" 
(Stilwell, 173). 

As we watch Martel's work, the sensation we get of being 
physically close to the world she depicts results from the way 
she plays with this fact of sound’s intimacy. We normally only 
experience this envelopment consciously when rattled by 
blockbusters whose sounds we feel in our teeth. But sounds 
can work their way into our bodies less consciously, and 
Martel’s subtle soundscapes exploit this fully. Her sound is 
not necessarily experienced through the ear, but liminally, on 
and in the body. We vibrate with the phone and the dog 
barking — which we perceive consciously as sound — and 
imperceptibly with other sounds in the mix. She herself 
considers sound a means of making 



Tali trying to hear over the sounds of 
welding. 


“physical contact with the spectator” (School for 
Sound). 

Working against the rush of “what’s next” of most narrative, 
this physical contact creates a sensory awareness in the 
spectator, displacing absorption in a storyline with an 
absorption in a “story place.” 

The film’s “sonic structure” is encapsulated in this first 
sequence which I have described, with a complexity of noise, 
music, and dialogue substituting for the classical overture that 
plays all the themes and variations that will unfold through 
the musical score. The rain, thunder and breaking glass will 
return as sound tropes throughout. As Constantini notes, the 
opening sequence sets up an alternation of dense low 
frequency sounds (filtered and hushed) and sharp harsh 
noises that immerse the viewer in the space. The audio creates 










a constant sense of foreboding while the visuals and the story 
itself focus on an almost banal “day in the life.” 


Oubina comments that visually, the opening sequence also 
plays with convention, depriving the viewer of any visual 
orientation: [17] 

"The first shot of La Cienaga shows an 
approaching storm over a landscape of leafy 
vegetation, but it doesn't provide a framework for 
the following shots. It is not an establishing shot; 
it simply establishes a threat against the 
characters: it doesn't inform us “where” we are but 
“what” we might fear." 

Or perhaps, the sense of “where” is claustrophobically close. 
There is no breathing room. Says Oubina: 

The grating discord of the lawn chair “There are no travels, no transitions, no 

is reinforced by the visual displacements.” 

claustrophobia of the framing. 

The spectator is stuck, in a sense, within this emotional 
geography. As Kent Jones observes, Martel breaks up spaces 

“into their component parts and [throws] out the 
center, so that the geography because strictly tied 
to emotions and inter-psychic connections” (24). 

This sense of being “placed” inside the story world is also 
related to narrative point of view. In La cienaga it is a limited 
one, multivalent and shifting, but associated mainly with 
Momi, the youngest of Media’s four children. As the earlier 
quote from Martel indicates, her choices of sound and camera 
position (the latter being determined by the former) are born 
out of this unspecified and child-like point of view: 

"One thing that seems important to me about La 
cienaga is that although there was no clearly 
defined narrator, which was a very big risk, the 
point of view of the narrator was not going to be 
me as an adult but me as a child. When you’re a 
child there are a lot of things you don’t 
understand, but you’re a lot more perceptive" 
(Monteagudo, 74). 

Martel’s form of storytelling is not unlike what Thom 
describes as ideal. [i8].She claims 






In La Cienaga 's domestic spaces, 
desire breeds and festers. Here, with 
a suggestion of incestuous desire, 
Jose intrudes on his sister’s shower. 


"not to try to be descriptive because I didn’t 
believe showing would make things any clearer 
[...] To understand or have a clear idea about the 
events you have to be patient, as with sound" (74). 

This limited point of view and “intimate, tactile” sound 
“plunges into you,” as Martel puts it[i9]_(74). At the same 
time, camerawork and sound collude and contrast to add a 
sense of being both at once “inside” and “outside.” The 
natural world and even the homes team with noises all their 
own, oblivious to the human activity taking place.[20].Inside, 
taps run, boards creek, air conditioners hum and clank, while 
outside, the buzz of insects is constant. The multilevel and 
complex mix of distinct sounds contribute to a sense of 
descriptive distance while nevertheless immersing the 
spectator in a physical world. 


Thus, for example, in one sequence the adolescents fish in the 
swamp. The sequence begins with close-ups of bodies, faces 
and machetes, while we hear people's voices, cicadas, the 
wind, birds, all at almost the same volume on different tracks. 
There is a delay before they begin to hack at the fish below the 
surface. As water shoots out of a tunnel, there is a cut to a 
long shot. Although the shot changes, the sound of the water 
overwhelms the scene and does not diminish with camera 
distance. Similarly, during a key scene that takes place in a 
dance hall, the spectator cannot hear the words spoken for the 
music.[2i]_A fight there between the upper class Jose, who 
feels entitled to Isabel’s attention, and the latter’s boyfriend, 
who is enraged by Jose’s unconscious arrogance, takes place 
in a kind of dumb show.[22]_The men speak, but the music 
blots out the words. 
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Tali tries to talk on the phone 
through the racket of the children. 
[Play sound file.] 


It is filmic convention to make the voice primary by modulating 
ambient sound. Martel does the opposite. When noise 
overwhelms voice and any other sounds, as in the example above, 
there may be a realistic basis for the submersion of the dialogue. 
Most of the time, however, in Martel’s films, noise is not 
“backgrounded” for the sake of clarity, and the spectator often 
has to strain to hear the words spoken. At one point, Tali and her 
husband discuss Luchi’s problem tooth over the sound of 
welding. As with Luchi and Mecha, there is an aural motif 
associated with Tali: she is constantly straining to hear above the 
sounds of children’s shouting. The motif is at once symbolic and 
realistic: Tali is enveloped in the noise of motherhood and can 
hardly hear herself think. Monteagudo notes that in La cienaga 
there are 


“so many overlapped voices, rather than crossed 
dialogue you could talk about polyphony” (74). 



As the boys run to see a cow mired 
and struggling in the swamp, the 
sounds of nature are clearer than 
their voices. [Play sound file.] 


Martel emphasizes noise with clarity and uniformity, since for 
her sounds are more revealing than words. 

To return to the opening of the film, narratively the sequence sets 
up Mecha's class position and emotionally desperate situation. At 
the same time it juxtaposes the decaying bourgeoisie with an 
overgrown and encroaching natural environment. [23] [open 
endnotes in new window! I n this sequence the sounds of the 
natural world made to sound as close as the clinking glasses. 

“The harsh, naked quality of the sounds, accentuated by their 
startling loudness and by the lack of intermediate noise as filler” 
intensifies the sense that both the social and natural world are 
pervaded by hostility, as Lindley Hanlon notes of the same 
technique in Bresson (327).[24]_The visual claustrophobia of the 
framing is organically reproduced in the soundtrack where the 
natural world threatens to close in. 



Later in that sequence, as the boys run to see a cow mired and 
struggling in the swamp, the sounds of the woods are louder than 
their voices. Under the wash of the cicadas and the hum of the 
undergrowth, the mooing of the cow and the barking of the dogs 
are clearer and have less reverberation than the voices. 

Again, Martel is playing with convention. In ordinary narrative 
cinema, sound without reverberation often functions to create 
intimacy, and thus close miking may be used to privilege 








The racist master/servant dynamic 
is reproduced in the children. 


narratively significant voices. As Rick Altman puts it, reverbless 
sound is 

“a close-up sound, sound spoken by someone close to 
me, but it is also sound spoken toward me rather than 
way from me” (“Sound Space,” 6i).[25] 



Momi’s love for Isabel is predicated 
on Isabel's availability as a 
domestic servant. 


The intimate effect of close microphone placement, according to 
Altman, places viewers/listeners inside the “fabricated 
narrative.” Even though filmmakers currently have many means 
of creating this same effect of intimacy with digital and Dolby to 
“give a direct, close, and palpably physical to the voice” (Chion 
Voice, 166), Altman's point remains valid. Clarity of dialogue and 
intimacy of voice usually are the vehicles by which film spectators 
enter the story world. 

Not so with Martel's films. In La cienaga, the viewer has no such 
privileged audio access. Dialogue is not “sanctioned”; “the image 
displaces us incessantly.” But no verbal consistency “holds out its 
hand” as an “effective stabilizer” (Altman, 62). Within Martel’s 
narrative structure, noise remains impersonal and cannot 
address the spectator as speech can. What is more, the words 
spoken are often “emanation speech,” as I mentioned, and are 
rendered in a sense as noise. Thus the narrative creates an effect 
of “inside” and “outside” at the same time; the spectator is both 
immersed and excluded. The pattern of identification is not as 
direct as it usually is in art cinema nor as encompassing as it is in 
Hollywood movies. When our up-close observer stance gets 
pierced in the end, the emotional impact is unexpected. 


As I demonstrated with regards to the opening sequence, noise 
takes the place of music throughout La cienaga. It’s worth 
pointing out that the film is lacks non-diegetic music. Music, 
however, would have a far greater fluidity than sound effects 
“which tend to remain diegetic” (Gorbman, 22). The noise is part 
of and not a commentary on the diegesis or filmic story world. 
While noise holds the spectator to the story world as music does 
(though through an engagement more sensual than emotional), it 
never points outside that world. In contrast, music, especially use 
of pre-existing pieces, “adds value” in part by calling up the 
spectator’s associations and emotional memory of a particular 
piece.[26]_Narrative has a different relation to noise, which has 
no existence outside the filmic world. To put it simply, the 
spectator might enjoy the music for its own sake (and make a 
mental note to seek out the soundtrack); but she will not get 
“lost” in noise in quite the same way. 

Through a contradictory but effective combination of tactile 
sound effects and speech that seems indifferent to the spectator, 
Martel traps the spectator in physical space, but she also allows 
for emotional and intellectual distance as we observe the minutia 
of every life. Like her colleagues from the New Argentine Cinema, 


she engages with current reality in a commitment to the 
everyday, ordinary lives that unfold in the shadow of political and 
economic crisis. As Tamara Falicov points out: 

"While the pacing is slow at times, it resonates with 
audiences who can relate to those quotidian 
experiences when things do not function correctly 
(people block roads, gates are locked, the power goes 
out)" (125). 

Despite her exploration of the middle class, Martel’s focus is on 
outsiders: to the Buenos Aires-centric national culture, [27]_to the 
masculine, to the public sphere. Leila Gomez notes that 
interiority is Martel's subject: the interior of Argentina and the 
interior of the domestic spaces where desire breeds and festers. 
This last is domain of women and children, and far more political 
than it might at first appear. La Cienaga is full of pointed 
observations on the casual racism and class bias that is 

“often assumed and unquestioned within the 
worldview of upper-crust white families in Argentina” 
(Falicov, 125). 

Mecha constantly complains about “estos indios” [“those 
Indians”], accuses Isabel of stealing towels, and expects a 
“natural” subservience from her. Mecha cannot acknowledge her 
own dependence and is unable to see Isabel as anything but her 
servant. Isabel’s generosity in looking after the family goes 
unreciprocated when she finds herself in difficulty. 

Such power dynamics permeate all aspects of family life. The 
boys hunt with native boys serving as “retrievers,” fretting all the 
while that the Indian youth might be “taking advantage” of their 
dog. Even as Joaquin pets the dog obsessively, he claims that 
such behavior is a sign of Indian perversity. Later, after Perro 
(Fabio Villafane), Isabel’s boyfriend, has taken them fishing at 
her request, Joaquin throws the fish away, claiming that “those 
Indians” will eat fish that are “pura tierra” (“just dirt”). However, 
Isabel retrieves them, and in the next sequence the family is 
shown eating these same fish with gusto. Momi’s love for Isabel, 
though innocent enough, is also predicated on the servant's 
availability most of the time at home. Much like her brother Jose, 
Momi feels entitled to Isabel’s time and attention. Isabel’s role as 
Momi's object of adoration and maternal substitute is in fact an 
extension of her role as servant within the household. The 
distinctions between master and servant that are porous in 
practice must be reinforced symbolically through language. 

Martel's psychological and social observations are acute, 
embedded in a subtle and witty dialogue. Graciela Borges gets 
some of the best lines, but her virtuoso performance reflects 
Martel’s subordination of words to other means of expression. 



A miraculous appearance of the 
Virgin on this water tower is 
packaged for television. 


When her eldest son slips in the familiarity of her own nickname 
Mecha and uses it for Mercedes, the family’s patron and her 
husband’s former lover, a small tightening of her lips conveys the 
sucker punch she swallows as she realizes she has lost her son to 
this rival. Mecha, perpetually intoxicated or hungover, tries to 
block out facts, realizations, noise. It is not insignificant that she 
tries in vain to focus on the television broadcasts of the 
apparition of the Virgin. 

The miraculous is packaged by television, here presented in the 
most localized terms — an Argentina that is surprisingly “Latin 
American” [28].— rather than a globalizing force. But this 
televised religion comes to us as just part of the racket of the 
house, and Mecha can no more focus on it than on her children. 
Her one moment of release comes as an interruption of her TV 
viewing: music takes over as the family dances by her bedside. As 
Jones notes, this sequence is 

“so carefully crafted and tightly organized that [it] is 

almost a film unto itself’ (24). 

It is another example how the soundtrack stops the forward 
movement of narrative time, albeit here through a more 
conventional device. Despite this interlude and others that 
suspend the plotline, the threat expressed sonically in the 
opening sequence comes to its implacable, silent conclusion. As 
Tali and her daughter Mariana focus on a sound upstairs, they 
miss the terrible thud in the patio as Luchi falls. 

We never hear the sound Tali is so happy to discover. Jones 
characterizes this as one of Martel’s strategies of “mysterious 
dislocation”: 

“her tendency to break in on her characters as they’re 

absorbed by some offscreen sound or event and show 

the event only later or not at all” (24). 

This is one of number of ways that the spectator is exhorted to 
listen, and through listening to participate sensually in the film 
world, even while the dialogue functions to distance us. Martel’s 
use of noise, with its almost mathematical precision, though 
naturalistic, is heightened, hyper-real[29]_and often thereby 
more expressive and strange. (I will elaborate on this in the next 
section.) 

As Penny Mintz has demonstrated in relation to Orson Welles, 
even a slight mismatch of sound (that is, variations in film sound 
conventions) can 


“make us vaguely uncomfortable, slightly dislocated, 
usually without our knowing why” (290). 










Martel, while demonstrating a keen engagement with current 
reality, keeps us “vaguely uncomfortable,” tense without quite 
knowing why, attuned, perhaps to something just beyond the 
concrete. [30] 


As Tali stands listening, Martel 
uses a narrative strategy of 
“mysterious dislocation.” We never 
find out what sound Tali is so 
happy to discover. 


La nina santa 

Martel's sense of the “mystic” takes a more explicit form in La 
nina santa, a less complex but equally effective narrative that 
again focuses on women and the domestic spaces of the 
“interior.” Though set in Salta, La nina santa is little concerned 
with the social tensions of this small town. The hotel setting is 
closed off, a timeless world apart.[3i].Here lives the teenaged 
Amalia (Maria Alche, in an acclaimed performance) with her 
mother (Mercedes Moran, in a complete reversal of her dowdy 
Tali), Uncle Freddie (Alejandro Urdapilleta), and the employees 
who actually run the place, mainly long suffering Mirta (Marta 
Lubos). Though the hotel teams with whispers, secrets and the 
very breath of so many strangers together, as in the previous 
film, a sense of abulia reigns. During the time the film takes 
place, the hotel is hosting the annual convention of ear, nose and 
throat specialists, some of whom prefer to ignore panels and 
papers in favor of feminine sightseeing. Amalia, indoctrinated 
into Catholic mysticism by her beautiful Sunday school teacher, 
Ines (Mia Maestro), thinks she hears God’s calling when she 
encounters one of the doctors, Dr. Jano[32]_(Carlos Belloso), 
unexpectedly rubbing up against her in the street. Her mother 
Helena thinks she herself hears the stirrings of forbidden passion 
in the same rather hapless man. While Helena exudes a knowing 
sexuality, her “affair” with Jano is nearly as imaginary as her 
daughter’s. If Amalia misconstrues molestation for romantic 
interest, Helena confuses attraction with grand romance. 


Images from La Nina Santa [The 
Holy Girl], 



Helena pretends to supervise the 
kitchen help while Mirta looks on. 


Martel stresses the sensuality of close quarters, the pool, the idle 
hours of the siesta, and late night. The overall effect is not unlike 
La cienaga’s “promiscuity of sheets and smells,” a mix of 
eroticism and decay: 

“strange vital energy amidst inertia and paralysis” 
(Monteagudo, 71.) 

Once again the film represents as much inaction as action: 
Amalia lies around with Josefina, while her mother seems to 
spend most of her time napping. Sound effects here more 
obviously “stop” us in space as narrative time is suspended. 

La nina santa, like La cienaga, reveals a conception of sound as 
“active agent” that anchors and guides the visual. In her second 








The hotel is hosting a convention 
of ear, nose and throat specialists. 



Martel stresses the sensuality of 
close quarters, the idle hours of the 
siesta. Here, Amalia wakes her 
mother. 


film, Martel also thematizes sound as a narrative thread in a film 
that, the director says, is designed to inspire reverie (“Making 
of’). What’s more, because of the audiologists' conference taking 
place at the hotel, the ear itself is onscreen in numerous close- 
ups: as an object of sensual desire, and as a visual reminder of 
the complexity of communication. Its pathways hidden, it 
tantalizes with its erogenous mysteries. As Martel puts it, 

“The ear is very beautiful, like a shell. It doesn't have 
the sense of moral judgment an eye can have when it's 
looking at you. Ears are more animal and less rational 
than eyes” (quted in “Sex and the Saintly”) 

In terms of the film's visual style, Martel again eschews 
connecting spaces. With so many interiors and no establishing 
shots, the spectator might be confused as to location, thinking 
that everything takes place within the hotel. This only adds to the 
feeling of claustrophobia. The shots alternate between wide-angle 
close-ups with a foreshortened depth of field and medium shots 
with deeper focus.[33]_Martel, repeatedly using a frontal shot of 
one character standing behind the other, compresses the space 
between them and makes a simple shot begin to seem sinister. 
Indeed, the illumination and framing of Amalia’s odd off-kilter 
features is reminiscent at times of horror-film conventions. In 
terms of art direction, the palette is toned down in the interiors, 
where browns and ocres dominate, so that the sequences around 
the thermal pool stand out in their washed-out whites and blues. 
As in La cienaga, water has a pride of place in the film’s 
symbology, with the splashes of the thermal pool adding one of 
the most indelible sound effects. 


“The ear,” says Martel, “is very 
beautiful, like a shell.” 


As I will demonstrate, the paradoxes of sound, with its confusion 
of materiality and immateriality, its sensuous elusiveness, as well 
as difficulty of interpretation is central in the narrative of La nina 
santa, which unfolds, it could be said, much like the mechanism 
of hearing itself: 

"What we call 'sound' is really an onrushing, cresting 
and withdrawing wave of air molecules that begins 
with the movement of any object, large or small, and 
ripples out in all directions" (Ackerman, 177). 

The plot, with its “elaborate pathways,” “curlicues, branches, 
roundabouts, relays” does not follow a straightforward linear 
pattern of cause and effect, yet is as efficient as any “ingenuous 
contraption” (Ackerman, 178). In commenting on how sound 
becomes a narrative theme in the film, Stephen Hunter 
summarizes the plot as 



"a kind of rigorous meditation on the most banal of 
human interactions: It chronicles, in a dozen variants, 







the disconnect between what is said and what is 
heard. The movie, in other words, is a farrago of 
missed communications, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes tragic, always dispiriting. Is that the voice 
of God or random noise? Is that a sexual entreaty or a 
deviant's touch?" 


Playing with space and depth of 
field: Here, the conference 
organizer discusses plans while 
Dr. Vesalio frolics in the 
background. 
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Compression of space: Amalia 
stands behind Dr. Jano and 
Helena. 















JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


The opening of the film sets up the dynamics and tensions the 

film will unfurl. The catechist Ines sings while the girls gossip 

about the teacher's involvement with an older man. The song is 

at the fore, but again Martel layers her soundtrack. The shots 

alternate between close-ups of Amalia and her best friend 

Josefina (Julieta Zylberberg) tightly framed, as they almost 

always are, nestled together, and close-ups of Ines, choking up. 

Their whisperings about their teacher's sex life are woven into 

the song, itself ambiguously on the edge of religious and sexual 

passion. The girls are both moved and embarrassed by their 

teacher’s display of “private inwardness” (Ree, 58). Josefina’s 

questioning of Ines’s religious sincerity is the first expression of 

. » the narrative theme about the tension between soul and senses, 

a display of private inwardness. 1 , 4 . 1 j -i , u , fl 

r } which Martel describes as central to her film: 

"There's conflict between religious ideas that tend to 
oppress the body and impose a rigid framework on it - 
and the body itself, which is always opposing that, 
always revolting against it" (“Sex and the Saintly”). 

The voice, “the centre of the world of sound,” is at once the 
“expressive secret of the soul” and the thing that conceals it (Ree, 
66). Yet Ines need not be misleading the girls with her song as 
Josefina suggests. Her faith need not be passionless since 
Catholicism itself is rich in voluptuousness. In art Bernini’s 
Ecstasy of Saint Teresa is often evoked to illustrate this sensual 
spirituality, and of course, the Song of Songs’ parallels religious 
surrender with that of lovers. 

All of this might be expressed visually. Martel’s reliance on the 
ear, however, gets at a more fundamental religious truth. As 
Roland Barthes has noted: 

“to listen is the evangelical verb par excellence” (250). 

Catholicism’s sensuality is as much aural as visual. God speaks 
more often than he shows himself: “So then faith cometh by 
hearing” (Rm, 10:17). According to Charles Augrain, 



“selon le sens hebraique du mot verite, ecouter, 
accueillir la parole de Dieu, ce n’est pas seulement lui 
preter une oreille attentive, c’est lui ouvrir son coeur” 
[“according to the Hebrew meaning of the word truth, 
to listen, to take in the word of God is not only to lend 






an attentive ear, it is to open one’s heart’] (241). 


To listen implies, in a sense, a giving over, the surrender with 
which these young adolescents are obsessed. And, as we’ve seen, 

“to hear is to vibrate, with touch doubling or 
performing sound, feeling it rather than commanding 
it” (Hammer, 1). 



Helena and Freddy giggling and 
conspiring in her bedroom. 



Jano first glimpses Helena in a 
diver’s pose. 


There is thus plenty of justification for Amalia’s confusing the 
love of God with the love of man (confusing the stirrings of 
sexual desire with the route to salvation, and worse, a tawdry act 
of molestation with the beginnings of a relationship.) Such a 
religious framework, however, is the “MacGuffin” of the film. [34] 
[open endnotes in new window] Martel is less interested in 
religious devotion per se than the way the girls’ use it as a source 
of power and respite. Narratively using religion as an entry point 
into sensuality and emphasizing the power dynamics of human 
relations link Martel to Luis Bunuel, but her focus is less on 
hypocrisy than on the confused and confusing sensuality of girls 
and women. Of the two girls, Josefina finds her way around 
religious (and family) rules to physical pleasure, while Amalia, 
half angel, half devil, mixes the business of her divine mission 
with earthy ecstasy. The director captures the amorphous 
adolescent sexuality that is only half in the girls' own power. 

Once adults become attracted, the girls cannot control the 
consequences. 

Sensuality touches every relationship in the film, and it is 
associated with immaturity: Josefina and Amalia, themselves, of 
course, experimenting with kissing and touch. So do the doctors 
who devolve to adolescence during the congress, mixing drink, 
ogling and frolics with medical discussions. And Helena and her 
brother, giggling and conspiring in her bedroom, retreat to a 
teenage dynamic as though they’ve never really left it. Not 
insignificantly, Jano remembers Helena as an adolescent, when 
he had a distant crush on her. [35] 

Once again sound, as much as Martel’s extreme close-ups, 
contributes to this sensual effect that one negative critic 
describes as “Sweatyscope.”[36]_As in her previous feature, we 
are bodily engaged by the intimacy of the film sound. The 
sensuality of the film is not just the “dance of small gestures,”[37] 
a hand placed here, an embrace there, a flick of the hair or a flit 
of the eyes, though this choreography is tighter than might be 
supposed, but also the “visceral precision” of sound effects (Ruby 
Rich). 

We could call these “aural close-ups,” analogous to visual close- 
ups. But the limited exactitude of the visual plays on the almost 
symmetrically opposite effect of aural exactitude. That is, we see 
details, but we cannot hear details in the same way. Ree notes, 










"Although you may cup an ear with a hand [...] 
hearing is not intrinsically spatial; there is no 
auditory “field” to compare to the visual one [...] It is 
only by a precarious analogical extension that the idea 
of concentration gets transferred from looking to 
listening" (52). 

Rick Altman reminds us, 


In showing how Amalia stalks 
Jano, Martel leaves out connecting 
spaces. 


“the process of selective auditory attention is far more 
difficult when we are listening to recorded material” 

(29). 


The noise of foreground, 
background ... 


... and adjoining room create a 
multi-layered soundscape ... 


While the peculiar close-ups focus our eyes on specific details, 
Martel’s use of them can be disorienting, as noted above, since 
she leaves out connecting spaces. Aural close-ups, a kind of 
auscultation of the rooms of the hotel, are similarly unmoored. 
While, as Barthes reminds us “the appropriation of space is a 
matter of sound,” neither the spectators nor the characters, as I 
will show, come to be entirely familiar with these 

“noises whose ensemble forms a kind of household 

symphony” (246). 

Thom would approve of this creaky hotel set as one conducive to 
“making sound a player,” and Martel makes full use of her chosen 
setting. An early sequence has Amalia and Josefina praying (the 
words again ambiguously perched between religious and sexual 
surrender) as machines hum and a “thump-thump” is heard 
intermittently off-screen. From a tight close-up of the girls lying 
down, there is a cut to a medium shot as Amalia sits up. In the 
background the source of the sound is revealed to be the hotel 
cleaners’ ironing and steaming clothes. In the same section, as 
Amalia enters Jano’s room, the noise of adjoining rooms and 
hallways —radios, voices, the swish of clothing, the rolling of 
wheels — create a multi-layered soundscape. We are listening to 
many rooms at once, and many of the sounds are “enigmatic and 
unlocatable” and troubling as a consequence.[38] 

As in La cienaga, Martel at times delays the revelation of the 
sound source, as in the example of the steam machines. A 
peculiar rattle, like a curtain being drawn, heard for the first time 
in the twenty-first minute, is more than ten minutes later 
revealed to be an aerosol spray, which one particular dedicated 
employee wields fanatically throughout. 

Martel also makes use of an exactitude, clarity and slight spatial 
disjunction that can make the ordinary strange. When Dr. Jano 
enters the elevator, for example, a close-up focuses on his neck (a 
shot repeated three times in the film) as the soundtrack 
emphasizes every creak and clank of the elevator. There is a 













...in which we see the hotel's 
steamroom. 


“whiz,” and when Amalia surreptitiously touches her hand to 
Jano’s, the sound of the elevator door sliding into place could just 
as well be that of a guillotine. Extreme visual and aural close-ups 
collude to overlay an innocuous conversation between Jano and 
his colleague in the elevator with tension and foreboding. 



Extreme visual and aural close-ups 
collude to create foreboding. Here, 
Jano's ear. 


Hence, I would argue, Martel’s “amazing talent for creating a 
heightened and uncanny atmosphere” without “stylistic effects” 
— and what Gonzalez refers to as the suggestion of “horror” in 
her films — come in part from this attention to the details of 
sound, which in and of themselves, are at once naturalistic and 
disconcerting (Rapfogel).[39]_Like Luchi's in La Cienaga, the 
characters’ ears are keyed up. Amalia listens for a divine signal; 
Jano listens to discern the sounds of Amalia’s scouting (at one 
point she plinks on metal as she watches him lying back in the 
thermal pool); Helena, who suffers from an inner ear disorder 
caused by her past as a diver, listens mostly to herself. In one 
sequence, as she dives in the pool, only a few drops of water are 
heard. Helena looks around and her point of audition leaves us 
suspended in silence for a few seconds before the full aural 
complexity of the space returns. [40] 


Jano’s perspective is communicated in a brief sequence of six 
shots, without an obvious point of audition sound. It begins with 
a hallway filmed with depth and slightly off-centre (Martel’s 
carefully crafted frames are almost always slightly askance, 
asymmetrical). A waiter walks out of the frame in the background 
plane while in an aural close-up a set of keys jangles. Amalia 
walks into the shot with the keys, and we understand her to have 
been lurking. In the next shot she is briefly framed through a 
slightly opened door before her presence fills the frame. We hear 
Jano’s sleeping breath before we see him. A snuffle indicates his 
coming to the surface of his sleep; there is a pause — the silence 
of the ticking clock — and then a full intake of breath has him 
snap awake, listening. Like Jano we are cued to the sound of 
footsteps or doors, but these are vague; what is clearest is 
something like the sound of heavy ceramic. Jano goes to the 
bathroom before his attention, and ours, is called to the dogs 
barking, sounds of voices and doors coming from the window. 
The sequence highlights the basic function of hearing for all 
mammals, to mark out territory as “the space of security.” It also 
emphasizes the “defensive and predatory” nature of Jano’s 
listening: 


"Listening is that preliminary attention which permits 
intercepting whatever might disturb the territorial 



system; it is a mode of defense against surprise; its 
object (what it is oriented toward) is menace or, 
conversely, need; the raw material listening is the 
index, because it either reveals danger or promises 
the satisfaction of need" (Barthes, 247). 


Barthes’ reflection offers insight into Jano and Amalia’s excited 
awareness of sound. Sound, and therefore space, is neither safe 
nor familiar for Jano. For Amalia, it can at any time be pierced by 
the supernatural, the shiver of God or desire. 

Earlier, the sound eventually identified as the theremin 
interrupts the Sunday school lesson about God’s calling. “What’s 
that?” ask the girls, looking out the window. Later, during 
another conversation about divine intervention, a terrible thud 
directs all anxious eyes to the balcony door; the source is 
revealed to be a naked man, who has miraculously survived a fall 
from the floor above unscathed. These touches of sly humor build 
slowly along with the tension. For if the film creeps towards a 
tragic unravelling, it also moves towards blacker and blacker 
humor that 



Helena suffers from tinnitus, an 
inner ear disorder. 



Amalia in Jano's room: “Listening 
reveals danger or promises the 
satisfaction of need." [Play sound 
file.] 


“captures the low-intensity conflict that is real life, the 
constant off-center collisions, evasions, concatenating 
tiny events that add up to fate” (Appello). 

Sound is also the medical specialty of Dr. Jano and Dr. Vesalio. 
The first man’s conference presentation is on vestibular 
disorders, while the other is supposed to present research on the 
difficulties of diagnosis taken from the patients’ descriptions of 
their ailments. The challenge for these specialists in hearing 
disorders, it seems, is to listen. The conference will close with a 
demonstration and discussion of doctor-patient communication. 
A suitably interesting "problem" needs to be found, and 
conveniently Helena has both a theatrical background and a 
malfunctioning inner ear. Flirting with Jano in her own diffident 
way, she agrees to participate, and to have her hearing tested in 
preparation for the public representation of the consultation. 
Martel cleverly transforms the interrogation of the patient, 
fraught with the gender politics of melodrama, into the gentle 
back and forth of flirtation that Jano barely controls. A few 
scenes later, however, Helena, wearing headphones, is isolated in 
a sound booth being tested, unaware of her hearing deficiencies 
as Jano looks on, his gaze “medical and de-eroticized” (Doane, 
293). In this controlled environment, the gender hierarchy is re¬ 
established. The doctor’s power is in knowing more, diagnosing 
and revealing the woman's inner mystery, obscured from even 
herself. Helena seems in fact to be suffering from Jano’s micro¬ 
specialty, Meniere syndrome, an incurable condition with 
symptoms of intermittent hearing loss, imbalance, roaring in the 
ears (tinnitus), dizziness and ear pressure. 






Helena’s tinnitus is acerbated, according to Dr. Jano, by 
watching television at night. We’ve seen her wake to the sound of 
a child yelling, “Mama! Mama!” on the television. We see a few 
shots of children wearing headphones as they yell, before she 
turns the TV off[4i]_. The condition is telling in regards to her 
way of being. The last to hear news, she is slightly off balance, 
slightly tone deaf, and living in her own distracted bubble as she 
considers the best way to present herself in a given situation. 

Her desire for Dr. Jano never quite reaches a boiling point, as she 
seems always to be acting from a script rather from passion, 

Jano disturbed. more from loneliness and boredom than connection. And though 

he has diagnosed her medical condition, he doesn’t get round to 
telling her, and hardly seems a “site of wisdom and safety,” as 
Mary Ann Doane describes the doctor of melodrama (292). Jano 
wields the power of medical discourse, but it is severely limited 
by his secret transgressions — the double life that his mythic 
name suggests — and his own inability to hit the proper notes in 
social interactions. Between the two of them they effect a dance 
of seduction full of missteps, awkwardness and disconnection. 
Sexuality is dangerous and silly at any age, it seems. 




Divine intervention: All eyes move 
to the window as a naked man 
survives a fall. 


As symbolic as Helena’s condition, and perhaps the overarching 
symbol of the film, is the theremin, which accompanies many of 
the important moments in the film. The first electronic 
instrument, invented by Russian physicist Lev Thermen in 1919, 
it is played without touching (thereminworld.com, 17). A novelty 
act that comes to the little town of Salta, the theramin in fact 
requires great musical skill to play. The player moves her hands 
around its two antennae to manipulate pitch and volume without 
frets, keys or other markers. To play it well demands both 
excellent pitch and manual dexterity. Martel uses Manuel 
Schaller a famous Argentine theremin player onscreen, 

“transmit[iendo] con su cuerpo una rara sensation de 
hieratismo y misterio” [“transmiting with his body a 
strange sensation of priestliness and mystery”] (97). 



Dr. Jano performs a hearing test 
that reveals deficiencies Helena is 
unaware of and that he does not 


The instrument’s ethereal sounds are associated in film with its 
more common use in science fiction classics, and there is some 
humor in incorporating its tones here as a supposed signal of the 
divine. As Jonathan Romney puts it, Amalia’s experience of 
frottage, while part of a crowd watching the theremin act, is “a 
bizarre juxtaposition of non-contact and improper-contact 
activities.” Martel’s framing emphasizes the contact's tawdriness. 
A close-up of Jano’s purposeful crotch movement is contrasted to 
a mid-shot of his casual expression. While Amalia’s face show her 
initial shock change to curiosity and pleasure, the spectator 
recognizes in Jano’s practiced body language the entitled 
abusiveness of a subway groper. The theremin demonstrates the 






tell her about. 



A dance of seduction full of 
missteps and awkwardness 
between Helena and Jano. 


beauty of the ethereal, Jano the ugly earthly. 

The theremin’s unique touch-less playing emphasizes the 
paradoxes of sound that Martel exploits and explores. Sound is 
itself “touch-less.” Though it is experienced through the body, it 
cannot be confirmed by it. While it gives materiality to the image, 
it is itself immaterial. It grounds us in space, but as I mentioned 
it is “spatially agnostic,” a fact Martel and her team exploit by 
manipulating distance and directionality. I have described how 
sound brings us bodily into the world of the film (“viewers cannot 
watch La cienaga without feeling the heat or checking the sky for 
rain,” says Ruby Rich, and the same is true of La nina santa.) 
Through the crisp, clear sound close-ups we not only watch but 
participate in the sensuality at play. Sound incorporates the 
spectator, and yet its “default condition” is one of disembodiment 
(Connor, 157). 

Hearing and being 


A sense that works in and through the body, hearing nevertheless 
can be entirely in the mind. God speaks, we hear voices. The girls 
wonder, how then to tell the voice of God from that of the devil, 
or madness? Is it the voice of the soul or the voice of desire that 
they hear in Ines’ song? Perhaps both, suggests Martel. Her 
reflection on sound makes us consider the difficulty of separating 
the material from the immaterial, the body from the spirit. Ree’s 
analysis is worth quoting at length: 

"Hearing does not presume as much as vision. It is 
not so arrogant, and it is willing to refer its 
experiences to evanescent qualities without insisting, 
as sight does, that they have to be tethered 
unambiguously to definite things in the material 
world" (46). 



Martel’s films are also “willing to refer its experiences to 
evanescent qualities.” Engaging all the senses as well as the 
intellect, they nevertheless leave us with a sense of the intangible. 

Like Randy Thom’s manifesto, the work of film scholars is often a 
lament for what isn’t, based on the tantalizing possibilities 
offered by filmmakers who make truly “audio-visual” 
productions. My own work as a feminist analyzing sound means I 
am often highlighting the way sound is feminized and 
subordinated to the visual, made to play “Echo” to vision’s 
“Narcissus,” in the terms developed by Amy Lawrence. As Geetha 
Ramanathan puts it: 


Manuel Schaller plays the 
theremin. [ Play sound file ] 


“The primacy of the visual in Western epistemologies, 
what Luce Irigaray calls the scopic economy, 
conspires to institute its centrality in film, and to 









marginalize other ways of knowing” (lio). 



Jano has the experienced body 
language of the groper as ... 


The senses, of course, work more in concert than our sound or 
vision-focused analyses suggest. Martel’s “written for sound” 
filmmaking reminds us of this, as one can hardly avoid 
discussing the oddities of both sound and framing in her work. 
Martel and her New Argentine Cinema colleagues understand 
sound as an intrinsic, if not primary, aspect of filmmaking. For 
Martel, listening is the first stage in the conception of a 
screenplay. More radically than her male colleagues, however, 
she sees listening as knowledge, sound as a conduit to a mode of 
being and understanding. While sound is most often associated 
with irrationality and emotion (music most obviously) and used 
in film primarily to externalize subjectivity, Martel posits sound 
as rational, listening as intelligent a sense as seeing, and equally 
primary to our being in the world. 



... he moves up against Amalia in 
the crowd listening to the theremin 
on the street. 


The surprising result of this sound awareness is an embodied 
intellectual experience. Her films emphasize the interpenetration 
of hearing, seeing, touch and smell. Focusing on feminine 
interiorities of desire and domesticity, they engage wider social 
issues of class and power. Martel's touch is light and 
observational rather than judgmental. Neither La cienaga nor La 
niha santa is overtly feminist in the ways we’ve come to expect. 
Rather, refusing the gendering and hierarchy of sound and 
image, they quietly assert a whole other way of seeing — and 
listening. 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


Thanks to Fortunato Trione and Larry Syder for comments on 
drafts of this article, and to Julia Lesage for an insightful and 
inspiring critique. Thanks as well to Gustavo Constantini for 
providing insights into Martel’s working methods. 

1. The essay's title phrase is borrowed from Michel Chion’s Audio- 
Vision. freturn to page 1 of essay! 

2. Jonathan Romney quips: “La Nina Santa [...] appears at first to 
deal in familiar, even overworked art- film territory: sexual 
awakening, religious fervour and the uneasy tensions between a 
young girl and a much older man (a theme that has pretty much 
kept French cinema bankable over the last three decades.)” 
< http://findarticles.eom/p/articles/ 

mi qn4i5Q/is 20050206/ai nQ4Q0728 > 

3.1 hesitate here between the present and past tense, for while the 
beginning of the phenomenon can be identified in Historias 
Breves (1995), there is some discussion as to whether it has 
already ended. 

4. There are over 12,000 film students in Argentina today, the 
biggest concentration of film students in the world. 

5. For a fuller discussion of the resurgence, see Diego Batlle “From 
Virtual Death to the New Law.” 

6. Daniel Burman frames it a little differently: With the advent of 
new cinema schools, the "sons of the bourgeois middle class 
realized that we would prefer not to continue studying law or 
becoming doctors. Instead, we could go to cinema school and find 
girls." 

< http://www.slate.com/id/ 

2i 434io/entrv/2i436iQ/ > 

7. “propone nuevos interrogantes” 

8. Ana Amado’s assessment may be more accurate: 

Coincidente con el cambio de siglo, el nuevo cine argentino vive 
una pequena aurora que tiene resonancia internacional gracias a 
los festivales y a una production creciente que suma realizadores y 










titulos en una generosa lista de recien llegados y de cada vez 
menos desconocidos, junto a nuevos y antiguos productores. Estos 
elementos reunidos hacen hoy la figura de un (modesto) 
fenomeno, aunque del otro lado del espejo acumula paradojas, ya 
que tal auge es simultaneo con la decadencia de la industria 
filmica en sentido tradicional y con la crisis economica, social e 
institutional mas aguda que se recuerden en el pais. 

[Coinciding with the change of century, the New Argentine Cinema 
is experiencing a small aurora with international resonance thanks 
to festivals and an increase in production that adds filmmakers 
and titles to a generous list of new arrivals and not-so unknowns, 
along with new and old producers. These elements together today 
create the figure of a (modest) phenomenon, although on the other 
side of the mirror paradoxes accumulate, since this rise is 
simultaneous with the decadence of the film industry in the 
traditional sense and with an economic, social and institutional 
crisis that is the most acute the country has ever seen.] 
< http://www.elojoquepiensa.udg.mx/ 
espanol/numerooo/veryana/06 cineargentino.html > 

9. The emphasis on sound could be added to Leila Gomez’s 
cataloguing of the “visibility of the marginal,” which includes the 
focus on female adolescence, domesticity, the Northeast of 
Argentina, hardly seen in the Buenos Aires-centric national 
cinema, and Argentina itself, home of ‘third cinema.’ I take issue, 
however, with Gomez’s characterization of Martel’s style as 
“traditional,” which allows her to dispense with any analysis of 
form. She also ignores the particularity of Martel’s narratives. 

10. Not accidentally, “mandragora” is a soporific. 

11. There is much more to be written on melodrama and the New 
Argentine Cinema and Martel in particular. Some points to be 
explored include the understanding of social change in “private 
contexts and emotional terms” (Elsaesser, 47), the focus on 
victims, the emphasis on the maternal and paternal in a 
“feminised” culture. Martel’s men are also feminized, trying to find 
(and keep) their place in the domestic world. As in melodrama, but 
more overtly perhaps, “feminine desire is actively aimed at [these] 
passive, eroticized male” (Modleski, 222). rreturn to page 2 ] 

12. A strict definition of melodrama is “a dramatic narrative in 
which musical accompaniment marks the emotional effects” 
(Elsaesser, 50). 

13. “Martel has a flair for the symbolic, too, especially obvious in 
the case of water. It is ever-present in the air, for instance, as an 
oppressive humidity; frozen into ice to be secured from the maid 
or the bedside freezer; drawn in the bathroom, where Jose and 
Veronica shower incestuously; drained from the horrifyingly fetid 
swimming pool, and refilled; or in its alcoholic form, a potion for 
the middle-aged and elixir for the young, sip after sip of danger 





and relief’ (Ruby Rich). 

14. The term is Chion’s. The definition at filmsound.org is taken 
from Audio-vision: “Anempathetic sound —usually diegetic music 
—that seems to exhibit conspicuous indifference to what is going 
on in the film's plot, creating a strong sense of the tragic. For 
example, a radio continues to play a happy tune even as the 
character who first turned it on has died. Anempathetic effects can 
occur with sound effects —in a very violent scene after the death of 
a character some sonic process continues like the noise of a 
machine, the hum of a fan, a shower running as if nothing had 
happened.” 

15. In the presentation at the School for Sound, Martel describes 
sound as a means of making “physical contact with the spectator.” 

16. Latin American productions tend not to credit the tasks of 
sound design individually. Hence, for example, the entire sound 
team for La cienaga —Herve Guyader, Emmanuel Croset, Guido 
Berenblum, Adrian De Michele— won the award for best sound at 
the 2001 Havana Film Festival. 

17. Her cinematographer here is Hugo Colace, who won the 
Argentine Film Critics Association Award for his work. 

18 .1 doubt, however, that Thom had Martel’s extreme withholding 
in mind. 

19. For a discussion of the relationship between touch and sound, 
see Connor 154-158. 

20. Monteagudo notes something similar in La nina santa: 

"es tambien, sobre todo, un film de sonidos: de 
susurros, de rezos, de diminutivos, de chicharras, de 
zumbidos, de acoples, de interferencias. Son 
expresiones quiza de un mundo librado a su propio, 
misterioso orden. [it is also a film of sounds; of 
whispers, prayers, diminutives, cicadas, buzzings, 
howlings, interferences. They are expressions perhaps 
of a world left to its own mysterious order.]" 

<www.elojoquepiensa.udg.mx/espanol/ 

numeroo 7 /cinejournal/santaoi.pdf> 

21. Gonzalo Aguilar points out that: 

“las escenas de fiesta o de los bailes les permitieron a 
los nuevos directores no solo mostrar un estado de lo 
cuerpos, de los gustos [...] sino tambien los conflictos 
entre diversos sectores y clases socials” [“the dance or 
party scenes allow the new directors [of the New 
Argentine Cinema] not only to show the state of bodies, 




of taste [...] but also conflicts between different sectors 
and social classes”] (52). 

22.1 use the term also because the scene in a sense encapsulates 
the relationships developed in the film. 

23. Martel’s compatriot, Julio Cortazar creates a similar 
juxtaposition in “Casa tomada” (“House Taken Over .”1 [return to 
page 3] 

24. As a result of technological changes, Martel’s soundtrack is far 
more complex than Bresson’s. As Walter Murch notes: “Sixty years 
ago [...] it would not be unusual for an entire film to need only 
fifteen to twenty sound effects. Today that number could be 
hundreds to thousands of times greater” 
< http://www.psi.org/cut/volume/murch.html > 

25. Michel Chion refers to a similar phenomenon as ‘frontal voice’ 
and ‘back voice:’ 

“A sound’s high frequencies usually travel in a more 
directional manner than the low; and when someone 
speaks to us with his back turned we perceive fewer of 
the voice’s high harmonics and find the voice less 
present” (Audio-Vision 92). 

26..Claudia Gorbman comments that 

“song lyrics threaten to offset the aesthetic balance 
between music and narrative cinematic representation. 

The common solution taken by the standard feature 
film is not to declare songs off limits—for they can give 
pleasure of their own—but to defer significant action 
and dialogue during their performance” (20). 

27. Falicov notes, 

“Most films set in other regions of Argentina typically 
are directed by portenos (residents of Buenos Aires), 
rather than the locals themselves. Thus the ‘porteno 
gaze’ leaves an indelible mark on films set in the north, 
south or interior of the country. These films are 
narrated from the point of view of a protagonist 
outsider (usually a porteno)” (123). 

28. Argentine cultural representations tend to emphasize 
closeness to Europe, and distances itself from its continental 
neighbours. 

29. I’m using the term here as “over-emphatically stated, over¬ 
hyped, and exaggerated [...] both in loudness and in intimacy.” 
This isn’t so unusual, as the definition from filmsound.org quoted 





above suggests. Martel’s use of it, especially the orchestration of 
many hyper-real sounds, is. 

30. It is in this sense, perhaps, that Gabriela Halac refers to 
Martel’s realism as “dislocado” [“dislocated”]. 

31. The mise en scene emphasizes this “timelessness” with a mix of 
periods in the furniture and decor. 

32. Astute spectators will recognize the name from the rhyme the 
girls recite in from of the fan in La Cienaga : 

“Doctor Jano, cirujano/hoy tenemos que operar/en la 
sala de emergencias/a una chica de su edad/Ella tiene 
veintiun anos/Usted tiene un aho mas/Doctor Jano, 
cirujano/No se vaya a enamorar." 

[“Dr. Jano, surgeon/today we have to operate/in the 
emergency room/on a girl your age/She’s twenty 
one/you’re a year older/Dr. Jano, surgeon/Don’t go 
falling in love.”] 

Martel claims the rhyme was the starting point of her second film. 
See Diego Lerer “Lobo suelto, cordero atado” 
http://www.clarin.com/diario/ 

20 Q 3 /o 7 /i 7 /c-oo 8 ii.htm 

33. In the “Making of’ video, her cinematographer, Felix Monti, 
describes lighting the set so that no shadows could be seen and the 
camera could be placed anywhere. 

34. See Aguilar 100-103 for further discussion of what he calls 
“una acusmatica de la creencia” [“an acousmatic of belief.”] 
freturn to page 4I 

35. In his first glimpse of her, she is stretching onto her toes as if 
on a diving board. 

36. Liz Braun coins the term. 

37. The expression is David Bordwell’s. 

38. “An enigmatic, unlocatable sound remains deeply troubling 
until sound is synched with source and brought into the realm of 
the eye” (Hammer). 

39. It is not surprising that Martel is reported to be to at work on a 
horror film. Her interest in sound and in the creation of 
unrelenting tension seems to lead in that direction. 

40. Point of audition sound, or subjective sound, as Stilwell points 
out, “puts us in the subject position of a character who has lost or 
is losing control” (174). 





41. The excerpt is from Raul de la Torre’s Heroina (1972), a brief 
homage to the director of Argentine “woman’s films” in the 
seventies, and Graciela Borges, who starred in them (Aguilar, 101). 
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An image from the early days of 
Grupo Chaski. 



Francisco Lombardi’s La Ciudad y 
los perrosl The City and the Dogs, 
based on a novel by Mario Vargas 
Llosa, was successful both within 
Peru and abroad. 


The theory and practice of the 
Peruvian Grupo Chaski 

by Sophia A. McClennen 

The Peruvian cinema collective Grupo Chaski was formed in 1982 
by Maria Barea, Fernando Barreto, Fernando Espinoza, Stefan 
Kaspar, and Alejandro Legaspi. Growing to over sixty members 
by the late 1980s, the group joins a long history of collective 
filmmaking in Latin America. Beginning with the work of the 
Argentine Fernando Birri who founded the Santa Fe 
documentary school in the 1950s and who made a number of 
socially significant documentaries that traced the lives of the 
lower classes, the Latin American practice of collective 
filmmaking incorporates two main features: a commitment to 
making films with and for a marginalized community and a 
desire to alter mainstream commercial filmmaking practices. 
Such a concept of the collective, then, meant that these 
filmmakers wanted to collaborate with the communities they 
were filming, asking for their input and avoiding as much as 
possible the imposition of their ideas on the subjects of their 
films. Similarly, these film collectives were attentive to the power 
dynamics of filmmaking and they hoped to avoid the hierarchical 
structures common in Hollywood and in auteur cinema. If 
commercial cinema conceives of film as a team project where 
there is a clear division of labor, and auteur cinema conceives of 
film as the product of the director’s creative will, then collective 
filmmaking, in its desire to differentiate itself from these trends, 
understands filmmaking as a collaborative practice whose 
process is organically tied to its product. 

Despite the fact that the practice of collective filmmaking enjoys 
a rich history in the Latin America, especially with regard to 
documentary projects, the ideals of the practice are often grander 
than the realities. Similar to the history of testimonial literature 
[testimonio] in the region, the practice of collective filmmaking is 
always necessarily engaged in a complicated power relation with 
the protagonists of the films. Moreover, the nature of filmmaking 
means that at certain stages in the film process, especially during 
editing, an open, democratic decision-making process necessarily 
gives way to the aesthetic vision of only a few — at most — of the 
















Production still used to promote 
Miss Universe in Peru. 



Audiences often waited in long 
lines and came back night after 
night to see the film Gregorio. 
Image courtesy of Susana Pastor 
and Silvia Garcia. 


group’s members. Otherwise the collective runs the risk of 
making films with no aesthetic cohesion. 

Especially significant in Grupo Chaski's practice of collective 
filmmaking is the way they have balanced the ideals of their 
theory with the challenges of their practice. In a number of ways, 
their work represents both an expansion on and an innovation of 
the Latin American tradition of collective filmmaking. One clear 
example of their singular achievement is their tireless effort to 
combine socially relevant filmmaking with circuits of 
distribution. From the group's inception, they have consistently 
worked on creating alternative modes of exhibition at the same 
time that they have sought to make their films available to the 
public via commercial releases, television screenings, videos, and 
other more mainstream distribution outlets. An important aspect 
of this effort includes their commitment to promoting cinema in 
solidarity with (or at least a connection to) their vision made by 
different directors. For example, in 1985 they managed the 
Peruvian commercial release of Francisco Lombardi’s La ciudad 
y losperros (City and the Dogs ) and in 1986 Alberto Durant’s 
Malabrigo; and their current catalogue for distribution includes 
films from across Latin America. This commitment to creating a 
public space for Latin American cinema so that Latin Americans 
can see themselves reflected on screen reveals the ways that their 
project has been characterized by a politics of inclusion and a 
practice of flexibility, where no component of the film process is 
overlooked, ignored, or repudiated in their struggle to facilitate 
film experiences of social relevance and potential political 
impact. 

Chaski's work is noteworthy, then, for its multi-pronged 
approach to politically progressive filmmaking that includes 
production, distribution, and exhibition. In addition, their three 
most well-known films were a tremendous success both within 
Peru and in the international community. Their first film, Miss 
Universo en Peru (Miss Universe in Peru; 1982), is a 
documentary that juxtaposes the 1982 Miss Universe pageant in 
Lima with the lives of lower-class Peruvian women. Their first 
feature film, Gregorio (1984), traces the effects of urban 
migration on a young boy from the Andes who joins a group of 
street kids only to later be rejected by them. Their second feature 
film, Juliana (1988), focuses on the life of a 13-year-old runaway 
girl who disguises herself as a boy in order to be part of gang that 
performs music for money. Each of these films attracted a 
massive audience relative to other similar types of film projects. 
For example, by 1990 Gregorio reached over 1 million viewers on 
the big screen in Peru, 7.5 million had seen it on Peruvian 
television, and dozens of millions had seen it on television 
worldwide (Carpio; 6). Their films continue to run on U.S. 
television on channels like IFC and they also screen regularly on 
the pan-national channel Cine Latino, distributed in the United 




This production still used to 
promote Juliana frames the film as 
a story of children bonding 
together to defend themselves. 



States via Direct TV. Unlike many of the films associated with the 
New Latin American Cinema, which attracted larger audiences 
outside of their home countries than within them, Chaski’s films 
have captured the attention of both a Peruvian and an 
international audience. It is surprising, then, that they have 
received so little scholarly attention. Beyond brief mentions in 
articles and books, there has been no article length study of their 
work to appear in English and relatively little has been written 
about them in Spanish as well.Til fopen endnotes in new window] 

Correcting this lack of attention is the primary goal of this essay. 
[2]_In the first section, I begin by placing the group's work within 
the socio-political context of Peru and within the history of Latin 
American film practice. This section offers background on 
Chaski's founding members and describes how the group both 
participated in and challenged Peruvian debates about culture 
and identity. The section outlines a series of key social factors 
that influenced Chaski's work. First, the legacy of colonial 
structures that oppressed, enslaved, and abused the indigenous 
populations for the benefit of the Spanish-descended elite, 
otherwise known as the criollos, continues to play an enormous 
role in debates about social inequities, identity politics, and 
political repression. These tensions also shaped the emergence of 
the militant Maoist revolutionary group, Sendero Luminoso or 
Shining Path, in the early 1980s and the government’s violent 
military response. Influenced by maoist marxist theory, Sendero 
Luminoso wanted to replace bourgeois social structures with a 
peasant revolution that would also incorporate Incan forms of 
life. Their approach, though, was extremely violent and the 
military responded with even more violence. As a consequence of 
the violence in the rural areas of Peru and also as a result of the 
increasing turn to free market economics promulgated during the 
regime of Alberto Fujimori, leader of Peru from 1990-2000, 
these years also witnessed massive migration to the city of Lima. 
After explaining how Chaski has responded to these issues, I 
discuss how their work relates to the history of Peruvian 
filmmaking. 


This banner advertising Gregorio in I ^en explain how Grupo Chaski can be understood within the 
Lima emphasizes it as national tradition of Latin American political filmmaking with particular 
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from, the work of the Bolivian filmmaking collective, Grupo 
Ukamau. The section closes with a brief mention of how changes 
in technology, media policy, and trade agreements have affected 
Latin American filmmaking today. 

The second section moves from context to specific analysis of 
their films. I focus on Chaski's three most significant films to date 
— Miss Universe in Peru, Gregorio, and Juliana — with an eye to 
revealing how these films link theory and style. This section 
offers a theory of Chaski's aesthetic practices that comes from a 
combination of their own writings and a close analysis of their 
films. The section analyzes what I describe as their “aesthetics of 
survival.” Their aesthetic practice strives to represent 
marginalized communities in a way that balances depicting the 
challenges poor people face, the creative ways they meet these 
challenges, and the fact that despite these hardships they 
continue to have dreams and desires. This section offers an 
analysis of shots and sequences to trace in detail how this 
aesthetic is developed. 

In the third section, I close with an analysis of Chaski's renewed 
activities since 2004, when they began working on a project of 
local, grassroots distribution and exhibition, a processs they call 
“microcines,” and later released the documentary Suehos lejanos 
C Distant Dreams; 2006). This new phase also marks the group's 
shift to using digital media both to create and exhibit media, a 
move that corresponds to their desire to use inexpensive formats 
that are easily accessible to a broad community. After the release 
of Juliana in 1988 the group lost momentum, effectively 
dissolving in 1991, one year after Alberto Fujimori took power. [3] 
According to Kaspar, Chaski disbanded because it was difficult to 
maintain a democratic collective in the middle of a dictatorship 
(qtd. in Pitteloud; n.p.).[4]_Despite the challenges of the decade 
of Fujimori’s reign, they reconfigured in 2004 with new 
participants joining a number of the original members in the 
reconstituted Groupo Chaski.[sl.Using new media and digital 
technology as a way to further their mission, their work with the 
microcines project and their release of Suenos lejanos exemplify 
their dedication to creating socially relevant films, their 
commitment to making films with and for the “people,” and their 
desire to promote cinema that can attract an audience, provoke 
social reflection, and rescue Latin American cinema from the 
onslaught of Hollywood. 

Context 

The context of the Grupo Chaski film project lies at the 
intersection of a number of Latin American filmmaking trends 
and socio-political developments. The first clue to the way that 
their work links Peruvian history and Latin American filmmaking 
is their choice of name. The group takes its name from Quechua, 
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the native language of the Incans, and it means “messenger.” 
During the Incan empire the chaskis were messengers that 
carried information between communities. Oswaldo Carpio, one 
of the key early members of the group, gives this explanation for 
their choice of name: 

“Por hacer peliculas desde adentro, asume el nombre 
de los antiguos comunicadores del imperio de los 
incas, los Chaskis, sistema que funciono y que puso la 
COMUNICACION al servicio de todo un pueblo” (2) 

(“Because we make films from within, we use the 
name of the ancient communicators of the Incan 
empire - the Chaskis. The Chaskis were an efficient 
system that put COMMUNICATION at the service of 
an entire people.”)[6] 

Without question, one of Chaski's primary goals has been to 
make films that communicate about Peru to Peruvians. Building 
on the long legacy of intellectuals like Jose Carlos Mariategui and 
Jose Maria Arguedas, who vigorously worked to defend the rights 
and improve the social status of Peru’s indigenous communities, 
Chaski politically confronts the long history of racism and 
exploitation that has characterized the status of Peru’s 
indigenous cultures. 

One important aspect of their films, though, is their focus on 
urban spaces and their interest in a broad, heterogeneous 
demographic of oppression that dismantles the indigenous as a 
monolithic category of Peruvian social concern. This 
reconsideration of the identity politics attached to Peruvian 
marginal communities may be accounted for, in part, by the 
variety of perspectives and experiences of the founding members: 

Stefan Kaspar studied communications in Biel and Berna, 
Switzerland, where he also worked as an independent journalist 
until 1978. He then traveled to Peru to work on a film project on 
urban migration. Four years later he participated in the 
foundation of Chaski. 


Fernando Espinoza was one of the energetic forces behind the 
creation of Chaski. Prior, during, and after his work with Chaski, 
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he struggled for the rights of Afro-Peruvians. His dedication to 
highlighting the marginalization of Afro-Peruvians added an 
important perspective to Chaski’s approach to filming the 
challenges of urban life.[7].Espinoza was instrumental in 
recruiting Alejandro Legaspi to Chaski. 

Legaspi arrived in Peru from Uruguay in 1974 when he was 
forced into exile by the Uruguayan dictatorship. As a boy he had 
worked on a number of films and had been influenced by the 
work of the New Latin American Cinema, especially that of the 
Argentine directors Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino. 
Serving as one of the main directors for Chaski’s films, he 
brought to the group a poetic vision combined with a clear 
commitment to politically relevant filmmaking. 

Another key perspective was added by Maria Barea, who had 
worked as a producer with Luis Figueroa, one of the founding 
members of the Cine Club Cuzco, and also with Jorge Sanjines 
and Grupo Ukamau on El enemigo principal (The Principle 
Enemy; 1972). Prior to forming Chaski she had directed Mujeres 
delplaneta (Women of the World; 1982) and had already 
established herself as a director committed to filming women’s 
issues from a feminist perspective. [8] 

Chaski's founding members brought together a rich background 
in filmmaking and a dynamic interest in merging progressive 
politics with a social commitment to the disenfranchised. This 
vision required Chaski to rethink the traditional parameters that 
had guided identity struggles in Peru prior to the massive urban 
migrations. The contrast of the rural with the urban and of the 
indigenous with the criollo that had shaped decades of debate 
about Peruvian identity politics no longer obtained in the hybrid, 
complex societies that were emerging as a consequence of 
massive waves of migration. 

As Jesus Martin-Barbero notes, Lima presents one of the most 
extreme examples of urban migration in the 1980s (198). The 
city's rapidly changing social landscape called for new ways of 
thinking about progressive action, political resistance, and the 
politics of national identity. Afro and Asian Peruvians and 
Andean highlanders struggled together in the land grabs that 
would eventually result in new communities like that of Villa El 
Salvador, which was formally established as a district of Lima in 
1983. Sensitive to the integral role that women were playing in 
these social movements, Chaski’s films attempted to reflect the 
changing nature of what Jose Matos Mar calls “a new pattern of 
solidarity” (qtd in Martin-Barbero 198). In a 1990 document 
intended to reevaluate the successes and failures of Chaski, 
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Carpio noted that Chaski’s work was a direct response to the 
population explosion of Lima. Even if they had wanted to focus 
solely on the problems of Andean cultures, he explains, they 
would have been unsuccessful because that was the not the 
context they knew best. Carpio indicates two key points about 
Lima's urban explosion that drew Chaski's attention. First, the 
group understood the extraordinarily intense degree of change 
affecting the city, placing the mestizo in the center of Lima’s new 
identity. Holding to the notion that cinema is one of the most 
significant forms of culture capable of reflecting and shaping 
national identity, Chaski hoped to intervene in the historical 
marginalization of the majority of Peruvians by challenging the 
hegemony of dominant Peruvian culture and offering an 
alternative cinematic narrative of identity. [9] According to one 
document defining their goals, they wanted to 

“servir de canales de expresion de aquellos sectores 
excluidos del sistema de comunicacion” (“Grupo 
Chaski,” 1986, 3) 

“serve as a channel of expression for those sectors 
excluded from the system of communication”). 

Their work centers on 

“el desarrollo de una conciencia civica en los sectores 
populares, sobre la problematica national” (“Grupo 
Chaski,” 1986, 3) 

(“the development of civic consciousness among the 
marginalized majority in order to promote attention 
to the problems of the nation”). 

In addition, the waves of migration pointed to significant social 
problems beyond questions of ideology and identity. The 
migrations were a direct consequence of political violence and an 
economic crisis devastating the agricultural economy. Caught 
between the violence of Sendero Luminoso, state violence in 
response to Sendero, and neoliberal economic practices of the 
Peruvian government, many Andean members of rural 
communities fled for the cites. In the context of the increasing 
authoritarianism shaping everyday life, Chaski advocated for 
democracy, development of civic agency, and opening of spaces 
for the cultural expression of marginalized sectors. They were 
opposed to 

“toda forma de autoritarianismo e intolerancia” 

(“Grupo Chaski,” 1986, 3) 

(“all forms of authoritarianism and intolerance”).[10] 
Chaski, then, had two major themes dominating their work - a 
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constructive effort to reshape the historically hegemonic 
narrative of national identity and a politically progressive project 
dedicated to exposing the socio-political structures that ruled 
Peru. 

Chaski rejected the dominant narratives of Peruvian identity 
offered by both the government and Sendero. Moreover, they 
discarded nostalgic, romanticized characterizations of indigenous 
culture that tended to create heroic images of oppressed people. 
Instead, they moved outside of the reigning categories of political 
identities. Chaski’s films do not idealize the disenfranchised, nor 
do they cast them as helpless victims. One example of this 
practice is the documentary short “El taller mas grande del 
mundo” (“The Largest Shop in the World”), which focuses on the 
work of the mechanic Don Lucho. After being unable to find work 
in a car shop, he decided to open his own shop on the street. 
Before long, he hired a number of mechanics and had such an 
excellent reputation that people preferred coming to him over 
going to conventionally established mechanics. In Don Lucho’s 
story Chaski emphasizes the ways that the marginalized “survive” 
through flexibility and perseverance. Their lives constantly 
negotiate their needs and desires, and the possibilities afforded 
by Peruvian society. 

Chaski explains that the group is committed to cinematic works 
that reflect the economic, social, and cultural reality of Peru with 
the participation of the marginalized sectors as both actors and 
protagonists (“Grupo Chaski,” 1986, 3).[n]_Throughouttheir 
documents they return to the idea that their films develop 
protagonists for the people. Because these film protagonists have 
traits drawn from the community, they hopefully will lead the 
audience to recognize themselves in the characters on screen and 
then engage in civic action. In this sense, Chaski’s self-image as 
social messengers indicates their interest in highlighting the 
process by which communities identify themselves as social 
agents. Thus the group also has a commitment to exposing the 
material and ideological forces that attempt to limit those 
processes. 

The film industry in Peru 

Chaski’s commitment to intervening in the politics and ideologies 
shaping Peruvian society in the 1980s and their firm belief that 
culture and communications play an essential role in shaping 
social consciousness necessarily led them to confront the politics 
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and practices of the Peruvian media industry. At the time that 
Gregorio was released in the mid 1980s, 99.5% of all films 
screened in Peru were foreign. Chaski indicates one of their 
primary goals was to develop an alternative politics of 
commercialization “frente a la hegemonia transnational” 

(“Grupo Chaski,” 1986,4) (“in order to challenge transnational 
hegemony”). 

This goal led them to work with distribution (commercial and 
alternative), trade unions and other areas of film training, 
legislative advocacy, promotion and marketing, and film 
production. Chaski’s approach to the culture industry is 
noteworthy given that they have simultaneously attempted to 
change the laws governing media communications in Peru, while 
also trying to function within those laws and around them. 

Unlike Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina, Peru has never developed a 
strong national cinema. Consequently, Peru has had no state- 
sponsored legacy of nationalist films that has required 
rethinking, such as happened with the Mexican nationalist 
melodramas of the 193OS-5OS. This point is central to 
understanding Chaski, since their repeated references to creating 
a national cinema for the people could sound retrograde to 
scholars accustomed to critiquing the ideologies of state- 
sponsored nationalist cinema, examining the ways that directors 
managed to work within the parameters of state support, or 
analyzing the relations between nationalism and cinema. The key 
difference is that cinema history in Peru is not linked to the state 
but rather to the role of foreign films, many of which were 
Mexican, in national theaters. In fact, the contemporary invasion 
of Hollywood in Peruvian theaters was preceded by the 
dominance of Mexican films in Peru during the 30s, 40s, and 
again in the 60s (Bedoya 157). The lack of a strong national 
cinema industry is tied directly to the absence of state support for 
feature length films. 

The best guide to Peruvian film history is provided by Ricardo 
Bedoya, who explains that it was not until 1972 that the Peruvian 
government passed Law 19327 to support the development of a 
film industry. [i2].Prior to this law, Bedoya explains, there was an 
tradition of filmmaking in Peru, but it had been sporadic and 
constantly overshadowed by foreign imports (187). Key 
precursors to the law for the work of Chaski were the directors 
associated with the Cine Club Cuzco, founded in 1955.t13j.The 
Cuzco school combined film production focusing on the rural 
themes of the campesinos with the establishment of a film club 
to show their films. They also made both shorts and feature 
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length films, a practice that Chaski would later adopt as well. 

Manuel Chambi and Luis Figueroa, members of the Cuzco 
school, formed part of the executive committee of the Peruvian 
Society for Cinematography established in 1967 that lobbied for 
the passage of a law to promote state support for Peruvian 
filmmaking. In a clear sign of the connections between state 
cultural policies and the development of the communications 
industry, Law 19327 heralded a growth in Peruvian film 
production. The specificities of the law, however, created an 
unusual pattern of production. The law decreed that any foreign 
feature film had to be preceded by a Peruvian short of up to ten 
minutes. The obligatory screening of the short resulted in a 25% 
return of the tax charged on theater tickets to the production 
company. If the theater screened a feature-length Peruvian film, 
the entire sum of the ticket tax was given to the production 
company. The result was a “big bang,” to use Bedoya’s term, in 
the production of shorts, which were often referred to as “cortos 
de la ley” (“law shorts”). Companies sprang up instantly to take 
advantage of this law and COPROCI, the state body that 
managed the law, immediately began to favor shorts that 
promoted a self-congratulatory, stereotyped, didactic view of 
Peru (Bedoya 190-1). Nevertheless, the law opened a space for 
filmmaking practice that had otherwise been absent, and a 
number of new directors emerged as a consequence. For 
instance, Francisco Lombardi, perhaps the most internationally 
recognized Peruvian director, began his career making shorts. 
And, even though the law favored the production of shorts, the 
number of Peruvian features increased during this period as a 
consequence of the tax revenues as well. [14] 


Chaski understood their role in filmmaking to grow out of this 
tradition of trying to create a national film industry. [i5]_They 
repeatedly reference the fact that when they began, Peru's 
marginalized social sectors had no history of seeing themselves 
reflected on screen. It is through this interest in representing 
local circumstances that they have come to find solidarity with 
filmmakers like Lombardi, whose films arguably present a far 
more bourgeois view of Peruvian politics than those of the more 
politically engaged Chaski.[i6].While Chaski read Law 19327 as 
supportive of Peruvian filmmaking, they also took a critical 
stance, making a point of releasing their first film Miss Universe 
in Peru, at a running time of 40 minutes, in a format that would 
challenge the existing practice of showing a ten minute short 
before an imported feature. In practice Chaski's early years 
indicated the ways that they worked both within the system, 
producing a number of ten minute shorts, and outside of it. In a 
move that parallels Nestor Garcia Canclini’s argument that state 
support is both essential and problematic for the development of 
local culture industries, they have consistently considered public 
advocacy for state support of filmmaking as central to their work 



at the same time that they have always been suspicious of state 
interference and wary of state ideology. [i7]_In keeping with their 
refusal to depend on the state, Chaski has received funding from 
international groups and also local Peruvian philanthropists.[18] 
Their recent work with a number of philanthropy groups like 
Ashoka and organizations like UNESCO, and their collaborations 
with European funding sources like the German television 
channel ZDF, further indicate the ways that they seek funding 
according to the structures available. In the neoliberal model, 
support for national culture comes not from the state but from 
private organizations. The practice of Chaski provides a model 
for flexible advocacy in the complex structure of global 
communications. 
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Grupo Chaski and Grupo Ukamau 

Thus far, I have briefly traced the political, ideological, and cinematic 
context within which Chaski emerged as a film collective dedicated to 
influencing Peruvian society. When I began the previous section, I 
indicated that their choice of name linked their work to the history of 
Incan forms of communication and community building. Those familiar 
with Latin American film history, however, will hear in their name another 
obvious intertext that reveals an additional significant influence on their 
work. The name “Grupo Chaski” seems like a Peruvian revision of the 
Bolivian Grupo Ukamau, which was named after the Aymara expression 
for “that’s the way it is” — the title of Ukamau's first film. One of the most 
significant film groups connected with the New Latin American Cinema 
movement, Grupo Ukamau was founded in 1966 by Jorge Sanjines, Oscar 
Soria, Ricardo Rada, and Alberto Villapando. Later joined by Antonio 
Eguino and others, the Bolivian group made three feature length films - 
Ukamau ( That’s the Way it Is, 1966), Yawar Mallku (Blood of the 
Condor , 1969), and El coraje del pueblo (The Courage of the People, 1971) 
— which progressively moved from fiction to documentary-type visual 
style and which also progressively became more and more the product of 
collaborative work with the communities they were filming. [19] [open 
endnotes in new window! Similar to Ukamau, Chaski is a filmmaking 
collective with comparable goals. Both groups have made films with social 
relevance, focused on the challenges facing marginalized communities, 
integrated feature filmmaking with documentary, and considered the 
filmmaking process as integrally tied to the film experience. 

Without question, Chaski has been influenced by their precursors in the 
New Latin American Cinema. Legaspi begins an essay reflecting on his 
experience with Chaski by referring to his admiration for the Brazilian 
cinema novo directors Nelson Pereira dos Santos and Glauber Rocha in 
addition to Jorge Sanjines. In an on-line interview he mentions La hora 
de los homos (Hour of the Furnaces'), the ground-breaking documentary 
by Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino, as the film that probably 
influenced him the most (Int. with Arevalo). As mentioned earlier, Barea 
had worked directly with Sanjines. Despite these links, though, there are a 
number of ways in which the work of Chaski differentiates itself from the 
political filmmaking practices of the New Latin American cineastes of the 
60s and 70s. To narrow the point of comparison, it is worth noting the 
particular ways in which Chaski's work builds on yet differs from that of 
Ukamau. 


Following in the practice of the Italian neo-realists, both Chaski and 
Ukamau sought non-professional actors and worked closely with the 
populations they filmed, leaving their scripts open to adaptation by the 
actors from the communities. Like Ukamau, Chaski used a number of 
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non-professional actors to help produce their scripts. In one example of 
the collaborative process, the group originally wanted Gregorio to have a 
happy ending, with the protagonist spending the money he has at the end 
of the film in a socially useful way, but Marino Leon — the street child who 
played Gregorio — said that ending was ridiculous and that no one in his 
position would give away money. So the group allowed the boy to script 
his own ending where he takes his stolen money and treats himself to a 
feast that includes steak and ice-cream. 

The collaborations between these film groups and the social groups they 
were filming were an essential feature of their collective politics. Sanjines 
describes a series of challenges Ukamau faced working with the 
communities they were filming and then later screening their films in 
those same communities. With Blood of the Condor, he explains 

“we still chose shots according to our own personal taste, 
without taking into account their communicability or cultural 
overtones... In certain scenes we put the emphasis entirely on 
sound, without paying attention to the needs of the spectators, 
for whom we claimed we were making the film” (qtd. in Pick; 

118). 

Chaski avoided some of the challenges faced by Ukamau since they were 
not working in rural communities but rather in urban spaces with which 
they were intimately familiar. Where Chaski faced its greatest challenge 
was with their work with children. 

Chaski’s decision to make films with child protagonists follows in a long- 
established neo-realist tradition of focusing on children as a way to 
highlight social problems. Some of the most well known films to link 
political filmmaking with the stories of children are Luis Bunuel’s Los 
olvidados (The Young and the Damned; 1950) and Hector Babenco’s 
Pixote (1981), both of which films reveal the difficult lives of lower class 
children who are often abused or abandoned by their parents. In contrast 
to film projects like Babenco’s Pixote, whose lead actor died after filming 
in a shoot-out with the police, Chaski’s members considered their 
relationship with the children they worked with as emblematic of their 
overall film project. For each of their two features, after casting the 
children, they established a house where they all lived during filming. 
When the films were completed, each of the children had a sponsor, 
something like a “big brother,” who mentored them after the film was 
over. To give only two examples, Marino Leon, the protagonist of 
Gregorio, went on to become an award-winning documentary director, 
and Rosa Isabel Morfino, the protagonist of Juliana, was supported as an 
actor in a number of post-Chaski projects by members of Chaski. Almost 
twenty years after the Chaski features were produced, both Leon and 
Morfino remained in close contact with Kaspar. 

The differences between Chaski and Ukamau largely reflect differences in 
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their socio-historical and cinematic contexts. Ukamau considered 
imperialism as “the principle enemy” and set out to attack all identity 
markers and socio-economic structures that derived from the long history 
of oppressing the indigenous population in the Andes. The political 
context for Ukamau stems from the 1952 coup by the Nationalist 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR), which led to one of the first genuinely 
social revolutions in the region. Then from 1966 to 1971, the time-frame 
for Ukamau’s first three films, right-wing generals exercised more and 
more significant power in Bolivia. Simultaneously, the revolutionary 
efforts of Che Guevara’s guerrilla movement were extinguished when Che 
was murdered in Bolivia in 1967. The Ukamau filmmakers, consequently, 
were working in a moment of heightened revolutionary consciousness and 
had a militant view of the social role of filmmaking. They wanted their 
films to create new conditions of political possibility and to inspire their 
viewers to move toward revolution, which explains their emphasis on 
armed collective resistance. 

Such revolutionary clarity was not possible for Chaski since the urban 
spaces and neoliberal economics that were the focus of their work did not 
permit clear cut notions of good and evil, enemy and ally. In Garcia 
Canclini's metaphor for this kind of social and economic condition, 
globalization means that David no longer knows where to find Goliath (La 
globalizacion imaginada; 26). By the time that Chaski began working, the 
revolutionary politics of the New Latin American Cinema directors like 
those of Ukamau had entered a stage of transformation away from the call 
to militancy of the 60s and 70s and towards a call to civic agency and 
democracy. [20].The filmmakers of the New Latin American Cinema had 
responded to the political context of the 1960s and 70s: armed struggle, 
revolutionary politics, and the rise of dictatorships across the region. They 
conceived of their films as playing a direct role in these struggles, literally 
imagining the camera as a gun. For instance, Fernando Solanas and 
Octavio Getino’s term “third cinema” described films that “directly and 
explicitly fight the system,” and the writing of those two directors inspired 
filmmakers across the region to conceive of cinema as an integral force in 
the struggle to change society (42). Chaski’s project also holds to the idea 
that cinema plays a direct role in both the formation of identity and the 
struggle for social change. In that sense they continue the project of the 
New Latin American Cinema and groups like Ukamau. Where they differ, 
though, is in their less confrontational, less militant approach that takes a 
more inclusive view of the types of films they support and a more flexible 
view of media activism. Chaski has realized, for instance, that while they 
might not make films like those of Francisco Lombardi, promoting his 
work is essential in the fight to defend Peruvian cinema. [21] 

If film for Ukamau in the 60s and 70s was a weapon in militant 
revolutionary struggle, then for Chaski it was conceived as a tool for 
democracy and empowerment. In 1988 their magazine Chaski Informa 
described their main goal as: 

“foijar un cine nacional que exprese los sentimientos 
populares, que afirme la cultural nacional y contribuya a 
democratizar al pais” (1) 


(“forging a national cinema that expresses the feelings of the 




people, affirms national culture, and contributes to 
democratizing the country”). 
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A neoliberal landscape shot from 
Miss Universe. The billboard for 
National Car Rental contrasts with 
the man walking on the bridge, in a 
sharp critique of how modes of 
transportation reveal class division. 



An advertisement for Coca-Cola 
from Miss Universe. 



An overhead landscape shot from 
Gregorio. This shot of a beautiful 
colonial city cuts to images that 
reveal the class divisions and 


In contrast to the call to arms that accompanied Ukamau's films, Chaski’s 
films aimed their militancy in a different direction, one that never 
advocated violence of any kind. In an internal document they described 
their cinematic militancy in these terms: 

"El cine que el Grupo ha pretendido hacer es militante en la 
lucha por alcanzar la independencia y la identidad historica y 
cultural. Es militante porque se forja en la lucha contra una 
cinematografia dominada por las trasnacionales de la 
comunicacion, contra una forma establecida de hacer cine que 
prescinde de las particularidades nacionales, que manipula al 
espectador, que tiene canones rigidos de creation, que tiene 
como objetivo esencial la ganancia o el lucro, y no la liberation 
del hombre." (2; “Experiencia de siete anos del Grupo Chaski”) 

["The cinema that the Group has tried to make is militant in its 
struggle to achieve independence and to reflect historical and 
cultural identity. Our films are militant because they struggle 
against the dominant filmmaking of transnational 
communication companies. Our films are militant because 
they challenge the established forms of filmmaking that 
disregard national specificities, manipulate spectators, and 
seek profit rather than the liberation of man."] 

The transitional nature of Chaski’s politics is evident here. A continuation 
of 60s leftist thinking remains in their obviously radical sense of film as an 
essential part of social struggle and their emphatic desire to combat 
capitalist media. And yet, unlike their counterparts in the 60s, Chaski’s 
films also acknowledge that the lure of consumer society and the 
attraction of mass media are often far more seductive for the 
disenfranchised than social commitment — a concession to the realities of 
political ambivalence that was less common in the revolutionary era of the 
60s and 70s. 

Perhaps one of the most significant differences between Chaski and 
Ukamau lies in their commitment to using both alternative and 
mainstream forms of distribution. Ukamau and Chaski were each 
concerned with their access to the public and their ability to compete with 
alienating forms of mass media. In 1976 Sanjines wrote: 

“La principal debilidad del cine revolucionario latinoamericano 
ha sido, y es aun, su imposibilidad practica de llegar 
cuantitativamente a sus destinatarios” (82) 







inequities in the city. 


(“The principal weakness of Latin American revolutionary 
cinema has been, and still is, the practical impossibility of 
getting large numbers of our desired audience to see our 

films”). 

Ukamau had begun the early practice of public screenings accompanied by 
members of the group, who led after-screening discussions, a practice that 
Chaski also used as a way to disseminate their work and provide 
communal spaces for debate and reflection around their films. 

Similar to accounts by Ukamau of their experiences in these screenings, 
Chaski’s Rene Weber recounts a story of a screening in a small rural 
village where later the community referred to “la pared que habla” (“the 
talking wall”) (9). In addition to bringing cinema to spaces that had no 
experience with film, Chaski also set up screenings in urban shantytowns, 
showing films in public squares and community centers. Where their 
interest in distribution radically differs from Ukamau's has been in their 
work with mainstream formats. Their participation in commercial avenues 
of distribution signals a difference in approach from that of the early 
period of the New Latin American Cinema, which had considered any 
contact with commercial media to be a form of bourgeois contamination. 
Chaski’s films appear on television in Peru and in the United States and 
Europe, and they have extensive distribution on video and now on DVD. 

Further, they have taken advantage of the low cost and easy access 
provided by digital technology. Thus, they have worked in digital video 
since the 1990s and use digital technology for screenings. They also fully 
use the open access of the Internet via their own website, connections with 
blogs, and video source sites like YouTube.[22].In contrast, Sanjines’ 
suspicion of media imperialism has kept Ukamau’s films from being 
distributed on video and DVD, and Ukamau has not used the Internet as 
fully as they could to access the public. [23].Arguably Sanjines’s decision to 
avoid any contact with what he considers imperialist forms of media 
communication has had a negative impact on his work's potential political 
influence, since refusing to use digital technology radically restricts access 
to his work, especially by marginalized communities with limited 
resources. Interestingly, in an interview in 1990 Sanjines reiterated his 
concern about access to the public, but now added his worry that 
Hollywood films had pushed out commercial films from Argentina and 
Mexico; the latter, he said, while objectionable, were still preferable to 
Hollywood films. In an almost direct paraphrase of Chaski’s commitment 
to films for and by Latin Americans, Sanjines argued that it was essential 
for Latin Americans to have access to films where the actors spoke their 
language and affirmed “una identidad latinoamericana” (qtd. Mesa 
Falcon; in 3) (“a Latin American identity”). 

This last point indicates yet another significant shift between the political 
filmmaking practices of the 60s and 70s and those of the 80s, 90s and 
today. In the 1960s national cinemas still had a chance of competing with 
Hollywood, but by the 1980s, with television, cable, and multiplexes 
primarily screening Hollywood movies, the possibilities for bringing 
political films to a broad spectatorship had radically changed. These 
changes in exhibition and technology were accompanied by massive 


deregulation and by trade agreements that granted the U.S. and Europe 
greater opportunities for saturating Latin American media markets. Prior 
to the NAFTA and WTO agreements, 50% of Latin American countries 
had film quotas that protected national cinema. In Mexico post NAFTA, 
for instance, 85% of all films shown in theaters were from the U.S. and 
80% of all videos in video rental stores were U.S. in origin. Only 10% of 
video rentals available were Mexican. By the late 80s politically engaged 
filmmakers in Latin America were coming to recognize that any film that 
could draw Latin American audiences to see a film by Latin Americans 
and about Latin America was itself a political act. 

An aesthetics of survival 

The context of Chaski’s collective film project reflects three major shifts in 
the possibilities for socially progressive filmmakers in Latin America. 

First, progressives rethought left strategies after the experiences of the 60s 
and 70s, away from violent militancy towards democracy, and away from 
clear-cut paths of resistance to more complicated, nuanced appreciations 
of micro-rebellions. Second, they dealt with the changing shape of the 
media industry: the rise of television, the deregulation of the film market, 
and increased access to new media technologies. Third, they reconsidered 
notion of personal identity and social agency. While former theories of the 
marginalized imagined the poor as either hopelessly victimized and/or 
essentially heroic, groups like Chaski advocated for a new aesthetic for 
filming marginalized communities, one which simultaneously emphasized 
marginalized people's strength and resilience while also pointing to the 
concrete ways in which neoliberal economics, entrenched racism, and 
capitalist ideology created material conditions that threatened these 
communities. 

According to Chuck Kleinhans and Julia Lesage, who saw Miss Universe 
in Peru and Gregorio in 1986 at the Havana Film Festival: 

"All of this kind of narrative development and characterization 
might distress a critic stuck in the standard Marxist political 
and aesthetic categories of fifty years ago. [...] As Grupo Chaski 
has analyzed it, the models of fully developed capitalism have 
to be rethought to account for the Third World. This implies a 
different aesthetic as well, one which doesn't simply see the 
poorest people as desperate or as a negative example, but 
which acknowledges the unemployed poor's strength in the 
face of harsh circumstances and their role as an essential 
component of revolutionary transformation.” (n.p.) 

Thus, Chaski’s films reflect a new political aesthetic that heralds a 
transition in the ways that progressive filmmakers imagine their work. 
According to Martin-Barbero, Latin American spectators, who are 
inundated with mass media, do not passively absorb these images. He 
explains that the 1980s witnessed a transformation in Latin American 
debates about national identity; now these debates called for rethinking 
the notion of civil society and reconceptualizing the idea of a “political 
subject” (208). Martin-Barbero’s theory of cultural mediation is especially 
salient in Chaski's case. The paradigm of the spectator as either a passive 
victim or a liberated revolutionary fails to account for the complex ways 


that communities respond to alienating images. As a way of rethinking 
these categories, Chaski has developed what might best be called “an 
aesthetic of survival.”[24]_Two of the most significant features of this 
aesthetic are their scripting of social protagonists, what the collective 
refers to as personas-personajes, and their emphasis on spectatorship as a 
process of knowledge and recognition, or conocer-reconocer.[25]_While 
each of their films reflects these aesthetic strategies, the following analysis 
traces their appearance in the group's three most well-known films: Miss 
Universe in Peru, Gregorio, and Juliana. 

Miss Universe in Peru 



Miss Universe in Peru, Chaski’s first film, was hastily organized when 
Maria Barea saw in the pageant an excellent opportunity for Chaski. In a 
brilliant use of Eisensteinian montage, the documentary juxtaposes 
images of the pageant with images of girls and women watching the 
pageant. The contrast between the European features of the contestants, 
especially when these hail from Latin American countries, and the 
indigenous features of the spectators highlights the ways that conflicting 
value systems cause social damage. Kleinhans and Lesage note that the 
film’s explicit feminism and anti-imperialism ask the spectator to 
consider: 


“What does this celebration of European standards 
of beauty and consumption have to do with the 
majority of Peruvian women?” (n.p.). 

The film further exposes other sources of conflicting views of Peruvian and 
Latin American identity when it contrasts the voices of the Peruvian elite 
and pageant officials against those of indigenous women organizing a 
protest of the pageant. These contrasts serve to show how official state- 
sponsored culture promotes racist, neocolonialist, and sexist ideologies 
that fail to account for the Peruvian “nation.” 


An activist speaks about how the 
Miss Universe pageant demeans 
all women. 



An image from Miss Universe 


Three additional features of the film provide salient examples of Chaski’s 
aesthetic. The first might best be referred to as the establishing shot of the 
neoliberal landscape — a technique they use in many other films as well. 
Chaski often shoots crane-like, overhead views.[26]„These shots, though, 
serve an opposite function from the standard technique in dominant 
cinema. Typically such a shot establishes an authoritative, masterful 
perspective that shapes a coherent narrative. The use of the shot by 
Chaski, however, deconstructs this trend by showing the cracks in this 
narrative. As we hear voices by the Peruvian elite describing how the 
pageant will help to promote a view of the Peruvian nation to the world, 
we see Lima's landscape dominated by foreign corporate images, such as 
neon signs advertising Coca-Cola or Pan American airlines. Given the 
angles of these shots, these corporate images often seem to loom over the 
masses of people in Lima’s urban setting. The technique is subtle and 
effective. 

The second key aesthetic practice reflects the film's complex gender 
politics. Clearly one main goal is to critique the obvious racism, 
patriarchy, and sexism behind beauty pageants and to contrast the 
pageant with the lives of everyday Peruvian women. The film's first section 






where the contestants pose in 
bathing suits in a major city plaza 
during winter. 



for commercial purposes, 
/ don’* know what is. 


A feminist critic says the pageant 
uses women for commercial 
purposes. 


establishes this critique in clear terms. The community activist women 
who are interviewed have an eloquence and political engagement that 
contradict the stereotype of such poor women as weak victims easily 
appropriated by dominant society. On the contrary, these women 
represent examples of Chaski’s commitment to filming social protagonists. 
By presenting them as individuals engaged in struggle, Chaski reveals 
their power to resist while simultaneously exposing the challenges they 
face. But the film refuses to hold to a class-driven binary between the 
pageant contestants and the women activists. In one interview a woman 
activist explains that the pageant serves to distract the public from the 
very real challenges facing Peruvian society. Then, in keeping with the 
complex ways left struggles have tried to work across lines of oppression, 
the women recognize how their feminism links them to the women in the 
pageant. As Kleinhans and Lesage explain: 

“We see a vibrant and articulate Quechua woman organizer 
argue that the contest demeans every woman participating in it 
because the contestants are not only privileged, but also smart 
and talented, yet made to look like dolls” (n.p.). 

Later, as though the organizer's words scripted the filmmakers' moves, the 
contestants are interviewed. Their complaints about the pageant's long 
hours and harsh conditions serve not only to demystify the aura of the 
beauty queen, but also to establish tentative lines of solidarity between 
them and the lower class women activists. 


The third and most significant aesthetic technique is a shot-reverse shot 
repeated as a motif throughout the film. A television set broadcasting 
images of beauty contestants, advertisements, or news announcers cuts to 
the image of a woman with indigenous features watching those images. 
She is in center frame in a medium-close-up that reveals only her body 
surrounded by blackness. Her face shows little expression. The images of 
the contestants and the advertisements that follow them display all of 
capitalist media culture's grotesque trappings. The contrast between these 
images and that of the woman is so extreme that it creates an intense 
dialectic of social conflict. 



Example of shot-reverse shot. An 
image from television cuts ... 



... to an indigenous-featured 
woman framed in black watching 
the television. 





In another example, an image on ... cuts to another woman 

TV of Michelle Pfeiffer in a soap watching. 

ad... 

Everything about the women across each of these cuts contrasts: 
lighting, appearance, expressions, and most important, social roles. 

The montage of these images offers a powerful critique of western ideals of 
beauty, of consumer society, and of the ways that these images both 
attract and reject the Peruvian marginalized majority. But Chaski’s 
aesthetic pushes the critique even further by adding a few key twists to 
this form of political montage. First, the editing holds on the face of the 
indigenous-featured woman longer than one might expect. This slowing 
down of time coupled with the unclear expression on the woman’s face 
and the absence of a context for her viewing, produces a profound unease 
in the viewer. Unlike the images on the television that proceed at a rapid 
rate for facile consumption, the image of the woman resists standard 
viewing techniques. 

Remembering that the film's intended audience was a population similar 
to that of the woman framed in the darkness, we can then note how this 
technique is an example of Chaski’s aesthetic of knowledge-recognition, or 
conocer-reconocer. The shots provide viewers with information, raise 
their consciousness of the contradictions that rule Peruvian society, and 
then move to a process of recognition. Chaski emphasizes repeatedly that 
one of the group's main goals is to provide images of reality and to offer 
information that challenges official discourse. Consciousness raising, 
though, is not the end of their project. The key to political filmmaking for 
Chaski is to ask the viewer to see him or herself in relation to the images. 
They explain their goal this way: 

“Esto se expresa en la posibilidad de que el espectador 
reflexione, tome conciencia, asuma un sentido critico, y que 
sobretodo la comprenda, se comprometa con ella y busque 
actuar en su transformation” (“Experiencia de siete anos;” 2). 

(“We hope that the spectator will reflect on reality, become 
conscious of it, and will assume a critical stance. Above all we 
hope the spectator will understand reality, will commit to it, 
and will look to be active in its transformation”). 

Chaski’s emphasis on recognition over identity politics as a source for 
political engagement and social transformation is in keeping with a 








similar critical move made by Garcia Canclini, who following the 
arguments of Paul Ricouer argues that it is better to “emphasize a politics 
of recognition over a politics of identity” since “recognition permits a 
dialectic of same and other” (Consumers 13). 

Go to page 3 
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Spectator shot from Gregorio when 
the boys are at the movies. The 
boys’ expressions range from 
delight to bewilderment, but at all 
times they are engrossed with 
what they are watching. 



When the viewer sees what the 
boys are watching, the images 
alternate between sex and 
violence. The first reaction of the 
viewer is to appreciate how these 
mass media images demean the 
boys who watch them. Soon, 
though, the viewer realizes that 
this audience is also consuming 
the same images. The effect is to 


Spectator shot 

One way Chaski provokes the process of recognition is by repeatedly 
screening images of spectators. In addition to the motif of the woman 
watching the pageant in Miss Universe, Gregorio has a scene where a 
group of street children watch a Hollywood movie full of violence and sex, 
and Juliana has a scene where Juliana watches a telenovela. [27] fopen 
endnotes in new windowl These scenes are complemented by various 
occasions when the audience watches Gregorio or Juliana's gaze as the 
young protagonists observe advertisements, shop displays, video games, 
billboards, magazines, or other forms of media culture. The technique of 
the spectator shot allows Chaski to highlight the pervasive existence of 
mass media culture and the problematic ways the consumption of this 
culture influences Peruvian people. When the viewer watches a spectator 
watching alienating images of mass media, a series of critical reflections 
emerge. First, in an obvious way, the spectator who appears on screen is 
demeaned and alienated by the media s/he consumes, but the almost 
immediate connection between the spectator watching the film and the 
image of the spectator within the film does not allow that impression to 
persist. It is instead followed by recognition. Film viewers translate the 
experience viewed on screen to their own experience, and they also 
critically distinguish both the affinities and distance between the on¬ 
screen kind of spectatorship and their own. In this way the audience both 
identifies with the image of the spectator onscreen and refuses that 
identification. Merging a technique of distanciation with one of 
recognition, Chaski creates an intricate web of relations to media 
processes that does not allow for one-to-one associations or absolute 
representations of power dynamics. The viewer recognizes the lure of 
media society with its offer to distract people from practical reality while 
also being repulsed by it. By showing the viewing of media as a process, 
one which is alienating but not necessarily devastating, Chaski exemplifies 
Martin-Barbero’s description of the consumption of media as mediation 
(187). 

Towards a social bildungsroman 

Added to the aesthetic effects of screening spectators, in their two feature 
films Chaski framed their child protagonists in four key types of shots: 
gaze shots, walking shots, testimonial close-ups, and contextual sequence 
shots. Together these shots create a social bildungsroman that narrates 
these children’s identities as caught between the alienating forces of 
society and an individual desire to develop a sense of self.[28]_Both 
Gregorio and Juliana focus on the stories of two children who face 
extraordinary obstacles to their survival. Living in a hostile world and 
virtually abandoned by their parents (their fathers are dead and their 








create both distance between the 
viewer and the boys and affiliation 
with them. 



Spectator shot from Juliana as she 
watches a telenovela. The light 
from the television illuminates her 
face and emphasizes how her 
identity is influenced by what she is 
watching. 



She's watching a typical soap 
opera about the conflicts of an 
upper class family. The viewer 
both critiques Juliana as a 
spectator of these images and 
identifies with her. 


mothers seem incapable of caring for them), Gregorio and Juliana are 
forced to take care of themselves. Both of them undergo radical 
transformations as a result. 

Gregorio must abandon his Andean way of life, including his language and 
mode of dress, in order to adapt to life in the city. His family is forced to 
migrate to the city because they are unable to survive in the Andean village 
of Recuayhuanca. Prior to Gregorio’s departure we see him working, 
enjoying nature, and learning from his grandfather. As he leaves on a 
truck to join his father in the city, we see him facing backwards towards 
the sierra in an obvious sign of loss. Here the bildungsroman is troubled 
by forced migration with Gregorio shown as a passive victim of social 
forces. Once the family arrives in Lima they encounter the shock of urban 
life and in reaction, Gregorio’s father, Jacinto, chastises his mother, 

Juana, for continuing to speak in Quechua. 

The economic hardships of the city force Gregorio immediately to seek 
work as a shoeshine boy, forcing a rapid immersion in urban life that 
requires him to mature practically overnight. In one crucial scene he 
approaches a group of street performing boys. While enjoying the show, 
he becomes the butt of one of their jokes due to his migrant status and 
indigenous looks. He immediately leaves in shame, his first moment of 
urban community shattered by the reinforcement of his outsider status. 
Meanwhile his father’s health is deteriorating and he can no longer work, 
causing the family to be forced to abandon their apartment and participate 
in the land grab of Villa el Salvador. There they live in a shack made of 
straw and are forced to endure the sands that the winds blow into their 
home and the constant police raids that terrorize the community. Shortly 
after this, Gregorio's father dies. 

Once his mother begins a relationship with another man, Gregorio feels 
abandoned. The street performer boys who had initially mocked him soon 
become his friends, and he spends more and more time with them, 
returning home later and later with less and less money to offer his 
mother. Eventually, conflicts with his mother lead him to move in with the 
boys, who live in an abandoned bus. With the boys, he takes drugs, plays 
video games, goes to the movies, looks at porn magazines, and steals, but 
he also has a sense of community that he had not had since arriving in 
Lima.[29]_After a robbery in an amusement park causes the group to 
scatter, he takes the stolen money to his mother. When she refuses it, he 
spends it on himself. Later when he sees the boys again, they beat him up, 
telling him, 

“No sirves para esto, quitate” (“you are no good at this, get 

away”). 

At the end of the film, he has returned home, but he will never be the 
naive boy he was when he came to Lima. The last scene presents Gregorio 
describing his experiences in an interview that has been shown in pieces 
throughout the film. His final words are, “A veces tengo ganas ...” 
(“sometimes I wish”). Indicating the ways that the film is a narrative of 
becoming, Gregorio has not only learned how to survive in the city, he has 
learned how to express his desires. 


Bedoya compares Gregorio to De Sica’s Sciuscia ( Shoeshine , 1946) and 



A spectator-image of Gregorio as 
he stares in a store window. He is 
in awe of the products on display. 



Here Juliana (as Julian) watches 
herself on television at the mall. 



Her serious “look” quickly breaks 
down, and her smile makes it hard 
for the film viewer to see her as an 
alienated victim of mass media. 


Juliana to Miracolo a Milano (Miracle in Milan, 1950) suggesting that 
Gregorio’s documentary realism gives way in Juliana to a utopian, 
marvelous ending, but that both films also have many parallels (278). 
Juliana lives in greater comfort than Gregorio and is at home in the city, 
but her abusive stepfather forces her to run away from home. Since her 
options as a young girl on the street are not appealing, she hopes to join 
Don Pedro’s group of street performers with whom her bother Clavito also 
lives, but to be accepted she must disguise herself as a boy. The disguising 
of her gender adds narrative tension that was absent in Gregorio, but this 
element does not overtake the central theme of the challenges that poor 
young children face in Lima. After being admitted to the group, she is 
shown working hard singing on buses for money and trying to avoid the 
regular punishments of Don Pedro’s Fagen-like personality. Like the gang 
that Gregorio joins, the solidarity among the “boys” is fragile, devolving 
into racist slurs against the two afro-Peruvian boys and breaking down 
into cliques. But, in contrast to Gregorio, rather than bonding over drugs, 
they bond over music, responding to the harshness of their lives with jam 
sessions where they create music that they will perform later on the buses. 
Similar to those in Gregorio, documentary-like scenes allow the boys to 
tell their stories, which often include abusive, alcoholic parents, or the 
sudden death of a father. In keeping with the lighter nature of Juliana, 
they also recount their dreams, a tactic they use when they are depressed, 
frightened, or sad. 

Eventually Juliana’s gender transgression is discovered. When Don Pedro 
threatens to beat her, the boys come to her defense and they all flee. The 
end of the film has them staying in a beached ship, living off of the money 
they earn singing on buses. The final scene presents their dream of a bus 
that travels throughout the city and has a “nice” driver. All the passengers 
are their loved ones. The dream converts a hostile space that they see as 
threatening into a womb-like space of collective comfort and compassion. 
Most importantly, the dream-ending allows Chaski to remind the 
audience that these young children not only worry about survival and 
companionship, but they also have desires and fantasies. Unlike Gregorio, 
who literally had to find his identity, Juliana had a sense of herself and her 
dreams from the start of Juliana. Her bildungsroman, to the degree that 
the term applies to this film, relates to her learning how to negotiate 
between her needs and her possibilities without abandoning her dreams. 

Gaze shot 

Gregorio’s story reflects the hardships suffered by migrants to the city and 
Juliana’s focuses on the double marginalization caused by poverty and 
patriarchy. It is easy to imagine how both films could have been overtaken 
by dogmatic moralizing, an overwhelming sense of doom, and a romantic 
view of the oppressed, but Chaski’s aesthetics combine social critique with 
visions of everyday forms of agency and empowerment. [31] One way that 
Chaski complicates the framing of images of marginalization is through 








This image from Juliana reveals 
the lure and repulsion of mass 
media. Here a member of “the 
gang” pretends to play hit music 


what I call the gaze shot. Similar to the spectator shot described above, 
the gaze shot implicates a complex articulation between structures of 
social power. If the spectator shot asks the audience to reflect on the ways 
that mass media influences the identity of the disenfranchised, the gaze 
shot adds another layer of complexity to this process. Throughout the 
films the audience is offered images of Gregorio and Juliana actively 
looking. 

At times these gazes are of bewilderment, but more often than not the 
children's gaze is one of knowledge, reflection, and/or resistance. Ever 
since Laura Mulvey’s influential essay on the gaze in 1975, film theory has 
considered the power relations that result from active gazes and objects of 
the gaze. These theories first considered the gaze in terms of gender 
relations but later moved to include race and class. What is significant in 
terms of the context of Chaski's work is the way that it highlights the gaze 
in order to reveal and challenge its dominant structures of power, 
knowledge, and identity. 



In this shot another member of “the 
gang” pretends to be Rambo. Each 
image shows the characters 
relating in complicated ways with 
media culture. They both passively 
look and actively interact. 


Taking the stills on the sidebar and below as examples of Chaski’s gaze 
shot, a number of significant features of this aesthetic practice emerge. 
While many of Gregorio’s gaze shots early in the film reveal his wonder at 
the city, a shot from near the end of the film shows him looking at a park 
attraction and taking pleasure in what he sees. Another still showing 
Juliana is from the first part of the film, before she has cut her hair. What 
is significant about this shot is the way that it captures her looking back - 
returning the gaze defiantly. When we consider that in Peruvian society 
children like Gregorio or Juliana would have been overlooked or looked 
at, but never considered to be a source of visual power, such shots produce 
an extraordinary impact. Add to that the fact that representations of 
children like Gregorio or Juliana were either non-existent in visual media 
or dominated by stereotyping, and we can begin to appreciate the 
significance of these kinds of shots. At a very simple level these shots 
emphasize the children's identity as sources of the gaze and as individuals 
who acquire knowledge, form judgments, and feel pleasure. Building on 
recognition rather than difference as a political strategy, these shots 
demand that the characters be viewed not as incomprehensible “others” 
but rather as social actors who use the power of looking to construct their 
own views of the world. 



This shot frames Juliana’s defiant A gaze shot of Juliana looking in 
gaze as a source of knowledge the mirror, taking pleasure in 
and resistance. looking at herself. 












Early images of Gregorio represent 
his life in the sierra as based on 
community, family and an 
appreciation of nature. His family 
arrives in Lima and experiences 
massive culture shock. 


Walking shots and testimonial shots 

The next two types of shots - the walking shot and the testimonial shot - 
complement the aesthetics of the gaze shot. Like the gaze shot, which at 
times reinforces identity only through a recognition of the character's 
marginalization, these shots similarly project a dialectic between 
becoming and alienation. They create identity while also reflecting on the 
fragile ways in which these identities suffer. The walking shot is used to 
best effect in Gregorio, given the film’s focus on the effects of migration. 
This shot quite simply follows the footsteps of the character, sometimes 
taking a long view to show the character moving through space, and other 
times focusing solely on the feet. In the early parts of the film, this shot 
serves to reinforce the idea of Gregorio’s forced displacement, his 
movement in foreign, hostile urban settings. In these shots, Gregorio is 
carrying his shoeshine box, which practically dwarfs him, coding his 
walking as not only an encounter with the city but also as a forced 
movement caused by his need to “commute” to work. Later, though, the 
shot includes him walking with his friends, where their movement is 
purposeful and determined. These scenes have Gregorio walk by choice in 
the city for the first time. The end of the film returns to the walking shot, 
but now Gregorio walks alone in the sandy plains outside of Lima. His 
movement is not forced as in the opening scenes, nor is it celebratory as in 
the scene with his friends. In keeping with his character's development as 
a social protagonist, Gregorio’s walk balances between revealing the 
hostile forces that affect his life and expressing his own personality. 



Everything in Lima is new to 
Gregorio. We see a number of 
images of him looking in awe or 
confusion at the new sites. 



Gregorio quickly has to begin work 
shining shoes. This image of 
Gregorio working includes only the 
customer's lower body. The 
framing of Gregorio’s head places 
the boy in the center of this 
relation. 



After scenes of Gregorio bonding 
with his new friends, this shot, 
which comes after they fight over 
the stolen money, emphasizes his 
loss of community. 


In Juliana the walking shot has less weight given the different ways she 
develops as a character, but it is still used to significant effect, especially in 
three key moments. First in the opening of the film, as the camera traces 
her morning routine, she walks with her mother to the opening gate of 
their community, then they both part and turn in opposite directions. 
Juliana’s steps as she walks away from her mother are still purposeful, 
revealing her jubilant personality, but there is also a clear sense of loss as 
the 13-year old girl must walk to her job at a cemetery tending graves. The 
second key use of the shot shows her approaching Don Pedro's hangout 
while trying out her identity as a boy for the first time. Her walking 
combines confidence with fear. Later the walking shot shows her leaving 
with her partner for a day’s work singing on buses. In each case, her 
movement reveals her need to move. Chaski’s use of the walking shot is a 
subtle technique that reveals a complex aesthetic. It reveals the daily 
displacements of the mass of poor Peruvians who must travel, often on 
foot, for hours to arrive at work. This movement, however forced by the 
urgencies of daily life, is one carried out by the individual's physical will. 
Moreover, the same movements that comply with the need to work are 
later balanced when the characters use their bodies to walk according to 
choice. 










Walking shot from near the end of 
Gregorio, showing his increased 
confidence, loss of innocence, and 
solitude. 



Juliana walks as a boy for the first 
time. Her hands by her side and 
the framing of her legs suggest her 
nervousness. 



Juliana works tending graves. Her 
cheerful disposition and singing 
contrast with her work conditions. 



Walking shot from early on in 
Juliana. She walks with confidence 
to the cemetery where she works. 



Juliana as Julian walks to work 
with her partners. She moves more 
fluidly now that she is confident in 
her new role. 



Disguised as Julian, Juliana sings 
on a bus for money. While the 
work is hard, the children also 
actively enjoy their work. They are 
shown as neither victims nor 
heroes, but rather as survivors. 


If the walking shot locates the dialectic between social oppression and 
resistance in the moving body, the testimonial close-up shot exposes that 
dialectic through voice and face. Balancing documentary technique with 
that of feature film, Chaski uses documentary interview shots in both films 
as a way to let the characters address the audience directly. Carpio 
describes the shot this way: 

“Este corte da lugar a un trato directo con el publico, y 









Juliana fears her stepfather as she 
watches him abuse her mother. 
The lighting on her eyes stresses 
the impact of what she sees on her 
identity. 



The boat where Juliana and her 
friends live after fleeing Don Pedro 
is framed as a utopic space of 
community that allows the children 
to avoid the conflicts of the city. 



Bathed in blue light, Juliana 
describes her dreams of a magical 
bus. 


contribuye a desmontar los mecanismos de comunicacion del 
cine traditional, que muchas veces impide momentos de 
reflexion en el publico” (8) 

(“This shot allows us to directly engage the public, and it 
contributes to dismantling the traditional modes of 
communication used in film that often impede reflection”). 

The testimonial shots incorporate an interplay of distanciation, where the 
spectator is distanced from what is seen, and recognition, where the 
spectator perceives a connection to the image on screen, similar to the of 
the spectator shot. Distanciation occurs as the testimonial ruptures the 
narrative flow. The children can no longer appear as fictional characters 
but demand recognition as social actors. Both Juliana and Gregorio 
incorporate scenes that allow the groups of children to tell their stories to 
an off-screen interviewer. The interviewer's absence from the shot 
produces the effect of placing the audience in the role of interviewer and 
confidant, a place of distance and power vis-a-vis the speaking subject. 
That distance breaks down, though, as the children themselves speak with 
greater and greater intimacy. Their power of self-expression is the power 
of testimonial. The previously ignored story of the marginalized lower 
classes becomes at once representative of larger social trends and also 
highly personal and specific to the individual. In a context within which 
the faces and stories of these children were repressed and ignored not only 
by the Peruvian elite and middle classes but also by lower class adults (i.e. 
their parents), these sequences are a powerful effort to demand that these 
children be regarded as human beings with rights, needs, and social 
value. 



Gaze shot from Gregorio when he 
first arrives to the city and often 
looks at the world with awe. The 
shot emphasizes his gaze, rather 
than its object. 



Walking shot of Gregorio shortly 
after he arrives in Lima. He is 
dwarfed by the shoe shine box and 
still moves stiffly through the city. 














An image from early in Gregorio of 
a woman looking at the boy, 
contrasting with the images of 
Gregorio’s gaze. The contrast 
highlights how the gaze reveals 
structures of power. 


Gaze shot from near the end of 
Gregorio. He has lost the sense of 
innocence and wonder shown in 
his early gaze shots. A key light on 
his eyes, though, keeps his gaze 
hopeful. 
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Chaski’s use of the sequence shot 



Long context shot of Gregorio 
watching the street performance. 
Gregorio is on the left-hand side of 
the group. 


Sequence shots, or very long takes, play an integral role in 
Chaski’s aesthetic of the persona-personaje. This practice is 
reinforced by the use of a sequence shot that shows the 
protagonist in social context. The contextual sequence shot or 
piano secuencia for Chaski differs from its use by Sanjines in 
Ukamau films. For Sanjines, the piano sequencia is a single shot 
of long duration that in its attention to the character’s interaction 
with his surroundings is preferable to close-ups that alienate and 
isolate the individual. The sequence shot would become the 
trademark aesthetic of Grupo Ukamau since Sanjines argued that 
the close-up provided an artificial view of the individual—a view 
more intimate than that of everyday human interaction and one 
which inevitably created an aura around the film’s protagonist 
and reinforced Western individualism at the expense of 
indigenous communal identity. When the close-up is used, 
according to Sanjines, it must respect the distance of real, 
everyday life: 



Close up of him showing his 
pleasure at being part of the group. 


“To cut to a detail shot is to brutally impose the point 
of view of an author who stamps and imposes 
significations to be accepted” (qtd. in Garcia Pabon; 
n.p.). 

These aesthetics are most manifest in Ukamau’s, The Courage of 
the People (1971) a film that reenacts the 1967 massacre of 
miners in the town of Siglo XX. 

Chaski’s practice differs from Ukamau’s shot selection in films 
like The Courage of the People where the close-up indicated 
bourgeois alienation and the sequence shot represented the 
collective identity of the indigenous. Chaski Informa explains 
that Legaspi developed the sequence shot to show the movement 
of the children in context (7). Because Chaski created their 
characters in a political context of social democracy that seeks 
both a collective and an individual sense of self, their shot 
selection alternates between showing the films' protagonists as 
individual agents and as members of a group. For instance, in 
Gregorio, long sequence shots are used during a scene when 
Gregorio is ridiculed by the street performance actors for being 
from the sierra. Here the long context shot shows the hostile 
world in which Gregorio lives while the close-ups serve to 






register Gregorio’s pain and to reinforce his need to assert his 
own identity in an antagonistic environment. Long sequence 
shots are used again when Gregorio is accepted by the group of 
boys and they collaborate together. Then the testimonial close- 
ups reflect Gregorio’s developing sense of self and his power to 
narrate his life. 


Close-up registering his anguish 
when singled out as object of joke. 



Chaski employs a flexible use of both the distance between the 
camera and the subject and also the length of time the camera 
holds on the subject before cutting to the next shot. Chaski 
alternates both the timing and the distance to create an effect, 
occasionally shooting a long take from a long distance or a long 
take of a close-up. Unlike the use of the piano secuencia in 
Ukamau, which was a long shot of long duration meant to 
represent the indigenous community, Chaski occasionally holds 
on a subject to emphasize a character's solitude and loss. In this 
way, long shots alternate between, on the one hand, recording 
the ways that the masses of Peru have been marginalized and, on 
the other hand, indicating that collective collaboration is 
essential to democracy. Similarly, close-ups indicate the 
alienation as well as the coming-into-consciousness of these 
children. Such a technique reflects the fact that these children 
have long been completely absent from public consciousness. 


Long shot, part of a long take that 
shows Gregorio leaving the group 
after being humiliated. 



Long shot, part of a long take that 
reveals Gregorio’s isolation and his 
loss of innocence. 


The use of the close-up in the development of a central character, 
which completely contrasts to Ukamau’s association of the shot 
with Western individualism, indicates a significant feature of 
Chaski’s cinematic storytelling. Whereas Ukamau sought to 
narrate the story of a community, Chaski’s work refuses the 
binary between the individual and society and rejects the 
assumption that the social agent is necessarily a vehicle for 
Western modes of being. In a visual world saturated by 
Hollywood images, a close-up of an indigenous child, especially 
when it is linked to a visual bildungsroman, creates an 
alternative narrative that holds political potential. 

Chaski’s aesthetics in these three films highlight the question of 
how film art can speak to social issues. These films also call 
attention to relations between the process and product of 
filmmaking. Have audiences found these films more moving or 
more politically powerful because of the collective, collaborative 
filmmaking process? As has been the case with testimonial 
literary projects that dream of rescuing the voice of the 
marginalized from historical oblivion, but often find that those 
dreams are impossible to realize, the ideals of collective 
filmmaking are often grander than the realities. For instance, 
Chaski’s films have had most success with the urban, indigenous 









Microcine presentation of 
Madeinusa in Villa El Salvador, 
Peru, in March, 2007, with the 
participation of the film’s director, 
Claudia Llosa. 



Community preparing screening for 
the microcine in Corona, Lima. 



Film Forum run by the youth group 


community, but they have tended to alienate the Peruvian middle 
class, a problem for films that sought democratic transformation 
rather than armed rebellion. As Pat Aufderheide explains: 

“Within Peru, the film [ Gregorio ] has drawn 
dramatically different reactions among different 
classes. According to members of Grupo Chaski, who 
often accompany the film, middle class audiences 
often criticize the film for harping on the ugly and 
depressing sides of national reality. In the slums, 
audiences often get engrossed in the main character's 
problems, with heated discussions afterwards of how 
he ought to have solved them” (n.p.). 

Chaski’s focus on child protagonists requires the viewer to see the 
social crisis of street children in personal, intimate terms that 
undermine Peruvian society’s historical indifference to such 
children. The group's films ask the audience to remember that 
social struggle depends on possibilities for self-narration. For 
Chaski, media activism requires images of self-reflection and 
recognition. Chaski’s films ask us to consider how the stories of 
individuals and their communities are scripted, screened, and 
remembered. 

Not so distant dreams 

Chaski’s most recent phase of activity has focused on its 
microcines project and documentary Suenos lejanos (Distant 
Dreams ; 2006). According to their website: 

“EL MICROCINE es un espacio de encuentro y 
participation donde se exhiben peliculas que 
fomentan valores, reflexion y sano entretenimiento. 

Es gestionado por lideres de la comunidad que son 
capacitados para desempenarse como promotores 
culturales que buscan la autogestion y la 
sostenibilidad” (“Information de Microcines;” n.p.) 

(“THE MICROCINE is a meeting place and a space 
for community participation where films are shown 
that promote values, reflection, and healthy 
entertainment. They are organized by community 
leaders who are trained as cultural promoters. The 
goal is to empower them to be able to sustain the 
projects on their own”). 

The microcines project expands on their earlier work with 
alternative forms of distribution and exhibition while also taking 
advantage of advances in digital technology. As Paola Reategui 
explains in a 2007 document describing the early years of the 










PAEBA in the San Juan de 
Lurigancho community. 



Production still from “Encuentro de 
hombrecitos.” 



Skeletal crew typical of Chaski 
productions on location shooting 
Suenos Lejanos. 


microcines project, the viewing practices and possibilities of the 
Peruvian public have radically changed the screening 
opportunities for Latin American cinema. Neoliberal economic 
policy has resulted in a national film industry controlled by an 
increasingly smaller number of transnational corporations. The 
biggest change, one that Garcia Canclini notes in relation to 
Mexico as well, regards the reduction in movie houses and shift 
in their location ( Consumers ; 99). Reategui notes that from 1990 
to 2007 Peru went from 240 movie theaters spread out across the 
country to 35 multiplexes (with 150 screens), of which 30 are in 
Lima with only 5 movie theaters in the rest of the country. The 
location of these theaters is typically close to supermarkets and 
malls and 95% of tickets are sold to U.S. films. Ticket prices have 
risen, putting them out of reach for the majority of the 
population. Instead, many lower class communities have 
completely abandoned the custom of attending public film 
screenings, favoring instead home screenings of television or 
video. Film viewing has been reduced through “centralismo, 
exclusion, discrimination, consumo pasivo, domination 
economica y cultural” (Reategui; 6) (“centralism, exclusion, 
discrimination, passive consumption, economic and cultural 
domination”). 

Alongside these increasingly dire prospects for Peruvian 
filmmaking and socially committed media, though, the rise in 
digital technology and decreased costs of projection equipment 
has opened a space for intervention. Seizing this opportunity and 
building on their years of experience with distribution and 
exhibition, Chaski has conceived of an innovative way to 
reconnect progressive films with marginalized communities via 
microcines. In a transition from Chaski’s earlier work with 
exhibition and distribution, the microcines project envisions far 
greater collaboration with communities and far greater local 
initiative. Their goal is to establish throughout Peru, and 
eventually throughout Latin America, small, local screening sites 
where it is possible to see films by and about Latin Americans at 
reasonable prices. These screening sites are to be in already- 
existing community spaces easily converted into theaters. Tickets 
cost about two soles or less than one U.S. dollar, and audiences 
typically range from 50 to 200. Proceeds go to the local 
microcine organizers, to pay local taxes, to pay modest exhibition 
rights for the films screened, and to support Chaski (Reategui; 
16). 


Key to the microcines' success is the development of local 
organizers. While Chaski is pleased to organize local screenings, 
the microcine project seeks a more integral notion of film and 
community - one that depends on the microcine as a locally 
driven cultural space. Chaski's goal is not only to reacquaint 
Peruvians with Latin American cinema and attending pubic 







Walking shot from Suenos lejanos 
reveals the continuity in Chaski's 
aesthetics. 
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Flyer announcing a screening of 
Suenos lejanos in Lima to be 
followed by discussion. 


screenings, but also to promote the film experience as a moment 
of reflection, debate, and critical exchange. To this end, they 
organize workshops to train community organizers. These 
workshops cover a range of issues including how to promote 
screenings, how to use screenings as a means to discuss and 
debate topics of importance to the community, how to develop 
critical media literacy skills, and more. The outside funding 
Chaski has received has helped cover the costs of buying 
projection equipment, organizing initial screenings, and running 
workshops. 

Another major component of the project relates to expanding 
their catalogue of films for distribution and working to develop 
“kits” that package groups of films together. Each “kit” includes 
one short, one feature, one documentary and one film for 
children. It is accompanied by a copy of Chaski's magazine 
“Nuestro Cine” (“Our Cinema”) with information about the films, 
a guide to promoting the screenings, and a screening license. By 
2007 they had developed seven “kits” and had over 60 films for 
digital distribution. The array of films available varies from gritty 
documentaries to more mainstream-styled features like those of 
Lombardi, but the common thread that links all of these films 
together is that they each exemplify the goal of “cine latino para 
gente latina” (“Latin American film for the Latin American 
people”). 

“El Grupo Chaski defiende desde sus inicios, una 
actitud y una metodologia ante un cine responsable, 
inmerso en lo cotidiano, con personajes autenticos y 
con la experiencia social compartida de todos los dias. 

Es alii donde se encuentra las bases de sus conceptos, 
fundados en la expresion de lo real, lo autentico, lo 
social” (Reategui; 10) 

(“Since its founding Grupo Chaski has maintained an 
attitude and a methodology of responsible cinema, 
one that is immersed in the everyday, that has 
authentic characters and that reflects the shared 
social experience of daily life. Our work is based on an 
expression of the real, the authentic, and the social”). 

In some ways globalization has had an ironic effect on Chaski's 
success. After they'd worked for over twenty years to reach a 
Peruvian audience, by the turn of the twenty-first century the 
possibilities for alternative filmmaking seemed grimmer than 
ever. When Chaski began the microcines project there were only 
35 movie theaters in the country and the experience of watching 
films on the big screen was reserved for a small minority of the 
population. But just as globalization has meant the homogenizing 











Alejandro Legaspi minutes before 
the IDFA presentation of Suenos 
lejanos in Amsterdam. 



Francisco Lombardi works in a 
different vein than Chaski, but they 
distribute his work on DVD and 
together have a common goal of 
promoting a national cinema. 


of media culture, it has also brought technological innovation 
that has opened a space for alternative media access. Digital 
technologies and flexible distribution rights have allowed Chaski 
to match in numbers the exhibition venues (but not yet the 
screens) of commercial theaters. Chaski currently supports 35 
microcines throughout Peru and six more elsewhere in Latin 
America. The microcines project has proven that it is possible to 
circumvent the centralization of media access, creating a true 
alternative to the neoliberal model. The microcines project has 
also considerably expanded the local participation of 
communities, who now take an active role in their film 
experience from the moment of promotion on. Moreover, the 
considerable exposure that Chaski has on the Internet via their 
own website, on video sites like YouTube and Daily Motion, and 
through bloggers and Peruvian film sites further indicates the 
ways that their project has benefited from the development of 
Internet technologies unavailable to them in the 1980s.[32] [open 
notes in new window! 

In the context of this resurgence, Legaspi, who was teaching a 
course on documentary at the Pontificia Catolica Universidad de 
Peru, asked all of his students to bring in a documentary to 
analyze. One student brought in an early Chaski documentary 
short that Legaspi had directed, entitled “Encuentro de 
hombrecitos” (“Encounter with Little Men,” 1988). What struck 
Legaspi during the post-screening conversation was the fact that 
rather than discuss the techniques used in making the 
documentary, the class focused on what had become of the little 
boys. Proving to a certain extent the success of Chaski’s aesthetic 
commitment to using film as a medium through which Peruvians 
could connect with Peruvians, the students were immediately 
engaged with the people on the screen rather than mesmerized 
by the filmmaking apparatus. 

After class Legaspi began talking about trying to find the boys, 
who would be in their 30s, and shooting a documentary about 
how their lives had changed. Once they had found the boys, 
Legaspi was intrigued by the fact that one of them - El Gringo - 
had remained in El Agustino Lima district all his life, while the 
other - El Negro - had traveled extensively both outside of and 
within Peru. Contrasting how the boys lived over the past twenty 
years with the dreams they had had as young boys, Legaspi 
imagined Suenos Lejanos as a documentary that would trace the 
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Barrio, a film from Spain, dir. 
Fernando Leon de Aranoa, which 
Chaski distributes. 



Martin Hache, a film from 
Argentina, dir. Adolfo Aristarain, 
which Chaski distributes. 


changes in their personal lives and in Peruvian society. Mixing 
footage from the original documentary, especially the scene 
where each boy describes his dreams for the future, with archival 
footage of historical events during those years, Legaspi’s goal was 
to create “ventanas a la memoria” (Legaspi “Proyecto;” 4) 
(“windows onto memory”). 

And, in keeping with Chaski’s aesthetics, these memories both 
reinforce the sense that the boys are representative of a larger 
social group at the same time that the memories expose their 
individual identities and the different paths their lives have 
taken. Many of the shots are taken from moving buses or taxis 
that are meant to capture the protagonists’ point of view as they 
are looking out at the Peruvian landscape, indicating, like the 
walking shots of Gregorio and Juliana, the ways that the 
majority of Peruvians engage in daily displacements that are both 
forced and willed. 

The project received funding through an award by CONACINE, 
the Peruvian national film board, in 2006 and was released in the 
fall of 2007. Shortly after its first screenings in Peru, it was 
screened at the International Documentary Film Festival in 
Amsterdam (IDFA), one of the biggest and most important 
documentary festivals worldwide. The IDFA screening will likely 
mean that the documentary will receive European distribution on 
television and possibly in theaters. Most importantly, the film 
will travel the circuits of Chaski’s distribution, hopefully 
screening on Peruvian television. While the commercial venues 
will be a struggle, one site of exhibition is guaranteed: the 
microcines. As a film that promotes reflection on the process of 
making documentaries about Peru’s marginalized class and that 
reflects on Chaski's film project, the ultimate triumph of Suenos 
lejanos will be the way it offers local Peruvian audiences yet 
another opportunity to use the film experience as a means to 
engage in recognition, reflection, and critique. Perhaps Chaski’s 
dreams are not so distant now. 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


1. Sources in English include a brief mention in John King’s 
Magical Reels, a section of Chuck Kleinhans and Julia Lesage’s 
report from the Havana Film Festival in 1986 and a film guide by 
Pat Aufderheide. Sources in Spanish are article-length pieces by 
Ricardo Bedoya and Jose Luis Ramos Salinas. These scholarly 
sources are complemented by numerous interviews, reviews, and 
articles in periodicals. 

2. As is common with research on film groups of this nature, my 
research has included screenings of Chaski’s films and readings of 
published work on them, but it has also been shaped by contact 
with members of the group itself. While on a Fulbright to Lima, 
Peru, in 2003 ,1 had the opportunity to interview three of the 
founding members of Chaski (Stefan Kaspar, Alejandro Legaspi, 
and Maria Barea), one of the early additional members of the 
group (Susana Pastor), and the two leading actors of their feature 
films (Marino Leon and Rosa Isabel Morfino). I was also given 
access to their archives and internal documents, most of which 
had never circulated publicly. Stefan Kaspar was extremely 
generous with his time and with offering news clippings and other 
documents that helped me to trace the history of Chaski. After I 
returned to the U.S., I maintained email contact with Kaspar, 
Legaspi, and Pastor, who continued to share important 
information and documents with me. 

3. When I was in Lima in 2003, all former members of Chaski 
whom I interviewed considered the group to no longer exist. In 
contrast, their website states that they have worked continuously 
since 1982. 

fhttp://www.grupochaski.org/ 

index.php?id= 576.0.0.1.0.0) 

In a sense both versions are true, since no film projects carried the 
group’s name from 1991-2003, but Kaspar’s work regarding 
distribution and production continued tirelessly. In 1992 after the 
waning of Chaski, he founded Casablanca Latin Films, a project 
that focused on distributing Latin American (largely Peruvian) 
features and documentaries. He also worked as a producer during 
this period, most notably associate producing the award-winning 
documentary Choropampa in 2001 that traces the devastation 
wrought by a mercury spill on a small rural town in Peru. In 2003 







he started the Fundacion Cine Latino, which later led to the 
resurgence of Chaski and the microcines project. Legaspi had also 
continued to work in documentary films during this period. His 
reconnection with Kaspar for the documentary Suenos Lejanos 
(Distant Dreams ) indicates Chaski’s return to the full range of its 
former activities. 

4. Legaspi indicated that they dissolved in part due to having 
grown too large (“Homenaje;” 3). 

5. All of the current members of their advisory hoard were active 
participants in Chaski in the 1980s 
fhttp://www.grupochaski.org/ 

index.php?id=578.o.o.i.o.oL 

There are now a number of younger members involved in various 
aspects of Chaski’s organization, including Paola Reategui and 
Renzo Reyes, key organizers of the microcines project. 

6. All translations are mine. 

7. Espinoza died of a heart attack on July 21, 2002 while filming 
the last scenes of a documentary on the role of African 
descendents in Peru. Titled “El Quinto Suyo” (Their Fifth One), the 
film references the Incan empire’s division into four geographic 
and political regions. The film’s goal is to add a fifth region to this 
story, one “en el que los Afroperuanos nos incluimos como parte 
de la historia del Peru, porque nosotros... tambien tenemos una 
historia que contar”(“in which Afro-peruvians include ourselves in 
the history of Peru because we ... also have a story to tell”). 

f http: J_ / www. cimarrones-peru. or g / video .htrnl 

8. Barea has continued to be an active feminist filmmaker and has 
worked with Women Make Movies. In 1989, she co-founded the 
women's film group 'WARMI Cine y Video', with which she 
produces and directs documentaries. Her films incluye 
Andahuaylas - suenen las campanas (1987), Porcon (1989/92), 
Porque queria estudiar (1990), Barro y Bambu (1991), Antuca 
(1992) and Hijas de la guerra (Daughters of War; 1998). 

9. Hegemony and subalternity are concepts that flow throughout 
Chaski’s texts. 

10. Rene Weber mentions that Chaski members needed to take 
additional security measures in April of 1989 after two articles 
published in the Sendero paper El Diario accused Chaski of 
producing a bourgeois culture for export that was not dignified to 
be consumed by the masses (9). According to Weber, after these 
two articles appeared the members often worked in fear. 

11. Terms like “reality” may be out of fashion in some circles today, 
but it is important to note that for Chaski the capturing of reality 
has been an essential part of their effort. Given the distortions 






emanating from official discourse and the mass media, they feel a 
tremendous need to correct the prevalence of these 
misrepresentations with versions of the practical details of 
everyday life of the marginalized majority. In the struggle for 
representational politics, Chaski has viewed their work as both a 
corrective to official distortions and as a revelation to social 
sectors that only appear on screen as caricatures or stereotypes. 

12. This law is no longer in effect today. A new law was passed 
several years ago to promote Peruvian filmmaking, but it has yet to 
be put into effect. At the time of writing, Peru has no state 
mechanism in practice that supports Peruvian filmmaking. 

13. Another important influence on Peruvian cinema was that of 
Armando Robles Godoy, but his auteur style had less impact on 
the work of Chaski. 

14. From 1972-1985 Peru averaged about two feature films and 66 
shorts per year. Their film production was one of the lowest in 
Latin America. 

15. In an internal document written in 1986 that explains why they 
were formed Chaski specifically references the impact of Law 
19327 and the way that the films supported by the law were 
precursors to their work (1). 

16. Francisco Lombardi is the most internationally recognized 
Peruvian director. He shoots in a realist style and his films are 
often adaptations of novels. His filmography can be viewed here: 
http://www.imdb.com/name/nmo5i8262/ . 

17. For more on this line of argument see Garcia Canclini’s 
Consumers and Citizens. 

18. For a list of their current sources of support see: 
http://www.grupochaski.org/ 

index.php?id=58i.o.o.i.o.o/ 

19. While Sanjines and Rada were editing The Courage of the 
People in Italy, Bolivia suffered a coup that forced them into exile, 
split the group, and censored the film. Once in exile Sanjines 
continued to work on collective film projects under the banner of 
Ukamau and his most recent film was released in 1995 but the 
continuity of the film collective was disrupted by the fact that 
within Bolivia another group, also using the name Ukamau, 
continued to work as well Treturn to page 2] 

20. Sanjines identifies two major moments in Ukamau’s 
filmmaking: first a period of denunciation and political 
confrontation and second, after the opening of democracy, a 
moment for films that explore problems of identity (Interview with 
Mondaca; n.p.). 






21. Legaspi specifically mentions the work of Lombardi as an 
example of the types of films he has no interest in making 
(“Reflexiones;” 2). 

22. See links to these sites in part 3. 

23. Karen Ranucci of the now defunct Latin American Video 
Archive (or LAVA) explained in a conversation with me that she 
had long tried to convince Sanjines to distribute his work on video, 
but that he was reluctant to do it. 

24. While this term does not appear directly in their work, they 
repeatedly emphasize the theme of survival as central to their 
project. One of their most popular series of documentaries is 
entitled “retratos de sobrevivencia” (“portraits of survival”). It 
would be interesting to consider Chaski’s aesthetic of survival in 
relation to Glauber Rocha’s aesthetic of hunger. 

25. Both of these terms appear in various Chaski documents. My 
analysis will reflect their version of these concepts and elaborate 
on them as well. 

26. Given their budget it is likely these are actually shot from 
apartment rooftops, balconies, etc. 

27. In an intertext with these scenes their new documentary 
Suenos lejanos opens with a scene where two men watch a 
documentary of themselves as boys that Chaski shot in the 1980s 
called “Encuentro de hombrecitos” “Encounter with Little Men”). 
[return to page 3] 

28. The bildungsroman is a type of novel that narrates the social 
formation and transition of a child into an adult. It often tells of a 
loss of innocence and describes the tension between social norms 
and the development of an individual personality. The 
protagonists typically have to overcome a series of obstacles. The 
form is common in films with the films of the character Harry 
Potter as a recent example. 

29. Kleinhans and Lesage explain that “the film quite clearly does 
not set these actions up as deplorable examples of lumpen 
proletariat degeneracy, but frankly portrays them as justifiable 
minor pleasures of those at the bottom of the capitalist pile who 
must live by their wits and daring.”(n.p.). In contrast, Ramos 
Salinas reads these scenes as formulaic condemnations of the city 
as the source of all evil. 

30. The film has been compared by Bedoya to Oliver Twist (277). 

31. It is important to note that my reading of these aesthetics 
contrasts those of Ramos Salinas who considers Gregorio to 
further stereotypes. 



32. See for example the site for Cinencuentro (Filmencounter) 
fhttp:/ /•www. cinencuentro. com/1 

and the blog for the independent movie house, the Cinematografo, 

in the Barranco district of Lima, 

fhttp://elcinematografodebarranco.blogspot.com/l 

both of which regularly cover the activities of Chaski. There is a 

two part interview with Alejandro Legaspi posted by Cinencuentro 

on the Daily Motion site: 

http: / / www. dailymotion. com/videos / 

relevance/search/alejandro+legaspi/ 1 . 

View their promotional video about the microcines project here: 
http: / / www.voutuhe. com / watch ?v=PX2ErN^dqLs . 

[return to page 4] 
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Richly colorful and carnivalesque, this 
poster for Carlos Diegues’s Bye-bye 
Brazil reflects the use of Tropicalismo. 



Cinema law in Latin America: 
Brazil, Peru and Colombia 

by Gabriela Martinez 

The history of cinema law in various Latin American 
countries is tied to the consolidation of nations, ideas of 
modernity and national identity from the second half of the 
20th century to the present. In this essay I will discuss Latin 
America cinema law in general by looking at three case 
studies: Brazil, Peru, and Colombia— all of which have used 
cinema since the very beginnings of its arrival in the region in 
1896. At different moments throughout the 20th century 
these nations have created official state policies to promote 
local production and regulate markets flooded by Hollywood 
and European films. While I take Brazil, Peru, and Colombia 
as representative of the overall Latin American experience in 
terms of cinema policy, it is also important to keep in mind 
that even though cultural and linguistic similarities exist 
among nations, Latin American countries also have 
distinctive differences. 

Nation and identity 

Latin America is a generic term that scholars from different 
fields use when referring to one or a few specific countries. 
Film scholars also use the term widely when speaking of 
Latin American cinema, even if only addressing major film- 
producing countries like Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico, and 
not others. To an extent the linguistic reduction inherent in 
the term creates a false sense of a homogeneous continent 
whose peoples are similar, with a development (or lack of 
development) that has gone through similar stages, and now 
with equally developed media industries. In terms of what 
they have in common, most Latin American countries 
emerged out of wars of independence fought throughout the 
second half of thei9th century against Spanish and 
Portuguese colonial rulers. These nation-states do share 
similar historical roots of conquest, slavery, and 
independence. They all were coerced to adopt Catholicism as 






Bye-bye Brazil — Sexually charged 
Salome is one of the circus’ main 
attractions. She later turns to 
prostitution to survive since the circus 
lost its audience due to poverty and 
the arrival of TV in small towns. 


their religion and Spanish as their official language (except 
for Brazil, a Portuguese-colonized and now speaking 
country). All of these countries have mixtures of indigenous 
populations, descendants of Europeans (e.g. Spanish, Italian, 
and German), African slaves, Asian and Middle Eastern 
immigrants (e.g. Japanese, Chinese, Lebanese, and Turkish, 
among others). To a greater or lesser degree these 
populations have intermingled, creating a racially and 
culturally diverse continent. 


Bye-bye Brazil shows a traveling 
circus arriving in a small town. 



Bye-bye Brazil — Cico, a musician, 
falls for Salome and signs on to be the 
circus’ accordionist. 


Throughout the continent, as well as within each nation there 
are regional differences — marked economically, culturally, 
and ethnically. For example in the Southern Cone, the 
Andean region, which includes Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador 
has a larger indigenous population than neighboring 
countries such as Chile, Argentina, or Uruguay, which are 
more European or white. Chile is the country with greatest 
economic stability, and Chile and Argentina have modernized 
faster than Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador. Brazil has the largest 
population of African descendants, followed by Venezuela 
and Colombia. Brazil and Venezuela are socially, politically, 
and economically more stable than Colombia. The Central 
American region, including Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Mexico, is also heavily populated 
by indigenous ethnicities. In contrast, Costa Rica is whiter. 
The Caribbean region perhaps is closer to Brazil in that it has 
large populations of African descent, as in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

All of these countries have internal divisions as well. Many 
times geography plays a factor in racism; for example coastal 
regions tend to be more modern than the highlands, and 
coastal people are also usually whiter. These elements make 
many coastal people regard those from the highlands or the 
Amazon as backwards. In most countries highlanders are 
indigenous people; thus racism is not only tied to 
geographical origins and modernity, but also to ethnicity. 
Amazonian peoples are the most forgotten when talking 
about the Latin American experience. Indeed, this region 
between Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela has 
hundreds of different ethnic groups with their own languages 
and cultural mores that differ from the rest of the continent. 
Such heterogeneity within Latin America has led to an 
uneven process of modernization and development, making 
the consolidation of nations and national identity a difficult 
and painful process. 



In this article, I define nation as a cultural community made 
up of people who live within the same territorial boundaries, 
share a common set of cultural myths, national language or 
languages, obey the same laws of the land, and respond to the 






Dona F/or e sei/s do/s maridos — 

Dona FI or and Her Two 
Husbands: Barreto brings to us 
Tropicalismo in the form of this 
lighthearted story set in Salvador 


Bahia. 



Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands: 
Eroticism, carnival, and humor are 
combined here to tell the story of Dona 
Flor. 



Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands: 


same symbols created by the state for unifying and 
identifying their nation-state (following Fossum, 2003: p. 5). 
An important aspect of understanding national identity, 
especially in the 20th century, is the concept of nation 
building — the process of integrating marginal people into 
the national societal and economic framework. Nation 
building includes forging social cohesion, national unity, and 
solid national institutions within a stable political system, 
and also promoting development and other economic and 
cultural processes aimed at establishing a certain 
recognizable national identity for most citizens of the land 
(Martin-Barbero, 1993; Koonings and Kruijt, 1999). 

Latin American societies began their nation building process 
in the 19th century after gaining independence from Spain 
and Portugal; and throughout the 20th century, nation-states 
have been trying to consolidate their national identities. 
Today the process continues accompanied by the political, 
economic, and social conflicts that have persisted throughout 
the 20th century. In many countries during the 20th century, 
governments first used cinema and later television in nation 
building processes where goals of modernization significantly 
intertwined with goals of strengthening national identity 
(Lopez, 2000; Simis, 2002). However, since cinema arrived 
in Latin America as an import from Europe and the United 
States, it has also contributed to fostering neocolonial 
economic, technological and cultural dependency. Not only in 
terms of media but also in many other ways, newly 
independent countries have continued as peripheries of 
European powers and the United States (Paranagua, 1985; 
Shohat and Stam, 1994; Miller, Govil, McMurrin, Maxwell, 
and Wang, 2005). 

Cinema in Latin America 

In 1896 cinema arrived in Latin America simultaneously from 
France and the United States. According to Paulo Paranagua 
(1985: pp. 9-10) the first film exhibitions in the region took 
place in July of 1896 in both Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo 
where employees of the Lumiere brothers introduced the 
cinematograph. Soon after, in August of the same year, 
Edison’s invention had an impact on urban life in the capital 
city of Guatemala, then in Quetzaltenango as well as in the 








The soundtrack by Chico Buarque O 
que sera enriches the sensuality of 
Barreto’s film. 



Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands: 
Flor's husband Vadinho dies while 
partying to later return as a ghost. 



Terra em trapse : Glauber Rocha 
filmed this classic of Cinema Novo 
about political life in Brazil on location. 
(See Jump Cut essay on film.) 



Mexican cities of Guadalajara and Merida. Subsequently 
cinema debuted in other important Latin American urban 
centers including Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Santiago de 
Chile, and Lima. Almost immediately after the arrival of 
cinema in all these places, some artists and some members of 
the elites who could afford the new technology began 
producing locally. However, the development of production 
and distribution of domestic cinema in the continent did not 
advance in an even manner (Lopez, 2000). 

On one hand, ever since the silent era, local economic, 
technical, political, and social structures constrained the 
development of a film industry. From the beginning, 
imported films dominated the screens; audiences found them 
more attractive. Ana Lopez (2000) explains that despite the 
fact that the technology is attractive in itself, audiences’ 
curiosity and desire to see people and other parts of the world 
made foreign films a staple of what "cinema" constituted for 
its viewers. On the other hand, by the 1920s the U.S. State 
Department had set up a motion picture section to aid 
Hollywood and its developing industry, and the Motion 
Picture Export Association of America (MPEAA) made sure 
to secure “blind bidding and block booking” in Latin 
American markets (Miller and et al, 2005: p. 61). Foreign 
investors and local entrepreneurs interested in money¬ 
making have thus long participated in the business of 
distributing and screening films from abroad to the detriment 
of the development of local film industries. 

During the first half of the 20th century, Brazil (1930s- 
1940s), Mexico and Argentina (Golden Age — 194OS-195OS) 
were the only countries that managed to build something of a 
screen presence capable of competing domestically and 
regionally with the imports to Latin America coming from the 
already established Hollywood studio system and European 
countries, primarily Italy and France (Mora, 1982; 

Schnitman, 1984; Schumann, 1987; Simis, 2002). The 
development of those three national film industries in Latin 
America was in part facilitated by the Great Depression in the 
United States, and by the wars in Europe (Mora, 1982). The 
impact of these global economic and political circumstances 
diminished the international distribution capacities of 
Hollywood and European production houses, while during 
that period in Latin America, state support for developing 
national cinema began to take shape, giving way to 
flourishing film industries, particularly in Mexico and 
Argentina. The film industries of these two countries became 
regional powers taking advantage of Latin America’s geo- 
cultural similarities where Spanish is the main language in 
most of continent and other cultural and social values are 
shared. Brazil, the only non-Spanish speaking nation in the 






Terra em transe: Rocha uses a 
handheld camera, which the 
characters address directly, in the 
tradition of cinema verite and neo¬ 
realism. 



Terra em transe: Each segment of 
Brazilian society is represented by 
various characters, demonstrating 
symbolically the corrupt relation 
between church and elite in 
oppressing the people. 



Allpa’ kallpa: This revolutionary film by 
Federico Garcia was influenced by 
neo-realism and Cuban revolutionary 
films. It is set in the high Andean 
plateau of Cuzco (Peru). Garcia uses 
an amateur as his main actor 
(Valdivia) while casting local peasants 
playing their own lives. In this photo 
Valdivia, the hacienda owner, defends 
himself against a peasantry in revolt. 


continent, faced distribution limitations principally due to 
language, but its film industry produced enough content for 
domestic distribution (Mora, 1982). 

After WWII, Hollywood resumed exporting massively and 
aggressively. Consequently, new laws in some Latin American 
countries sought both to neutralize Hollywood’s presence and 
to promote modernization and development. In the 1960s 
and 1970s laws were re-formulated or newly enacted to 
include television, which since the mid 1950s had become an 
important part of national media systems throughout Latin 
America. Television, like cinema, followed a similar pattern 
in terms of imports; U.S. programs occupied the largest 
percentage of screen hours, and local production was limited 
in its beginnings. Most Latin American television networks 
engaged in a structural relation of dependency on U.S. 
networks (ABC, CBS, and NBC), which provided not only 
content but also a commercial model, and in several cases the 
capital to set up local networks (Miller et al, 2005; 

Straubhaar, 2007). Laws were passed to protect cinema and 
television, especially under populist and nationalistic regimes 
in Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Cuba, Venezuela, and Argentina 
(Getino, 1987). In fact, to elicit popular support, these 
regimes often used a rhetoric promoting both modernization 
and opposition to the U.S. hegemonic, imperialist agenda in 
Latin America. 

Cultural policies supporting national cinema resonated with 
the aspirations of audiovisual professionals, artist, and 
intellectuals — especially those from the left. However, these 
laws had also their critics. The upper class, local film 
distributors, and theater owners conflicted with populist 
governments about developing a national cinema. In general, 
Latin America’s oligarchies saw nationalistic and populist 
governments as a threat to their economic and social 
interests. In specific, film distributors and exhibitors, both 
local and foreigners, saw cinema laws as detrimental for their 
businesses. They claimed these laws infringed free trade, and 
that audiences in general preferred Hollywood films to 
national productions. Many cinema laws set in the 1960s and 
1970s did not survive changes in global politics and 
economics. And in the late 1980s and early 1990s, with the 
shift towards neo-liberal policies in governments worldwide, 
cinema laws were dismantled in most Latin American 
countries. Significantly, in Brazil, Peru, and Colombia these 
laws have been re-articulated but now in terms more 
favorable to global capital. 

In the context of the end of the 20th century and beginning of 
the 21st, new cinema laws in Brazil, Peru, and Colombia seek 
to promote film production by attracting an influx of capital 


more than by protecting domestic markets with restrictive 
policies affecting foreign imports. The new set of policies, as 
we shall see, promotes the production and international co¬ 
production of films and television programs that can be 
distributed domestically, regionally and globally. The new 
logic is to let the audiovisual sector, both cinema and 
television, compete on its own for the local and international 
market. Although culture and national identity remain 
significant in the elaboration of new audiovisual laws, ideals 
of modernization and development no longer provide the 
central component for the creation of these cultural policies. 
To a large degree, nation building has moved backstage as 
ideas of globalization shape both state discourse and 
individual filmmakers’ aspirations of gaining access to global 
markets. 

Go to page 2 
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La boca de/ lobo\ The army is 
patrolling in a remote Andean 
village tracking the invisible yet 
omnipresent enemy, the Shining 
Path. (See Jump Cut essay on this 
film.) 



La boca del lobo\ Tensions of 
guerrilla warfare run parallel to the 
ethnic and cultural clash between 
soldiers from the coast and 
indigenous people from the 


Brief literature review 

Film content and the themes presented in onscreen narratives do 
not merely offer representations of national culture, but they also 
provide a focused way to discuss the history, heritage, political 
and social issues of a nation. Most important, many times films 
and television programs are a popular culture vehicle indicating 
contradictions and conflicts within heterogeneous nations 
(Martin-Barbero, 1993). Latin American governments as well as 
Latin American filmmakers and intellectuals have used film and 
later television as important components of their efforts to form, 
consolidate and promote an ongoing, singular, national self- 
identity, particularly in response to external systems of 
difference, i.e., to indicate something unique about that nation's 
identity in the face of "outside influences." (Schlesinger, 2000). 
First cinema, and later television, signified the acquisition of 
modernity in this region (Lopez, 2000). Important for the state, 
through these technologies national ideals have been widely 
disseminated (Mattos, 1982; Martin-Barbero, 1993; Garcia 
Canclini, 2000; Barrow, 2005). 

Many non-academic and academic authors have addressed the 
role of Latin American cinema as a cultural force that promotes 
and solidifies a concept of nation, as it represents people engaged 
in different societal, economic and political processes as actors 
within such a nation. Indeed, the literature on Latin American 
cinema, particularly addressing the second half of the 20th 
century, is so extensive, it would be impossible to cover it 
broadly in this brief review. Here I refer only to some of the most 
salient works, both non-academic and academic. 

On the non-academic side, perhaps the most well known authors 
are filmmakers who have theorized and analyzed their own work 
in relationship to their national realities. For example, we can 
draw upon their manifestos: 

• Brazilian Glauber Rocha's Eztetyka da Fome [Aesthetic of 
Hunger] (1965), 

• Argentine Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino's Hacia un 
Tercer Cine: Apuntes y experiencias para el desarrollo de 
un cine de liberacion en el Tercer Mundo [Towards a Third 
Cinema: Notes and Experiences for the Development of a 
Cinema of Liberation in the Third World](i969), 












highlands. Lombardi skillfully 
articulates through the film abuses 
against the villagers, particularly in 
this rape scene. 



La boca del lobo\ The perpetrator 
tells his friend, "Why worry or be 
upset. After all she is just an 
Indian." 



Photo of actors Tono Vega, 
Gustavo Bueno and Aristoteles 
Picho in a scene where army 
Captain (Bueno) is about to shoot 
an indigenous man in front of his 
two men (Vega and Picho). Once 
again the film shows agression 
against indigenous people. 


• Cuban Julio Garcia Espinosa’s Por un Cinema Imperfecto 
[Imperfect Cinema] (1969) 

• Bolivian filmmaker Jorge Sanjines' book, Problems of 
Form and Content in Revolutionary Cinema (1979). 

The manifestos and book mentioned above are significant 
because they explain the need to break away from neocolonial 
aesthetic practices imposed by Hollywood and European 
commercial cinema. In these writings, the filmmakers seek to 
advance a new way of thinking, not only about film, but also 
about the Latin American condition. These authors want to 
create a film aesthetic and narrative that could be uniquely Latin 
American. They also call for the production of films that have 
scripts reflecting upon and corresponding to local realities and 
struggles. 

On the academic side, Michael Martin's two-volume New Latin 
American Cinema (1997) provides a collection of writings by the 
most significant Latin American filmmakers of the 1960s and 
1970s, including those mentioned above. These filmmakers 
discuss theory, aesthetics, national cinema and the role of people 
as central actors of their cinematography. Martin also has 
assembled critical studies of Latin American film, especially 
about national cinemas. These include chapters from 

• Julianne Burton’s Film and Revolution in Cuba: The Last 
Twenty Five Years, 

• Carlos Diegues’ Cinema Novo, 

• Zusana Pick’s Chilean Cinema in Exile. 

I should mention as well Pick’s book The New Latin American 
Cinema: A Continental Project (1993) that explores the 
institutional and aesthetic foundations of the New Latin 
American Cinema as an ideological movement and a 
cinematographic practice. Other books containing overviews of 
Latin American cinema are 

• John King's Magic Reels: A History of Cinema in Latin 
America (1990), 

• Jesus Martin-Barbero's De los Medios a las Mediaciones 
(! 993 ), 

• Paul Schelesinger's Sociological Scope of National Cinema 
(2000). 

Dealing specifically with Mexico, Trece Directores del Cine 
Mexicano [Thirteen Directors of Mexican Cinema ] (1974) by 
Beatriz Reyes Navares is a compilation of interviews with 
important directors working in Mexico between the 1950s and 
1970s. Important as well is the work of Carl J. Mora in Mexican 
Cinema: Reflections of a Society, 1896-1980 (1982). Mora’s 
work, albeit not a critical history of Mexican cinema, presents a 
well-documented analysis of Mexican commercial cinema from 





the silent era to the present. This book has been revised and 
updated twice. The last edition published in 2005 covers 
Mexican cinema from 1896 to 2004. The series La Aventura del 
Cine Mexicano (1968), La Busqueda del Cine Mexicano (1974), 
and La Condicion del Cine Mexicano( 1986) by Jorge Ayala 
Blanco explores different periods of Mexican cinema’s 
development as it addresses market expansion and evaluates 
different commercial genres created for the local and 
international market. 


Gregorio: Lives of poor children in 
the Peruvian capital of Lima are 
captured in a naturalist and neo- 
realistic approach. Here Gregorio 
is in a cinema ... 



... watching pornography. (See 
1984 Jump Cut essay discussing 
the film.) 



Gregorio's buddy distracts the 
driver by banging on the driver's 


Another national cinema that developed in the second half of the 
20th century is that of Cuba. Since the triumph of the Cuban 
revolution in 1959 and the creation of the Cuban Institute of Film 
Art and Industry (ICAIC), Cuban cinema has been studied for its 
political significance in the continent and for the large amount of 
socially conscious films produced by the filmmakers linked to 
ICAIC. Some of the most salient works are those of Michael 
Chanan, especially The Cuban Image: Cinema and Cultural 
Politics in Cuba (1985), revised and published again as Cuban 
Cinema in 2004. This is perhaps one of the most complete works 
about the history of Cuba’s revolutionary film industry to present 
date. Eduardo Noguer’s Historia del Cine Cubano: CienAhos, 
1897-1998 (2002) offers an historical analysis of the arrival and 
development of cinema in Cuba. Both authors analyze the Cuban 
film industry during the interesting, uncertain period that Fidel 
Castro termed the “Special Period in Times of Peace.” Life in 
Cuba changed because of changes in Soviet politics and the 
political and economic reconfiguration of the Soviet Union along 
with other countries under its influence. These global political 
changes had an impact on Cuban cinema, both in terms of film 
content and the industry itself. Cuban filmmakers and other 
artists began to question the future of their country as a socialist 
nation in a world where their closest ally, the Soviet Union, was 
disappearing as such. Furthermore, the end of the Soviet Union 
and the fall of the Berlin Wall coincided with a major shift 
towards neo-liberalism in most of Latin America. Under this new 
global economic and political context, film production 
diminished in Cuba and in the whole region as well. 

Along with the decline of feature film production in Latin 
American came a scholarly neglect of cinema’s situation there in 
the latter years of the 20th century. Most scholarly worked 
remained focused primarily on revolutionary-themed cinema 
produced during the 1960s, 1970s, and a big part of the 1980s. 
However, as new laws have now begun stimulating production in 
some countries, we see that scholarly attention is turning back to 
Latin American cinema with a new focus — shifting to the new 
generation of filmmakers and films made in the late 1990s and 
early 21st century. 
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steals her purse. 
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filming of Juliana. 
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A few examples of new scholarly work addressing the cinema of 
this more recent period as well as the political economy of the 
film industry in the region today are 

• Alberto Elena and Maria Diaz Lopez, eds., The Cinema of 
Latin America (2003); 

• Lisa Shaw and Stephanie Dennison, eds., Latin American 
Cinema: Essays on Modernity, Gender and National 
Identity (2005); 

• Deborah Shaw, ed., Contemporary Latin American 
Cinema: Breaking Into the Global Market (2007). 

These edited collections present a compelling mix of essays, 
which address both previous decades where the state played a 
decisive role in promoting cinema and more recent years in 
which state support has ended or has being re-articulated under 
neo-liberal precepts. 

Former policies for national cinemas 

Randal Johnson (1996) explains that cultural policies are a way 
of safeguarding a nation’s cultural, artistic and historical 
patrimony as well as lessening the consequences of the presence 
of “commercial mass media and the privately owned culture 
industry” (p. 134). In most cases, intellectuals, artists, and 
filmmakers see the state as the de facto protector and promoter 
of culture, including audiovisual media. By setting screen quotas 
and import tariffs and by providing financial incentives, the state 
is supposed to promote the development of a national cinema, 
and later to build up an infrastructure and programming for 
national television. When television first arrived in Latin 
America, several states thus made the effort to unify their peoples 
lead them into modern citizenry by developing national 
television systems, which presumably could disseminate national 
culture, provide a cohesive sense of nation, and provide 
information and entertainment with local flavor (Straubhaar, 
2007). 

Following governmental policies about the mass media have 
always been well-articulated, public criticisms about the state’s 
audiovisual regulations and what exhibitors see as state 
interventionism. Tensions between the production and 
exhibition sectors have existed since the early days of cinema. 
According to Randal Johnson (1996) “in the early 1900s 
producers and exhibitors were normally one and the same” (p. 
137). The development of independent distribution systems 
created a gap between those on the production end and those 
owning exhibition venues. Exhibitors, able to pick and choose, 
opted for foreign productions over domestic ones, and 
distributors arranged international agreements to easily get 
foreign productions (Johnson, 1996). Hollywood, in conjunction 







Publicity still for Juliana. (Essay on 
work of Grupo Chaski in this issue 
of Jump Cut) 



Juliana : A school of thieves in 
Lima. 



with local distributors, managed to control the market to the 
detriment of national media producers. Today, due to vertical 
and horizontal expansion, conglomeration, and globalization, we 
have some producers, mostly transnational ones, owning 
distribution companies. We also have distributors tightly 
connected to exhibitors worldwide, which further complicates 
matters and deepens tensions between local producers and 
exhibitors. 

The detractors of state cultural policies point out that state 
audiovisual laws hinder free trade and are created under specific 
political contexts and under particular governments with their 
own agendas and interests (Johnson, 1996; Moran, 1996)). Many 
times these laws benefit certain sectors, marginalizing others. 
Promoting national cinema in opposition to the overpowering 
presence of Hollywood films may be seen as positive, but if we 
consider sub-national or heterogeneous cultural perspectives 
within Latin American nations, then pushing a single national 
cinema becomes problematic for the left as well (Moran, 1996; 
Johnson, 1996). For example, the voices of indigenous or 
alternative and marginalized film and video producers remain 
peripheral to mainstream national film, video, and television 
production and distribution. There are many more resources, 
outlets and venues for the work created by middle and upper 
class audiovisual professionals and local urban intellectuals 
involved in these media. 

Nevertheless, despite the pros and cons of cinema laws, most 
people have recognized that national cinema contributes to 
national dialogue regarding pressing social issues. Many times it 
may simply entertain with local, culturally specific stories and 
ideas, creating in this manner a sense of national identity and 
belonging. Protectionist legislation aimed at developing national 
cinemas was enacted in Brazil, Peru, and Colombia, but in later 
years the governments in these three nations overturned film 
laws implemented under populist regimes during the 1960s and 
1970s. New policies now promote competing domestically with 
foreign imports and inserting domestic cultural production into 
regional and global film markets through either co-production 
agreements or by selling regional and/or worldwide distribution 
rights. 

Case study: Brazil 



















Similarly as in Gregorio, the Grupo 
Chaski uses the same aesthetic 
approach to tell the story of a girl 
who needs to pass as a boy in 
order to survive in the streets of 
Lima. Here Juliana enters the 
school of theives. 



Juliana's disguise cannot hold but 
she leads a rebellion against their 
leader. 



Juliana has the strength and 
courage of a boy. 


In the early 1990s, Brazilian President Fernando Collor de Melo 
(1990-1992) terminated a federal cultural policy that had 
promoted the development of the film industry through tax 
breaks to both filmmakers and distributors. This policy, despite 
its detractors and tensions surrounding it, had been in place 
since the 1930s and was strengthened in the 1960s by civilian 
populist governments and military dictatorships (Johnson, 
2005). Between 1964 and 1979, the different military regimes 
governing the country implemented a series of laws requiring the 
media to build, as Mattos (1982) put it, a 

"national spirit based on the preservation of Brazilian 

beliefs, culture, and values" (p. 36). 

During those years Cinema Novo, a film movement beginning in 
the 1950s, produced aesthetically accomplished movies with 
social content,consolidated its space in national culture, and 
gained international recognition. Cinema Novo filmmakers such 
as Nelson Pereira dos Santos, Glauber Rocha, Ruy Guerra and 
Carlos Diegues worked in a style borrowed from Italian neo¬ 
realism and other European experimental feature filmmakers. 
They produced low budget films using location shooting, and 
non-professional actors or actors not yet well known. These 
directors were interested in using simple and even raw aesthetics 
to capture the complexity of ongoing social realities, using what 
came to be known as an "aesthetic of hunger." 

Cinema Novo attempted to be a popular cinema in the sense that 
films were about the people and for the people, but ironically 
most of these films generally circulated in cine clubs, intellectual 
circles, and national and international art film festivals 
(filmreference/encyclopedia.com). During the same period, 
Brazil gave birth to another contrasting cultural movement: 
Tropicalismo. Tropicalismo includes humor, carnival, and fiesta. 
Filmmakers drawing on Tropicalismo strived for a more 
commercial cinema without abandoning the political and social 
commentary of their local realities 

(filmreference.com/encyclopedia). Two of the most famous 
Tropicalismo films may be Bruno Barreto’s Dona Flor e Seus 
Dois Maridos \Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands ] (1976) and 
Carlos Diegues Bye Bye Brasil (1980) 

(filmreference.com/encyclopedia). As an artistic movement, 
Tropicalismo cut across different arts and encompassed avant- 
garde writers, musicians, theater people, and filmmakers. The 
cultural production that came out of this movement had wider 
distribution internationally, and several Tropicalismo films 
became box office hits across Latin America and in other parts of 
the world. 

One such hit was Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands, one of the 
most widely distributed Brazilian films to date. It presents the 
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CONACINE, so that Peruvian 
filmmakers could keep making 
nationally oriented films. 


story of Flor, a good-looking woman living in a small Brazilian 
town. She's a schoolteacher married to Vadinho, a handsome and 
erotically attractive man, but a good for nothing. After he 
suddenly dies, she re-marries a more traditional but less sexy 
man. Soon she misses her sexual life with Vadinho, so his ghost 
comes to live with her. 

Another major hit was Bye-bye Brazil. Filled with sensuality and 
sexuality, the film satirizes 1970s capitalistic modernization 
taking place in Brazil. In the plot, tradition and modernity collide 
as a traveling circus arrives at a small town only to realize that 
television has replaced other forms of entertainment, including 
attendance at the circus. The film's director, Carlos Diegues, a 
major name in Cinema Novo, also used Tropicalismo to create 
films that combined social topics with entertainment values. One 
of the reasons that he did so was because the filmmakers 
supporting Tropicalismo as a movement sought to make their 
work financially profitable so they could break away from official 
support. 

Tropicalismo films are aesthetically less like neorealism and 
glossier in their production values than those created under 
Cinema Novo’s "aesthetic of hunger." As national cultural 
movements, both Cinema Novo and Tropicalismo benefited from 
the cultural policies and the economic support the state provided 
during the military era. However, both groups of artists were also 
often critical of the conservative and oppressive military regimes, 
so that some filmmakers had to go into exile and some films were 
banned — such as Rocha’s Terra em transe [Land in Anguish, 
1967], which challenged the military regime and national 
structures of political power and corruption. 


Although the state created a space for the development of 
national cinema with the idea of advancing modernization and 
development, it did not tolerate certain themes or overt criticism. 
However, many filmmakers were committed to exposing pressing 
social issues such as rural poverty, corruption, and lack of 
government support in rural areas. They also exposed 
underdevelopment, the need for institutional land reform, and 
many other national challenges. 


The period of military dictatorships was important for the 
development of Brazilian television as well. It particularly 
benefited Rede Globo, which has now become a global television 
exporter. The military regimes of the 1960s and 1970s saw 
television as an instrument of modernity, a tool for developing 
the nation, and a medium to further their conservative and 






nationalistic ideologies. The regimes of these decades perceived 
television the way General Getulio Vargas saw cinema back in the 
1930s when he created the first policies to aid the development of 
the film industry. During the military regimes, Rede Globo 
received special treatment and financial incentives in the form of 
tax breaks from the different dictatorial governments between 
1964 and 1985. In exchange, Rede Globo supported each of these 
military governments by promoting their particular ideological 
agendas with regards to development and national security and 
did not offer programming that criticized the dictatorships 
(Mattos, 1982). 

Serving the neo-liberal economic agenda set by international 
financial institutions and the new democratic order, former 
President of Brazil Fernando Collor de Melo particularly sought 
to end policies directly or indirectly promoted by the military. 
Before Collor de Melo’s government, the Brazilian state regulated 
the media market with a comprehensive policy that included 
what Jorge Schnitman (1984) calls "restrictive" and "supportive" 
laws. Under its restrictive measures, the state allocated 
screenings via a screen quota system. This limited the number of 
imported films, most of which came from Hollywood. The quota 
system helped in allocating space in the local market for national 
productions. However, the quota system and import tariffs on 
films could not work in isolation, and the state enacted 
supportive laws in order to assist the industry more directly. 

Thus the Brazilian state was actively involved in promoting the 
media industry through low-interest loans, co-productions, and 
monetary advances on distribution (Diegues, 1969; Johnson, 

1987 and 2005). 

The audiovisual policies set by previous governments before that 
of Collor de Melo, contradictory as it may seem, aided the 
development of Brazilian cinema, despite the ideological 
antagonisms between the state and those filmmakers who 
opposed the conservative, reactionary and terror politics 
advanced by the different military regimes. The more democratic 
Collor de Melo terminated the policies that promoted Brazilian 
cinema. The outcome of his neo-liberal policies favored members 
of the MPAA and foreign interests operating in the Brazilian 
market over local cinema production and distribution. 
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Ciudad de M — Although 
melodramatic, this film looks at 
lives of disenfranchised, lower 
class, Peruvian youth. Here 
Degregori presents the daily reality 
of a young person trying to get a 
job honestly by going through a job 
agency while his friend is offering 
him a way to make easy money. 
“M” is so broke that he can’t even 
afford to buy a condom to have sex 
with his girlfriend. 


Case study: Peru 

Much like in Brazil, in the early 1990s in Peru, former President 
Alberto Fujimori (1990-2000) terminated the already collapsing 
Ley de cine [Film Law] and other state cultural policies. 
Systematically adopting neo-liberal economic and social policies, 
Fujimori’s government saw culture in general, and film in 
particular, as one more commodity that needed to compete 
within local and global market forces without state participation. 
Until the end of the 1980s, Peruvian cinema had benefited from 
legislation passed in 1972 by General Velasco's military regime 
(Perla, 1995). This legislation guaranteed compulsory exhibition 
of locally produced short and feature length films and thus 
secured a market share for Peruvian producers. The Film Law 
also set a screen quota for the exhibition of foreign films that, as 
in the case of Brazil, were mostly imported from the United 
States (Atwood & Mattos, 1984; Perla, 1995). 

In order to promote the development of a film industry, Velasco's 
populist regime gave tax breaks to producers and distributors of 
national cinema. The Industrial Bank (Banco Industrial), a state 
owned bank, provided loans to filmmakers with well-defined film 
proposals. Although a tax was added to movie tickets sales, ticket 
prices were kept low to promote broad attendance at movie 
theaters. Emilio Salomon, former member of the Peruvian 
Filmmakers Association, indicated to me that above all the 
government saw cinema as an important cultural force that could 
entertain and educate the masses (Salomon, 2004).. [1] [open 
notes in new window! 

Many films produced in Peru during the 1970s and 1980s under 
the Film Law have plots that show a preoccupation with national 
integration, particularly the integration of rural migrants to the 
capital, Lima, and the integration of indigenous people into 
national culture. Although Peruvian filmmakers did not develop 
a film movement comparable to Cinema Novo, many of them 
were ideologically on the left and were influenced by Italian neo¬ 
realism and Cuban revolutionary cinema. They produced content 
that reflected the political and social conflicts of the nation. Some 
used film to denounce the abuses of the oligarchy against the 
working class and the poor. Several films from the 1970s focused 
on hacienda owners and supported the concept of peasant 
revolts. Some films reflecting this theme, particularly Bernardo 










Ej Rex — Antonio Dorado, in this 
co-production with Eurocine, 
narrates the story of 1970s drug 
lord Caicedo. Set in Cali, the film 
uses dynamic camera angles and 
fast editing. Dorado, similarly to 
other filmmakers from the late 
1990s and early 2000s, borrows 
stylistically from advertisements 
and music videos. 



Central Station — publicity poster 
designed for foreign markets 
announces the awards received 
internationally 


Arias Allpa’kallpa (1975) and Federico Garcia’s Kuntur Wachana 
(1977), were also aligned with the military regime’s populist 
ideology and were made in the context of Velasco’s land reform 
of the 1970s. 

Other filmmakers such as Francisco Lombardi, Alberto Durant, 
Armando Robles Godoy, and Luis Figueroa produced work under 
the Film Law that gained them domestic and international 
recognition. Equally important is the collective Grupo Chaski. 
Arguably the most prolific of all, Lombardi garnered 
international fame in Latin America and Europe, a reputation 
that allows him to keep making films steadily today. His films are 
more commercial and not necessarily political in nature but 
nevertheless deal with and critique Peruvian society and politics. 
Lombardi’s most acclaimed internationally distributed film, 
made under the Film Law, is La Boca del Lobo [The Lion’s Den] 
(1988). This film is a sharp critique of the Peruvian Armed 
Forces and the abuses against the indigenous population during 
the war waged against the Maoist guerrilla movement Shining 
Path. 

Grupo Chaski also has a substantial number of productions that 
have made a mark in Peruvian cinema. They use film for social 
activism — to give a voice to the poor and to criticize social 
contradictions. The group’s most notable works are the features 
Gregorio (1984) and Juliana (1989) that use real street children 
who play themselves. The films serve as social and political 
commentaries about rural migration to the city, life in Lima’s 
shantytowns, and urban poverty in general. The former film 
presents the story of a boy and the latter of a girl whose families, 
originally from rural areas of Peru, migrated to Lima in search of 
a better life. However, racism and a harsh class structure leave 
them without a real future or place in the capital nor, 
symbolically, in the nation. Grupo Chaski, as with all filmmakers 
in Peru, was affected when the Film Law was dismantled. 

Chaski's film production came to a halt and the group was only 
reconstituted again as a collective several years later. 

President Fujimori’s derogation of the Film Law in Peru has been 
detrimental to national cinema. It has served to diminish, even 
invalidate, local production of visual media — film and television 
— making it extremely difficult to film and distribute due to 
economic hardship and lack of support. Mass media as an 
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global distribution by Sony 
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industry under Fujimori came to be one of the most corrupt ever 
in Latin America. The principal stakeholders of major television 
networks such as America Television and Panamericana 
Television received large amounts of money throughout the 
1990s in order to publicize and not criticize the Fujimori 
autocratic regime. In contrast, Baruch Ivcher, the major 
stakeholder of another important network, Frecuencia Latina, 
was deported and stripped of his citizenship because he did not 
censor reporters' denouncing Fujimori’s corrupt presidency, 
particularly during Fujimori's second term in office between 
1995-2000. 

Francisco Lombardi is the only film director who has continued 
to produce feature films steadily after the derogation of the law. 
Inca Films, Lombardi’s company, has international agreements 
for co-productions with Spanish film and television companies 
and investors. Most other filmmakers have turned to television 
for a living and are working mainly on production of telenovelas 
and variety shows. The production of short films has virtually 
disappeared from the domestic market. When the cinema law 
existed, short films were a popular format among film producers 
and directors because the law had required theaters to show 
shorts along with feature films. Short films were inexpensive to 
produce compared to features, and they gave a chance to young 
filmmakers to develop their craft while exposing their work and 
securing some revenue from exhibition. Later, local distributors 
and exhibitors, who no longer had to respond to a compulsory 
law for showing domestic production, decided to abandon 
national talent. 

Case study: Colombia 

Similar to governmental media initiatives in Brazil and Peru, 
efforts in Colombia to establish a film industry have long been 
linked to state policy, which in the Colombian case dates back to 
late 1930s. In Colombia the first impulse to develop an organized 
national film industry took place in 1938, when the government 
created a film branch within the Ministry of Education. It was 
not, however, until Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo’s second term in 
office in 1942 that a law was promulgated for the protection and 
promotion of Colombia’s film industry (Araujo Castro, 2005). 
According to Araujo Castro (2005), Colombia’s Ministry of 
Culture, Ley 9 [Law #9] was created to formalize the sector and 
help filmmakers and investors to create production companies in 
compliance with the law, that is, with at least 80% domestic 
capital. This law aimed at building a commercial film industry 
similar to those developed in Mexico, Argentina and Brazil 
during the 1930s and 1940s (Alvarez, last accessed 2/3/06). 
Although the organized and formal operation of the media 








City, of God English-language 
trailer— In this film, Meirelles' neo- 
realistic approach combined with 
advertisement editing techniques 
tells a powerful story of life in the 
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City of God Brazilian trailer — The 
plot focuses on gang life and crime 
among young men who have 
grown up together. 
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industry did not really take off as expected, a considerable 
number of movies were made independently, an important body 
of work that can be recognized as Colombia’s first national 
cinema. 

As in all Latin American countries, the Colombian market was 
flooded with Hollywood films from the turn of the 20th century 
on. Local distributors had arrangements with the MPAA and 
Hollywood studios, securing the local market for imported 
products. This reality eclipsed individual filmmakers' efforts, 
whose low budget productions could not compete with either 
Hollywood’s aesthetic appeal or the power of the U.S. film 
industry. It was not until the 1970s that a more populist and 
nationalistic government, eager to modernize the nation, took a 
more practical approach. It recognized that in order to have a 
local film industry that raises and responds to national questions, 
the state needed to provide some support for such a media 
industry to grow. 

This kind of thinking about cultural policy is similar to that of 
other governments in the Southern Cone during the late 1960s 
and throughout the 1970s, as we have seen with Brazil and Peru. 
Hence in 1972 the Colombian government formulated the Ley de 
Sobreprecio [Law of Overpricing], primarily to help in the 
production of short films but also that of features. The Law of 
Overpricing basically required theaters to show a national short 
film before any feature movie. Tickets to the movies were 
nominally overpriced to pay local filmmakers for the exhibition 
of their short films (Gonzales, last accessed 1/2/06). This law in 
certain way was similar to the Peruvian Film Law that required 
theater owners to show a national short film before the feature 
presentation. The combination of compulsory exhibition of 
nationally produced films and the tax applied to the price of 
tickets created secure markets and revenues for local producers. 
The Law of Overpricing was effective because it stimulated the 
film industry, and filmmakers could produce work with the 
certainty that their product would be distributed. 

More importantly, in 1978 the State created the Compania de 
Fomento Cinematografico more commonly known as Focine. 
This was an institution under the Ministry of Communications 
exclusively created for the development of national cinema 
(Araujo Castro, 2005; Alvarez, last accessed 2/3/06). Between 
1972 and 1982, approximately 600 short films were produced 
and distributed in domestic theaters across Colombia. With the 
creation of Focine, in 1978, the state provided soft loans—a 








City of God — In the 70s Ze 
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below-market interest combined with longer grace periods for 
repayment, to producers and directors. (Sistemas Nacionales de 
Cultura, last accessed 2/3/06). The combination of soft loans and 
compulsory exhibition increased the number of not only short 
films but also feature films, that reflect a social and political 
consciousness common to most Latin American filmmakers of 
that period. Some of these are 

• La Patria Boba (1972) by Alberto Sanchez, 

• Corralejas (1974) by Ciro Duran and Mario Mitrioti, 

• El Cuento que Enriquecio a Dorita (1974) by Luis Afredo 
Sanchez. 



Amores Ferros, — Gonzales 
Inarritu’s film set in Mexico City is 
an indictment of humanity. The film 
interweaves three different stories 
that are connected by a car 
accident. It reflects on the cruelty 
of humans towards each other and 
towards animals. 



However, quality remained a problem, according to Alvarez (last 
accessed 2/3/06), who explains that despite dealing with 
important social topics or having entertainment value, the films 
made during that protectionist period under Focine had little 
technical or acting quality. Also, many filmmakers tried to 
produce a more commercial cinema in term of topics and 
aesthetics but such films had limited box-office appeal. Thus, one 
of the most salient films of this attempt is La Mansion de 
Araucaima (1986) by Carlos Mayolo, which takes place in an old 
tropical mansion where love and passion are central to the story 
of a group of people who live there. Each character represents a 
segment of society — a priest, a servant, a mercenary, a disabled 
pilot and a seductress and domineering woman. 

Similar to historical changes in Brazil and Peru, the arrival of 
neo-liberal economic policies in the 1990s impacted the film 
industry. Under Focine, 29 features had been produced in the 
previous decade. But Focine was closed down during President 
Cesar Gaviria’s government (1990-1994), who felt that there were 
more important issues at hand, like the war against the drug 
cartels and the guerrilla movements. After 1993, when Focine 
ceased to exist, the dismantling of this office created a void, and 
the number of domestic productions substantially decreased. 
There were years with no productions at all (Araujo Castro, 
2005), despite efforts from Colcultura and Cinemateca Distrital 
that tried to support the dying industry (Luzardo Gonzales, last 
accessed 2/3/06). 

New cinema laws 

Since the 1990s Brazil, Peru, and Colombia, like most Latin 
American countries, have been at a crossroads as their 
governments have tried to reorder collapsing national economies 
and stabilize political upheavals. In addition to having to deal 
with the harsh economic crises and social and internal political 
struggles of the previous decades, these states needed to respond 
to the external pressures of participating in the global economy. 
In such a political and economic climate, governments 





Amores Perros — Hollywood-style 
crude violence, dynamic camera 
work and editing techniques from 
advertisement... 



... make this a powerful narrative 
about the lives of people from 
different social classes in Mexico 
City, one of the largest cities in the 
world. 



Amores Perros — Professional 
hitman, el Chivo, has been hired to 
kill a businessman who turns out to 
be the half-brother of the person 
paying for the hit. El Chivo ends up 
not killing him. 


abandoned protection of the film industry, leaving it to take care 
of itself and thus compete with global corporations and market 
forces controlled by transnational corporations. 

Other factors affecting the film industries in these countries were 
the end of the Soviet Union and the fall of the Berlin Wall, both 
of which impacted Latin American politics, creating a de¬ 
politicization among some sectors of the population, especially 
youth. College age people, who traditionally have been an 
integral part of Latin America's major social and artistic 
movements, now do not see themselves as politically involved as 
their previous generations. To some extent socialism lost its 
power as a social, political, economic, and cultural model. This 
political change has had an impact on cultural productions both 
thematically and aesthetically. Social and political commentary 
in cultural productions in general, and in film in particular, has 
taken backstage. Instead, cultural producers now search for more 
financially rewarding formats, and a popularization of themes 
and subject matter continues to grow across Latin America. 

Furthermore, with worldwide political and economic shifts, 
companies from developed countries took immediate advantage 
to solidify their positions or begin operations in Latin American. 
U.S. companies bought movie theaters and distribution 
companies across Latin America. For example, foreign 
corporations have fostered an excessive boom in multiplex 
theaters in urban areas to show Hollywood films. The largest U.S. 
exhibitors, like Cinemark, own hundreds of movie theaters in the 
region. Cinemark is present in Peru, Brazil, Colombia, Argentina, 
Chile, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Ecuador (cinemark-peru.com). 
MPAA member companies such as Columbia, Warner, and Fox 
have also been investing in cinematic co-productions in exchange 
for regional and worldwide distribution rights. 

Affected by the new socio-political order and the end of support 
for national cinema as it was known before, filmmakers have 
been pressuring their governments to establish new laws and 
mechanisms of state support that would respond to this new 
reality. Sometimes the rhetoric used by filmmakers and 
intellectuals when requesting state intervention still consists of 
arguments based on modernity, development, and national 
identity. However, unlike filmmakers from the 60s, 70s, and 80s, 
the newer generation is less politicized and more willing to 
compromise about receiving foreign capital for production and 
distribution, even when Hollywood studios or mainstream 
European companies are the investors. Some filmmakers have 
gained international status by working for Hollywood or 
European productions or co-productions, for example Brazilian 
Fernando Meirelles, Mexican Alejandro Gonzales Inarritu, and 
Peruvian Francisco Lombardi. 




Amores Perros — Valeria, a 
supermodel badly injured in the car 
accident (which triggers the three 
stories) cannot work anymore. She 
is homebound, suffering the loss of 
her beauty. 


Currently, the U.S. and two or three more countries (Japan, 
Britain, France) remain the primary global producers and 
distributors of media products, especially in the Western 
hemisphere. Furthermore, their global media corporations 
continue to concentrate their ownership of production and 
distribution outlets for film, television, cable, satellite, and now 
the Internet on a global scale. Such an economic dominance by 
outside investors continues to hinder the development of 
national film industries in Latin America. In the face of this 
economic reality, new cinema laws have been created in Brazil, 
Peru, and Colombia, but unlike the previous laws, they are now 
more in alignment with international legislation and 
international trade agreements affecting cultural production, 
with conditions principally imposed by the United States and 
other advanced countries (Miller and et al, 2005; Hershfield, 
2000; Shaw, 2007). 
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Foreign Land/ Terra Estrangeira 

follows Brazilian expatriates in 
Lisbon and Brazil in an 
international crime drama. Paco, 
living in Brazil, wants to get to 
Spain, so he takes a job to go to 
Lisbon as a courier for the 
underworld. Alex, living in Lisbon, 
wants to return to her native Brazil. 


In Brazil there are now two laws: Rouanet (1991) and Audiovisual 
Law (1993). Under these two laws the government offers private 
citizens, businesses, and corporations the possibility of investing 
a portion of their income tax, so that they can actually make a 
profit on monies that would otherwise go to the state. Individuals 
can invest up to 80% and businesses up to 40%. Also under this 
law the distributors of imported films are allowed to invest up to 
70% of their income tax into national productions (Monteiro de 
Carvalho, 2003). So far this has been the most sustainable 
manner through which many local filmmakers have been 
producing new work, along with entering into local co¬ 
productions or with foreign companies such as Columbia, 

Warner and Fox. Similarly, the current model of film production 
in Brazil involves the association of independent producers with 
foreign distributors (Johnson, 2005). 

Under these new laws Brazil has seen a re-emergence of its 
cinema industry, and during the 1990s several films were made 
that had domestic box office success, in some cases 
outperforming Hollywood films playing at the same time (Shaw 
and Dennison, 2005). One such film is Nelson Pereira dos 
Santos’A Terceira Margem do Rio (1994), a co-production with 
French Centre National du Cinema and dos Santos’ company 
Regina Films, an adaptation of a novel by Joao Guimaraes that 
centers on a man who abandons his family in order to live in a 
canoe in the middle of a rural river. 

Other examples of successful Brazilian features are Carlos 
Reichenbach’s Alma Corsaria (1994), a freewheeling story of an 
introverted Sao Paolo intellectual, Torres, obsessed with death 
( Variety.com ); and Walter Salles and Daniela Thomas’ crime- 
drama Foreign Land (1995), a story of Brazilian expatriates who 
get mixed up with the Lisbon underworld ( Rottentomatoes.com). 
In 1996 the Brazilian government amended the audiovisual law 
to increase the tax deduction granted to companies for investing 
in national productions. After this incentive, several other films 
were made, gaining not only domestic success but also 
international recognition, including Walter Salles’ international 
award-winner Central Station (1998), which gained global 
distribution through Sony Pictures. However, despite the re- 
emergence of Brazilian cinema and the success of several films 












Foreign Land — Chased by the 
mob, Paco has been hurt and Alex 
is escaping with him. Alex keeps 
dreaming of going back home, 
promising Paco she’ll take him 
back to Brazil. 



Foreign Land — This low-budget 
film portraying migration and 
international crime has captivated 
the public. It differs from other films 
in its locations—Sao Paolo and 
Lisbon — as well as for its use of 
Brazilian popular music utilized to 
market the film internationally. 


made under these laws, the situation of the industry as 
dependant on state regulation and support is problematic. 

Some Brazilian filmmakers, like Carlos Diegues, for example, 
have accused the government of President Luis Inacio Lula da 
Silva of manipulating policy in order to influence film content 
(Johnson, 2005). Another problem remains the overpowering 
presence of Hollywood in the market, controlling bookings in 
domestic theaters and distribution worldwide. This leaves 
Brazilian producers with not much choice except to depend on 
U.S. companies for the distribution of their products 
internationally. The films that have achieved global distribution 
are those distributed by the MPAA member companies 
Columbia, Warner, and Fox (Shaw and Dennison, 2005). 

Peru now 

In Peru, the Fujimori government in 1994, pressured by 
filmmakers and some cultural institutions, passed a film law 
(26370), creating the Consejo Nacional de Cinematografia 
(CONACINE) as the regulatory institution for promoting and 
overseeing the film industry. This institution, first linked to the 
Ministry of Education, is currently operating under the Instituto 
Nacional de Cultura (INC). CONACINE, however, did not start 
functioning until 1996 when Jose Perla Anaya became its 
president. CONACINE has a mandate to organize a twice-yearly 
competition of screenplays and give financial support to the 
winners, so that they can produce their films. The law stipulates 
that there be three prizes for each competition, and that the 
money be dispersed in three payments: at the beginning of the 
production, at the end of the shooting schedule, and once the 
film is completed and is ready for distribution. 

The state is supposed to allocate $1.5 million annually for 
CONACINE to award the winning competitors. However, in a 
country like Peru, pervaded by fiscal instability, filmmakers 
competing for the awards cannot count on the fulfillment of 
funding promises. Between 1996 and 2001 the state had given 
out only 10-15% annually of the actual amount offered (Nunez, 
2002; Salomon, 2004). Representative of this situation is the 
independent creation of a clip circulating on YouTube. The clip is 
a collage of images of different Peruvian films that aims to 
demonstrate what could be produced in the country if only 



Dias de Santiago/Santiago's Days 

— Pietro Sibille, a previously 
unknown Peruvian actor, enacts 
the edginess of the demobilized 
vet. 



Dias de Santiago/Santiago's Days 
— The film borrows from Taxi 
Driver by exploring the psychology 
of a war veteran who is like a time 
bomb ready to explode any minute 
against the society that has 
alienated him. Santiago is an anti- 
hero who doesn’t receive the 
respect of his fellow citizens after 
having fought an internal war 
where he feels he saved the 
nation. 


CONACINE were properly funded to disburse awards according 
to the law. 

Since CONACINE’s creation, only about dozen movies have been 
completed under this law. One of the first features was Ciudad de 
M (2000) by Felipe Degregori, a drama about “M,” a young man 
living in Lima in a precarious unemployment. His only chance to 
get out of poverty, he thinks, is to become a “mule” for drug 
dealers exporting cocaine to Miami. Although this film did not 
have major distribution in movie theaters internationally, it was 
distributed in European television through Television Espanola. 

Colombia now 

In Colombia, in 1997 the government passed a law for cultural 
promotion (Ley 397), creating with this the Ministry of Culture 
and a general law for culture under which cinema is considered a 
national patrimony. This law delineates the general 
characteristics for cultural activities that ought to receive state 
support, and it also provides guidelines for domestic film 
productions and co-productions in order to recognize them as 
"national cinema." Following that, in 2003 the government 
passed a law exclusively for film: Ley de Cine 814 [Film Law 814]. 
This law protects the film industry declaring in its First Article: 

“Por su caracter asociado directo alpatrimonio 
cultural de la Nacion y a laformacion de la 
identindad colectiva, la actividad cinematografica es 
de interes social.’’(Ley 814, 2003 as it appears in 
www.elojoquepiensa.udg, last accessed 2/21/06) 

[“Film is an activity of social interest due to its 
character of direct association with the cultural 
patrimony of the nation and the formation of 
collective identity”] (My translation). 

This law aims to benefit the entire chain of the Brazilian film 
industry—producers, distributors and exhibitors. It asks all of 
them to participate in the development of the industry; thus the 
distributors and exhibitors must contribute to a national fund 
with 8.5% of their total revenues, and the producers with 5% 
(www.ojoquepiensa.udg, last accessed 5/21/06). The collected 
funds are redistributed for productions and co-productions as 
soft loans or as contingency monies for financial institutions 
investing in domestic productions. A film with domestic and 






Dias de Santiago/Santiago's Days 
— Santiago works as a cab driver 
to earn some money since he can’t 
find a regular job in the depressed 
Peruvian economy. Clients bargain 
to pay him less than regular taxis. 



international success created under this law is El Rey (2004) by 
Jose Antonio Dorado, “a fictionalized account of Jaime Caicedo, 
Colombia’s largely unknown drug lord, a violent but Robin 
Hood-type figure who rose to power during the 1970s in Cali” 
(Pratt, 2005). (Clip: El Rey) 

Apart from the laws that are allowing a re-emergence of film 
production, television plays an important role. Many film 
producers are partnering up with domestic and international 
television or cable networks. These partnerships provide 
production capital, advertising time on national television during 
the film’s release, and secure exhibition of films on the small 
screen. Television in Latin America has managed to become 
financially more viable than film due to its mainly commercial 
nature. Networks such as Rede Globo and Televisa, for example, 
have the financial power to produce or co-produce films in their 
countries and internationally. Rede Globo is part of the Marihno 
family conglomerate Globo, which owns newspapers, radio, 
television and film companies. In fact, good examples of Globo’s 
co-production engagements with successful independent 
filmmakers are Walter Salles Central Station (1998) and 
Fernando Meirelles’s City of God (2002). 


Dias de Santiago/Santiago's Days 
— Santiago strikes up a friendship 
with a classmate from his institute, 
but his twisted obsession for 
“saving” people will later scare her 
and put her in danger. 



Dias de Santiago takes up the 
aftermath of war for a young 
Peruvian man who fought against 


The melodrama Central Station tells the story of Dora a retired 
schoolteacher who makes ends meet by helping the illiterate 
writing their letters to family or friends. She takes charge of a boy 
whose mother has died in an accident outside the Central 
Railway Station, and they both go on a journey into an 
impoverished northeast part of Brazil. After the film’s success in 
Brazil, it went on to win awards at Sundance Film Festival, the 
Berlin Film Festival, the Golden Globe, and it was nominated for 
two Oscars. In a different, neo-realist style, City of God offered a 
depiction of lumpen young men's life in th efavelas of Rio de 
Janeiro and went to be nominated for four Oscars and the 
Golden Globe, in addition to winning the New York Film Critics 
Circle Award and the Visions Award at the Toronto Film Festival. 
These two films have gone on to be widely distributed in DVD. 

The fact is that now film is not limited to the big screen, but it 
can have distribution in television, cable, satellite, VHS, DVD, 
and even the Internet. This proliferation of outlets opens up 
many opportunities for national and international collaboration. 
Television networks such as HBO, French Canal Plus, Spanish 
Television Espanola, British Channel 4, and German ZDF are 
increasingly involved in co-productions with Latin American 





the Shining Path guerrilla 
movement in compulsory military 
duty. 



Dias de Santiago — Santiago’s 
home life is difficult because of his 
lack of stable work. His wife 
supports the household, and his 
frustration about this situation 
leads him to domestic violence. 

The film cuts back and forth from 
color to black and white, 
representing Santiago’s different 
psychological moments. Black and 
white footage represents what's 
going on inside Santiago’s head 
while color footage represents 
daily life, that is, it sets up a 
contrast betwen the dark, ticking- 
bomb side of his personality vs. the 
daily, chaotic, urban life of Lima. 


filmmakers. In this manner, these television networks can secure 
a product for their international distribution networks while 
profiting from theatrical exhibition as well. However, 
distribution through most of these channels still requires 
engagement with those who control them. Local producers 
remain constrained by the agendas set by global distributors 
owning these outlets. Thus national cinema is still dependent on 
a series of factors for its sustainability. 

We can say with certainty that television in Latin America has 
been more successful in sustaining itself as compared to cinema. 
As mentioned before, TV's commercial nature and its ability to 
sell advertisement airtime makes it more viable than film. After 
fifty years of existence in the region, local television networks 
produce enough content for domestic consumption. In fact, today 
most of the primetime hours are filled with locally produced 
shows while off primetime tends to be filled mostly with 
programming from U.S. networks (Martinez, 2000; Staubhaar, 
2007). Large local networks export programs regionally and 
globally as well, especially telenovelas, comedy shows, talk 
shows, and variety shows (Straubhaar, 2007). Brazil, despite 
being a Portuguese-speaking country, has become the major 
exporter of telenovelas and miniseriesin the region and 
worldwide simply through dubbing their products to Spanish and 
other languages. 

In many cases people watch these transnational products created 
within the region more than they consume CNN, HBO, or MTV 
(Straubhaar, 2007). Also important to take into account is the 
more recent Venezuelan creation of Telesur, a pan-Latin 
American television network created to counterweight CNN 
while also promoting Latin American integration. This network’s 
headquarter is in Caracas, but it has correspondents in 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, Brazil, Haiti, 
Uruguay and the U.S. (Telesur.com). This kind of development 
should indicate to us that the usual global media players, 
although remaining leaders, are at least challenged in certain 
regions of the world where local producers have achieve the 
capacity of transnationality due to regional trade agreements and 
satellite and digital technologies. 

Conclusion: twenty first century realities 

Randal Johnson (2005) comments on Brazilian cinema that 
many younger filmmakers in that country have departed from 
and largely broken free of the ideology of their predecessors (p. 
19). They are taking up new themes more in tune with their 
current personal, political, and social realities, while at the same 
time understanding that if their cinema is to survive, they must 
adapt to market and economic forces. Hence, Brazilian 


filmmakers are adapting to the new geopolitical and global 
economic order in which their country is submerged. They do 
this primarily by opting for co-productions and engaging in 
international distribution through local and global companies 
that control the markets. 

In the Peruvian case the newer generation of filmmakers, with 
less opportunity to engage in co-productions, are opting to use 
digital technologies to their advantage. Those who cannot afford 
to shoot in film are making low budget productions by shooting 
in high definition video for blowing up to film. Of course, this 
challenges definitions of “film” per se, but certainly we need to 
take such low-budget shooting and editing into consideration as 
more filmmakers and videomakers are using new technologies to 
cut costs. Furthermore, many filmmakers shooting in high 
definition video do not even blow up to film but create DVDs 
ready for local independent distribution. 

Those very few in Peru who are still using film shoot mostly 
ini6mm to be blown up to 35mm. As Peruvian filmmaker Luis 
Figueroa[3]_said to me in a conversation in 2002 

“In Peru films are ‘handmade’ because we are still 

lacking the resources, but that does not stop us.” 

Figueroa was referring to the struggling and almost “artisan” 
mode of film production common in Peru where most 
filmmakers do not work with high-end technology or large crews. 
Mostly they use amateur actors, and they generally need to know 
how to do everything in the production process, from camera 
work to sound to editing, in case the budget runs short. However, 
Figueroa is proud of the fact that despite all the odds, Peruvian 
filmmakers keep on attempting to make domestic narratives that 
speak to local realities. 

It is relevant to point out that Peruvian filmmaker Josue Mendez, 
director of Dias de Santiago (2005 )[Santiago’s Days ] has 
created a masterpiece that is far from merely artisan. The film’s 
aesthetic and technical quality are highly competitive with films 
like City of God (2002) and Y Tu Mama Tambien (2001),for 
example. The story of Dias de Santiago, somewhat inspired in 
Scorsese’s Taxi Driver (1976), uses cutting back and forth 
between color and black-and-white sequences to convey the 
edginess of Santiago’s state of mind. Although not overtly 
political, this film makes a sharp commentary on the politics of 
Peru’s internal war that took place in the decades of the 1980s 
and 1990s; it takes up the aftermath of war for the 
disenfranchised lower class young men who fought against the 
Shining Path guerrilla movement while serving in compulsory 
military duty. It's a socially conscious movie that is also 
commercially viable. The acting is convincing with a magnificent 
performance by Pietro Sibille, a previously unknown local actor. 


Brazilian, Peruvian, and Colombian filmmakers have not totally 
abandoned making social commentary to reflect on their nations' 
current history. As Johnson (2005) and Shaw (2007) say, many 
of the filmmakers from the newer generations understand that 
entertainment and social commentary can go together and that 
despite Latin American directors' obligatory new relation with 
the international market, films remain a vehicle for cultural and 
identity affirmation. While most Latin American films are still 
rooted in national preoccupations (Shaw, 2007), we can also see 
that the pressure to compete globally, in particular against 
Hollywood movies, influences filmmakers thematically and 
aesthetically. 

The inevitable and pervasive U.S., European, and to some extent 
Asian models of film, television, and advertisement have made 
their mark on Latin American cinema (Thussu 2004; Johnson 
2005). While neo-realism remains one of the most influential 
aesthetic forms, successful films from the turn of this century are 
using unusual camera angles and fast editing techniques 
borrowed from advertisements. Crude violence, a staple of drama 
and action in Hollywood films, has also been widely embraced 
and is seen, for example, in films such as Amores Perros (2001) 
and City of God (2002). 

These two films share domestic and international success based 
on their powerful stories where violence is constant. Their 
cinematic jolt is based on their impressive editing; and the 
superb acting by professional and non-professional actors deliver 
the stories and grab the audience. Based on their subject matter, 
we can say that these films are targeting primarily a young adult 
audience. City of God links itself to neo-realism by presenting the 
crude reality of life in Brazilian favelas and using real street 
children who, for the most part, are playing some aspects of their 
own lives. Amores Perros is a triptych of overlapping and 
intersecting narratives, exploring the lives of various characters 
living in Mexico City who are propelled into unforeseen and 
destructive dramatic situations ( Rottentomatoes.com ). Films in 
Latin America produced in the last eight years, despite all the 
limitations and flaws in the cinema laws in these nations, have 
moved far from "imperfect cinema," which characterized much of 
Latin American cinematography in previous decades. 

The re-emergence of Latin American cinema is also stimulating 
the creation of international festivals aimed at creating a regional 
market. Festivals serve as marketing tools for national and 
international productions. Participating and exhibiting in 
festivals provides prestige. Winning or being nominated for a 
prize can secure distribution. In Latin America almost every 
country has an international film and video festival. These have 
proven essential for creating markets within this geo-cultural 



region. 


While for most of the 1980s and 1990s the Havana Film Festival 
was the major Latin American film festival (and to a certain 
extent it still is), other festivals are gaining relevance in the 
region providing new spaces for filmmakers. Some festivals that 
are becoming popular destinations for Latin American films and 
filmmakers include 

• Encuentro Latinoamericano de Cine in Lima — also known 
as Lima Latin American Film Festival (Peru), 

• Mar del Plata Film Festival (Argentina), 

• Valdivia Film Festival (Chile), 

• Rio de Janeiro Film Festival, 

• Sao Paulo International Film Festival (Brazil). 

In addition, a growing number of festivals have been generated 
by the presence of large diasporic communities in the U.S. and 
Europe. A sizeable Spanish-speaking market in both continents 
share language, historical roots, migrant conditions, and 
nostalgia for the countries they left. One of the ways immigrants 
stay in touch with their communities is through media, both 
through feature film, often on DVD, and television. 

Some examples of diasporic festivals significant for Latin 
American film and DVD distribution are these in the United 
States: 

• San Francisco Chicano and Latino Film Festival, 

• Chicago Latino Film Festival, 

• H avana Film Festival New York 

In Europe there are 

• Huelva (Spain) Latin American Film Festival, 

• London Latin American Film Festival, and 

• Rotterdam International Film Festival, which always 
includes a fair selection of Latin American films. 

Other international festivals that have been excellent venues for 
Latin American films are the 

• San Sebastian Film Festival (Spain), 

• Sundance, 

• Berlin Film Festival, 

• Cannes. 

Over the past twenty years Brazil, Peru and Colombia have 
participated in most of the festivals mentioned above. 
Filmmakers such as Lombardi, Meirelles, Salles among others 
have been awarded prizes in some of these festivals, boosting 
their careers and the ability to keep producing locally and 



internationally. 


Although currently in Peru, film no longer plays a part in state 
national cultural projects, the filmmakers who dare to keep 
producing still see this cinema as a cultural force and an 
important medium for shaping the evolution of society at 
different levels (Alberto Duran, 2004).[4]_Peruvian filmmakers 
and their supporters have pressured President Toledo’s 
government (2001-2006), and most likely will continue to press 
the current government of President Alan Garcia to rearticulate a 
more viable film law that responds to current local economic 
needs and is more realistic about posing goals that the state can 
fulfill in an ongoing way. 

While the Colombian state is taking a more serious stand and 
working towards a more comprehensive and viable film policy, 
with moderate success, in the Brazilian case we can say that the 
state does not see film as a national project but as a global 
business that if well-managed may bring cash and stability to the 
local industry. Perhaps in the future, the Brazilian film industry 
might not need as much state support and could primarily 
depend on a system of domestic and international co¬ 
productions. 

After all, co-production is not new to Latin American countries, 
particularly in Brazil. Carlos Diegues (1982) already has 
commented on the fact that before state laws were set in place to 
promote and protect the Brazilian national cinema, co¬ 
productions were one of the modes of production. He lamented 
the kinds of co-productions done back then, saying that co¬ 
production used to be 

"a valid alternative, but, at the same time, was defiled 
by bad taste and by the most sordid commercialism, 
representing, finally a form of cultural prostitution" 
(p. 272 ).[ 5 ] 

It would be naive to think that in the 21st century Latin American 
filmmakers and their states could be so purist as to live and 
create in isolation from the rest of the world, especially while 
trying to sustain a certain amount of industrial growth and 
international distribution. We can only hope that the filmmakers 
who are committed to their national identities will re-vamp these 
impoverished film industries while using the new economic order 
to their advantage — without falling into what Diegues has 
described as cultural prostitution. 
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Notes 


[1] Emilio Salomon is a Peruvian producer with whom I worked on 
several movies during the 1980s. He communicated this 
information to me in a personal conversation about the situation 
of cinema law in Peru dreturn to page 1 of essay 1 

[2] The person who uploaded the clip to YouTube indicates release 
dateas 1999. This is erroneous. The film was produced throughout 
1999, and released in 2000. 

[3] Luis Figueroa is a Peruvian filmmaker, member of the Cine 
Club Cuzco, and the School of Cuzco Cinema during the 1950s and 
1970s. 

[4] Alberto Duran is a Peruvian filmmaker involved in pressing the 
government for a new film law. He is the author of Peruvian film 
Alias la Gringa among several other features. 

[5] This quote comes from Cinema Novo, an article written by 
Carlos Diegues and published in Randal Johnson and Robert Stam 
(1982), Brazilian Cinema. The article has been reprinted in 
Michael Martin's (1997) New Latin American Cinema. 
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Shots of wide open spaces in 
Morocco ... 


Babel : 

Pushing and reaffirming 
mainstream cinema's 
boundaries 

by Marina Hassapopoulou 

Any attempt to summarize Alejandro Gonzalez Inarritu ’s Babel 
(2006) is bound to be reductive, mainly because a film synopsis 
aims to impose a sense of linearity and causality that does not do 
justice to Babel’s complexity. However, to conceptualize a plot 
constitutes the inevitable act of trying to impose coherence on a 
work that consciously refuses to be pinned down. It turns out 
that Babel can actually be summarized in a linear manner - even 
if that linearity is the end result of fragmentary storylines and 
varying experimental sequences. Although the film initially 
appears to be lacking a central focus - especially in its scrambled 
up chronology and its geographic diversity - it unfolds in a 
puzzle-like manner that eventually interlocks the seemingly 
incongruent storylines. The chain of events is as follows: a deaf 
Japanese girl (Chieko) is the daughter of a Japanese 
businessman who gives a rifle to his Moroccan friend as a gift; 
that man sells it to another man whose son uses it to accidentally 
shoot the U.S. woman (Susan) vacationing in Morocco with her 
husband (Richard). Back home, their kids cross the Mexican 
border while under the supervision of their nanny (Amelia), 
whose nephew contributes to her eventual deportation from the 
U.S. For some viewers, such a causality between events might 
seem implausibly fatalistic, while others may feel consoled by the 
fact that the film's narrative evinces an eventual possibility of 
coherence, albeit forced. 

Babel initially comes off as an uncompromising testament of 
artistic innovation, but - like all commercial films - its 
eccentricity is, in fact, compromised for the sake of mainstream 
appeal, fil fopen endnotes in new window) Babel capitalizes on 
the viewers’ instinctive desire for making meaning, first by 
withholding or suspending that meaning, and finally by offering 
viewers the satisfaction of detecting meaning and unity in the 





















seemingly arbitrary. Ultimately, Babel falls back on thematic 
cliches - such as female victimization and cultural Othering - in 
order to help viewers decipher the storyline's elusive meaning. 
This kind of social legibility undermines the film’s potential for 
destabilizing mainstream cinematic codes and ideologies. 
Nonetheless, Babel provides a useful case study in examining 
how far artistic innovation can push the boundaries of 
mainstream cinema without jeopardizing the prospect of 
commercial success. 


... provide a stark contrast to 
establishing shots of Tokyo, in an 
attempt to convey geographical 
diversity. 



The rifle that triggers the chain of 
events ... 



Audience reception and closure 

Although not strictly a Hollywood production, Babel - written by 
Guillermo Arriaga and directed by Alejandro Gonzalez Inarritu - 
is one of those films that exemplify Hollywood postmodernism at 
its most profitable. Any concrete definition of postmodern 
cinema is inevitably reductive, but theorization nonetheless 
provides a useful starting point in conceptualizing a cinema that 
is both modern by nature [i.e. as a medium] and postmodern in 
form. Babel fits the definition of a postmodern cinema that is, 
according to Carl Boggs and Tom Pollard, 

“characterized by disjointed narratives, a dark view of 
the human condition, images of chaos and random 
violence, death of the hero, emphasis on technique 
over content, and dystopic views of the future. ”[2] 

However, since Babel is part of the new crop of commercial 
postmodernism in cinema, its subversive style does not 
completely alienate viewers. In order to attract international 
audiences, postmodern films desiring mainstream success make 
themselves accessible to viewers by retaining at least one 
classical aspect of storytelling. In the case of Babel, viewers are 
eventually rewarded for their patience by gaining insight into the 
interconnections between the four [initially] disjointed narrative 
strands. Most viewers and many film reviewers expect some kind 
of closure by the end of a film. Babel’s fragmentary vistas lure in 
viewers and sustain their interest by the implicit promise of some 
kind of revelation by the end of its visual and structural 
conundrum. 


... can be traced back to the 
Japanese businessman. 
Photographic evidence connects 
two of the characters and 
foreshadows underlying 
connections between seemingly 
disparate storylines. 


Arguably, mainstream cinema has become more susceptible to 
different modes of experimentation. According to various film 
critics and historians, mainstream cinema in the U.S. has been 
introducing innovative and experimental approaches to 
filmmaking since the breakdown of rigid studio control since the 
1960s and the subsequent emergence of New Hollywood cinema. 
Consequently, the notion of “mass audiences” became (and is 
still becoming) more diverse in its meaning. Boggs and Pollard 









assert that film audiences 



“have become younger, more affluent, better 
educated, more cinematically sophisticated, more 
attuned to new ideas, techniques, and motifs, and 
more accustomed to a generation of actors famous for 
their nonconformist or ‘outlaw’ roles.” (98) 

It would therefore be reductive to assume that all viewers expect 
to get the same thing out of their film experience (not everyone 
seeks entertainment and escapism, for example). 


Out of focus images contribute to a 
feeling of isolation and ... 



... disorientation created by the 
disjunctive use of audio. 



Promoting the soundtrack in more 
ways than one: Takashi Fujii’s 
song, “Oh My Juliet!” plays in the 
background while his music video 
briefly appears in the foreground. 


Nevertheless, the numerous reviews that measure Babel’s merit 
by the enlightenment it offers (in relation to its storylines) prove 
that the majority of viewers still expect coherence, closure and/or 
catharsis by the end of a mainstream film. Case in point is Molly 
Templeton’s critique of Babel, “A Weave of Lives: Making 
Connections Across the Gulf of Isolation,” published in the 
Eugene Weekly newspaper. Templeton warns her readers that “it 
takes time for the film to sink in,” but also assures them that 

“watching its flawed, struggling characters make their 
way through an unpredictable world is strangely, 
inexplicably rewarding... it’s time well spent” [my 
emphasis]. 

Similarly, Colin Covert, of the Minneapolis Star Tribune, praises 
the film for 

“teasing out suspense here, adding foreboding there, 
bringing in a surge of crushing pathos, but then 
providing a blessed note of hope and reconciliation” 

[my emphasis]. 

Whether the film’s goal is, indeed, to reward its viewers for 
putting up with its confounding narrative structure and to 
provide a note of optimism is ultimately irrelevant. The film may 
not be making any claims to provide closure and emotional 
catharsis, but it seems that the majority of viewers wish to 
interpret the ending that way. The illusion - or, in this case, the 
reality - that artistic expression must be made accessible (and, 
therefore, comprehensible) to wide audiences makes it seem as 
though artistic vision must inevitably be compromised for the 
sake of mainstream appeal. This artistic compromise might be, 
however, the only way for experimental and avant-garde cinema 
to cross over to the mainstream. 


In the film industry, films are not just testaments of artistic 
vision: they are also a commodity. This means that product 
diversification and differentiation are essential for competing in 
an increasingly competitive international film market. In the case 
of Babel, differentiation comes in the form of its cultural 











Santiago wringing a chicken’s neck 
right before the wedding ceremony 
in Mexico. 



Young Mike’s astonishment at this 
act of butchering mirrors most 
viewers' shock. 


diversity, scrambled up chronological sequence, and seemingly 
disconnected narratives that promise viewers a unique viewing 
experience. 

Disordered cinema: a brief overview 

Fragmented narratives and convoluted plots have become a 
trend in contemporary cinema. Films such as Crash (2005), 
Syriana (2005), The Good Shepherd (2006), and Premonition 
(2007) represent only a few of the most recent examples of the 
narrative and stylistic experimentation permeating mainstream 
cinema. Television has also picked up on this trend: Lost is 
possibly the most profitable example of non-linear, puzzle-like 
storylines on primetime television that has, debatably, managed 
to sustain suspense and simultaneously build a solid fanbase.[3] 
Nonetheless, stylistic experimentation has a limit if a film aims to 
reach a wide audience. Accordingly, most mainstream examples 
of cinema desordonne (= disordered cinema, David Denby’s 
term) confirm David Bordwell’s observation: 

“the Setup is tantalizingly fragmentary, but the plot 
becomes steadily linear, presenting more sequential 
scenes... as it proceeds... achieves closure, and it 
motivates this [closure] as at once random and 
determined” (102). 


In international cinema, disordered and multilayered storylines 
are nothing new. Examples range from Akira Kurosawa’s 
Rashomon (1950) to Tom Tykwer’s Run Lola Run (1998). 
Closure in less commercial forms of cinema desordonne is 
usually more elusive and subjective than the contrived closure in 
films like Crash and Memento (2000). The closure in French 
director Alain Resnais’ disordered storylines, for instance, is self¬ 
reflexive: it is aware of its contrived nature but also of the 
necessity of closure (or Fin, the End). Resnais can be regarded as 
one of the predecessors of disordered cinema. Significantly, a 
recurring preoccupation in Resnais’ films is the precarious 
relationship between memory and reality, a theme that a lot of 
recent desordonne films dwell on. Resnais’ disordered films may 
not provide narrative closure, but they do provide a kind of 
emotional closure. 


Hiroshima My Love (Hiroshima Mon Amour, 1959) and Last 
Year at Marienbad ( L’Annee Derniere a Marienbad, 1961) 
present disjunctive recreations of their leading characters’ pasts, 
filtered through various stages of consciousness and perception. 
Both films ultimately refuse to rest on a single interpretation of 
the past and offer no clear insight into the lovers’ future. 
However, both films arrive at a certain degree of emotional and 
aesthetic closure right before the ending. The couples in each 



Together for now — the lovers 
visually reunite for the last scene in 
Resnais’ Hiroshima Mon Amour. 


film are reunited, even if that reunion happens primarily on a 
visual level. In other words, Elle and Lui in Hiroshima, and A 
and X in Marienbad occupy the same visual space in the closing 
scene. Hiroshima’s ending suggests that the couple may soon 
forget about their affair, just as the tragedies and scars of the past 
(Hiroshima, World War II) may soon be forgotten by the world. 
Despite this harsh reality, Elle and Lui are shown together in the 
closing scene of Hiroshima, even though they have already 
decided that their relationship is doomed. Lui’s tight clasping of 
Elle’s hand hints at a desire for connectedness, even if that 
connection is fleeting. As a viewer, I find it hard not to detect a 
glimmer of hope in the lovers’ body language. 


In the closing scene of Marienbad, A and X are seen walking next 
to each other, something that I interpret as a positive sign 
because X is no longer walking behind A, and now they are, as 
the voiceover says, “together at last.” Therefore, even if the future 
is uncertain for both couples, they remain together in the final 
mise en scene. Resnais’ disordered narratives provide an 
alternative example of closure to the one Bordwell talks about 
above. My point in alluding to Resnais’ work is to show that even 
avant-garde cinema can narratively provide closure for viewers, 
even if that closure is subjective and problematic. However, to 
consider the historical trajectory of this kind of film, here looking 
back to Resnais, raises an important question regarding the 
current state of cinema desordonne and mainstream viewership. 
Are mainstream audiences finally becoming equated to knowing 
audiences (dare I call them a “cine-elite”?) who sought out 
Resnais and other avant-garde directors? Is the Hollywood 
mainstream finally ready for the kind of experimentalism 
previously limited to selected audiences and directors? 


Go to page 2 
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SEX, DRUGS, GUNS, 
andTERRORESM 

Mow Babel Became 
EsYearns Dark-Horse 
Oscar Contender 


"Sex, Drugs, Guns, and Terrorism" 
— Entertainment Weekly's cover 
reduces Babel's complexity to a 
cliched tagline. 



A husband in agony: the framing of 
this publicity still draws attention to 
Pitt’s face and suggestively 
commends the actor’s dramatic 
performance. 


Subjective subtitling and disjointed audio 

In my opinion, stylistic and narrative eccentricity in box office 
hits is usually nothing but a gimmick to lure audiences by 
promising them something different (and establishing product 
differentiation), while at the same time recycling familiar 
cinematic practices to reassure viewers that “different” does not 
mean incomprehensible. In fact, “different” usually turns out not 
that different after all. The critical acclaim cause-and-effect films 
such as Babel and Crash have met - evident in Oscar 
nominations above all - might indicate that viewers are 
beginning to adopt a new, more flexible sensibility when it comes 
to watching films. But I do not think that the mainstream is quite 
ready to leave their comfortable viewing zone just yet. The jolts in 
Babel occur in brief, spasmodic doses that last long enough for 
viewers to become aware of the filmic composition... and are 
short enough so as not to completely deprive audiences of their 
viewing pleasure. Examples where Babel shakes the viewer out of 
a passive absorption of the film include sound experimentation 
and - in a more subtle way - the subtitles. 

The most viewers would not understand at least one of the 
languages in the film, so subtitles shape how the “foreign” 
characters are perceived. At times, a selective use of subtitles 
enhances an irreparable barrier between viewer and characters. 
For example, during the scenes where Chieko (Rinko Kikuchi) 
communicates in Japanese sign language with her other deaf 
friends, not everything “said” between the girls is communicated 
to the audience via subtitling, thus rendering the viewers as 
outsiders to the girls’ world. In this instance, the lack of subtitles 
exposes that we, as viewers, will never experience firsthand the 
reality of the girls’ situation. Moreover, the viewer is no longer 
granted a privileged position where communication barriers are 
overcome via the use of subtitles. Granted, sometimes we can 
infer what is being said. For example, when Chieko flashes some 
boys at the bar where she hangs out with her friends, her friends 
burst into laughter and one of them signs to the other girls 
something that probably means: “Did you see the look on their 
faces?” Since I do not know Japanese sign language, I am 
inferring this based on the tone and the fact that the girl does a 
sign gesture that possibly refers to the word “face.” 

In any case, the lack of subtitles forces the viewer to pay attention 








Chieko channel surfs TV in an 
apathetic manner... 



...yet the TV screen commands 
our attention by occupying the 
entire space of the film screen. 



The Japanese subtitles for this 
random program are not translated 
into English ... 


to the Japanese sign language and work towards extracting 
meaning, as opposed to having the dialogue mechanically 
conveyed through subtitles. At times, I felt frustrated at not being 
able to understand everything that was being said. Emotionally I 
could thus relate to the frustration Chieko was feeling whenever 
her deafness was holding her back. Unfortunately, many viewers 
are not even consciously aware of this selective subtitling (none 
of the reviews I have read makes reference to it), so such a meta- 
filmic awareness is probably lost on or at best a fleeting insight 
for the majority of viewers. 

Nonetheless, some more conspicuous experiments in form and 
plot are more likely to make viewers aware of Babel’s self¬ 
reflexive dimension. What I appreciated most about the film is its 
attempt to push the boundaries - albeit without transcending 
them - of conventional Hollywood storytelling. The viewer’s 
limited vista as a spectator is often emphasized. An example is 
when Susan (Cate Blanchett) gets shot on the bus, and we do not 
actually see who shot her. The mobile camera enhances the 
feeling of disorientation on the bus and the husband’s frantic 
state of mind. In an effort to decentralize that narrative, the film 
abruptly jumps to a volleyball game in Japan and suspends the 
tension from the previous scene. 

The jump cuts from one setting to a completely different context 
contribute to the viewer’s disorientation. The most effective use 
of the jump cut is when Susan is screaming while the Moroccan 
doctor is sewing her bullet wound. Susan’s scream is abruptly 
interrupted by a jump cut to a scene taking place at Chieko’s 
dentist’s office. The juxtaposition of high-pitched sound (in the 
first scene) and complete silence (muted sound in the next scene) 
creates an increased awareness of the filmic devices on the 
viewer’s part (such as post-production sound manipulation). 

In some of the scenes with Chieko, he film does not just show us 
what it is like to feel isolated and discriminated against due to a 
hearing disability; it goes even further and tries to convey the 
deaf girl’s [Chieko] subjectivity. This draws attention to the 
sound manipulation, and also to the fact that events are filtered 
through various sensibilities. The director’s experimentation with 
sound pushes the boundaries of what is “acceptable” for a 
mainstream film. Since film viewing is usually based on the 
viewer's sensory experience of an amalgamation of sound and 
images, a deaf person’s point of view cannot be conveyed for a 
prolonged period of time. There are times where the film 
completely mutes conversations: even though the deaf girls are 
not mute (we can sometimes hear them laugh, for instance), the 
exaggeration of the silenced sound makes it seem as though they 
are mute as well as deaf. In other instances, the muted sound is 
synchronous with a plot development; for example, the music in 
the nightclub sound is off when Chieko sees the guy she is 

















... but the Japanese news report 
on the shooting incident is 
accompanied by English subtitles 
to emphasize news' centrality in 
developing the storyline. The TV 
screen showing the Moroccan 
boy’s mug shot is central to the 
mise en scene. Chieko’s reflection 
in the mirror (screen right) is out of 
focus, thus allowing us to 
concentrate on the televised image 
of the Moroccan boy. The shot not 
only suggests a temporal jump in 
the storyline but also informs us 
that the police have found the right 
suspect. 



As the camera pans out, the TV 
screen becomes less integral to 
the space's composition but still 
commands our attention. Babel’s 
storylines visually converge thanks 
to technology and globalized news 
access. 


interested in kissing her friend. Paradoxically, the muted sound - 
that is, the complete absence of sound - points to the heightened 
tension (whereas, conventionally, there would have been a 
crescendo of sound or other sound effects to emphasize that 
mounting tension). The catchy dance music that starts playing 
once the group enters the club makes the viewer temporarily 
forget that Chieko cannot hear the music. As soon as the viewer 
starts getting into the beat, the music abruptly stops and thus 
shocks the viewer back into Chieko’s perspective. The moments 
where Chieko’s outlook is mediated to the viewer expose just how 
reliable film is on sound. Some viewers may regard the abrupt 
silences as fleeting insights into Chieko’s sensibility, while others 
might initially think that the film is damaged or that something is 
broken, especially if they are watching Babel on DVD. [4] [open 
endnotes in new window] 

The feel-good song playing in the club - “September/The Joker” 
(ATFC's Aces High Remix) by Earth, Wind & Fire and Fatboy 
Slim - reminded me of the role a soundtrack can play in a film’s 
commercial success.^] Babel’s award winning soundtrack 
consists of no less than 2 CDs, and features an array of global 
sounds that reflect the film’s multicultural mixture. Incidentally, 
the most memorable song in the film for me is the 
aforementioned “September/ The Joker” remix. This song is 
arguably the most commercial one on the soundtrack, and it is 
featured in the film at the most opportune moment, where sound 
(and is subsequent absence) is integral to the heightening of 
dramatic tension. The recurrent interruption of the music makes 
viewers want to listen to the entire song uninterrupted, and what 
better way to do that than buy the soundtrack? 

Most audiences would not be tolerant of prolonged silences, 
which is why we are only allowed partial (and brief) glimpses of 
Chieko’s disability. Inarritu’s experimentation with form and 
style forces viewers out of their comfort zone - but not for a 
prolonged period of time. The same kind of stylistic limit applies 
to the film’s use of the grotesque: we are forced to watch Anwar 
sew Susan’s wound since the camera remains fixated on this act, 
but the unsettling sight does not last for long. Similarly, the 
camera lingers on Santiago (Gael Garcia Bernal) wringing a 
chicken’s neck, but this controversial act of animal cruelty, or 
ordinary act for those who raise chickens for food, only lasts for a 
few seconds before our attention is turned to something new. 
Such examples of limited experimentation expose the boundaries 
of stylistic and visual representation in mainstream cinema. 
Cinematic experimentation in Babel ultimately gives way to the 
development of thematic unity, at least as far as the majority of 
audiences are concerned. 


Inarritu-Arriaga: making the crossover 







The couple’s ordeal brings them 
closer together. 



Female bodies provide the site for 
the culmination of melodramatic 
suffering. 


Babel is considered as the third and final installment in the 
Inarritu-Arriaga collaboration. Babel is the third installment to a 
trilogy which also consists of Amores Perros (2000) and 21 
Grams (2003). The three films have some recurring stylistic and 
thematic motifs, but are not connected to each other by any 
continuity in their plots or characters (although Gael Garcia 
Bernal and Adrianna Barraza star in two of the three films, 
playing different characters). Amores Perros deals with the 
theme of converging fates. 21 Grams takes this theme further by 
scrambling up the temporal sequence, and Babel takes the 
experimentation one step further by adding multiple countries/ 
settings to the mix. Amores Perros (shot in Mexico) could be 
regarded as the less “mainstreamed” of the three, while 21 
Grams is perhaps more communicative (to U.S. audiences) than 
Babel because of its setting and production (e.g. it was filmed in 
the United States and features a predominantly English-speaking 
cast). Amores Perros was nominated for Best Foreign Language 
Film in 2001, while 21 Grams made the crossover to “native” 
nominations such as the Best Actress category (Naomi Watts) 
and Best Supporting Actor (Benicio Del Torro). 21 Grams’s 
English-speaking, star-filled cast was what helped Inarritu’s work 
make the crossover to the U.S. mainstream, while Babel’s star 
appeal was what probably made many U.S. viewers sit through a 
film where subtitles occur in nearly half of its duration. 



Classic close-up: Amelia’s face 
highlights her anguish. 


Brad Pitt and - to a lesser extent - Cate Blanchett’s star appeal 
were regarded by many U.S. viewers as a gimmick that lured 
them into watching Babel. [6]_The U.S. promotion of the film - 
which mostly revolved around its Hollywood celebrities - created 
some false assumptions about the centrality of the Pitt and 
Blanchett’s performances in the film, and some critics expressed 
their disappointment at the fact that Pitt and - to a lesser degree 
- Blanchett did not get as much screen time as expected. Babel’s 
daring aspects, narratively speaking, like its multinational 
ensemble cast and large chunks of foreign-speaking dialogue, 
needed to be balanced by something U.S. audiences would 
recognize. In this case, Hollywood stars. Notably, it appears as 
though the makeup artists went to great lengths to make Brad 
Pitt as unglamorous looking as possible (and, perhaps, less all- 
American). However, the camera still lingers on his face on 
numerous occasions, reminding us of his internationally 
recognizable face. 


Critics such as Elizabeth Ezra and Terry Rowden maintain that 
mainstream U.S. cinema is becoming more prone- at least on the 
surface - to cultural exchange and diversity. Nonetheless, this 
cultural exchange and diversity need to be contained within a 
marketable framework that appeals to mass audiences globally. It 





What is she looking at? Susan’s 
gaze remains largely unmediated. 



Mediating a tourist’s viewpoint? On 
the tourist bus, Susan seems lost 
in her thoughts. 



Yet the reverse shot of the outside 
view, from inside the bus, makes it 
seem as though she is actually just 
staring outside the window. 


has been observed that the films that usually cross over are the 
ones with “higher production values and access to more 
extensive distribution networks and marketing campaigns” and 
are also, as Jigna Desai puts it, 

‘“Western friendly,’ adopting familiar genres, 
narratives, or themes in their hybrid production and 
setting.”[7] 

Babel offers U.S. audiences a glimpse of what other parts of the 
world are like without forcing them out of their comfort zone for 
too long. Subtitles are there to remind U.S. viewers that 
“foreignness” can be made accessible through the wonders of 
media technology and via relatable characters like Richard/Brad 
Pitt. 

Most viewers might not even notice that the subtitling is selective 
and that those supposed glimpses into other cultures are, for the 
most part, selected based on their relevance to the overarching 
storyline. A function of the subtitles is to draw our attention to 
the moments most integral to the overarching plot. In a way, the 
subtitles frame our limited perception of international media in 
the film since they mediate the essence of various internal 
newscasts. The news reports translated for us are the ones 
focusing on the shooting of Susan. The film tries to put into 
perspective how insignificant the shooting is for some of the 
characters by incorporating news reports on the event into a 
pastiche of commercials, nudity and other news. Still, the 
subtitles only translate the news relevant to the U.S. woman’s 
shooting. 

For example, as the incident is reported in Japan, the news 
report on the shooting is dismissed by Chieko as she is flipping 
through television channels in a blase manner. The TV screen - 
which takes up the entire frame - abruptly jumps from a 
Japanese girl being photographed jumping rope in her 
underwear, to what looks like a documentary on marine life (no 
English subtitles). Visually, the channel surfing is momentarily 
intercut by a shot of Chieko’s bored face and the sound of an 
explosion coming from the TV that suggests she has changed the 
channel once more. Then, while the camera is still focused on 
Chieko, subtitles pop up to accompany a newscaster’s voice. The 
subtitles indicate that Chieko’s channel surfing has stumbled 
onto something we need to pay attention to. Incidentally, Chieko 
stops changing channels long enough for us to hear (or, rather, 











read), “Moroccan officials are investigating suspects in the 
shooting of an American tourist,” and the camera tracks back so 
we can see mug shots of the suspects on TV. The camera’s 
broader view suggests a detachment from the television, but this 
detachment merely reflects Chieko’s disinterested attitude. As far 
as viewers are concerned, the subtitled newscast is the first hint 
that connects the Tokyo narrative to the Moroccan setting, and 
thus the first clue that indicates that all fragmentary stories are 
part of a larger, globalized puzzle. 

At first, the Tokyo story seems to be the segment most unrelated 
to the events taking place in Morocco. The establishing shots of 
the sparsely populated Moroccan setting are deliberately 
contrasted with the crowded shots of Tokyo in order to intensify 
how disparate these two places are. However, the film uses the 
classic technique of foreshadowing to hint at underlying 
connections between these two sections in Babel. The 
photograph showing Chieko’s father holding a rifle and kneeling 
next to Hassan Ibrahim (the man who sells the rifle to the 
Moroccan father in the beginning of the film) indicates that the 
rifle is the link between these two stories. 

Go to page 3 
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An impenetrable exterior: Susan 
filmed from outside the bus 
window. 





Female suffering, objectification, 
and victimization 

The web of globalized narratives intricately woven by Arriaga and 
Inarritu has a U.S. focus that helps center the overarching 
storyline and simultaneously helps viewers navigate through the 
convoluted plot. Much like the car crash that loosely connects the 
stories in Amores Perros to each other, the shooting of Susan is 
the incident that consistently reappears, influences and/or 
informs the other narratives in Babel, f S~| [open endnotes in new 
window! The Japanese father may have been the one who 
provided the weapon that started the chain of events, but if the 
victim were not American then the event of the shooting might 
not have taken international proportions. All media coverage on 
the shooting - Moroccan, U.S. and Japanese - lay emphasis on 
the victim’s nationality. Inevitably, the film’s underlying 
discourse becomes politicized - at least on the level of reception. 
This happens despite the fact that the film tries to evade any 
overt political associations by adopting the same tactic 
Hollywood uses to evade ideological clashes: that of 
personalizing sociopolitical conflicts. Inarritu himself claims that 
the “Babel” metaphor alludes to personal loneliness and 
isolation, rather than just linguistic and cultural barriers. 
According to Inarritu, 


“the most terrifying loneliness and isolation is the one 
Filming from outside a car is also a that we experiment with ourselves, our wives, and our 

technique used to convey Chieko’s children” (quoted in Levy), 

impenetrable exterior. 

The director’s humanist interpretation of Babel seems like an 
attempt to avoid discussing the inevitable political implications 
in his film (to be discussed in the next section). 




Chieko and her girlfriends are often 


The characters in Babel initially seem flat, and the jumps from 
one locality and situation to another do not allow us to 
adequately develop an emotional connection to any of them. But, 
as the film develops, there are various attempts to embellish the 
characters with an illusory three-dimensionality. Characters 
become more “real” - and thus more relatable - through their 
personal strife. Obviously, the individual performances must 
have appealed to the U.S. public because two of the actresses, 
Adrianna Barraza (Amelia) and Rinko Kikuchi (Chieko), were 
nominated for the Best Performance by an Actress in a 









framed with the camera’s 
objectifying gaze. 



Chieko disappears in the arms of 
her father... 



... but her body is once again 
rendered vulnerable when the 
camera tracks back to reveal her 
nakedness. 



Pleasure in looking: Yussef spies 
on his sister through a hole in the 
wall. 


Supporting Role Academy Award. 

Nevertheless, some critics interpret the characters’ individual 
suffering as a transparent attempt to make them appear three 
dimensional.[(^.Furthermore, suffering is deceptively 
individualized to detract from the fact that female bodies are 
actually the ones that become sites of melodramatic suffering. 
For a film that spends most of its time concentrating on its 
female characters’ plight, Babel’s female protagonists are not 
dynamically scripted. Yes, the women do dominate most of the 
narrative and thus have more on-screen time, but that is mostly 
because they become passive recipients of male-induced 
tragedies. Intentionally or not, Babel’s penchant for female 
victimization exposes an underlying conservatism when it comes 
to gender roles. Women’s bodies - particularly Amelia and 
Susan’s - become consumed by suffering. Consequently, these 
women are presented as (more or less) innocent victims of 
circumstance. Furthermore, as we later find out, those women 
are not just victims of fate: they are victims of the consequences 
of male actions. Amelia risks her life and gets deported out of 
fear of disobeying her boss’ (Richard) orders, while Susan gets 
shot by Yussef who got the rifle from his father (who in turn 
bought the rifle from a man who got it as a gift from Chieko’s 
father). Female victimization is thus something that occurs in all 
locales of the film and as a thematic motif, it provides an 
underlying sense of narrative cohesion. 

Female objectification is another motif that is both thematically 
and stylistically endorsed in Babel. The more attractive (by 
Hollywood standards) women become objects of the camera’s 
gaze, but their own gaze is rarely mediated. This mostly applies 
to Susan, who represents a Western ideal of beauty. Susan is 
dressed in a white blouse that makes her fair complexion and 
blonde hair stand out even more in the Moroccan setting. The 
camera frequently lingers on Blanchett’s face but does not 
penetrate the surface. We see her looking outside the bus 
window, for instance, but we do not see what she is looking at 
because her gaze remains largely unmediated to the viewer. The 
shots of the Moroccan desert and people as seen from inside the 
bus are primarily there to set the scene, so that Susan’s point of 
view represents a tourist’s detached point of view, or even a 
typical U.S. tourist’s superficial look at other cultures. 

Chieko is the culmination of female objectification and 
victimization in the film. Chieko is fetishized as an exotic ideal of 
sexuality, and strangely complements the visual embodiment of 
female purity/ victimization that Susan arguably represents. 
Chieko is presented as a typical shojo (= young girl). In Japan, 
the figure of the shojo has come to be regarded as a site of 
consumption and materialism. Chieko’s cluttered room acts as a 
manifestation of the shojo ’s consumerist drive. Outside Japan, 










Pleasure in being looked at: Zohra 
responds to and further provokes 
Yussefs taboo desire. 



The young boy’s incestuous desire 



... culminates in a controversial act 
of self-gratification. 


the shojo is - among other things - a symbol of taboo sexuality, 
primarily due to the shojo ’s young age.[io]_The film plays on that 
idea of the hypersexualized shojo by filming Chieko from angles 
that tease by revealing intimate parts of her body. The film seems 
to justify Chieko’s visual objectification as a reflection of her 
personality. In other words, her objectification is made to appear 
self-provoked because she actually pursues this to-be-looked-at- 
ness (to use Laura Mulvey’s term). Chieko’s longing for a male 
touch is presented in conjunction with the absence of patriarchal 
control in her household but also implies that she is secretly 
desiring that lost patriarchal control. Chieko’s obsession with 
attracting male attention is used as an excuse for the film’s 
objectification of her body. The fragmentary shots of her body 
parts (e.g. her buttocks and vagina) signify a loss of control on 
Chieko’s part as to how her body is mediated to others (both the 
viewers and the men she is surrounded by). Chieko measures her 
self-worth according to the male attention she attracts, and she is 
obsessed with how the male gaze(s) sees her. For example, when 
some boys fail to take her seriously, she complains to her girl 
friend that “they look at us like we’re monsters.” 

Ironically, Chieko’s story reaches closure when she emotionally 
reaches out to her father after being rejected by a series of 
emotionally unavailable men. The reaching out is not only 
emotional, but also - and most importantly - physical. In this 
final scene, a naked girl is embraced by her father as they stand 
on their apartment's balcony against a nighttime Tokyo view. 
Chieko’s pale naked body renders her vulnerable and creates a 
stark contrast next to her father’s dark suit. Her father visually 
covers up part of her nakedness by hugging her, which makes the 
underlying sexual connotations all the more disturbing. The 
narrative's forced closure conveyed by the camera zooming out to 
reveal an establishing shot of Tokyo undermines the fact that our 
last impression of Chieko consisted of seeing her glistening body. 

Incestuous desire is - to some extent - latent in the closing scene 
of Babel, but it is more manifest in the Moroccan segment of the 
story. In the first part of the film, Zohra (Wahiba Sahmi), the 
young sister of Yussef (Boubker Ait El Caid), the boy who shot 
Susan with the rifle, undresses while her brother spies on her 
through a hole in her room’s wall. Zohra is well aware of Yussef 
peeping; she welcomes his gaze and suggestively smiles at him. 
Yussef and a viewer’s scopophilic pleasure gets interrupted when 
the older brother, Ahmed, scolds Yussef. Ahmed implicitly 
reminds Yussef (and the viewer) that his desire is taboo, but 
Yussef does not appear to be embarrassed by his sexual 
attraction towards his sister. In fact, he masturbates shortly after 
he sees his sister naked. 


Since the very beginning of the film, Ahmed is made to feel less 









The women’s laughter at Ahmed’s 
clumsy shooting and lack of skill 
indirectly challenges his sense of 
masculinity. 



A manageable range of diversity: 
Babel’s DVD chapter divisions 
reveal the symmetrical structure of 
the film. The DVD chapters reveal 
a predictable rotation in the film’s 
move from one set of characters to 
the next: Moroccan - Mexican - 
U.S. - Japanese. 



Crash : Hollywood’s idea of ethnic 


competent than his younger brother because Yussef is better at 
shooting. Ahmed tries in vain to impress his father, and is 
envious of his brother’s dexterity when handling the rifle. The 
father’s approval is tied to each boy’s sense of masculinity, and 
the rifle is the measurement of that masculinity. Ahmed’s 
inability to shoot a target is, in his eyes, a form of castration: it 
deprives him of his self-worth and makes him even more eager to 
impress his father. Conversely, Yussef effortlessly embodies the 
hypermasculine qualities Ahmed covets. Surprisingly, the 
majority of critics have not commented on the incestuous desires 
manifest in the film, nor have they criticized the controversial 
images of young Yussef masturbating and proudly holding the 
rifle. 

Despite Babel’s avant-garde exterior, the aforementioned gender 
portrayals indicate that some aspects of the film must abide by 
certain conventions in order to compensate for more forward- 
moving elements such as stylistic and narrative experimentation. 

Transnationalism and political implications 

With a film title as ambitious as this, Babel’s five languages 
(English, Arabic, Spanish, Japanese and Japanese sign language 
)[n] and four “multicultural” settings (San Diego, Morocco, 
Tokyo and Mexico) do not even begin to encapsulate the diversity 
that the name of the film lays claim to. The film’s creators rework 
the myth of Babel as the source of the world’s linguistic and 
cultural diversity in light of global communication and 
transnationalism. On the surface, the film acts as a metaphor for 
transnationalism, defined as “the global forces that link people or 
institutions across nations” (Ezra & Rowden, l). The film’s 
cinematography consciously hints at such an interconnection 
between the initially fragmented storylines. Babel 
cinematographer Rodrigo Prieto states that the most challenging 
part in making the film was combining all the different locations, 
crews, languages and formats into a single movie. Prieto says that 

“it was important that it didn’t feel so different that it 
looked like different films spliced together. I wanted a 
different texture and feel for each part, but for them 
to be part of the same film”(Kaufman). 

For this reason, unifying aesthetic motifs were used visually to 
ease the transitions from one place to the next. An example of 
such construction of aesthetic unity is the use of the color red, 
which is used in all locations in varying shades and intensity. 

On a profounder level, however, Babel alludes to the 
miscommunications that persist despite -and sometimes 










diversity. 



Richard to Amelia: “This is an 
emergency! Cancel your son’s 
wedding!” 



A Wanted highway sign marks the 
entry into Mexico but also 
foreshadows Amelia's fate. The 
U.S.-Mexico border has a personal 
significance for the director, and 
the Wanted sign indicates his 
cultural stance. 



A colorful montage of a vast array 
of images from Mexico ... 


because of - technological advancements and global networks. 
The economic foundations of contemporary globalism are 
presented in the form of monetary exchanges, tourism and labor 
migration. The exchange of goods and money advances in 
conjunction with tourism in poor countries. In the film, material 
exchanges (e.g. the rifle, and even the exchange of family photos) 
only forge temporary cultural connections. A breakdown in 
communication may appear to have a domino effect because it 
permeates all locales in the film, but, in fact, some locales suffer 
more than others from this kind of disconnect. By the end of the 
film, characters seem to return to their cultural origins. Richard 
briefly connects with the medic Anwar when they share pictures 
of their children, but Richard basically sees Anwar’s friendship as 
a form of service and thus tries to offer him money in exchange 
for taking care of his wounded wife. The deportation of Amelia, a 
Mexican working as a domestic in the U.S., shows how some 
parts of the world (or, in this case, some ethnicities) do not 
benefit from global networking as much as others. While Babel 
ostensibly hints at the economic dynamics of tourism in poor 
countries and of labor migration, it fails to explore these 
dynamics. 

The film’s progressive emphasis on multinational identities 
backfires in the same way as Crash’s depictions of diversity do. In 
other words, it is hard to see beyond the nationality of the 
characters. Thus, most Babel reviews in the United States refer to 
the characters as “the Mexican nanny,” “the Moroccan father,” 
“the Japanese girl” instead of their scripted names. At the same 
time, critics persistently refuse to identify Pitt and Blanchett by 
the names of the characters they play, and refer to the two actors’ 
performances instead (which might suggest that their star texts 
make it hard for viewers to see them as characters rather than 
actors). 

In interviews, the director of Babel claims he does not have a 
specific political agenda, and chooses to emphasize the humanist 
implications of his work instead: 

“for me, the story is about how vulnerable and fragile 
we are as human beings, and when a link is broken, 
it's not the link that is rotten but the chain itself’ 

(Inarritu, quoted in Levy). 

In another interview, Inarritu once again insists that the film 

“is not about the physical borders, it's not [about] the 
politics of the government, it's about the politics of 
the human” (quoted in Stratton).[12]. 

However, this does not prevent some viewers from interpreting 
the focus of the globalist drama as 

















... bears the burden of representing 
the nation. 


“highly specific, with each case involving wrenching 
life-and-death situations that on one hand are highly 
circumstantial and didn't have to happen, but on the 
other involve socio-political fallout that speaks 
directly to the current moment” (McCarthy). 

Another example of a political reading is Tom Charity’s assertion 
that: 


“underneath its ‘We Are the World’ humanism, Babel 
comes with its own geo-political agenda. It's a critique 
of isolationism, power and privilege that is most 
explicit - or at least, assumes the greatest resonance 
- [in the part where] Western paranoia turns an 
accident into a full-blown international crisis.” 


Another reviewer, Scott Foundas, sees an even more straight¬ 
forward message to the film’s globalized setting, and claims that 
Inarritu and Arriaga 


“[make the] aggressive suggestion that we Americans 
and white Europeans are something less than 
exemplary citizens of the world, particularly in times 
of crisis.” 


Within the context of the film's narrative, the shooting accident 
inevitably assumes political motives. A random act of 
thoughtlessness escalates into rumors of a terrorist conspiracy in 
the U.S. (and Japanese) media. The U.S. embassy tells Richard 
on the phone that the incident is “all over the news, everybody’s 
paying attention, doing everything they can.” While Moroccan 
authorities speculate that the cause of shooting is an attempted 
robbery, the Moroccan media still make note of the fact that “the 
American government was quick to suggest a terrorist link.” 
Moreover, Susan’s Red Cross helicopter transportation is the 
climax to the part of the story taking place in Morocco. Susan and 
her husband’s aerial departure is witnessed by various Moroccan 
people: we see the local people gathered outside, looking up at 
the helicopter taking the American couple to the hospital. The 
U.S. couple not only becomes the center of this Moroccan 
gathering, but is also at the center of a media frenzy once they 
reach the hospital. Therefore, even if the film’s discourse does 
not ultimately favor the “Western” side of the story, the film’s 
focus suggests that the U.S. couple is the most influential part of 
the chain of events. 


Typically, the discourses underlying postmodern cinema are 
purposely depoliticized, or refrain from any overt political 
criticism. [i 3 ].In the case of Babel, however, the fact that the 
shooting incident manages either to affect or visually infiltrate 
other narrative segments forces us to recognize the centrality of 
Western identity in the film. Amelia (Adriana Barraza), the 


Mexican nanny babysitting the U.S. couple’s children back in 
California, is expected to make the U.S. children her priority at 
all costs. After his wife’s shooting, her boss tells Amelia: “This is 
an emergency, cancel your son’s wedding,” implying that his 
family matters more than hers. Amelia’s attempt to balance work 
and family obligations gets her deported and nearly killed; this 
melodramatic twist could be the film’s attempt to convey the 
absurdity in U.S. behavior and paranoia. Interestingly, whenever 
he is asked to make a comparison between the events of 9/11 and 
the function of terrorism in his film, the director refuses to make 
the focus of his film political. Although he was emotionally 
affected by the events of 9/11, he repeatedly claims that Babel is 
primarily about “the politics of human interaction” (Guillen). 

Inarritu’s diplomatic response to political readings of his film is, 
above all, a clever marketing move, given the fact that the film 
has been shown in countries with varying political convictions. 
But does a deliberately depoliticized reading of Babel make the 
film more transnational in its appeal? In other words, could 
Babel be seen as a metaphor for a transnational cinema that 

“imagines its audiences consisting of viewers who 
have expectations and types of cinematic literacy that 
go beyond the desire for and mindlessly appreciative 
consumption of national narratives that audiences 
can identify as their ‘own’”? (Ezra and Rowden’s 
definition of transnational cinema). 

If the reviews of Babel are any indication, then it is impossible to 
ignore the specificity of the national narratives - and therefore 
our own cultural/ political/ personal bias - in favor of a 
(surprisingly) homogenizing “transnationalist” response. 

In the film’s defense, the filmmaker does make an effort to keep 
an equal focus on all nationalities. Even the scene distribution in 
Babel aims to focus evenly (at least visually) on all characters/ 
settings (the character focus follows this symmetric pattern: 
Moroccan - Mexican -U.S. - Japanese, and repeats the rotation 
five times). Despite the film’s longer duration compared to most 
mainstream films (142 minutes), I think Arriaga and Inarritu’s 
attempts at conveying various nationalities are still restricted 
because of the many layers to the film. The creators’ flair for 
multiple, convoluted storylines means that some depth has to be 
sacrificed in other departments of the film, such as 
characterization. 

The fragments that make up Babel are not all equally shallow; 
this makes me look at the film as more than a “postmodern” 
accumulation of surfaces because I, as all viewers, am drawn to 
some parts of it more so than others. In other words, the film 
does not indiscriminately formulate a pastiche of surfaces. Some 
parts of the narrative and some characters stand out more than 




The Mexican wedding of Amelia's 
son. This particular ceremony ... 



... becomes the film's testament to 
Mexican vernacular traditions. 



Amelia’s secret romance is intercut 
with the wedding sequence. 


others, although of course this has a lot to do with individuas' 
film reception (perhaps more so than authorial intention). The 
Moroccan and Japanese settings, for instance, seem generic 
compared to the deeper depiction of Inarritu’s home country of 
Mexico; similarly, the Moroccan characters are (arguably) more 
flat than more impressionable characters such as Amelia and 
Chieko. 

The scenes taking place in Mexico are possibly the densest parts 
of the film. Of course, I might not have thought so if I was not 
aware of the director’s (Mexican) nationality. Despite their 
complexity, the scenes taking place in Mexico bear the burden of 
representation. In other words, the Mexican scenes could be 
regarded as the director/ writer’s attempt at visibility for a 
particular “minority” viewpoint. [14] If we are aware that the 
director is Mexican, then we might interpret the Mexican 
wedding scene as more culturally authentic/ accurate than other 
parts of the film. The director’s background is part of that 
representational burden because he not only has to present a 
scene in “Mexico,” in a sense he also has to represent (the real) 
Mexico. In light of this, the wedding scenes have a richer sense of 
traditionalism and cultural awareness. Comparatively speaking, 
the scenes in Mexico are much more layered than the scenes 
taking place in San Diego. This is partly due to the fact that the 
scenes supposedly taking place in North America were actually 
shot in Tijuana, Mexico, and, of course, so were the Mexican 
scenes (Kaufman). In fact, out of the four geographical locations 
in Babel, the only one not visited by the film crew is San Diego. 

The colorful sequences that geographically and culturally 
represent Mexico are loaded with visual and sensory imagery. 

The montages convey the director’s familiarity with Mexico, and 
his attention to detail betrays his cultural bias. In discussing the 
Mexican part of the film, Inarritu reveals his personal attachment 
to this specific storyline when he says that: 

“the border issue that I put in this film in the Amelia 
story, the border of United States and Mexico, which 
is my country [...] is not about the physical space, it's 
about the idea of who the other are and who I think 
the other are and why I'm building that barrier within 
[myself]... the borders that are within ourselves are 
the most dangerous” (Stratton interview). 

Once again, the director chooses to discuss the personal aspect of 
the story over its political dimension. 

Furthermore, the scenes in Mexico - and, consequently, the 
Mexican characters (notably Amelia and her nephew) - are 
endowed with hints of profundity, even if that depth is not 
adequately explored on screen. By this I mean that in the Mexico 






Inarritu follows the wedding 
celebration from beginning to end, 
which indicates a desire to 
represent the ceremony in its 
entirety. 


scenes, more so than in any other part of the film, there are 
glimpses of other narratives that do not unfold but still indicate 
that there is more complexity than meets the eye. An example of 
implicit depth is the montage that covers various fragments from 
the wedding of Amelia’s son. We not only see people celebrating, 
dancing, eating, drinking and participating in other festivities, 
but we catch a glimpse of Amelia letting a man grope her (the 
widower she was dancing with seconds ago), and then another 
shot of them kissing. That sexual tension, however, is subdued 
because those fleeting shots are merely a tiny part in the montage 
of wedding celebrations. In fact, I hadn’t even processed what 
those fleeting images meant the first time I saw the film because 
the fast-paced editing does not allow time for the viewer to take 
everything in. When the film returns to the Mexican setting after 
going back to the other three locations, there is no sign of the 
man, and the sexual encounter does not seem to have made a 
lasting impression on Amelia because her only visible concern is 
the children. 



What did the letter that Chieko 
gave the detective say? Viewers 
can only speculate. 


Of course, that is not to say that there aren’t any complicated 
narrative ellipses in other parts of the film. The enigmatic death 
of Chieko’s mother and the varying accounts of what happened, 
the vague reasons behind the friction between Richard and 
Susan, and the Yussef s fate are just some of the suspended 
enigmas in the film that are purposely left unexplored. 
Nonetheless, the film provides inquiring viewers with 
information that hints at the causes of these suspended 
mysteries. For example, Richard mentions that he left the family 
at some point, and the death of the couple’s second son is also 
mentioned by their daughter - these seem to be adequate (albeit 
vague) reasons to explain to the viewer the couple’s strained 
relationship. Also, the letter Chieko hands to the police detective 
could hold the key to Chieko’s actions. Part of the letter is briefly 
shown when the detective unfolds it, but the camera does not 
focus on it, and therefore does not allow us to view it in its 
entirety. However, this hasn’t stopped some inquiring viewers 
from trying to figure out what it means. [lsJ.The viewers’ 
tendency to try to fill in the hermeneutic gaps in Babel (evident 
in film-related discussions, reviews, and this very essay) reflects a 
significant part of the film-viewing experience: making meaning. 
Detecting and deciphering meaning makes the film experience 
worthwhile, at least for the majority of audiences. 


Go to page 4 
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Scene taking place at a Japanese 
bar. The camera focuses on the 
TV screen that was initially a minor 
part of the mise en scene. The 
central positioning of the TV 
screen emphasizes the importance 
of this news report to the storyline. 



The camera zooms in on the TV 
screen until it takes up most of the 
frame. Susan and Richard's faces 
are recognizable, even though out 
of focus and slightly blurred. The 
news provides documented proof 
that they have survived their 
ordeal. 


“The American people finally 
have a happy ending...” 

Even when the U.S. focus becomes decentralized narrative-wise, 
the shooting incident still manages to permeate other parts of the 
film’s sphere, including the mise en scene. The film’s final scene 
concentrates on the Japanese characters, thus seemingly taking 
the focus off of the U.S. couple. The final shot is of the Japanese 
father hugging his naked daughter on the balcony while the 
camera keeps zooming out to indicate how miniscule the two 
characters are in comparison to their surroundings. The zooming 
out as well as the frequent aerial and/or establishing shots in the 
film are meant to put things into perspective, and perhaps - like 
in Crash - indicate that the personalized narratives are more 
than just personal. The shift in focus from the U.S. family to the 
Japanese characters superficially decentralizes the narrative 
fragments. In the previous scene, we were left wondering 
whether Susan would recover from her injury, since the doctor 
was not optimistic in his evaluation of her condition. Even 
though this is the last scene where we “actually” see the couple, 
their virtual images re-appear in the Japanese setting (via a TV 
screen) to reassure us that Susan has survived her ordeal. The 
couple appears on a television screen at the bar where the 
Japanese investigator is trying to drink his pain away. The focus 
shifts from the man’s pain to the TV screen that “coincidentally” 
features an update on Susan Jones’ condition. The camera zooms 
in on the screen so we can see footage of Susan being discharged 
from the hospital; this footage serves as visual proof of the news 
report’s reliability (seeing as we have been getting diverse media 
reports on the event throughout the film). 

Although the investigator hardly pays attention to the TV, the 
camera’s focus on the TV screen forces us to pay attention to that 
narrative development. Moreover, the news segment on the 
shooting is the only one that is subtitled. After that, the news 
anchor says: “In other news...,” and the topic changes to 
something of a seemingly lighter tone; the news anchor keeps 
talking over the next topic, but we get no subtitles so we assume 
that the later new is not important to the film. All that matters in 
this case is the fact that, as the Japanese reporter says, “The 
American people finally have a happy ending after five days of 
frantic phone calls and hand wringing.” Thus, even though the 





The camera zooms out but the TV 
screen remains in focus and 
commands our attention. The 
subtitles stop once the news about 
the couple end. 


police investigator seems disinterested in the news report, the 
editing of this scene makes the news report integral to the plot. 
Moreover, the suspended tension at the hospital finally gets [a 
media-facilitated] closure and the viewers are reassured that 
Susan did not die. Had she died, then there would have obviously 
been more political repercussions, which would have caused 
more complications to the story. 

Coming full circle? 

Babel’s fragmented narratives and experimental sequences not 
only emphasize the loss of historical depth (especially in their 
chronological discontinuity) typical in postmodern narratives, 
but also draw attention to the fact that “cinema serves up the 
past as present and virtual.” (Friedberg, i 87 iri 61 fopen endnotes 
in new windowl Babe/’s jumbled up temporal sequences form 
their own intermediate/ associative linearity on the screen by 
being shown in a different order than that they “actually” 
happened in. This blurs the chronological order of the film’s 
narrative, and - at least on screen - makes it seem as though all 
events are taking place in a virtual and timeless present. In fact, 
some of the “past” is served up as virtual within the context of 
the film itself: for example, news reports of the shooting appear 
on Japanese TV screens and thus visually and spatially unite two 
Japanese characters (e.g. the police investigator and Chieko) with 
an event that took place in the past. 


Babel’s discontinuous storylines expose the fact that the medium 
of cinema is experimental by nature, and that linearity does not 
automatically occur when shooting a film.[i7]_J>abe/'s linearity is 
more abstract than the one in 21 Grams. In 21 Grams , the plot 
becomes increasingly linear, until it finally reaches the 
“present.”[i8] Babel’s plot follows a similar formula - the 
director’s trademark style - but that ultimate linearity exists in 
the viewer’s mind more so than in the film itself. In Babel, 


“the distant, intermediate, and recent past, as well as 
the present — are clearly marked elements in a 
chronological scheme that the viewer eventually 
assembles in his head as a continuous tale”(Bordwell, 
22). 


Other films that take a “mindfuck” approach include: Rashomon 
(1950), Hiroshima My Love, Last Year at Marienbad, Run Lola 
Run, Magnolia (1999), Donny Darko (2001), Mulholland Drive 
(2001), Memento, Thirteen Conversations About One Thing 
(2001), The Butterfly Effect (2004) and Premonition (2006). 
These films' narratives offer alternative vistas of the past and/or 
future and do not necessarily rest on a single, inclusive version of 
events. While some of the aforementioned films show a fictional 
character trying to put the pieces of the puzzle together (in the 






As the nude Chieko and her father 
embrace on the balcony, the 
camera tracks back to minimize 
sexual undertones and provide 
narrative closure. 


more commercial The Butterfly Effect, Premonition and 
Memento ), the rest place the viewer in the role of “detective” and 
let her/ him figure out some of the missing pieces in the 
storyline, narrative, and chronological order. On the contrary, 
Babel offers enough “clues” to provide partial closure to the 
interweaving stories, even if that closure is unsatisfactory for 
inquisitive viewers. 

Chieko’s reaching out to her father is optimistically framed 
through the accompanying soundtrack that signals the end of the 
film, as the two are locked in a tender embrace. It seems that the 
move towards emotional and narrative closure wants us to ignore 
the fact that Chieko is standing naked outside, and that her 
father’s embrace is laden with sexual undertones. The reframing 
into an aerial shot of Tokyo takes away the focus from the father 




Shot of Amelia talking to Richard 
on the phone in Scene 22 of the 
film... 



...and delayed reverse shot. The 
reversed order of events facilitates 
a deceivingly positive ending. This 
scrambled chronological sequence 
comes full circle with the phone 
call ending on a positive note, thus 
de-emphasizing the tragic events 
that ensued afterwards. 


and daughter and is thus reminiscent of the ending of Crash. In 
both films, personal tensions are dissolved once the cinematic 
focus is off the characters. The socio-political tension may still 
linger in the viewer’s mind, but the zoom out makes it easier for 
the viewers to detach themselves from the film’s content. 

Moreover, in Babel there is the (misleading) sense of the 
temporal sequence and the plot coming full circle towards the 
end of the film. The next to the last scene where Richard makes a 
phone call from the hospital ties back to the scene in the 
beginning of the film where Amelia and Mike are on the other 
end of the phone conversation. Thus, by the end of the film, the 
viewer understand the earlier part of the narrative because she/ 
he has now witnessed both sides of the phone conversation. Our 
last view of the phone conversation ends with Richard breaking 
down in tears after hearing his son’s voice. The score betrays a 
hint of optimism in Richard’s reassurance that “everything’s ok,” 
even if at the time Susan’s condition was still critical. When we 
later find out through the TV news (in the Japanese setting) that 
Susan got better, that narrative segment “ends” on a deceptively 
optimistic note. But, this optimism is only possible because the 
parts of the story that chronologically take place later (Amelia 
and the children stranded in the desert and Amelia getting 
deported) have been shown in a scrambled up order. Thus, 
Amalia's segment's “sad” ending has been shown before the 
movie’s happier ending to facilitate a sense of closure. When we 
later see the news report of Susan's “happy ending” - as the news 
anchor calls it - we tend to forget that that occurrence is not 
actually the end of the story - it is simply the fragment that gets 
shown last on the screen.[19] 

“If you want to be understood, listen’’— 
simplifying complexity 

Babel’s trailer distills the essence of the film into the didactic 
message: 


“If you want to be understood...listen.” 


One would expect that a film which offers an overload of sensory 
images, plots and characters would resist such reductive 
interpretations and that an all-encompassing philosophy would 
be hard to decipher. But, this is not the case - at least according 
to the trailer. The trailer suggests to viewers that there is a clear- 
cut meaning behind the film, despite its confusing structure. The 
film’s stylistic experimentation might be postmodern in that 


“it helps reproduce the very popular mood of anxiety, 
uncertainty, fear, and cynicism that it mirrors in the 
general society” (Boggs & Pollard). 




However, what the trailer and optimistic interpretations of the 
film do is reproduce the also popular Hollywood tendency of 
trying to detect optimism even in the most hopeless situations to 
make us feel better about ourselves. Beneath this optimism may 
lie another popular desire, to be able to dismiss the problematic 
undertones of the film as part of its entertainment value. 



In a blurred image at the end, 
Yussef smashes the lethal rifle in a 
symbolic act of pacifism. 


And yet, Babel is perhaps the best we can expect in terms of 
mainstream experimentation - at least for now. Babel could be 
as close to getting viewers to actively (not just retrospectively) 
think about the film’s form and content as mainstream 
postmodernism can get. Even if the filmic text and its reception 
ultimately try to impose unity and coherence on heterogeneity, it 
could be said that the film still forces viewers to pay attention to 
the fact that linearity and continuity are subjective. In making 
viewers question the causality of events, temporal continuity and 
narrative space, Babel demonstrates how contrived continuity 
actually is in film.[2o]_Nonetheless, in the case of Babel, the 
film's narrative compromises defeat the possibility of an 
unfettered artistic creation and suggest that the film’s ultimate 
aim is to be - as Babel’s tagline says - “understood.” 
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Notes 


The author would like to give special thanks to Julia Lesage for the 
helpful feedback and suggestions she has provided. 

1. For the purposes of this paper and for lack of a more adequate 
term, “mainstream” will be generally defined as: targeting and/or 
appealing to a broad range of audiences, and belonging to popular 
culture. Admittedly, the word mainstream is a reductive classifying 
term, but this category is still the implicit target audience for 
Hollywood productions, [return to page l of essay] 

Even a lot of foreign directors define “mainstream” in terms of 
U.S. popular culture; making it in the U.S. is often equated to 
meeting success globally. Just one example is Japanese director 
Takashi Shimizu (The Grudge film series), who - with the help of 
Hollywood executives - tailored the English remakes of his Ju-On 
films to primarily fit the demands of U.S. audiences. This 
cinematic “translation” resulted in watered-down versions of 
Shimizu’s original works because the originals (Ju-On and Ju-On 
2 ) were deemed too eccentric, too grotesque and too horrifying for 
the U.S. mainstream (See: M. Gillis, A Powerful Rage: Behind 
“The Grudge,” 2005). 

2. The abstract of Boggs and Pollard’s essay was published along 
with the first version of this article, which appeared in Democracy. 
& Nature . 1 March 2001. pp. 159-181. All other quotations from 
their essay are taken from the most recent version (see Works 
Cited). 

3. It should be noted, however, that Lost ratings have been 
consistently decreasing. This indicates that such fragmentary 
narratives and styles are difficult to sustain, and viewers do not 
have high tolerance for on-going confusion. This is a point I will 
later discuss in relation to mainstream cinema. David Bordwell 
argues that commercial hits like Quentin Tarantino’s Pulp Fiction 
(1994) inspired other filmmakers to experiment more with form, 
since they 

“proved that tricky storytelling could be profitable, 
particularly if it offered a fresh take on genre 
ingredients” (73). 






For more insights into Hollywood aesthetics, marketing and 
economics, see Bordwell’s The Way Hollywood Tells It: Story and 
Style in Modern Movies. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2006. 

4. It should also be mentioned that Chieko and her friends are on 
drugs, so the director is aesthetically trying to convey two 
sensibilities: deafness and intoxication. In part, the film tries to 
reconcile these two sensibilities by incorporating silent and out of 
focus shots to the sequence, [return to page 2] 

5. Fatboy Slim is a popular big beat DJ in the United Kingdom, 
who has also earned mainstream recognition in the U.S. (evident 
in the many MTV music video awards he has received so far). The 
scenes with the Japanese teenage girls are the ones showcasing the 
other commercial songs on the soundtrack, such as catchy J-Pop 
tunes by artists like Takashi Fujii. This is fitting, since the 
Japanese girls are at the center of a consumerist-driven age and 
culture (see discussion related to the Japanese shojo later). 

6. For example, Scott Foundas of LA Weekly states that: “the mere 
presence of Pitt assures that Babel will be seen by audiences whose 
only prior encounter with subtitles may have been an episode of 
Lost. ’’Interestingly, more TV shows are beginning to integrate 
multilingual dialogue into their storylines. Notably, in the second 
season of NBC’s Heroes (starting September 2007), the use of 
subtitles has increased because the show has added more dialogue 
in languages such as Spanish and Japanese. However, as in the 
case of Babel, Heroes’ most popular stars - in the United States, at 
least - are the All-American cheerleader (played by Hollywood’s 
newest sweetheart, Hayden Panettiere) and U.S. actor Milo 
Ventimiglia. 

7. Cited in: Elizabeth Ezra and Terry Rowden, eds. Transnational 
Cinema: The Film Reader. New York: Routledge, 2006, p.5. In 
light of this comment, Babel could be regarded as “a foreign film 
for people who don’t see foreign films” (Scott Foundas, ibid) - or, 
Hollywood’s idea of cultural pluralism. 

8. Other directors have used the technique of loosely connecting 
multiple storylines to each other by using a single event or theme 
as the unifying factor. A hit-and-run incident connects the 
fragmented stories in Jill Sprecher’s Thirteen Conversations 
About One Thing (2001). Parallel events such as an earthquake 
chronologically connect some of the stories in Robert Altman’s 
Short Cuts (1993), and a snowfall theme helps transition from one 
story to the next in Resnais’ Coeurs (2006). [ return to page 2 1 

9. David Denby, for example, states that the creators’ flair for 
human strife “made [him] wonder if Arriaga and Inarritu hadn’t 
fallen into the fallacy of thinking that misery was somehow more 
real than happiness.” (“The New Disorder...”). 




10. Shojo, or shoujo, is not to be confused with shojo (unmarked), 
which means “virgin” in Japanese. 

I found Chieko and her friends’ appearance to be very 
stereotypical, especially because it is reminiscent of Japanese 
schoolgirl portrayals in U.S. versions of Japanese films such as 
Shimizu’s The Grudge (2005). However, Chieko’s personality 
does not have the cuteness and naivete present in typical 
portrayals of Japanese shojos; in this respect, Chieko’s character 
gains depth. For more information on the role of the shojo in 
Japanese popular culture (particularly anime) see Susan Napier’s 
extensive work on the subject. 

11. The Internet Movie Database f www.imdb.com) also lists 
French and Berber as spoken in the film, although those two 
languages are not spoken at length in the film. 

12. This quote is from an Australian interview, and the previous 
one is from a U.S. source. The few Mexican interviews I have read 
do not make explicit references to politics either. 

13. Pollard and Boggs claim that postmodern films’ “pronounced 
cultural radicalism... is rarely associated with any sort of political 
radicalism even where a harsh social critique might be visible” 
(abstract). In the case of Babel, I think the director’s nationality 
might have given rise to some of the anti-American sentiments 
that U.S. critics read into the film. 

14. As much as I dislike using the term minority, I think U.S. 
mainstream culture is still thinking of other cultures in terms of 
their minority status - or, even worse, indiscriminately lumps 
minorities together under the elusive “diversity” label. 

I do not want to let a so-called biographical reading of the film 
determine this part of my analysis, but I do believe that 
foreknowledge (e.g. of the director’s background) can play a role in 
shaping viewer expectations. This also applies to the fact that 
viewers tend to expect more eccentricity and unconventionality 
when they know the director or writer of a film is “foreign.” 

15. Notably, a blog entry titled: “Babel: The last note you never 
read” has attempted to translate the parts of the letter visible to 
the audience, and to offer a few plausible interpretations of its 
contents. The blogger offers a few possible readings of the letter, 
some of which contradict each other. “Hey! I’m not Home!” blog, 
13 March 2007 entry. 

< http://dabloodyspike.multiply.com/ 

journal/item/405 > 

16. Jameson, in Postmodernism; or, The Cultural Logic of Late 
Capitalism (Durham: Duke University Press, 1991), mentions the 





loss of historical depth as an indicator of postmodernism because 
films recreate a simulation of the past that is based upon 
inauthentic representations of that past. In other words, the past 
represented in film becomes present (or: immediate) every time 
that film is being watched. Jean-Luc Godard said it best when he 
observed that cinema allows the flexibility to reorder the 
beginning, the middle and the end of a film, and therefore play 
with chronology as well, f return to page 4I 

17. Like other postmodern works, Babel “lays stress on the 
heterogeneity and fragmented character of social and cultural 
‘realities’ and identities as well as the impossibility of any unified, 
or comprehensible, account of them,” according to John Hill’s 
articulation of postmodern sentiment (Hill, 97). 

18. It should be noted that 21 Grams was written and shot in 
chronological order. The order of events became scrambled up in 
post-production. This is information is mentioned in various 
sources, such as the Internet Movie Database Website, Wikipedia, 
and Gabriela Davies’ “21 Grams ” on Hackwriters.com 
< http://www.hackwriters.com/2igrams.htm >. 

19. Judging from the miscellaneous responses to the ending of the 
film, some viewers choose to accept the forced closure the film 
offers, while others consider the loose ends (e.g. in the father- 
daughter closing sequence) in the storyline as preventing 
emotional closure. As Denby observes, “in the Arriaga-Inarritu 
world, if something bad can happen it happens — hardly a typical 
American movie’s view of life.” It seems that, despite the negative 
overtones of the film, some viewers are still trying to read Babel 
according to “a typical American movie’s view of life.” Peter 
Travers, of Rolling Stone, detects a pacifist message in the film, 
and asserts that: “in the year's richest, most complex and 
ultimately most heartbreaking film, Inarritu invites us to get past 
the babble of modern civilization and start listening to each other.” 
(Babel review. Rolling Stone online. 20 October, 2006. 
< http://www.rollingstone.com/reviews/ 

movie/Q 387674 /review/i 2 o 87 i 8 i/babel >) 

20. David Denby sees the technique of diverting or postponing the 
audience’s pleasure in finding closure as a means of getting 
viewers to 

“realize how conventional that pleasure usually is ... 

[and] how easily most movies yield to the desire for 
tension, release, and resolution.” 
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Sergeant Galoup standing next 
to Commander Bruno Forestier 
in full dress uniform 



Perhaps only a struggle as 
divisive and bloody as the 
Algerian war could have led 
Godard into an uncharacteristic 
identification with a right-wing 
hero. 


Colonial fictions: Le Petit Soldat 
and its revisionist sequel, 

Beau Travail 

by Justin Vicari 
A revisionist sequel 

Strip-mining profitable seams for their last-ditch stores of gold nuggets, 
the movie sequel, that Hollywood Frankenstein, is synonymous with 
commercial exploitation. Among art films there are hardly any sequels. 
Each successive wave of young filmmakers seems under its own 
Poundian obligation at least to Make It New, if not utterly to tear down 
the vaunted icons of the previous generation. By their nature, 
commercial sequels typically conform to an aesthetic status quo, if they 
can even be said to have an aesthetic. Leftovers, retreads, proofs of 
formula and “sure-thing” bankability, sequels throw nothing into 
question and, whatever improbable shapes they do take, are rarely new 
departures. 

For all of these overly familiar reasons, a term like “revisionist sequel” or 
“art-film sequel” sounds like a barely conceivable oxymoron. We would 
find it questionable if we heard about a sequel, for instance, that reunites 
the ennui-sufferers of L’Avventura for yet another vacation where 
someone else goes missing, or examines the adult married life of the 
young couple from Blue Velvet, or sets Travis Bickle down on some 
Kansas farm. Indeed, the more complete and satisfying a cinematic 
statement, the less we can conceive of a different director coming along 
and adding his or her own vision to it. And yet, Claire Denis’ Beau 
Travail (Good Work, 1999) is a kind of sequel, nearly forty years later, to 
Jean-Luc Godard’s Le Petit Soldat (The Little Soldier, i960), in that 
Denis borrows the hero of Godard’s film, Bruno Forestier. These two 
French films from disparate decades enter into a conversation with each 
other through the common link of this recurring character, who is even 
played by the same actor, Michel Subor. 


One of the least cited films in Godard’s early canon, The Little Soldier 
takes place during the French-Algerian war, but far from the war’s 
official battleground, in the thick of its peripheral action in Geneva, 
where Bruno works as a young French secret agent against an Algerian 










The young Bruno (Michel 
Subor) is a French agent whom 
Godard describes as “searching 
for truth... searching for what is 
most important: that is to say, 
not to be defeated, not to be 
bitter, to continue being active, 
to feel free.” 



Seeing Subor’s aged, craggy 
face in Claire Denis’ Beau 
Travail is like encountering an 
old friend. 



Bruno falls in love with Veronica 
(Anna Karina), and there is a 


terrorist network. Although Bruno is a pro-France conservative, he 
experiences qualms of conscience when asked to shoot Palivoda, a 
prominent radio figure and rebel leader. “If I killed him,” Bruno says in 
voiceover, “I’d feel like a loser... No one can force a soldier to kill.” 
Bruno’s sinister and jingoistic commander, Jacques (Henri-Jacques 
Huet), begins to suspect him of disloyalty. 

In the middle of this intrigue, Bruno meets and falls in love with a 
beautiful young Russian-Danish woman, Veronica Dreyer (Anna 
Karina), to whom he is instantly attracted because she looks “as if she 
came straight out of a play by Jean Giradoux.” A passionate 
photographer and art lover, Bruno seduces her by taking pictures of her 
and lecturing her about classical music, a wonderfully Godardian 
seduction. 

Under pressure from the French, Bruno makes several attempts to shoot 
Palivoda but fails. Veronica also turns out to be an agent, on the side of 
the Algerians; she betrays Bruno to Laszlo (Laszlo Szabo) and the other 
terrorists, who take Bruno to a hotel room and torture him for hours, 
smothering his face in soaking-wet towels and applying live electrodes to 
him. He does not break down and divulge any information, and finally 
escapes by jumping out a window. Still in love with Veronica in spite of 
her betrayal, he makes plans to go away with her, but again the French 
agents try to force him to kill Palivoda. This time he carries out the 
assassination, but meanwhile the French capture Veronica and torture 
her to death. In the final shot, Bruno rushes up an escalator onto a busy 
street, his voiceover the ultimate in pragmatic logic: 

“One thing I’ve learned is not to be bitter. I was just glad to 

have so much time left.” fil fopen endnotes in new window] 

What does the disillusioned Bruno do with “so much time” on his hands? 
Entirely plausibly, Claire Denis imagines that he marches into the 
French Foreign Legion. In Beau Travail, Forestier, now an older man, 
commands a division of Legionnaires stationed in Djibouti. 

In this desert outpost, Sergeant Galoup (Denis Lavant) trains the new 
recruits. Galoup, the film's main character, is an uptight, conflicted time- 
bomb of a man. He loves military discipline more than anything else in 
the world but feels alienated from both Forestier and the soldiers in his 
squad. He is a misplaced link in the chain of command. In a narrative 
move based on Melville’s Billy Budd, Galoup forms an almost 
instantaneous hatred for the young and well-liked Gilles Sentain 
(Gregoire Colin) and sets out to destroy him. Repressed homosexuality 
seems to fuel Galoup’s obsession with Gilles, although Galoup also forms 
a romantic relationship with a beautiful Djibouti native woman, Rahel 
(Marta Tafesse Kassa). 









long scene in which he seduces 
her by photographing her and 
lecturing her about books and 
classical music, a wonderfully 
Godardian seduction. 



He holds a light meter up to her 
face: like Godard, Bruno seems 
to be more comfortable placing 
lenses between the world and 
himself. 



At first Godard resists placing 
Bruno and Veronica in the same 
frame, blocking them in a series 
of shot-reverse-shots ... 


Forestier witnesses the mounting tensions between Galoup and Gilles, 
but, whether out of apathy or passivity or the same indecisiveness that he 
displayed in The Little Soldier, he does not intervene strongly enough on 
Gilles’ behalf. In a calculated effort to destroy Gilles, Galoup drives the 
young soldier to attack him, then strands the youth in the middle of the 
desert as a punishment, expecting Gilles to perish. Gilles’ absence 
arouses suspicion among his comrades, and Galoup finally confesses to 
Forestier, who prepares to court-martial Galoup out of the Legion. 
Meanwhile, African natives rescue Gilles, severely dehydrated and barely 
alive. 

Denis’ film ends ambiguously. In fact, it seems to have multiple endings, 
each open to multiple interpretations. We see Galoup climb an escalator 
to the street, a shot directly in homage to the last shot in The Little 
Soldier. A group of Legionnaires taunts the discharged Galoup — or are 
they saluting him? — by singing the Legionnaires’ anthem to him while 
he is in a cafe. The last time we see Rahel, she is sitting on a bus next to 
the ailing Gilles, to whom she gives a drink of water; we see that now 
their fates are entwined, and perhaps Rahel is one more “thing” which 
Galoup has lost. Finally, Galoup lays down on his bed with his service 
revolver; the film implies at this moment that he will shoot himself 
rather than face dishonorable discharge. But then, in a strange sequence 
that almost feels suspended outside the diegetic space, we find Galoup 
dressed in civilian clothes, dancing alone and with spastic abandon at a 
discotheque. 

Not just any civilian clothes. Denis has deliberately given him a certain 
look: tight black satiny shirt, tight black chinos, and a cigarette like a 
rising pinkie finger, all of which is suggestive, in a very broad and 
perhaps one-dimensional way, of the urban homosexual. Has Galoup 
found himself at last? He has never been inside the disco before, 
although other characters in the film have been shown dancing there 
(Rahel, Gilles). It’s reminiscent of the treatment of the character of Lt. 
Seblon (Franco Nero) in Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s Querelle (1982). 
Seblon is also a military commander with repressed homosexual desires 
for his men, one in particular, “the sailor Querelle.” Seblon never permits 
himself to enter the brothel where the other men go, but only to stand 
outside looking in through its Art Deco windows, until the very last 
scene, after he and Querelle (Brad Davis) have bonded in their love. 

Bruno Forestier is a secondary character, although to some degree the 
moral center of Denis' film. Encountering Subor’s craggy, aged face in 
Beau Travail is almost like seeing an old friend, to anyone who recalls 
the actor’s intense performance in The Little Soldier, where he delivered 
Godard’s most famous maxim: 

“Photography is truth, and cinema is truth at twenty-four 

frames per second.” 

Denis is faithful to Godard’s conception of Forestier as a man who has 
suffered for his ideals. “A rumor dogged him after the Algerian war,” we 











... which reinforce their obvious 
division into masculine and 
feminine, while also 
foreshadowing the fact that they 
are actually working on different 
sides of the Algerian war. 



The Little Soldier contains 
Godard’s most famous maxim: 
“Photography is truth and 
cinema is truth at 24 frames per 
second.” 


are told about Forestier in Beau Travail, a line that succinctly jogs the 
viewer’s memory of the older film. Nonetheless, though he is still trying 
to avoid the pain of having ideals in a flawed, corrupted world, Forestier 
remains covertly idealistic beneath his aloof and somewhat crusty 
surface. He reaches out more sincerely to the men in his company than 
Galoup does. Only Forestier has the keen sense of human justice, as well 
as the hard-nosed discipline, to condemn Galoup for his attempted 
murder of Gilles. 

In both films it is the young characters who suffer most at the hands of 
an older generation, which is manipulative, power-driven and un- 
idealistic. The romanticism which in Godard spills out into long frenzied 
monologues where the young Bruno pours out his heart and soul about 
poetry, music, politics and love — always returning to love as the glue 
that binds all the other things together — is more muted and distant in 
Denis’ film, where the older characters try to locate their own lost 
romanticism in the younger characters whether it is truly there or not. 

At one point a young Russian legionnaire seems to strike a chord in 
Forestier when he confides in his officer: “It’s hard to go on fighting for 
ideals that keep changing.” Bruno cocks his head and asks with a certain 
interest, “What ideal?” Bruno seems skeptical, but at the same time we 
sense that he’d like to know what ideal the young soldier believes in, as if 
it truly might make a difference. 

Impassive and subdued, the young Gilles serves as a scapegoat for 
Sergeant Galoup’s own sense of being empty inside, of having sacrificed 
his entire life for questionable military motives. But Gilles himself, 
although idealistic in some ways, is also a cipher who cannot be read as 
upholding an inherently romantic set of values. Unlike the expulsive 
young heroes of early Godardian cinema, Gilles tends to keep everything 
inside. 


In a sense, only Forestier remains young at heart. Denis repeats the 
playful close-up from Godard’s film in which he opens and closes his 
hands over his face in a bathroom mirror, a game of self-“peekaboo” that 
signifies, in both films, Bruno’s innate contradictions, his childishness, 
his unwillingness to look too deeply into himself at times, his need to 
hide from messy realities. However, in Godard’s free-form, heady world 
of youth expressing itself, this peekaboo could be seen as one more 
poetic gesture; its persistence in Beau Travail marks the older Bruno as 
an anomalous dreamer. Indeed, Bruno appears in Beau Travail partly as 
a stranded representative of the dogmatic, committed 60s — as in the 
significant scene where an African cab driver asks him, “Do you know 
how much a colored girl is?” Taken aback by this insinuation, wary and 
embarrassed at being seen as that kind of colonial, Bruno replies, “If it 
weren’t for fornication and blood, we wouldn’t be here,” a line that seems 
tailor-made as a summation of early Godardian cinema, and a defense of 






the radical 60s in general. 



Covering his eyes is a typical 
gesture of Bruno’s. He does not 
always want to see what is front 
of him. In many ways The Little 
Soldier is about looking, or 
rather what people choose to 



Young Bruno plays peekaboo with himself: “You look at me and you 
don’t know what I’m thinking...and you will never know what I’m 
thinking.” He considers the borderline between the seifs “interior” and 
“exterior,” what can be protected from the world's brutality and warfare, 
after his political disillusionment. Beau Travail reprises the same shots. 










view versus what they don’t, 
which speaks both to political 
affiliations as well as “love-is- 
blind” romanticism. 



Laszlo, one of the Algerian 
terrorists, is played by 
Hungarian actor Laszlo Szabo. 



Betrayed by Veronica, who is a 
double agent, Bruno is captured 
by the Algerians. The Algerians 
clown around before getting 
down to their business of 
torturing Bruno ... 


It is nearly impossible not to imagine that Denis is employing 
Bruno/Subor as a deliberate evocation of the nouvelle vague (without 
whose groundbreaking work, one could safely say, she or any other 
modern filmmakers “wouldn’t be here.”) But it’s a wistful, complicated 
evocation: much of Beau Travail takes place while Bruno is off to the 
side, watching. He seems an “absent” commander functionally cut off 
from the activities of the younger men who follow him. As Galoup’s 
machinations and Gilles’ difficulties deepen and develop, the film begins 
to look like an intergenerational conflict not only of men but of cinemas 
themselves, with an unmistakable question emerging at the center: Is 
cinema itself still headed in the right direction? 

In one sequence Gilles follows Galoup through an obstacle course of 
jumping in and out of pits, a race in which Gilles is perennially behind, 
striving to catch up. If Gilles represents future cinema by default, he 
seems to be off to a bleak start, described in one scene as an orphan 
“found in a stairwell.” Denis incorporates many images of disuse and 
chaos — an abandoned French tank rusting out amid sand dunes; 
Galoup leading his men across a bleak whitened expanse like a zigzag 
line of ants. Such images suggest an entropic falling-off, a loss of 
possibilities, as does the elegiac tone of her film in general. Her critique 
is partly centered around the ubiquity of crass commercialism. Even in 
Djibouti, posters for Coca-Cola and Marlboro invade and deracinate the 
landscape, suggestive of the influence of a western culture and, by 
implication, a western cinema, which, in their willful isolation from 
Third World viewpoints, have grown stagnant and reactionary. 

In this Denis picks up where the Godard of Made in USA (1966), Two or 
Three Things I Know About Her (1967), Tout Va Bien (1972) and other 
films seemed to “leave off.” But in spite of constructing this link with the 
famously left-wing Godard, she does not exempt The Little Soldier from 
the reach of her critique. There are obvious reasons for this, and indeed 
The Little Soldier makes an obvious target. It is from Godard’s pre¬ 
radical phase; its politics are more romantic-existential than dialectical- 
rigorous. In a statement made around the film’s release, Godard 
described Bruno as 

“a man who would like to be able to cut his way through with 
a dagger like the others, a man who is very proud of being 
French because he likes Joachim du Bellay and Louis Aragon, 
and really he’s still only a little boy...” [2] 

Expressing regret that no contemporary film had been made from the 
Algerians’ viewpoint, [3] the director went on to say: 


“Now [in i960] politics meant Algeria. But I had to show it 
from the aspect that I knew and the way I felt it. [...] 
Personally I was speaking about things which concerned me 
in i960 as a Parisian belonging to no political party.” [4] 


In other words, Godard’s viewpoint is a shifting one, up for grabs, 
pragmatic rather than committed, and attempting to occupy a centrist or 





... while their female comrade 
looks up from her reading of 
Mao. 


at best an independent position. In an interview with Yvonne Baby, 
Godard explained The Little Soldier in these terms: 

"I have told the story of an agent of the right, but I could just 
as well do a film on the life of Djamilla Bouhired [an Arab 
revolutionary]." 

"In any case, he [Bruno] is both right wing and left wing — 
because he is a sentimentalist. [...] If he had to choose, he 
would no doubt be on the other side. He hankers after a more 
revolutionary past. [...] Today, we live in a less lyrical period. 
One is more compelled to find truth inside oneself rather 
than outside. The little soldier is searching for truth, he is 
searching for what is most important: that is to say not to be 
defeated, not to be bitter, to continue being active, to feel 
free. But even when everything is going wrong he feels that he 
should not have any regrets. [...]" 


"I find it easy to identify myself with him." [5] 


The later, radicalized Godard would have doubtlessly rejected this search 
for inner, relative truth as a political cop-out. Perhaps only the highly 
vitriolic and divisive issue of Algeria could have made him attempt such 
an uncharacteristic identification with a right-wing character like 
Forestier. Algeria occupies a place in modern French history similar to 
Vietnam for the United States. It was a long, bloody, costly imperialist 
war that finally ended with the smaller power driving back the bigger one 
in frustrated defeat. It also bears resemblance, for obvious reasons, to 
the current war in Iraq. Indeed, many of the topical issues that went 
directly into Godard’s film — nationalism, imperialism, terrorism, 
torture — are very familiar to us in our post-9/11 world, where they often 
appear as no less complicated and difficult to parse. 








Lit matches are held under 



In the post-Abu Ghraib world, Godard’s filmed images of torture still 
resonate in their stark brutality. Nothing seems to be faked about 
them as we watch Bruno struggle and gasp for air under the water- 
soaked mask. It is as if Godard wanted to force the bourgeois 
filmgoer to really look at torture head-on, to confront its reality. He 
said that he made The Little Soldier partly to answer for himself the 
question of whether he himself could hold up under torture. 







Bruno’s cuffed hands ... 



... which he endures stoically, 
refusing to talk. 


It is not a question of condoning or supporting terrorist violence. 
Godard’s reticence or disapproval toward this are more than 
understandable. It is not even so much a question of whether Godard 
should have taken sides, or delivered a slanted condemnation of French 
foreign policy. Instead, the question raised by The Little Soldier is one of 
aesthetic representation, the ongoing and important question of how any 
white European (or U.S.) artist should approach the lives and voices of 
Africans and Arabs. 

To be sure, Godard is already fairly balanced politically. He depicts the 
French agents as nearly as cold-blooded as the terrorists. It is the 
French, after all, who kill Veronica, though this takes place off-camera 
while the torture of Bruno is shown in excruciating detail. (One brief 
scene shows French agents forcing Veronica into a car, but this is all 
done in long-shot and is composed as a kind of homage to Hollywood 
film noir and gangster movies. In the 60s such a stylistic trope was 
Godard’s shorthand for distancing himself emotionally from a given 
subject.) And yet, in The Little Soldier, the Algerians, unsavory and 
slightly ridiculous, are much closer to prop-box, B-movie villains. There 
is only one, nearly incongruous scene in which Godard allows the rebels 
to speak for themselves; Laszlo, making an illegal radio broadcast, 
announces to the camera: 


“The revolutionary thrust is like a ship already visible on the 
far-off horizon. It is like the disc of the sun, whose burning 
rays already pierce the shadows. It is like the child who will 
soon see the light of day.” 

This is bland, unconvincing rhetoric and, again, made even more hollow 
by Laszlo’s direct link to torture. (As a further undermining of credibility, 
the Algerian Laszlo is played by the actor Szabo, who was actually not an 
Arab at all but a Hungarian.) [6] 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



After Bruno escapes from his 
captors, he returns immediately 
to Veronica, still believing he 
can make their love work. The 
match that she lights for his 
cigarette ironically recalls the 
matches used to torture him. 



The hero of early Godardian 
cinema is a compulsive 
logothete, assaulting the world 
with his own private language 
until it spills out directly at the 
camera: a proof of his sincerity 
that nonetheless entails 
contradiction in a certain 
artificiality of form. 


If The Little Soldier is Eurocentric, with the true Third World totally 
absent from the film and not allowed to speak for itself, Denis 
corrects this oversight by setting her revisionist sequel entirely in 
Africa, where the European Legionnaires are themselves outsiders, 
classic Others. She redraws the map even further; there is one early 
sequence that begins with the soldiers — already visibly diverse in 
their racial backgrounds — training on a beach. We cannot help but 
note that their stolidly muscular bodies have an equal strength and 
presence regardless of their differences in skin tone. 

Then, in a scene which symbolically dismantles the role of the 
canonic author as privileged figure, Denis cuts to a close-up of a 
disembodied hand writing verse in French on the white pages of a 
notebook, superimposed over ocean waves sparkling and rolling 
underneath. This striking image is reminiscent of a similar shot of 
“writing-over-the-ocean” in Francois Truffaut’s The Story ofAdele 
H. (1975), about Victor Hugo’s troubled daughter and her obsessive 
love for a soldier. That scene's context fits Denis’ purposes (since 
Galoup’s obsession with Gilles will come to dominate the film), but 
what is decisive about the shot in her film is the unmistakable 
political implication in its reversal of privileged points-of-view. 
Truffaut's Adele Hugo (played by Isabel Adjani) writes many letters 
in the film, which we see her reciting into the camera as she 
composes them; at one point we see an image of her face 
reciting/composing superimposed over ocean waves. But whereas 
Truffaut attaches this “writing-across-the-waves” to the specific 
surname of France’s most famous author, thereby underscoring the 
writer's individualism as such, Denis makes writing poetry wholly 
anonymous; anyone’s hand could be writing it. Thus, the academic 
fetish (so familiar from Godard) of name-dropping, of canon 
formation, is teased here, but ultimately sent away unfulfilled. Denis 
overrules the mythos of the Great Author in favor of a nameless 
“writing.” 

However, only moments later, when the African Rahel is showing 
off one of her rugs, she is asked, “Where did you get this?” She 
proudly answers, “I made it myself.” Denis allows Rahel to be the 
acclaimed artist, to be given her signatory due. Within these two 
moments, Denis overturns centuries of scholastic Eurocentric 
thinking in which poetry is treated as a specialized individualistic 
achievement and rug-weaving as the random expression of a 
collective tribal ritual. 











Denis sets Beau Travail entirely 
in Africa, where the French 
colonials become the “other.” 



Denis shows a disembodied 
hand writing French verse in a 
notebook, superimposed over 
rolling waves. This shot is 
suggestive of a similar image... 


From now on, you will write 
my address as follows... 


...from Truffaut’s The Story of 
Adele H., in which Victor Hugo’s 
daughter (Isabelle Adjani) 
speaks/composes letters across 


Nameless, authorless writing, whether cultural artifact or cultural 
symptom, suggests a nameless, authorless cinema, whose unfolding 
messages will be random and raw, not necessarily guided by the eye 
of a master-craftsman but culled from a species of life-being-lived. 
Indeed there are times in Beau Travail when Denis achieves this. 
Some of her scenes mingle dream and documentary in a way that 
seems to eavesdrop or directly absorb life rather than existing as 
compositional links in a methodically super-constructed work. Such 
a decentralized visual and narrative style has its specific uses, not all 
of which are idealistic in themselves. Sometimes, when artists 
repudiate high or “imperial” culture, it is not only because that 
culture is deemed as ineluctably oppressive, allied with an ancien 
regime or with corrupt power; it is also because that culture, in spite 
of its legitimate selling points, may no longer be able to save us from 
lurking threats. Something more genuine and immediate, less 
insular and more shared, more open and communal, must be 
evolved at certain historical, turning-point moments. 

One is reminded of Godard's young Bruno Forestier trying to 
understand political chaos through the limited prism of western 
culture, speculating at one point, “And Veronica, are her eyes 
Velasquez gray or Renoir gray?” while the world he knows is being 
torn apart by terrorism, torture and warfare. He is helplessly using 
the staid canon of imperial culture to try to fathom a changing world 
in which power itself has begun to be less concentrated, and in 
which marginalized voices need to be assimilated by the center for 
the true composition of the world to make sense. 

Thus, as a kind of harbinger of new, non-imperial manhood, Beau 
Travail’s Gilles stands in contrast to the older, more classical and 
Eurocentric way of thinking. He is on friendly terms with the blacks 
in the regiment. A semi-surreal sequence shows Gilles and some 
other young soldiers carrying a nearly naked African through the 
dusky streets of Djibouti in a kind of victory processional; at one 
point, they set the African down and he, in turn, carries Gilles on his 
shoulders. Galoup says, “They carried one of their own,” while we 
see Gilles doffing his cap and waving like a heroic conqueror. But 
Gilles’ “conquest” here is fraternal and compassionate — he is 
pointedly accepted by the natives as “one of their own.” In another 
scene, we see an African painstakingly pulling sea-urchin needles 
from Gilles’ foot. Finally, Gilles attacks Galoup precisely to defend 
another black soldier from being abused. 

Here, Denis seems to be consciously referencing her other 
important source, Herman Melville, although more seems to be 
owed to Moby-Dick than to Billy Budd. In particular, Denis' film 
evokes the homoerotic marriage between the white Ishmael and the 
Native American Queequeg, which was meant in Moby Dick to 
symbolize (albeit with more than a hint of self-nullifying irony) the 
ideal and harmonic merger of European and Native, of colonist and 
colonized. 








the ocean waves. 


If, as Susan Faludi writes, 



I hope this good news 
reaches you soon in Guernsey. 


However, Denis overturns the 
Eurocentric imperative which 
attaches writing to a canonical 
name: in the multicultural 
enterprise of Beau Travail, the 
cultural power of art is rendered 
decentralized, authorless. 



Drilling on the sand, the Foreign 
Legion suggests something 
between balletic choreography 
and a kind of militaristic yoga. 



Gilles Sentain (Gregoire Colin) 


“A culture forges myths for many reasons, but 
paramount among them is the need to impose order on 
chaotic and disturbing experience — to resolve haunting 
contradictions and contain apprehensions, to imagine a 
way out of darkness,” [ The Terror Dream, Metropolitan 
Books, Henry Holt and Company, New York: 2007, p. 

254] 

then the virtues and terrors of such a merger have constituted a 
central feature of U.S. psychic identity since the idea of a uniquely 
American identity first came up, in roughly the seventeenth century. 
As a canonic author, Melville himself has been held up to much 
revisionist scorn for embodying, or at least not questioning harshly 
enough, the imperial, racist, colonial attitudes of his own age. 
Clearly, in Billy Budd, Melville cannot bring himself to override the 
harsh military rules that will doom his hero to an early death. Critic 
Frederick Crews, who must be counted as a pseudo-conservative on 
the side of the canon, has this to say about the conflict between Billy 
Budd and his nemesis, Captain Vere (who “becomes” Galoup in 
Beau Travail ): 

"... Vere’s legalistic rigging of the hastily convened trial, 
immediately prompted by his fear of mutiny, is 
ultimately rooted in self-mistrust. Billy must die as soon 
as possible because the ambitious but colorlessly 
‘bookish’ and ‘pedantic’ Vere ... knows that he can’t 
command intuitive loyalty from his crew in the manner 
of Lord Nelson. ’Tvl fopen endnotes in new window! 

There is a sense of manhood in question — the real and natural 
man, as represented by Gilles in Beau Travail, is open to people of 
color, as well as to other men. Men in self-doubt, as Galoup and 
Vere are, are ever at desperate pains to shore up their self-image as 
men. Racism, with its automatic conference of prestige and superior 
power upon white skin color, becomes an ally of Galoup’s in his 
mission to prove himself as a worthy man. There is an unfortunate 
homophobia at work in this particular explanation of man's colonial 
tendencies (we might extend it to say “war-like” tendencies in 
general), the idea that men have more or less compensated for a fear 
of latent homosexuality. Certainly the Puritans whose descendants 
populate Melville's fiction (and whose cross-cultural heir Galoup 
becomes) were intolerant of every kind of sexual temptation, even 
heterosexual ones. Perhaps Melville himself, reeling from the 
reading public’s bewildered and outright hostility to Moby-Dick 
when it was published in 1851, returned to the more straitjacketed 
and pessimistic vision of the ultimate triumph of authority which 
obtains in Billy Budd (his last novel and, admittedly, not completely 
finalized at the time of his death). Historian Richard Slotkin 
recognizes, in Moby-Dick, this motif of two different kinds of codes, 







represents the youthful, 
idealistic Billy Budd ... 



... malevolently eyed by his 
commander, the bitter and 
insecure Sergeant Galoup 
(Denis Lavant). 



Black and white soldiers train 
and serve side by side. 



The young soldiers climbing up 
out of the deep pits could be 
metaphors for a cinema of the 
future which is struggling to be 
born. 


which is also to say masculine codes, at war with each other: 

“‘[The Pequod] was a thing of trophies. A cannibal of a 
craft, tricking herself forth in the chased bones of her 
enemies.’ The Pequot Indians, suppressed by the 
ancestors of these Nantucketers, thus have their final 
triumph. As the Pequots decked themselves in scalps, so 
their white heirs ... deck their ship in the name of their 
slaughtered foe and make their ship a cannibal as well. 

[...] The marriage and cannibal metaphors, and the 
mythic strains they represent, provide the context in 
which the problem of the great hunter-captain Ahab 
slowly reveals itself. The act of eating and drinking the 
body and blood in the Eucharist is meant as an act of 
love, uniting the worshipper with a beloved deity... 

Ahab’s hatred of the thing he hunts violates the ethic of 
the hunter myth, in which the hunter and the beast are 
lovingly to share and interchange identities.” [8] 

This overtly sexual language is utopian and skewed in favor of the 
hunter, of course; the devoured prey can feel little love when 
ingested. There is something to be said, at the widest perspective, 
for seeing an opposition between sexual desire (the life instinct) and 
war and imperialism (the death instinct) as a central conflict of 
human dualism. The ghosts of colonial agony abound. And though 
they can be expressed through a kind of sexual consummation 
(which is also violent and destructive), they can only be exorcised 
through acts of love. Godard, in The Little Soldier, also suggests as 
much, in that when Bruno falls in love with Veronica and achieves 
romantic and sexual fulfillment with her, he becomes that much less 
inclined to act as warrior and do the dirty work of the French 
colonials. At the same time, this romanticism is always doomed to 
pale as an empty gesture, if only because circumscribed within a 
social order where those at the highest levels (as exemplified by 
Captain Ahab no less than by officers like Galoup and Bruno’s 
superiors in The Little Soldier ) do not love, and in fact hate. 

The aged Forestier’s connection to the changing, more inclusive 
world of today is obscure — not that Denis numbers him among the 
imperial “racists.” In fact, she has aged Bruno into a reasonable and 
fairly well-adjusted man — a military man and imperialist by 
default, but no longer an active oppressor. Instead it is Galoup who 
inherits Bruno’s flip-flopping conflicts and aggressions, which Denis 
illustrates in several important ways. The only relationship with the 
natives that Galoup can forge is a sexual one with Rahel — with 
himself, of course, as paternalistic protector and provider. Galoup 
also views the military as a kind of first cause that cancels out the 
need for racial identity, and thereby renders people of color invisible 
all over again: “You’re not an African anymore,” he yells at a black 
Muslim soldier who is trying to follow religious prescriptions during 
Ramadan, “you’re a Legionnaire now!” And in one brief but 








Denis shows the landscape of 
Djibouti, Africa, as a space 
invaded by signs for western 
products. 



In one of Denis’ most surreally 
evocative sequences, the 
regiment carries a nearly naked 
African through the empty 
streets ... 



Galoup appears from around a 
corner, dressed in civilian 
clothes and bearing a slightly 


significant scene, Galoup has an anxiety dream where a Bedouin 
shepherd hurls rocks at him from the roadside, an image of the bad 
conscience of one who occupies a land that is not his own. 

A detour (toward the Indies) 

“‘You deceived me, woman of this west! O inebriations! 

O torrents! 

What may he drink now, the lover come from afar, what 
ardor? O moon! 

I know the savage love that depopulates and uproots 
itself; it is mine! 

So much sweat and ocean, to arrive at such desolation! 

O, I shall stay! 

And I shall rip to pieces your dung of jaguars and 
serpents! I, who entered through the Gate of the Sun! 

I know a people down there in whom I shall trade; whom 
I shall hook up to your tit. 

For your lovers whom I killed, stubborn love leads me to 
where are the heavy, crawling fish. 

A people, O woman, who shall have you all night long for 
their pleasure and their pain. 

At dawn, I shall scratch the black rind and make fall the 
secret dew. 

So that my desire may assume durable form! So that the 
morning may belong to me, and the moon too!’ 

Now the earth wept, knowing what eternity is.” 

—Edouard Glissant, The Indies [9] 

As these lines from Caribbean poet and colonial theorist Edouard 
Glissant express, the colonization of “the new world” by Spanish 
and English mercenaries in the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries was a 
kind of rape scene. The colonists raped the land, here personified as 
a woman, the same way that they also raped (literally and 
figuratively) the people of color who were that land’s indigenous 
population. This is a factor of colonialism in all of its historical 
manifestations, and the ways in which various forms of colonial 
oppression have been portrayed in films, for instance, usually pale 
before what we know of the true historical realities. The bottom line 
is that these realities can never be de-romanticized enough, and are 
frequently romanticized too much in their cinematic and artistic 
portrayals. 

Here is where American colonial history overlaps with French, 
although U.S. history was bloodier, more genocidal and more 
destructive of the land. In some ways there were specific historical 
and geographic realities that drove this process. The English 
colonists were cut off from a European culture that was, at that 
time, giving birth to the Enlightenment and somewhat 
decentralizing the Christian god in favor of a new interest in ancient 
civilizations. In Europe there was, as Roberto Calasso has pointed 




















“feminized” demeanor. As he 
follows the soldiers with his 
eyes, he almost seems to be 
“cruising” in homosexual 
parlance. 



Is this Galoup’s dream? And is 
the African figure real or purely 
symbolic? Denis leaves these 
questions open. 



Galoup does a half-twirl around 
a pole, almost like a dancer in a 
musical. 



“They carried one of their own,” 


out, a resurgence of the entire panoply of pre-Christian divinities in 
the works of such romantic writers as Byron, Kleist, Holderlin and 
Novalis, for example. The North American colonists, faced with 
hostile Natives, began to cling more and more to the monotheism of 
Judeo-Christianity as a unifying force and also as a kind of battle-ax 
against the Natives and against the wilderness itself. Unlike the 
Europeans, who could worship the defunct cultures of ancient 
Greece and Troy from afar, through manuscripts and artifacts, the 
colonists experienced a living pagan culture that seemed to threaten 
their very existence. According to Slotkin: 

"As the Puritans’ experience in the New World 
lengthened, the peculiar features and problems of their 
new environment were assimilated into the vocabulary 
of symbols that expressed their vision of God and the 
world. The wild Indians, fleeting unseen, omnipresent 
and threatening through the dark wilderness, were 
visible emblems of the dark motions of the human soul, 
trapped in original sin. In order to survive in the 
Indians’ world, the English settlers would have to adjust 
their habits and ways of thinking to that world; but this 
adjustment involved some diminution of their sense of 
Englishness, a figurative marriage with the Indians that 
threatened damnation." [10] 

The Puritan settler conceived himself as torn between maintaining 
his strict religious code and being dragged pell-mell into a kind of 
savagery, with no foreseeable middle ground. Hence, the violence 
and extremism in which the North American national character was 
forged and which persists to this day. In fact we are living through a 
similarly reductive situation, whereby, because Fundamentalist 
Islam is perceived as being “on the rise” in certain parts of the 
world, U.S. radical-right politicians advise that we must become 
more and more Fundamentalist Christian, as a kind of antidote, 
rather than attempt to embrace ideological differences as inevitable, 
healthy and potentially positive in certain ways. We can read some 
parallels in this following passage, again from Slotkin: 

"The Pilgrim settlers are the chief and only obstacle to 
this natural, fruitful union. Where the Indians have been 
just, honest, generous, wise, respectful of age, and open 
in sexual love, the Pilgrims have responded with 
injustice, venality, hypocrisy, folly, malice, and touch- 
me-not bigotry. They withhold their hearts and their 
persons from the Indians and the wilderness, seeking 
only the corruption and destruction of both for their own 
gain." [11] 

Although the historic parallels are not perfect to the current 
embroilments in the Middle East (radical Islam has not been a 
completely innocent force), we can at least say that nothing has 










we hear Galoup say in 
voiceover as the African hoists 
Gilles up on his shoulders. 
Gillies’ solidarity with 
darkskinned members of the 
regiment is reinforced 
throughout the film. He is 
emblematic of non-racist white 
manhood, innocent, comfortable 
with himself — the opposite of 
the conflicted, self-hating 
Galoup. 



Gilles doffs his cap. 



When Gilles is stung by a sea 
urchin ... 


been learned from the historical pattern, and that much “corruption 
and destruction” has been perpetrated by the West for its “own 
gain.” A more balanced and less warlike strategy would be to free 
ourselves from the grip of dogmatic Calvinist belief entirely, where 
unbridled capitalism remains linked to Protestant and Evangelical 
belief, and rediscover (if it is not too late) that oneness and harmony 
with nature that animated most pagan religions throughout history 
(including that of the Native Americans). 

The problem seems to be, as it has always been, an essential 
inability of white European culture — over-hierarchized and 
obsessed with striving and achievement — to see through the eyes of 
non-white cultures, which are less hierarchized and more 
communally oriented. Even today, U.S. society is a ladder that goes 
up or down, rather than a circle, a pool of water, a wheel, or any of 
the elemental symbols which have typically characterized Eastern or 
African societies. 

This problem of filmmakers being unable to see clearly (or at all) 
from the perspective of colonized peoples — as well as the sub¬ 
problem of over-romanticizing colonial history — is exemplified, 
more recently, by Terence Malick’s flawed The New World (2005). 
Malick's achievements include his visionary lyricism and his 
subversion of traditional narrative with complex elements of 
dissonant, even dissociated, subjectivity. But in spite of the great 
care that went into the lavish period detail of The New World, he 
fails at redressing the historical atrocities which form the backdrop 
of his central love story. This love story itself makes the film's 
narrative problematic. Marketed as “the best romantic epic since 
Titanic” (critic Richard Roeper), The New World becomes a soft- 
centered whitewashing of the exploitation of the Natives by the 
settlers, in the sense that we are made to focus on the love affair 
between Puritan settler John Smith (Colin Farrell) and Native 
princess Pocahontas (Q’orianka Kilcher). The character of Smith is 
glamorized too much; he should have been played as a cross 
between Brad Pitt’s killer in Kalifornia (1992) and Warren Beatty’s 
muttering con man in McCabe and Mrs. Miller (1970) rather than 
as the Thoreau-ian anarchist woodsman he is depicted as here. Also, 
the film has inaccuracies of fact or emphasis. For example Malick 
depicts the English settlers as temperate in their religion, with only 
a handful of them shown as rabid Puritans (here seen as largely 
ostracized within the Jamestown settlement), whereas in historic 
reality the entire colony, under Increase Mather and then his son 
Cotton, was fanatically Puritan in its beliefs. From the very 
beginning of The New World, the settlers speak of wanting to 
promote good feelings with “the Naturals” for purposes of trade; 
however, the settlers did not adopt such an economic expedient 
until much later, when the Natives had been largely run off from 
their land and defeated. 


Many of The New World’s problems stem from Farrell's star power 






... an African soldier 
painstakingly pulls the needles 
from Gilles’ foot. 


and the need to center the film around him. One of Malick’s most 
egregious missed opportunities was to begin with the arrival of the 
English ships. Thus, we only see the Natives through English eyes, 
as opposed to having a half hour or so, at the beginning, where the 
film might have immersed us in Native culture, in order to let the 
indigenous people speak for themselves. Instead, by the unwritten 
laws of Hollywood filmmaking, the star (Farrell) had to be shown 
within the first five minutes or his fans would think they were in the 
wrong theater. Plus, the cinematic techniques Malick uses — 
particularly the jumpcuts, a hallmark of Malick’s sophisticated, 
postmodern European-derived sensibility — work against the idea 
of seeing the holistic, harmonious world of the Natives, a world that 
gets broken up within the eye of the lens as much as within the eye 
of history itself. 


Intriguingly, however, Malick repeats numerous shots of people 
following each other at a distance: usually it is a pair of biracial 
lovers, one watching the other, sometimes one being coyly led on; 
this interesting visual motif suggests that one of the unstated 
subjects of Malick’s film is stalking, an entirely appropriate 
metaphor for the colonial relation. Such stalking also occurs in Beau 
Travail, in the scenes where Galoup watches his men from a 
distance and particularly in the dreamlike scene where he follows at 
a distance as the Africans carry Gilles down the street. 
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Other voices 



The soldiers iron their 
uniforms... 



... while Bruno watches them. 


In his poem “Algiers, Open City,” Jean Senac wrote: 

"Seeing, I would become their Lord. 

Possessors of an empire we can’t traverse, 

We are gods without a magic formula. 

On Life’s threshold, 

We don’t know anything except that all of life is already in 
our hands." ri2l fopen endnotes in new windowl 

Senac was Algerian and, like Edouard Glissant, a direct witness to 
colonialism. The irony of these lines is that colonized peoples are 
already at home in their own land, although not permitted to possess it 
for themselves. The power of possession belongs to whoever does the 
seeing, whoever chooses whether to acknowledge or ignore the prior 
claim of the disenfranchised native inhabitants. 



The iron becomes almost phallic ...as supervised by Galoup. 
in extreme close-up, pressing 
down the seams of the trousers... 


For filmmakers, the injunction to see and include colonized people, 
people of color, is made literal by considering the point of view of the 
camera itself. Politics are woven into any film's aesthetic, in terms of 
what is shown and what is left out. Denis signals her concern with a 
kind of war of visual representations in the opening images of Beau 
Travail. Her camera pans over a primitive painting of a group of small 
figures climbing a hill, while an old bearded white man — his face 
foregrounded, in “close-up” as it were — watches over them. This 
painting, which suggests both folk art and modern urban graffiti, or 
environment art, is full of suggestive symbolism. Is the old man a kind 
of God-figure, overseeing the smaller, ant-like men? Is he meant to be 


























Bruno Forestier, the more seasoned soldier who nonetheless can only 
watch from a distance and is unable to intervene effectively in the 
action of the film? We hear the French soldiers singing a marching 
song: 



“Under the burning African sun, Cochin-China, 

Madagascar, a mighty phalanx hoisted up our banners. Its 
motto, ‘Honor and Valor,’ makes for brave soldiers. Its flag, 
that of France, is a sign of glory.” 

But Denis does not allow the soldiers to have the last word: she next 
shows a close-up of Rahel, who mockingly mouths an exaggerated kiss, 
implying a “kiss-off’ to the French army (“mighty phalanx” and all) 
along with the imperialist value-system it seeks to defend. 


Though Galoup seems sexually 
conflicted, he does have a 
relationship with Rahel (Marta 
Tafesse Kassa), a Djibouti 
native. 


Perhaps as part of this idea of paying close attention to the Other, 
Denis employs a style of elliptical, oblique narrative, which, in its 
favoring of atmosphere over plot and its deliberate suppression of 
dramatic cues, feels more aligned with eastern rather than western 
sensibilities. In general Beau Travail compels close, even meditative 
attention, because of its loose narrative structure. It has very little 
expositional dialogue, and few extended scenes where characters 
interact to move the story along. Instead, information is delivered in 
small, unassuming moments that are in danger of going unread or 
misread by a casual viewer. 



Galoup’s relation with Rahel is Here, he comes up on her while 
paternalistic: she sleeps... 






... and places a small present 
under her hand. 



It is only in terms of objects and 
possessions that he can relate to 
her... 



... and her unconsciousness 
gives the scene an uncanny 
feeling, as if she were 
consenting to be a projection of 
Galoup’s fantasy that the 
colonized “needs” the help and 
protection of the colonist. 


For instance, we first infer that Galoup is involved romantically with 
Rahel from a brief scene in which he comes to her room while she is 
asleep and places a present under her hand. This moment has a 
certain oddness, to be sure — its emotions are incomplete, or as the 
French say, inacheve, a beautiful word from which the English word 
“unachieved” probably derives. Is this a simple gesture of courtship on 
Galoup’s part, of ardor and pursuit, with the gift as a desperate 
bargaining chip? Is it the pro forma gesture of a long-established 
relationship, like a paycheck doled out to an employee? Is the gift, 
finally, nothing but a kind of allegorical prop, something Galoup uses 
to convince himself that he is a tender lover, and what is truly 
significant about the entire moment is the fact that Rahel is 
unconscious and exists only as a further reassuring prop? In fact, it is 
all of the above, for Galoup is the Other, the interloper, the unnatural 
element, and as a result his motivations are meant to be illegible — a 
mix of good intention and manipulative selfishness. 

Again, Denis’ ending, which shows Rahel on a bus with the 
dehydrated, more-dead-than-alive Gilles, suggests that Rahel’s fate is 
entwined with Gilles’, perhaps as fellow “victims” of Galoup. Yet it’s 
hard to see the impassive, occasionally sprightly and pixie-ish Rahel as 
a victim. She is the only native character in the film who is given a 



Q’orianka Kilcher as 
Pocahontas in a stirring but 
largely thankless performance 
in Terrence Malick’s flawed The 
New World. 



Christian Bale plays a plantation 
owner who sees her from afar 
and falls in love with her. 



There are a number of shots in 
Malick’s film in which one 
member of a couple spies on or 
trails another from a distance, 
suggesting that one of the 
subjects of The New World is 
really stalking, an appropriate 
metaphor for the colonial 
relation. 


name, or much of an identity, apart from the largely symbolic. In 
contrast, for instance, with Pocahontas in The New World, who 
perishes in a paroxysm of masochistic ecstasy once she has been sewn 
into an old-world ball gown, Rahel neither needs nor really wants what 
European culture has to offer. Again, there’s a contrast in the methods 
used by the filmmakers themselves, with Malick wanting to neatly 
resolve the complex issues of history by focusing on the martyrdom of 
one woman and effectively telling us, “She didn’t mind, after all”; 
whereas Denis, perhaps because of her feminist credentials, leaves 
things more open, respects their potential unresolvability — or indeed 
feels free to depict her heroine as a self-willed, independent survivor. 

Ultimately, it’s more broad-minded of Rahel to take up with Galoup 
than it is for him to take up with her. Despite his love for military 
discipline, Galoup experiences the loneliness of soldiering, especially 
in a faraway foreign country. He fulfills his understandable need for 
love in Rahel. But is he the most likely candidate for Rahel to love? 
Denis suggests that her love for Galoup may be sincere by making 
certain deliberate casting decisions: she surrounds the shorter, 
plainer-looking Lavant with tall, young actors who all seem almost too 
glamorous to be Legionnaires. They all look like male models, in fact, 
especially Gilles. Perhaps this is to heighten Galoup’s sexual unease: 
everywhere he looks, he sees projections of his hidden, forbidden 
desire. 

Like Godard in The Little Soldier, Denis uses voiceover to work out her 
characters’ imperialist conflicts. The Little Soldier and Beau Travail 
could be said to have “dueling,” certainly overlapping voiceovers — 
Forestier’s in The Little Soldier, Galoup’s in Beau Travail. Denis 
deliberately has Galoup speak certain lines from The Little Soldier — 
for example, both men say, “I’m too old to play an active role, it’s time 
to think things over.” Perhaps this is meant to suggest that Galoup is 
not an original but a fatuous copy; or even to imply that young men in 
every generation go through the same stage of trying to figure out their 
relation to the world, to power, to the Other. But beyond this kind of 
direct citation, there are formal differences that alter the context for 
the two men and their respective voices. During Forestier’s voiceovers 
in The Little Soldier, Godard’s camera shows us images of the outside 
world (mainly traveling shots, from a car, of Geneva’s night-time 
streets lit by neon). It's as if, even when speaking alone, Bruno is still 
always “talking to the world” and, by implication, trying to change it, 
following radical 60s imperatives. He corresponds to a wider, more 
public environment. As if to suggest a more closed, claustrophobic 
world with fewer possibilities for change, Denis has Galoup speak 
mainly while we watch images of Galoup himself puttering around the 
kitchen, sweeping with a broom, pruning a tree: a stiflingly anal, 
domestic space closing in on itself. If anything, this matching of 
Galoup’s voice to his own image feels more disconnected, less whole — 
as if Galoup were talking not to the world but, schizophrenically, only 
to himself. 





In Beau Travail, an image of a 
Bedouin throwing rocks from the 
side of the road... 



... turns out to be a nightmare 
Galoup is having, the bad 
conscience of the colonial who 
occupies a country not his own. 


“Viewpoints count, angles of attack,” Galoup says at one point, 
emphasizing the postmodern tendency to reduce everything to isolated 
and unverifiable points of view that come and go without ever 
establishing roots. Galoup seems to be mired in identity conflicts and 
strictly secondhand details, even as Forestier, oppositely, was (and is) 
a character who transmutes the world through his own private 
language. As part of Godard’s effort to bring ideas directly into film, 
his early heroes were compulsive logothetes, babelogues, modernist 
spewers of language, assailing the world around them with 
monologues, anecdotes, questions and quotations, converting doubt 
and random detail into a towering private word-system that subsumes 
the world’s chaos in a kind of desperate encyclopedic order. But this 
logothetic element — never a particularly realistic one, since in the real 
world people tend to talk less rather than more — is suppressed from 
speech in Beau Travail, whose military characters keep their feelings 
locked inside and speak to each other only when absolutely necessary. 

Beau Travail 's approach to speech is itself a comment on Denis’ part. 
Societally, the shared landscape of the real itself has eroded as a belief- 
system and therefore as a system of representative signs. At one point 
in Beau Travail (during a game of chess) we hear Galoup accuse 
Forestier, “You put too much faith in appearances,” as if cynically 
attacking the romanticized imagery of Godardian cinema. Godard's 
films seemed to evoke a process of falling in love with people and the 
world through a camera’s lens, of finding truth in the visual surface 
and the way it quotes other visual surfaces (from films, photographs 
and paintings). 



Having briefly left his post to 
observe Ramadan prayers, this 
soldier is ordered by Galoup to 
dig a hole until his hands are 
bloody. 


Later, Galoup seems to reinforce Denis' idea that appearance has 
become vain and illusory, fragmentary, when he says that the things of 
the world, the great archetypal “images,” are “just blocks of 
information, stored in my memory” — uselessly collected and left to 
gather dust, in true imperial fashion, like the unclaimable postcard 
spoils of war in Godard’s Les Carabiniers (1963) or, indeed, Citizen 
Kane’s warehouse of incinerated legacies. We could say of Citizen 
Kane that as the beloved sled “Rosebud” is melted away in the flames, 
it finally sheds the burden of its owner’s absent and obsessive love, 
and it is finally able to remove, through the purgation of intense fire, 
the freezing chill of the snow bank into which he cast it down, as an 
angry boy, so many years before. At either extreme, the object is taken 
for granted, forgotten, exposed to the elements and vulnerable to 
desuetude. The ultimate revenge of such an exploited object, or an 
exploited colony, is that no one will be left to look at it with eyes of 
possessive ownership. This moment of victory is nonetheless also often 
a moment of death, of withdrawal from the world. Such a moment 
verges at its most extreme (in the form of the suicide bombers now 
plaguing the Middle East and elsewhere) on complete self-annihilation 
and the destruction of others. 









Provoked by Galoup, Gilles 
punches him... 



Urgent, uncomfortable 

In Beau Travail, we see that Forestier’s heart — and by extension, the 
heart of the Godardian auteurist film — is far from dead. 

Philosophical, seasoned, chewing his qat and keeping to himself, 
Forestier survives as a romantic figure in a world that has become 
more and more materialistic and commercialized, where even the 
colonized people readily speak of their market value without 
embarrassment. It is only by comparison with Forestier’s 
honorableness that we can judge Galoup’s actions and find him guilty, 
just as it is only by comparison with a hand-made auteurist 
masterpiece that we feel what is lacking in slick commercial products. 
By valorizing Godard’s hero as the last of a certain breed, Denis 
valorizes certain aspects of Godardian cinema. But it also seems that 
she is “tweaking” that cinema. She awakens the Godardian hero from a 
kind of forty-year cryogenic sleep — with his fastidious heart, his 
fetishism of high culture, his morality and sentimentality, his 
sometime blindness toward women and societal Others. Denis now 
sets him adrift at the dawn of the 21st century, up to his neck in 
identity politics, sexual ambiguity, and a sharp, continuous decline in 
Eurocentrism. 


...and Galoup takes his revenge 
by stranding Gilles in the middle 
of the desert: a pitiless expanse 
of white where Gilles nearly dies 
of thirst and heat prostration. 



Facing court-martial and 
dishonorable discharge for his 
treatment of Gilles, Galoup lays 
down on his bed with his service 
revolver, implying he will shoot 
himself. 


This is the meaning of Galoup’s spastic liberation-dance at the end, 
where he seems to violently break out of the reactionary pose of the 
“hero” — the man who can afford to hold himself above and apart from 
others. The song he dances to, “The Rhythm of the Night,” a house- 
music anthem popular in gay clubs, implies a “coming out” of the real 
person trapped underneath the phony hero. In the prolonged 
sequence, we feel the throbbing beat and the singer’s pleading, defiant 
insistence: “This is the rhythm of my life, my life.” Galoup’s dance 
implies that he is no longer a soldier but, in fact, a gay man, and 
therefore can accept the “Third World” on its own terms — as fellow 
sufferers — rather than oppress it. A sexual ghetto joins with a racial 
one in expressing its pain of being exploited, being “used and cast 
aside.” 

This is similar to a scene in Denis’ J’ai Pas Sommeil (/ Can’t Sleep, 
1997), where a proud, lonely, sexually misbegotten male reclaims his 
identity by dancing alone in front of other people. I say “reclaims his 
identity” with some qualification; in fact, this black character, 
“Camille“ (played by Richard Courcet), is wearing a head-wrap and 
gown suggestive of plantation life, and is dancing for a white audience 
who could be said to be sizing him up like purchasers at a slave 
auction. So often, the tragedy of the outsider is that he/she must 
embrace objectification to be “seen” at all. Camille becomes the center 
of attention, the most vivid and interesting thing in the room (though 
remaining, arguably, a thing rather than a wholly and naturally 
validated person). 


Indeed, what makes Galoup’s dance ambiguous, more solipsistic and 






Denis focuses on the gun 
resting against Galoup’s 
stomach as another phallic 
image... 


stillborn, is the fact that the nightclub around him is empty, a site of 
fantasy rather than true public liberation. Also, Galoup’s dance is 
marked by its gracelessness. He flails around, jumps in the air, twirls 
like a dervish. Absent is that nobility of feeling, that refinement that 
often seemed to mark the public man of the 6o’s and which can be 
seen in Godard’s films in rather flamboyant displays of intellectual and 
physical gymnastics that strengthen the heroes’ self-images while 
hiding their vulnerabilities. (“People run beautifully in Godard’s 
films,” Susan Sontag once noted.) Like a son who is a disappointment 
to his father, contemporary liberation is shown to be itself a kind of 
capitulation — self-diminishing, desperate, tawdry, and set to a 
relentless Top 40 backbeat. And yet, Denis seems to say, gracelessness 
is one of the prices to be paid for honesty, which is more important 
than fictitious, self-delusional notions of “grace.” 



...and follows with an extreme 
close-up of Galoup’s flexing 
bicep. She seems to be allying 
the military man’s obsession 
with strength and power (at its 
worst) with a kind of death drive, 
self-obliteration before 
“dishonor.” 


Post-9/11, the issues raised by both of these interlinking films remain 
as urgent as ever, if not more so. The Little Soldier seems especially 
important to reconsider, with its themes of terrorism and torture, 
confrontations between entrenched ideologies, the undeniable guilt of 
western superpowers, and the uneasy, ongoing attempt of different 
cultures to live together in an ever shrinking world. Godard has called 
it a “classical” film (in the same interview quoted above), and as such it 
belongs to a time when, admittedly, the perspectives of western white 
males dominated culture. By contrast, Beau Travail is an example of 
the great revisionist cultural enterprise that has thrived in such 
important projects as multiculturalism, deconstructionism, etc., but 
whose future suddenly seems uncertain. Not because such an 
enterprise no longer seems possible or desirable, but because it’s been 
problematized by the most unromantic of realities. 

What does it mean, at this moment in history, to embrace the Other at 
the dilution of one’s own self, one’s own culture? Or to submerge the 
strong authorial identity of the classical or modernist, Eurocentric 
artist in favor of a less individualistic, eastern aesthetic? Neither The 
Little Soldier nor Beau Travail suggests that any answer to these 
questions has ever been a simple one, or even a matter of freely given 
choice. Indeed, both films are intensely discomfiting works, precisely 
because of their insistence that all political conflicts are insoluble 
problems that distort and contaminate not only society as a whole, but 
the most intimate of personal relationships. If the self-appointed task 
of most experimental cinema has been to imagine new ways to break 
from the confines of socially conditioned thought — whether in the 
films of Bunuel or Brakhage, Anger or Tarkovsky — The Little Soldier 
and Beau Travail seem like vicious circles hopelessly enclosed within 
those confines, weary, disillusioned, unable to escape the effects of 
oppression and gain higher ground. But in this, they are curiously 
compelling. In the urgent words of the little soldier as he confronts his 
own doubts about his militaristic agenda: 


"There is something more important than having an ideal, 
but what? It is something more important than not being 



defeated. I would just love to know exactly what it is... My 
argument is that everyone has an ideal, therefore there is 
something more important that everyone hasn’t got. For 
example, I am sure that God doesn’t have an ideal. There is 
a very, very beautiful saying. Whose is it? I think it was 
Lenin. ‘Ethics are the aesthetics of the future.’ I find that 
saying very beautiful and very moving. It reconciles the left 
and the right." 

It is impossible to deny that our own contemporary realities of torture 
and terrorism are equally messy, conflicted, and overtaken by a 
rampant mauvaisfoi. In an era when most religious believers stress 
the idea that God certainly has an ideal and that it is one which we or 
they or everyone must live by, the liberating existential idea that God 
pointedly does not have an ideal comes as a breath of fresh air into a 
stifling discourse. If our conceptions of God (and at this point they 
have become so various as to perforce cancel each other out) would 
lead us in any direction, it must certainly be toward that of ethics in 
the public realm. By this, I mean nothing less than that the ancient 
cathedrals which were built as aesthetic monuments to a God who 
could only be rendered visible by such pomp and circumstance may 
well have to be dismantled in favor of edifices and structures that do 
not soar away from man so much, that do not erect so many false 
alliances between the material prosperities of this world and the 
hoped-for spiritual prosperities of this or any other. 
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Notes 


[1] Godard’s image of Bruno pushing through a door as a symbolic 
way of leaving the past behind feels like a deliberate echo of the 
heavily fatalistic ending of The Lady from Shanghai (1948), where 
Orson Welles pushes through a turnstile while saying, “Maybe I’d 
forget her, maybe I’d die trying.” Like the Welles character, Bruno 
has experienced the death of love, but Godard adds a layer of 
complexity wherein this sense of personal disappointment and 
betrayal can be read politically as well — as an unraveling of the 
one-dimensional patriotic ideals that Bruno had tried to live by. 
freturn to page onel 

[2] Le Petit Soldat: Modern Film Scripts Series (Translated by 
Nicholas Garnham; Simon and Schuster: New York, 1967), p. 8 

[3] It took the late Pontecorvo to do this successfully in his great 
masterpiece, The Battle of Algiers (1965), perhaps the single best 
“political film” of all time. 

[4] Le Petit Soldat: Modern Film Scripts, ibid., p. 9 

[5] Ibid., pp. 11-12 

[6] Laszlo’s monologue prefigures numerous scenes in Godard’s 
later films, especially the scene in Weekend (1967) where the 
African and Arab sanitation workers stare aggressively into the 
camera while we hear them describing their revolutionary agendas 
in voiceover: “We have therefore chosen guerilla warfare as the 
only possible solution. It is an advantageous tactic for us and an 
easy one to apply — we work in the nation’s strategic points, in the 
factories, the fields and the white men’s homes. We can easily 
destroy and commit acts of sabotage.” (In fact, Godard again had 
the same Hungarian actor, Szabo, play the Arab in Weekend. I 
doubt that any major filmmaker would be able to get away with 
such “race-switching” in casting, today.) 

[7] Frederick Crews, Follies of the Wise, Shoemaker Hoard, 
Emeryville, CA: 2006, p. 340) freturn to page two] 

[8] Richard Slotkin, Regeneration Through Violence: The 
Mythology of the American Frontier , 1600-1800 (Wesleyan 
University Press: Middletown, CT, 1973), p. 544 






[9] The Collected Poems of Edouard Glissant, translated by Jeff 
Humphries with Melissa Manolas (University of Minnesota Press: 
Minneapolis, MN, 2005), p. 85 

[10] Slotkin, ibid., p. 66 

[11] Ibid., p. 60 

[12] Jean Senac , Avant-Corps (my translation; France: Gallimard, 
1968), p. 58 Ireturn to p. 2l 

[13] It’s intriguing to me that Denis, as a female director, lets her 
camera linger so longingly over the naked bodies of the young 
soldiers. There’s a kind of reversal of the “sexism” displayed by the 
eye of a male director gathering female flesh into his shot. 
Catherine Breillat, another great French feminist director, makes 
this point explicit in her self-critical Sex is Comedy (2002), a 
movie about the difficulties a director has in filming a sex scene. At 
one point, the director (who is supposed to be Breillat) says words 
to the effect that she always chooses her leading actors for their 
looks and she always ends up disappointed in them. It is Gregoire 
Colin (Gilles from Beau Travail) who plays the vain, vapid actor 
she is talking about. 
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Dominican women at the back of 
the bus. 



What the prospective wives 
encounter on arrival — a welcome 
or a trap? 



Marirrosi and Alfonso hit it off. 


Migrants and lovers: 
interculturation in 
Flowers from Another World 

by Paul A. Schroeder Rodriguez 

Flores de otro mundo (Flowers from Another World, dir. Iciar 
Bollain, Spain, 1999) tells the story of Santa Eulalia, a small 
Castilian town that is losing many of its jobs and young people to 
corporate agriculture and the lure of big cities. The older men of 
the town, desperate to find mates, organize a three-day 
celebration for prospective single women from all across Spain. 
The women arrive in a single bus. About half of them are light¬ 
skinned Spanish women, while the other half is made up of 
younger, darker-skinned women from the Dominican Republic. 

During a weekend of dancing, eating and drinking, two couples 
emerge from this get-together: one between Alfonso (Chete 
Lera), a plant nursery owner, and Marirrosi (Eleana Irureta), an 
economically independent Basque nurse from Bilbao; and 
another one between Damian (Luis Tosar), a farmer who tends to 
his land but also sells his labor-power to other landowners, and 
Patricia (Lissete Mejia), a Dominican mulatto domestic worker 
with two small children of her own. A third couple emerges later 
in the film, between Carmelo (Jose Sancho), the local building 
contractor, and Milady (Marilyn Torres), a young, college- 
educated, and sexually liberated black Cuban woman whom he 
brings back from one of his trips to the island, not as wife, but as 
his fiancee. In the end, only Damian and Patricia work things out 
through a marriage of convenience that reaffirms patriarchal 
structures of power, while Marirrosi returns to Bilbao and Milady 
hitchhikes her way out of rural Spain. In a sort of epilogue, the 
process begins all over again, when another busload of women 
arrives into town to be subjected to yet another round of legal 
and emotional transactions. 

Flowers from Another World alternates between the celebration 
of women's economic and sexual liberation through the 
respective characters of Marirrosi and Milady, and the 
reaffirmation of patriarchal values through Patricia's 














Damian and Patricia check each 
other out. 



Milady arrives with Carmelo. 


incorporation into a nuclear, extended and ultimately, national 
family. The film sustains the ensuing tension between liberation 
and dependence through a combination of melodrama and 
realism, and in the end, resolves that tension in favor of Patricia’s 
narrative and the values of patriarchy. 

As a family melodrama, the film's narrative structure works 
towards the restoration of the status quo, in particular through 
the use of circular time. Indeed, restoration is narratively 
underscored and foreshadowed by linking the progress of the 
couples' individual narratives to the seasons of the year: first 
summer, when the bus arrives; then fall, as the couples settle into 
an uncertain routine of ups and downs where downs get 
progressively more pronounced as winter approaches; winter, 
when all three relationships enter a period of cold tension and/or 
rupture; spring, a single sequence celebrating Patricia’s 
incorporation to the closed patriarchal order through her 
daughter’s baptism; and summer again, when the second bus 
arrives and the process begins all over again. The melodramatic 
impulse to restoration, which such circular time frames as 
natural and inevitable, can be linked, as Peter Brooks has shown, 
to collective anxieties towards the unknown: 

"Melodrama starts from and expresses the anxiety 
brought by a frightening new world in which the 
traditional patterns of moral order no longer provide 
the necessary social glue. It plays out the force of that 
anxiety [...] and dissipates it with the eventual victory 
of virtue. "(Brooks 1995, 20) 



Establishing shot summer: first bus 
arrives. 


In Flowers, the frightening new world that causes such anxiety 
for Santa Eulalia is not limited to the fact that Patricia, Marirrosi 
and Milady bring with them very different experiences, 
worldviews, and expectations from what is common for men and 
women in that town, but also to the fact that Patricia and Milady 
are neither Spanish nor White, and therefore doubly Other. From 
this perspective, how Santa Eulalia (and by extension, Spain) 
deals with the anxiety generated by the presence of these double 
Others may be said to be the film's central narrative concern. In 
terms of cinematic style, on the other hand, the film’s use of 
realism (achieved through techniques such as continuity editing, 
natural lighting, and non-stylized acting and gestures) 
complements the melodramatic impulse to restoration by 
creating the illusion that what happens is not one of many 
possible realities, but reality itself. The two main effects of this 
combination of realism and a circular narrative structure is that 
audiences are not encouraged to imagine alternative outcomes, 
and that the outcomes that are presented seem as natural and 
inevitable as the passage of the seasons. 


The complimentary relation between melodrama and realism, so 








Establishing shot autumn: 
Tumbleweed cues spectator to one 
of the film’s intertexts, the Western 
Westward the Women (dir. William 
Wellman, 1951, USA), about the 
colonization of California by Anglo 
farmers after the Mexican 
American War. 


central to this film, was at the heart of a prolonged debate 
throughout the 1980s over whether realist melodramas were 
subversive of, or complicit with, patriarchy. In a piece that 
summarizes many of the positions in this debate, E. Ann Kaplan 
identified three categories of “melodramatic/realist mainstream 
texts”: 

• the “totally complicit text,” which “uncritically embodies 
the patriarchal unconscious and a woman’s positioning 
within this unconscious”; 

• the “first two of Kristeva’s three historical stages, outlined 
in her essay “Woman’s Time”; 

• “Kristeva’s last category — the stage in which women reject 
the dichotomy between masculine and feminine as 
metaphysical and aim at transcendence of the categories of 
sexual difference, or, at least, the recognition of their 
cultural construction” (Kaplan 1986, 51-52). 



After an establishing shot of an 
abandoned town in the fall, Alfonso 
and Marirrosi discuss how to save 
Santa Eulalia from the same fate, 
in effect foreshadowing the coming 
death of their relationship. 



Establishing shot winter. 


Flowers from Another World lies somewhere between the first 
two of these categories. Insofar as Patricia never resists or 
questions patriarchal structures, Flowers belongs to the first 
category of films identified by Kaplan, those that are complicit 
with patriarchy. On the other hand, the fact that Milady and 
Marirrosi resist and ultimately reject that order suggests that 
Flowers also belongs to the second category identified by Kaplan, 
where women’s inferior positioning within patriarchy is exposed 
but not consciously criticized, and where the patriarchally 
constructed feminine is still valorized as the desirable standard 
(Kaplan 1986, 51-52). 

The next two sections of this essay are organized around these 
two divergent readings. In the section “Transatlantic Dreams,” I 
explore how the film is complicit with patriarchy. First, I situate 
the film’s fictional narrative of migration within the concrete 
history of recent migrations from Latin America to Spain, and 
then I focus on how Patricia’s integration into Spanish culture 
reproduces the patriarchal and colonial categories of gender and 
race linked to that history. This section is followed by another, 
“Peninsular Nightmares,” where I focus on how the film exposes 
struggles within the status quo through the way it depicts 
embodied repression against women, and especially women of 
color, even as it valorizes them for embodying the patriarchally 
constructed feminine. (Kaplan 1986, 52) Finally, in the 
conclusions, I will situate the film’s mis-representation of women 
of color within a history of such mis-representations in the 
Hispanic tradition, and within the context of other Spanish films 
on migration. 


Go to page 2 
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Marirrosi and Alfonso’s relationship 
grows as cold as the snow framing 
them. 
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Patricia and Damian find warmth in 
the family’s hearth, identified here 
with the stable of Christ’s birth. 
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Transatlantic dreams 



Patricia's integration into the 
closed patriarchal order is sealed 
through her daughter's baptism. 


From a strictly synchronic perspective, the presence of Caribbean 
women of color in Flowers from Another World is tied, like the 
out-migration from Santa Eulalia, to the logic of corporate 
globalization, one of whose salient features is the mass 
movement of peoples. During the last fifteen years, for example, 
the number of migrants from poorer countries to richer ones 
more than tripled - from an estimated 30 million in 1990 to 
more than 75 million in 1997 and to over 115 million by 2005.[1] 
[open notes in new window] These migrations are directly linked 
to labor routes created by the logic of capital-intensive economies 
that now depend on a large supply of a cheap, mostly 
undocumented labor force to sustain their agricultural, 
manufacturing and service sectors. 



At the same time, however, these migrations are inextricably 
linked to the legacy of unequal commercial and cultural ties that 
past European and Euro-American colonizations have left in 
their wake. In most cases, that is, mass migrations will remit us 
to specific national-imperial colonizations in the distant and not- 
so-distant past. Because of this legacy, the representation of 
Caribbean women of color in the film remits the viewer to the 
history of the Spanish Empire in the Americas and the slave trade 
that sustained it, as much as to a history that is still being written 
today: that of Spanish neocolonization of Latin America. 


In the last establishing shot of 
Santa Eulalia, it is summer again, 
with the light now shining brightly 
on the town’s future. 



In the 1990s, to be more exact, foreign direct investment by 
Spanish transnationals in Latin America jumped from 35 billion 
pesetas in 1990, to over 150 billion pesetas by 1998. Most of this 
capital came not directly from Spain, but by way of mutual funds 
in the United States. The reason for this peculiar flow of capital is 
that a critical mass of managers of mutual funds in the United 
States decided in the early 1990s that Spanish transnationals, 
because of their cultural links with Latin America, were more 
effective exploiters of Latin American resources and markets 
than U.S. transnationals. Hence the phenomenon, throughout 
the 1990s, of entities such as Banco Santander Central Hispano, 
Banco Bilbao Vizcaya and even Telefonica de Espana gobbling up 
their newly privatized counterparts in Latin America, often 
through highly publicized deals characterized by corruption and 
bribery. 















Milady’s costume, like a second 
skin, signals her rejection of Cuban 
socialism, underscores her 
narrative role as a consumer 
object, and serves as a visual cue 
to the extra-filmic context of 
contemporary capital flows and 
mass migrations. 



The mother in law’s framing here, 
in a superimposition over Patricia, 
underscores her narrative role as 
the more powerful of the two. 



Facilitated by their shared and 
visually underscored Christianity, 
Patricia and her mother in law bury 
their differences at the local 
cemetery. 


One direct consequence of this influx of "Spanish" capital to 
Latin America has been the displacement of workers in Latin 
America and the corresponding increase in the number of 
migrants from Latin American countries to Spain, from roughly 
60,000 in 1990, to about 150,000 in 1999, and to over 225,000 
in 2006.[2] In short, Spanish capital has chosen Latin America as 
a privileged site of investment because of the cultural and 
economic ties already in place as a result of three centuries of 
previous colonization. At the same time, Latin Americans are 
increasingly migrating to Spain because their cultural and 
economic ties to Spain make them an ideal labor pool from which 
Spain can draw, and in fact does draw, in its ongoing 
transformation into a capital-intensive, service-oriented 
economy that now depends on the ready availability of cheap 
labor. [3] 

Many viewers will note the irony that in the birthplace of modern 
racism, where the notion of pureza de sangre (purity of blood) 
was institutionalized five centuries ago, that in that very country, 
where birthrates and marriages are plummeting, the mixed blood 
marriage between Damian and Patricia represents the future of 
the nation, insofar as it makes possible the town's reproduction 
and continuity. In this regard, the film functions as a palliative to 
the growing xenophobia and racism that has recently plagued 
Spain, as the country becomes an immigrant receiving nation for 
the first time since the Conquest of the Americas. 

One particular character in the film, Damian's mother, shows 
how much can be gained by giving up on acculturating the Other. 
When Damian and Patricia get married, Damian brings her to 
live to the same house he had been living in with his mother. The 
domestic scenes get progressively worse as the mother clings to 
her monoculturalism and tries to mold Patricia into a culturally 
Spanish wife. First it's Patricia's food that's not up to the 
mother's acculturating standards. Then the mother announces 
that Milady, the young woman from Cuba, is no longer welcome 
in the house. And when Patricia's relatives visit from Madrid, the 
mother interrupts their get-together, claiming that Patricia didn't 
let her know of the visit in advance, when in fact Patricia had told 
her more than once. 

In keeping with the melodramatic formula that there be “violent 
and overt changes of emotional attitudes” (Bordwell 1985, 71), 
the conflict between Patricia and her mother-in-law is suddenly 
resolved as the two are tending the grave of the mother's dead 
husband. Patricia, noticing how much the mother misses her 
deceased husband, asks her tenderly if she loved him. The 
mother answers that he was a good man and always treated her 
well. Patricia then says, "Like Damian," and here the mother 
finally realizes that they have much more in common than just 
Damian. The resulting shift in consciousness, whereby the 







Milady in Valencia: Her boundless 
energy and desire for freedom 
exceeds the limits of Santa Eulalia 
and of the frame. 


mother sees Patricia as an extension of her Self - that is, as a 
struggling woman, and as a woman who loves Damian as she 
once loved her own husband - ends up saving the family's 
structure. Throughout these and other conflicts, the film’s 
redundant communication of Patricia’s emotions serves to 
“wring every emotional drop” (Bordwell 1985, 71) out of the 
character and our identification with her situation. The result is 
that we, as spectators, become much more heavily invested in her 
outcome than in the outcomes of Marirrosi, Milady, or their 
partners, whose emotions, motivations and situations are never 
explored to such depths, and whose situations, as we will see, are 
regularly made light of by the use of comic or excessively 
melodramatic narrative turns. 



Milady ingeniously approaches 
Carmelo after a night out. 



Carmelo beats Milady to the 
ground. 


Peninsular nightmares 

Patricia's bumpy road to integration ends with all sides gaining 
something. Patricia finds a stable home for her two kids, a 
husband who loves her and whom she loves, and acceptance into 
the larger community. Damian, on the other hand, finds a hard¬ 
working wife who helps both outside and inside the house, and 
who brings pleasure and even joy to an otherwise monotonous 
existence. Finally, the mother gains two grandchildren who love 
her, plus a respectful daughter-in-law who will very likely be the 
one who looks after her when she gets older and less able to fend 
for herself. This reading of the film privileges the point of view of 
the receptive community, while simultaneously showing a 
tolerant and open Spain that gains from the process of 
interculturation, or the dynamics of exchange between two or 
more cultures (in this case between immigrant and receiving 
communities). However, the film’s celebration of tolerance and 
openness, allegorically linked to the geopolitical dream of a 
transatlantic union between Spain and its former colonies under 
the aegis of a benevolent Spain, becomes highly qualified, and in 
fact reveals itself as a series of peninsular nightmares, when we 
pause to consider the point of view of the immigrants, and more 
specifically, when we pause to consider the question of how 
gender, race, and sexuality contribute to a fuller understanding 
of the dynamics between the female protagonists, their partners, 
and the town at large. 


A gendered reading of the film, for example, reveals first and 
foremost the fact that the three female protagonists - Marirrosi, 
Milady and Patricia - are commodities in the eyes of their male 
suitors. From the very beginning of the film this is made clear: it 
is the men who invite the women to come to town to conduct 
what may be considered a commercial transaction, the men who 
parade them as if they were cows at a country fair, and more 








Alfonso protects Milady — for now. 


importantly, the men who have the power to dispose of them if 
they don't like the product. The case of Milady is most 
pronounced in this respect. Carmelo parades her like a sexual 
object as if she were a trophy from a hunt overseas, and when 
Milady displays her independence by spending a night dancing in 
Valencia, he lashes back by beating her in full public view. 



Milady looks at herself (and at the 
viewer) in a mirror, one of the few 
times the film positions Milady as a 
subject. 


On the opposite end of the spectrum is Marirrosi, who is 
economically independent. Yet, even Marirrosi cannot break 
Alfonso's insistence that it is she who must sacrifice herself by 
moving in with him. The narrative has Marirrosi at least weigh 
the option of moving in with Alfonso (again, lack of information 
here works against the viewer’s greater identification with 
Marirrosi’s situation), but Alfonso never seriously considers the 
equally difficult option of moving with her to Bilbao. 

Finally, Patricia’s situation vis-a-vis her partner occupies a center 
position and therefore what may be seen as the virtuous mean 
between the vices represented by the other two couples. 

However, even in her relationship with Damian, Patricia is an 
object that can be disposed of and dispensed with, as in fact 
Damian does when, upon learning of her marriage in the 
Dominican Republic, he feels his position as patriarch called into 
question. 



Damian’s violence against Patricia 
stops short of physical contact. 


If we consider how race and sexuality enter into the film's 
narrative, the picture becomes even more complex. That is, if we 
consider the body as cultural signifier, we can develop a sense of 
the racial and sexual hierarchies at play in the film. None of the 
characters, for example, questions the fair-skinned Marirrosi's 
motives in going out with Alfonso. It is taken for granted that 
they are in love and trying to make things work out for 
themselves. This is certainly not the case with either Patricia or 
Milady, as evidenced by the following comments made by 
Aurora, the town's bar owner, immediately following Milady's 
arrival into town: 

"Mother of God! That's all we needed!... Let's see how 
long this one lasts here.... [They're] all looking for the 
same thing, money and residency papers, and as soon 
as they have those, they're gone. I have nothing 
against those people. I'm just saying, to each his own, 
and everyone in his own home." 


Aurora's racism, xenophobia and class prejudices rule out the 
possibility of a productive female-based solidarity, the sort of 
solidarity that Damian's mother developed with Patricia after 
















In Milady's welcome to Santa 
Eulalia, Aurora watches with 
suspicion, the men with desire, and 
Patricia’s daughter with sympathy, 
from a position outside the bar’s 
monocultural space. 


many trials and errors, and the sort of solidarity that progressive 
feminists struggle to build across racial and class lines. Her 
character’s attitude is typical of a conservative mindset that has 
fueled much of the resurgence of Spanish nationalism over the 
last decade. This resurgence has taken many forms, ranging from 
the seemingly harmless comments made by the character Aurora, 
to Spain's harsher immigration and deportation laws, to, in the 
worst of cases, the lynching of immigrants and the destruction of 
their homes, as occurred in the Spanish town of El Ejido in 
February 2000.[4] 



Patricia's fertility is signaled by her 
silhouette and the color of her 
dress. 


Aurora’s attitude, however, is nuanced by the film’s handling of 
the ideology of miscegenation. If we read bodies as cultural 
signifiers, that is, we realize that the fact that Patricia is mulatta, 
as opposed to black, signals a higher likelihood of her 
integration. Integration is a loaded yet ambiguous term used 
widely in Spain today. Ideologically, it fits somewhere between 
the kind of monoculturalism linked to policies of acculturation, 
Melville Herskovits’ term used to prescribe the assimilation of 
minority cultures into the U.S. mainstream (Herskovits, 1938), 
and the kind of multiculturalism linked to policies of coexistence, 
Americo Castro’s term used to describe conflictive yet nonviolent 
group relations between discrete populations of Muslims, 
Christians and Jews in Medieval Spain (Castro 1983). More 
concretely, to speak of integration in the context of contemporary 
Spain is to speak of the immigrant subject’s occupying an 
existing space within the structure of the host culture, without 
transforming the structure of the host culture, but without 
abandoning the immigrant’s original culture either. 



Earlier in the narrative, a picture on 
the bedroom wall commemorates 
the nuclear family. 


For example, one of the main reasons why Patricia is poised to 
succeed at integration is because of her Catholicism. When her 
daughter has her first communion, her Spanish family, her 
Dominican family and the whole town come together in a 
communal act of initiation made possible by a shared patriarchal 
structure born of the evangelization that accompanied the 
Conquest and subsequent colonization of the Americas. It is this 
legacy of forced conversion that gives Patricia entry to the 
mainstream community and “saves” her children from an 
otherwise uncertain future. In short, because Patricia is a good 
Catholic mother, she gains the right to stay there as an active 
member of the community, and the community also gains in its 
ability to reproduce itself culturally, if not racially. Finally, 
Patricia's integration into the larger community is aided by the 
fact that as a good Catholic mother, her sexuality is seen as 
properly domesticated. All these narrative developments come 
















together visually in the baptism sequence, for example through 
the frontal close up of a smiling yet static Patricia, hair pulled 
back, inside the church, and again afterwards, through a freeze- 
frame of a family-album photograph that connotes domestic bliss 
for Patricia as much as the triumph of the patriarchal family 
structure. 
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Now, the family picture 
incorporates the mother in law and 
Patricia's friends into an extended 
family, in a visual and narrative 
logic that points towards the 
incorporation of ‘good’ immigrants 
like Patricia into the national family. 
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Milady sexually in charge and in 
full view. 


In contrast, Milady's sexuality is depicted as uncontrolled and therefore 
dangerous. In effect, the film reproduces the stereotypical view of race 
intersecting with sexuality, whereby the darker a person's skin, the greater 
that person's sexual prowess. At one extreme is Milady's sexuality, which 
is presented directly and graphically, as when she gets on top of Carmelo 
and literally makes love to him without even taking his or her clothes off. 
Patricia's sexuality, which corresponds to the middle ground between 
"black" and "white" sexualities, is shown directly but under the covers of 
the matrimonial bed. And finally, at the other end of the race/sexuality 
spectrum, Marirrosi's sexuality is always suggested, as when she and 
Alfonso fall on the floor and out of the camera's view to make love. 

This last lovemaking sequence is important in another way, in that it 
includes — in dialogue form and inside Alfonso’s nursery — the film’s 
guiding metaphor of female immigrants as exotic and delicate, and 
therefore in need of protection: 



Damian on top and under the 
covers. 



Afonso and Marirrosi fall out of 
view to make love. 


Alfonso: Look. 

Marirrosi: What are they? 

Alfonso: Orchids. 

Marirrosi: How lovely! 

Alfonso: We’ll see, it’s the first time I’ve planted them. 

Marirrosi: Where are they from? 

Alfonso: They’re African. 

Marirrosi: You think they’ll grow here? 

Alfonso: With care, everything grows. 

The reference to Milady and Patricia is crystal clear: like the orchids in 
Alfonso’s nursery, Milady and Patricia are exotic flowers in an 
inhospitable environment, and the only way for them to survive, let alone 
grow and flourish, is for the patriarch on whom they depend to keep them 
housed and tended. A reading of this exchange against the grain could 
point out that just as the greenhouse is made of glass and therefore easily 
breakable, so too, metaphorically speaking, is the patriarchy that is to 
protect Milady and Patricia by domesticating them. However, even this 
reading would lead us to conclude that without such patriarchy and the 
domestic sphere within which it encloses women, Milady and Patricia 
could never grow and flourish in Spain. Moreover, and this is perhaps 
more important than the merits or limits of the double metaphor 
orchids: immigrants :: greenhouse patriarchy, what this exchange reveals 
is that from the perspective of the only Spanish-Spanish couple in the 
narrative, the couple that represents the country’s mainstream culture, all 
dark-skinned subjects can be lumped into one reductive category, that of 
the exotic Other, and therefore that of an object — of desire, yes, but from 
there also, and all too easily, of violence. 













Alfonso's orchids doing well. 



Early in the narrative, Patricia and 
Milady share a close friendship 
which would include Milady’s offer 
to financially help Patricia. 



When Milady is in need, however, 
Patricia does not reciprocate. 


In effect, beyond reproducing the stereotypical view of race intersecting 
with sexuality, the film also reproduces a stereotypical view of race 
intersecting with violence. When Alfonso and Marirrosi end their 
relationship, for example, there is no violence. On the other hand, when 
Damian orders Patricia to take her children and leave, not only does he 
yell at her, but he also yells at their daughter Janai and even pushes her off 
the tractor. Finally, Milady suffers the most violence, as is clear from the 
scene where Carmelo beats her up. That Carmelo is never punished for 
this act of violence indicates that all of Santa Eulalia, including by now 
Patricia, is complicit with the patriarchal structures of class, gender, race 
and sexuality — which combine to justify collective silence and inaction in 
the face of a crime witnessed, directly or indirectly, by all. Moreover, by 
treating Milady in broadly comic terms, the film first allows for her 
transgressiveness, but then it encourages audiences not to take the 
punishments imposed in response to those transgressions, or the 
uncertainty of her final situation, too seriously. 

Milady’s objectification serves the narrative purpose of developing 
Carmelo’s character. His physical abuse, his locking her up, and his 
prohibition against her continuing to work at the local bar, all stem from 
the perception that his own masculinity, once confirmed and strengthened 
by her sexuality, is now being threatened by the fact that he cannot control 
her. This motivates Carmelo, a man who never before mentioned children, 
to suddenly suggest to Milady that they have some children of their own. 

At this suggestion, Milday's face and body language lets the viewer know 
that neither force nor persuasion will make her accept Carmelo’s 
continuing attempts to domesticate her into his patriarchal world. The 
next morning she hitches a ride out of town with Carmelo's assistant, who 
mistakenly assumes that she is leaving Carmelo for him. Milady realizes 
that she's fallen into the same kind of trap (the assistant's German 
shepherd signals that he too may turn violent), and she promptly escapes 
again. 

All these twists and turns are part and parcel of melodrama, as is the 
presentation of these twists and turns within a narrative structure of 
parallel plotting. Given these two conventions of melodrama, the fact that 
the viewer does not know what happens to Milady’s character is a signal 
not to think about it and instead direct one’s attention to another line of 
action. (Bordwell 1985, 71) In this case, we are first directed to think of 
Marirrosi, whose relationship with Alfonso ends quite melodramatically at 
the town’s bus station, and then to pause on Patricia, who is shown 
celebrating her daughter’s first communion with a slightly visible belly. In 
other words, the successive de-centering of Milady’s and Marirrosi’s 
narratives works towards the centering and privileging of Patricia’s 
narrative trajectory, the only trajectory, the film makes clear, that is both 
productive and reproductive. 







Same bed, different positions: With Carmelo now in charge, all 
playfulness in sex is gone. He tries to domesticate Milady and suggests 
they have children as a way to end what he calls her boredom. His 
attempt to acculturate her is underscored visually by his invitation to 
dance the Spanish pasodoble while Milady’s facial expression and body 
language emphatically indicate that she rejects both offers 


Conclusions 



Milady hitchhikes out of Santa 
Eulalia with Carmelo’s assistant, 
whose German shepherd suggests 
that he, like Carmelo, can turn 
violent. Visually, the framing of the 
three crammed in this small car 
underscores Milady’s entrapment. 



Iciar Bollain during production of 
Mataharis, which had its premiere 


Flowers from Another World belongs to a growing number of 
independent films worldwide that dramatize South-to-North migrations. 
[5] Jn Spain, which that has only recently become an immigrant-receiving 
nation for the first time in over five centuries, somewhere in the order of 
thirty such independent films have been produced since 1990. Foremost 
among these fictions are 

• Cartas deAlou (Letters from Alou, dir. Montxo Armendariz, 1990) a 
drama about a Senegalese economic migrant who falls in love with a 
Spanish woman; 

• El techo del mundo (dir. Felipe Vega, 1995), about a Spanish migrant 
in France who, during his first visit to Spain in over three decades, 
encounters an African migrant; 

• Bwana (dir. Imanol Uribe, 1996), a tragedy about two African male 
refugees; 

• Tomando te (Two for Tea, dir. Isabel Gardela, 2000), a romantic 
comedy about an South Asian immigrant who falls in love with a 
Catalan writer of erotic novels; 

• Salvajes (dir. Carlos Molinero, 2001), about a group of young neo- 
nazis in southern Spain; and 

• Poniente (dir. Chus Gutierrez, 2002), a love story set against the 
racial violence that exploded in El Ejido in 2000. 




In Cartas de Alou (Letters from 


In Poniente (dir. Chus Gutierrez, 
2002), the kind of racial violence 











in San Sebastian, September '07. 



Patricia's Dominican husband: 
Scripted as the male character in 
the film with the lowest moral and 
ethical standards, the darkness of 
his skin correlates with how the 
film constructs racial hierarchies. 
Visually there's an equally 
superficial construction of him as a 
villain figure through his gestures, 
goatee, and earring. 



The first time Milady and Patricia 
meet, the framing serves to 
foreshadow their characters’ 


Alou, dir. Montxo Armendariz, ^at exploded in El Ejido in 2000 

1990) a Senegalese economic provides the backdrop to a love 

migrant falls in love with a Spanish story between two white 
woman. Spaniards. 

More recently, documentarists have taken the lead in highlighting the 
immigrant experience in Spain, with works such as 

• Extranjeras (dir. Helena Taberna, 2003), on women migrants who 
live in the Madrid neighborhood of Lavapies; 

• Si nos dejan (dir. Ana Torres, 2005), on migrants who live in 
Barcelona’s old neighborhoods, and 

• Pobladores (dir. Manuel Garcia Terrano, 2006), which centers on 
immigrant children in a public school in the Madrid neighborhood 
ofVallecas. 

Documentaries aside, what unites these films is that they represent the 
process of interculturation as a problem that is solved through the 
immigrant's narrative death, deportation, or assimilation into mainstream 
Spanish culture. In Flowers from Another World, the most critically 
acclaimed and commercially successful of this group of narrative fictions, 
interculturation is presented as a complex dynamic that is transforming 
both the receiving and the immigrant communities as they become 
increasingly dependent on each other. Yet like the other films in the 
group, it is ambivalent in its characterization of immigrant others, and it 
ends up reproducing an ideology of exclusion. 

In the fictional world created by the film, only the ideology of the 
patriarchal family can trump race, as when the affirmation of the family 
overcomes racial prejudice in Patricia’s favor. This is the narrative’s 
strength and its Achilles heel, for while it is true that Santa Eulalia accepts 
Patricia, a racial Other, as one of its own, it does so only after it is patently 
clear that she will reproduce its conservative patriarchal structure. From 
the perspective of narrative form, we could paraphrase this by saying that, 
while it is within character, in a family melodrama, for a mother like 
Patricia to sacrifice herself for the future of her children, and we as 
spectators of that melodrama find it next to impossible to fault her 
character on this point, the discourse of sacrifice and subsequent reward is 
here inexorably linked to a patriarchal and colonialist ideology, rather 
than to an ideology of sexual liberation and economic equality 
represented, respectively, by Milady and Marirrosi. 

Iciar Bollain, the director, and co-sciptwriter with Julio Llamazares, of 
Flowers from Another World, has impeccable credentials as a progressive 
artist and director. She began her filmic career as an actor in El sur (The 
South, dir. Victor Erice, 1983), and in 1995 managed to both act in Land 
and Freedom (dir. Ken Loach, 1995), and direct her first feature, the 
critically acclaimed Hola, destcis sola? (Hello, Are You Alone?). This was 
followed four years later by Flowers from Another World, winner of the 
Critic's Award for best feature at Cannes in 1999, and Best Film at the 
1999 International Film Festival in Bogota, Colombia; by work as co¬ 
scriptwriter in Poniente, and more recently, by a return to directing in Te 
doy mis ojos (Take My Eyes, 2003), about a woman’s struggle to break 








positioning as either within or 
outside the town’s rules. 



While Patricia is always framed 
below the horizon line ... 



... Milady is framed against an 
open sky. 



After Milady escapes, Carmelo 
eats by himself with a Christmas 
message from the King of Spain on 
TV in the background. The film 
articulates patriarchy only through 
its most outward manifestations — 
i.e., the monarchy, Carmelo’s 
violence — and therefore fails to 
critique its underlying structures. 


free from domestic violence. A powerful indictment of machismo and 
nationalism at the time when domestic violence made headlines almost 
daily in Spain, the film earned seven Goyas, Spain’s version of the Oscars, 
for best film, director, actor, actress, supporting actress, original script, 
and sound. Given this background, my critique of the film may seem harsh 
and even off the mark, especially considering that internal to the 
narrative, there are many critiques to conservative ideology. 

Yet ultimately, even taking these internal critiques into account, and in 
spite of the director’s credentials, the film fails to transcend the ideological 
limits of a kind of patriarchy that is inseparable from a nationalism built 
on 500 years of exclusion and exploitation. In this sense, Flowers from 
Another World very clearly reveals the inseparability of current 
interculturation within the metropolis from past and ongoing colonialism. 
The film, for example, reproduces racial and sexual categories of Spain’s 
colonial past, even though Spain lost its last colonies in the Americas over 
a hundred years ago. Some of these categories include the figure of the 
mulatta (Patricia) as successful mediator between an African Other and a 
Self defined as European, the figure of the runaway slave (Milady) as 
independent and uncompromising, and the figure of the deadbeat Black 
man (Patricia's husband) as a burden and impediment to economic 
development. We could also take a more allegorical approach to the 
characters, by following Fernandez Retamar’s reading of Latin America in 
his 1971 essay “Caliban: Notes Toward a Discussion of Culture in Our 
America.” That is, we could read Milady as a gendered and racialized 
embodiment of the rebellious Caliban, Patricia as a gendered and 
racialized embodiment of the subservient Ariel, and Damian and Carmelo 
as willing Prosperos of their respective "isles." 

These categories and metaphors are, like the patriarchy they reflect, 
ultimately prescriptive, and therefore limiting. As identities, moreover, 
they smack of essentialism, a central feature of patriarchal cognitive 
structures and of mainstream cinema. If, on the other hand, we emphasize 
the temporal and spatial contexts within which these identities emerge, it 
becomes very clear that these and other identities are not immutable but 
rather position-dependent, and that they change in response to 
historically specific circumstances. In Flowers from Another World, the 
emphasis is clearly not on transformation but on the reproduction of the 
status quo through the conventions and patterns of a patriarchal drama 
that privileges the integration of Patricia into Spain’s patriarchal culture 
over the exclusion of both Milady and Marirrosi from that enclosed 
narrative space. Central to this conventionalism is the creation of male — 
and to a lesser extent, female — characters whose essentialist 
epistemology privileges confrontational over relational strategies, thus 
sabotaging repeated attempts on the part of the female characters to 
radically transform their interpersonal and intercultural relations. In this 
sense, Patricia, Milady and even Marirrosi represent, quite literally, 
flowers from an Other world in a patriarchal, capitalist and colonialist 
Self-ordering that stunts the development and sustenance of relational 
Selves. 
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Milady’s legal and moral crisis is 
reduced to emotional terms, 
emphasized here through two 
melodramatic conventions: a white 
phone and tears. 
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Notes 


I am grateful to the editors of Jump Cut for their constructive 
comments on several drafts of this essay, and to the University 
Research Council at the University of Hawai'i at Manoa, for a 
generous grant to travel to Spain to research the representation of 
migrants in film. 

1. Some of these films that have garnered international acclaim 
include 

• La Haine (Hate, dir. Mathieu Kassovitz, France, 1996), 

• La promesse (The Promise, dir. Jean-Pierre and Luc 
Dardenne, Belgium-France-Luxembourg, 1996), 

• Reise der Hoffnung (Journey of Hope, dir. Xavier Roller, 
Switzerland-Turkey, 1990) and 

• Bolivia (dir. Adrian Caetano, Argentina, 2001). 
freturn to page 2 of essay! 

2. The figure of 30 million is taken from Purcell, J.N. (1991); the 
figure of 75 million in 1997 comes from Stalker, P. (2001); and the 
figure of 115 million comes from a 2005 Report by the Global 
Commission on International Migration (GCIM), titled Migration 
in an interconnected world: New directions for action, 

http:/ /www.gcim.org /en /finalreport.html (Accessed August 24, 
2007). 

3. The investment figures come from the 1999 International 
Direct Investment Statistics Yearbook, published by the OECD. 
The migrant figures come from Spain's Instituto Nacional de 
Estadistica, at www.ine.es/daco/daco42/migracion /exrexpn.htm 
(12 February 2001) and 

http: //www.ine.es/daco/daco42/migracion/evr2006.pdf (4 

September 2007). 

4. Historically, Spain has been an exporter of cheap labor power, 
most recently to northern Europe. However, after the end of the 
Franco era that began to change rapidly, and today Spain is a net 
importer of cheap human labor power. 

5. Bill Myers (2000) described the incident as follows: 

"The four-day rampage, in which rioters attacked 








North African immigrants with baseball bats and steel 
bars and staged pitched battles with the police, caused 
injuries to at least 52 people and led to 23 arrests. It 
also left Moroccan shops and bars vandalized and 
homes and cars burned in an area where immigrants 
provide much of the labor for the region's fruit and 
vegetable production." 
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The lake under which the original 
town of Jindabyne disappeared 
after the construction of a dam 
establishes the locale as a haunted 
place and a metaphor for dystopia 
as well as for hope. 



Wiith actors giving fine portrayals 
of human behavior, Jindabyne 
reveals its male protagonist 
Stewart Kane (Gabriel Byrne) as a 
tender and loving father. 



Lawrence is obviously interested in 
human relationships. He shows 


Jindabyne 

Old secrets and a second chance 

by Andrea Grunert 

A man discovers the body of a dead young Aborigine woman in a river, but 
instead of reporting his discovery, he and his three friends tie down the 
corpse to prevent it from drifting away and continue fishing. When they 
arrive back home, they have to face the incomprehension and criticism of 
the other members of their community and the grief and anger of the 
Aborigines, who accuse them of racism. At first glance, Ray Lawrence’s 
Jindabyne (Australia, 2006) is a film about unforeseen developments 
which affect the lives of the four men and their families. The disastrous 
results of their decision represent a challenge to normality and destabilize 
even more the already dysfunctional human relationships. It is in 
particular the male protagonist who is forced to examine how he defines 
himself as a man, a husband and father, and as a member of the 
community. 

Lost hopes and the idea of a second chance 

In adapting for the screen Raymond Carver’s short story "So Much Water 
So Close to Home" (which was also part of Robert Altman’s Short Cuts), 
Lawrence reflects on sudden decisions and their unexpected consequences 
in a narrative composed of multiple layers of meaning that deals with love, 
death, friendship and guilt. Both the literary text and the film focus on 
social identities, but whereas Carver’s story is located in an U.S. working- 
class milieu, Lawrence sets his moral tale in an Australian context 
characterized by the confrontation between the white community and the 
Aborigines. In doing so, he depicts distinct cultural spaces revealed 
through frequent images of the landscape — the arid desert, the 
mountains, and the water — images which punctuate the film. 

"Jindabyne" is an Aborigine word for “valley.” Located in New South 
Wales, it is an isolated spot surrounded by mountains. Not unlike utopian 
communities, which are often represented as islands, Jindabyne, the town 
where the protagonists live, is a place that has been given a second chance: 
the original town was flooded in the early 1960s to make way for a dam. A 
closed space haunted by the ghosts of an unresolved past, it becomes a 
metaphor for dystopia. It is, however, the question of a second chance in 
the lives of the characters which Lawrence retraces in both individual and 
social terms. The image of the town under the water is used for metonymic 
ends in a film which, by creating an atmosphere of tension and mystery, 










Stewart as a man who has to 
mediate between his wife and his 
overbearing mother which explains 
partially his wish for escape. 



Newspaper clippings remind of 
Kane's vanished glory days in a 
present without perspectives. The 
film uses mise en scene to add to 
our understanding of character. 



Stewart Kane's face expresses the 
bitterness and frustration that 
accompany his life in Australia. 
The fishing expedition is the year's 
most important event for him since 
it allows him to flee the emptiness 
of his existence. 


brings to the surface old secrets, anxieties and contradictory feelings of 
guilt and desire. 

Stewart Kane, the film’s protagonist, played by the Irish actor Gabriel 
Byrne, is the man who discovers the body. He belongs to the working- 
class, owns a garage, is married and the father of a young son. The first 
shots give insights into his family life, showing him as a loving and caring 
father. He is a decent man who is constantly being forced to mediate 
between his wife and overbearing mother. Behind the mask of the warm¬ 
hearted father, husband and friend, the film reveals his weakness and a 
darker, more violent side. His look is sullen when he discovers that his 
temples have turned grey, and later on he dyes them. Various newspaper 
clippings pinned to a wall in his office allude to his past as a motor-racing 
driver, reminding him of days of vanished glory, insignificant though this 
glory may have been. These brief moments in which the actor’s face 
expresses the character’s fears and frustrations are symptoms of a life with 
no great expectations or rewards. 

When Stewart discovers the woman's corpse, he panics, screams and 
makes the sign of the cross several times. The following morning, 
however, he is the first one to continue fishing as if nothing has happened. 
Mired in a selfish and arrogant attitude, Stewart cannot understand his 
wife Claire’s concern when she asks him to explain his behaviour. It seems 
that the only way he can handle the conflict is by becoming aggressive. It 
was his idea to tie down the body with a fishing line, which cut into the 
dead woman’s ankle. Unable to admit the awfulness of this act, Stewart is 
presented as a flawed, average character who, in Claire’s words, is "piss 
weak." In terms of acting, Byrne's sense of presence and natural charm 
create sympathy with the character of Stuart Kane, especially during the 
dinner the night before the departure of the fishing party. However, the 
actor’s performance also reveals inner contradictions in Stewart’s nature, 
making of the male protagonist a contradictory character, a human being 
caught between indifference and guilt who faces a dilemma the viewer can 
identify with. 

A discourse on sex and death 

The film uses Stewart's characterization in a discourse on sex and gender 
in which doubts are cast not least on his masculinity. His authority at 
home is questioned, revealing a crisis of male identity which reverses the 
power structure established in the opening sequence and repeated at other 
points in the film. Jindabyne starts with a sequence in which the 
killer/rapist observes his victim, whose dead body Stewart will later 
discover. 



At the film's opening, the male 


... for his next victim. The film 




gaze victimizes women as the immediately establishes the 
killer/ rapist watches ... possibility for a gendered reading. 

The film explores relations between (male) power, sex and death in a 
number of sequences which show women reduced to the status of objects 
by a male’s stare and exposed to alienation, oppression and violence. For 
Stewart, who isn’t aware right away that the "thing" in the water is a 
human body, it is at first an object which arouses his curiosity. After he 
has this first panicky reaction, for him and his fishing friends the naked 
female body is reduced almost irrevocably to an object, and moreover one 
which can be ignored. 



The sequence where Kane 

discovers the body in the water. It's the image of a weak man and.another reminder of the way the 

film utilizes the male gaze. 





Kane panics and screams. Once again, the film treats 

relations between life and death. 
Here Stewart watches his prey 
dying. 







The body of the dead women is ... take pictures of each other and 
reduced to an object while the four their catch. Not unlike the killer 
anglers ... they have trophies (the killer has 

hid the victim's car in his garage). 



Acting and mise en scene express 
the tensions in the couple's 
relationship. 


Apparently indifferent to the corpse still floating in the water, the four 
anglers proudly take pictures of each other and their catch. The editing 
establishes a repelling and highly disturbing connection between the dead 
human body and the fishing sequences, a connection which, once again, is 
created by our and the characters' gaze. For example, one shot shows 
Stewart’s face in close-up staring at something and, in the following close- 
up, we discover the object of his macabre attention: a fish thrown on the 
rocks, where it desperately flaps its gills. During the night, Stewart returns 
to the body, turns the corpse’s face towards him and looks at the woman 
with a mixture of sadness and fear. 



Claire (Laura Linney) at the 
mortuary. 


Her concern for the dead young 
woman could be related to a wish 
for self-punishment. 





















The malevolent forces lurk under Claire meets the killer (Chris 
the surface of normalcy. Haywood) at the church. 



The frequent landscape images 
make the wilderness ... 



...a metaphor for an inner journey. 


A personal tension between Stewart and Claire, as well as in other 
relationships, stands out from the very first sequences. Almost everybody 
has a demon to fight. As the protagonists, Stewart and Claire are at the 
centre of this discourse on alienation and shattered identities. When 
confronted with the facts about the body at the fishing site, Claire reacts 
violently, refusing to remain passive and act as a victim herself. Laura 
Linney’s fine performance — the tension in her body, the cold fury in her 
eyes and the severity in her voice — reveal the character’s innermost 
feelings. She tries to persuade her friends to accept their responsibilities 
as human beings towards the Aborigines. Her way of dealing with the 
situation — particularly her visit to the mortuary — suggests a masochistic 
attitude, as if her concern for the dead young woman and her family is in 
part the result of very personal feelings and a lingering sense of guilt. 
Following a nervous breakdown, Claire once abandoned her new-born 
son, and her failure as a mother haunts her and catches up with her again 
when her little boy Tom almost drowns. Being pregnant, she decides to 
have an abortion when, in the course of the film, she discovers she is 
pregnant. For Claire, the present situation is a journey back to this past, a 
means to overcome it and to reconsider decisions. 

Go to page 2 
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An inner journey 



The two children are part of the 
reflexions on life and death. Caylin- 
Calandria (Eva Lazarro) plays 
morbid games... 



... in which she involves the 
younger Tom (Sean Rees- 
Wemyss). 


The opening credits are written over a rusty barbed-wire fence across the 
Australian outback. This fence marks a boundary, expressing very clearly a 
warning of unknown territory beyond. The landscape thus becomes the 
setting for an inner journey and a metaphor for the inner world of secrets, 
hidden fears and suppressed desires. If Jindabyne is presented as a 
modern frontier town, the frequent images of the landscape exposed 
under a homogeneous light show wide open spaces of breathtaking 
beauty, which the film ironically develops not as promises of freedom and 
liberty but instead signifiers of mere bleakness. Visually, the film 
establishes references to dysfunctional lives and a feeling of mystery and 
violence at both the individual and the social level. In interior shot, human 
bodies and rooms are often plunged into darkness and fragmented by 
shadows and half-shadows. Put into contrast with the images of the 
majestic landscape, the scenes of cluttered rooms which narrow the gaze 
reveal the dark and ugly side of the characters and of society. 

Such an aesthetics of fragmentation suggest the inner torment of the 
characters, which is a projection of social and historical failure. The 
malevolent forces, represented by the killer, lurk under the surface of 
normality and are part of it. The killer is an unsuspected member of the 
community whom Claire meets at church. Their paths cross several times: 
she almost runs into the killer’s car, he tries to push her car off the road as 
he did with that of his Aborigine victim. Claire sees him once again, 
watching the smoking-out funeral from a distance. Evoking the 
randomness of life and death, the last shots show the killer in his car: he 
waits for another victim when he is suddenly stung by a wasp. 


Images of death and gothic mystery are closely connected with the two 
children who appear in the film: Tom, Stewart’s and Claire’s son and 
Caylin-Calandria, the granddaughter of Carl and Jude. In the relationship 
between the two children, the girl commands. Saddened and disturbed by 
her mother’s death, the little girl engages Tom in morbid play, such as the 
sacrifice of their schoolmates’ guinea pig to dark forces. She also seems to 
be tempted to let the boy drown but decides to save him. 



She seems to be tempted ... 


...to let him drown ... 


... but decides at the last minute to 




















save his life. 



The four friends discuss if they will 
continue fishing and try to find 
reasons to stay. They have to 
convince themselves and, later on, 
must explain their behaviour to the 
other people in the town and the 
Aborigines. 


Inspired by an overwhelming feeling of mystery, Jindabyne is a thriller in 
which the viewer is aware of the killer’s identity from the very beginning. 
In Lantana, Lawrence’s previous film, the discovery of a dead body also 
led to an exploration and portrayal of human behaviour. That film, 
however, centred around the quest for the truth and for the culprit, whose 
identity was not revealed until the end. In Jindabyne, the search for the 
killer is replaced by the inner journey the protagonists have to undertake. 
The tension is not created through the reconstruction of events presented 
in a succession of flashbacks as in Lantana, but emerges from the latent 
violence and from horrifying moments (for example, the sequence in 
which Stewart’s nose is broken). It stems from the pain written on the 
faces and from defiant bodies, from sometimes unexpected reactions in a 
sequence of events, and from the intensity of the acting. 

Far from being a Manichean moral tale, Jindabyne does not condemn the 
decision (or non-decision) of the four men to continue fishing. Caught in a 
moral dilemma, the protagonists resort to excuses for justifying their 
conduct: they just arrived after a long trip, the woman is dead and nothing 
can be done for her anymore. The fact that Carl, the eldest of the men, is 
slightly injured offers another reason to stay. If they are not punished for 
their manifest disregard of the law, the four men have to face the 
reproaches of the local chief of police, of some of their fellows, and of the 
Aborigines who are not satisfied with their evasive explanations. The 
Aborigine residents accuse Stewart and his friends of being racists, in the 
belief that their indifference to the dead woman is due to their feeling of 
superiority over an indigenous Australian, who is, moreover, a woman. 
Indeed, the fence in the arid Australian landscape also reminds the viewer 
of the continent’s violent colonial past. 



The decision to stay implies moral, 
psychological and legal factors. 


The four men have to face his 
reproaches ... 



They face a line-up in front of the 
chief of police. 



...as well as the harsh criticism 
from the press and their fellows. 



It is useful to consider how Carver's story, Altman's film Short Cuts, and 
Jindabyne establish different social emphases. Carver’s original story 









ini 


The barbed-wire fence across the 
outback becomes the metaphor for 
a discourse on postcolonial 
conditions. 



Claire seeks an abortion. The film's 
main female character is a woman 


depicts a distinctive working-class world. Altman's Short Cuts sketches a 
different social milieu: the protagonists of his film belong to the 
Californian upper- and middle-class suburbia. Short Cuts' narrative 
broadens the cultural, social and economic context pointing to ecological 
problems and the failure of communication in a country inflated by 
pictures. In Altman’s film the fishing expedition becomes part of a plural 
text dealing with individual and collective crises in contemporary United 
States. In Jindabyne the theme of political and social identity is replaced 
by racial conflict. In Carver's story, the dead woman is white, but in the 
film she is an Aborigine. The men's behaviour also reveals their complete 
ignorance of the beliefs and customs of the Aborigine community living on 
the outskirts of the town. There seems to be no communication between 
the two groups. Jindabyne 's allusive images which aim to explore 
different nuances of feelings serve perfectly the idea of difficult, often 
fragile, human relationships. 

Facing a repressed past 

The film can be criticized for using a conventional view of Aborigines. 

They remain extras and important only with respect to their function for 
the Whites. Belonging to an unknown, archaic world as presented in the 
pictures of the landscape, they are different and the symbolic Other 
through which the protagonists are mirrored. They also constitute a 
homogeneous group, faithful to tradition, and contrasted to the 
fragmented white community. In its conclusion, the film includes images 
of the wake after the woman's burial known as "smoking-out ceremony," 
in which smoke from native plants is used to take away the bad spirits. 
Lawrence, however, does not emphasize a nostalgic view of a community 
that now belongs to the past; instead he tries to explore attitudes towards 
the colonial past from his own standpoint as a white Australian. For 
example, he presents the killer’s victim as a modern young woman who is 
on her way to a pop music concert when she meets her murder. 

Jindayne also utilizes a subtext which deepens the discourse on 
colonialism by referring to Stewart’s Irish origins. These references are 
made not only through Gabriel Byrne’s brogue but also in the music and 
the representation of Irish Catholic traditions. Both Stewart and Claire are 
foreigners and therefore alienated from normalcy. Dialogue and accent 
reveal Claire as American. The fact that she hides her pregnancy from 
Stewart and does not discuss seeking an abortion is mainly explained in 
individual and dramatic terms, stemming from her fear of undergoing 
another postpartum depression. Stewart’s hostility and his total failure to 
understand her feelings probably also contribute to her decision. The 
script does not make clear if his position as a Roman Catholic on abortion 
is another reason for her to remain silent. Claire’s migration background 
is linked with the film’s colonial subtext. Her origins evoke the American 







who struggles with her own inner 
demons. 


frontier and its imaginary line between nature and civilization, tradition 
and modernity, which she or we may relate to the conquest of Australia as 
another frontier experience overshadowed by the violent encounter of two 
cultures which resulted in a genocide. 



The cross signfies Stewart's 
Irishness. 



Stewart Kane attends the smoking- 
out cermony to apologize. 




Claire at home holding the palm 
cross, suggesting that Claire 
watched the Palm Sunday 
celebration as an outsider. 



The film suggests that relations 
between the white men and the 
Aboriginals remains fragile. 


Images of Aboriginals: the ... which the film does not explain, 

smoking-out ceremony ... 




It is, however, Stewart’s past which becomes an individual and collective 
signifier going beyond the silver screen. By multiplying visual and 
dramatic references to Ireland, Lawrence hints at a different experience of 
colonial oppression. An intertextual link with the actor’s previous roles 
evoking the Irish as the dark or inferior Other is not made explicit, but it is 
nevertheless present and supports Stewart’s own feelings of guilt and 
inferiority in a nexus of emotions and politics. At the end, Stewart 
expresses feelings of doubt and shame and agrees to accept responsibility 
for his actions and to ask the Aborigines for forgiveness. Set in its social 
and cultural context, the small white community is thus a microcosm 
which reflects contemporary Australia’s inability to reconcile its past with 
its future. The individual fates of the characters reveal the fears hinted at 
by the threatening landscape and bring to the surface suppressed feelings 
of guilt. 




Jedda : The first Australian color- 
film deals with the problem of 
identity and a girl torn between two 
cultures. 



Walkabout : Roeg emphasizes the 
clash between two cultures 
through a very conventional nature 
vs. civilization dichotomy. 



Rabbit-Proof Fence: Philip Noyce 
deals with the tabou subject of the 
lost generations and presents 
Aboriginal girls who overcome the 
traditional role of the victim. 


This sense of the landscape's threat is reinforced by a haunting melody 
that is reminiscent of the way music was used in Picnic at Hanging Rock, 
another Australian film with terror as an important motif. If Australia’s 
colonial past and the abuse and killing of the indigenous people remain a 
traumatic subject, numerous Australian films have dealt with the 
continent’s history and with racial divisions in contemporary Australia. 
Gillian Armstrong’s romantic drama Oscar and Lucinda (1998) depicts 
the encounter of the two cultures — European and Aboriginal — in a very 
short but highly telling moment: the Aborigines are slaughtered by the 
white intruder. Films such as Jedda (Charles Chauvel, 1955), Walkabout 
(Nicolas Roeg, 1971) The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith (Fred Schepisi, 
1978), The Fringe Dwellers (Bruce Beresford, 1986), Deadheart (Nick 
Parsons, 1996) or Yolngu Boy (Stephen Johnson, 2001) focus on 
discrimination and on alienation and attempt to name Australian racism 
for what it is. In these films preoccupied with the clash between two 
cultures, the Aborigines appear as the rejected Other of the whites. 

In Rabbit-Proof Fence (2002) Philip Noyce approaches a taboo subject: 
the stolen generation of the 1930s, children taken from their Aboriginal 
mothers to be placed in Christian missions and in white families where 
they often were abused. The film’s young protagonists are victims of an 
inhuman policy based on the feeling of white superiority. But the little 
girls are not reduced to the stereotypical image of the victimized Other: 
they manage to escape from the mission. The Aboriginal protagonist of 
Rolf de Heer’s The Tracker (2002) isn’t a victim either but, dispensing 
rough justice among the whites, becomes the active agent in a revenge 
story in which the traditional roles of master and servant are reversed. De 
Heer’s recent production Ten Canoes (2007) is inspired by Aborigine tales 
and uses Aborigines as protagonists while excluding white characters 
altogether. Nevertheless, none of the filmmakers mentioned above are 
Aborigines, and their films offer inevitably the point of view of the whites, 
as critical it might be. 

Jindabyne’s resigned ending offers no hope, but through its subtext, it 
reminds us of an aesthetic "strategy of blur," in which notions of past and 
present, oppressor and oppressed are not opposed but inextricably 
intertwined. Referring to a society in which the traumas of the colonial 
past are far from having been resolved, Lawrence points out the 
limitations of merely offering social criticism by developing a film 
narrative based on emotions and not just clear-cut political discourse. 



Ten Canoes: The Aborigines are at 
the centre of de Heer's film 
inspired by Aboriginal tales and 
traditions. 



Ten Canoes: The white people are 
excluded from this story set in a 
remote, precolonial past. 
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The Tracker : The protagonist is 
another Aboriginal who acts 
outside of cliches which would 
make of the different Other a 
victim. 
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A postcard image of “authentic 
Indians,” Ute tribe, sold in a 
Western paraphernalia store in 
New York City, 2006. 



Select characteristics of Native 
Americans are mimicked and 
performed by white actors in many 
Hollywood films. Here Jeff 
Chandler (nee, Ira Grossel) plays 


An East German Indianerfilm: 
the bear in sheep’s clothing 

by Vera Pika 

The first time I saw an Indianerfilm, it was introduced to me as being an 
“East German Western.” As I settled in to watch The Sons of Great Mother 
Bear (Die Sohne der grossen Barin ifil fopen endnotes in new window! , a 
1965 film made by DEFA in the now-defunct German Democratic 
Republic known as the GDR, I kept thinking that this Western was “all 
wrong.” I am an American, and even as a film scholar, I could not initially 
process what I was seeing. From my historical and cultural perspective, 
the Western’s more conventional elements were being displaced in ways I 
had not previously experienced. For example, The Sons of Great Mother 
Bear was shot on location in Yugoslavia, giving the landscape an 
uncharacteristic, “un-Western” look. The language spoken was German 
with English subtitles. And the U.S. soldiers were played by East German 
actors, while a Serbian national starred as the lead Indian. In these terms 
alone the film registered as almost an affront, not only to conventional 
“American” connotations, but also to the Western itself, a genre Andre 
Bazin once identified as being “quintessentially” American. [2] 

It could be said that The Sons of Great Mother Bear resembled Italian 
Spaghetti Westerns, especially those of Sergio Leone, films made at 
around the same time and similarly displacing conventional elements of 
the genre, especially those of landscape, language, casting, and stoiy. But 
The Sons of Great Mother Bear was notably different. To begin with, this 
system of imitation had no intended humor. Instead the film was 
fashioned almost as blank parody, a copy of the U.S. Western that 
included culturally and historically resonant German elements with little 
irony. So when a friend leaned over to me and asked, “Is this a Western?” I 
almost didn’t know how to reply. The film sidestepped so many of the 
established guidelines for identifying and defining the Western genre that 
I felt it crossed the line into its own genre, or at least its own subgenre. But 
the story of The Sons of Great Mother Bear created the final rupture. On 
the manifest level, the film inverted the traditional Western story by 
placing the Indians as heroes against the treacherous Americans who 
endeavored to inhabit their land and destroy their society. 

Again, one could say that this type of inversion is not completely irregular 
since the Indian as noble victim is a variation in a number of U.S. 

Westerns from the silent period to the present. [3]_On looking closer, 
however, the East German Indianerfilm makes a more profound 
alteration: it shifts the more characteristic tension of the popular U.S. 






Cochise in Broken Arrow (1950). 



Gojko Mitic, the Serbian National 
who stars as Tokei-ihto in The 
Sons of the Great Mother Bear, 
plays an Indian hero in many of the 
East German Indianerfilme 
produced between 1965 and 1983. 



Tokei-ihto first appears leading two 
saddled rider-less horses across a 
gravel-strewn terrain. The image is 
framed by a lifeless tree. 



The frontiersmen first appear in 
shots from the interior of a cabin. 


Western, one identified by such scholars as Will Wright in his now-classic 
Six Guns and Society, as a conflict between the forces of civilization and 
wilderness, to an equally potent historical concern. The Sons of Great 
Mother Bear tells the story of an Indian hero who fights against the forces 
confining his people to a reservation. In this way, the film presents a 
conflict best described as the struggle for nation against the forces of 
partition. 

In the light of post-World War II German history, and especially within 
the immediate historical context of the film's production, this tension can 
be seen as particularly significant. The Sons of Great Mother Bear was 
made in 1965, just 4 years after the building of the Berlin Wall, an act that 
underlined the separation between East and West Germany and, for the 
foreseeable future, put an end to discussions of a unified nation. [4] 
Moreover, 10 million East Germans flocked to see The Sons of Great 
Mother Bear, making it one of the most commercially successful films in 
the history of the East German film studio. One could speculate that a 
people undergoing the conflicts of a separated nation might respond to a 
film that symbolically told a similar tale. But my questions in this essay 
will also have a broader scope. What methods, for example, did the East 
German filmmakers employ in manipulating the Western genre to now 
speak a new text? And, how does this film compare to other significant 
Western genre re-workings of the period? 

I have to make clear that my purpose here is not to argue whether The 
Sons of Great Mother Bear is, or is not, a Western. The film is certainly a 
variation on that acknowledged U.S. form, one whose presence spans 
across 20th century film, and whose influence can be found in the 
cinematic works from around the world. [sJ.Moreover, the Western’s 
dissemination continues to have a wide scope, with its generic elements 
identifiable in contemporary film, television, and video games.[6].In our 
era of broken boundaries, however, I would like to re-establish some 
guidelines and consider The Sons of the Great Mother Bear in its 
specificity. The reason for doing so is to incorporate it into Western film 
history, since the Indianerfilme as a whole is a newly recovered form, one 
that has only recently come to light after the re-unification of Germany in 
1989.t7j.And while 11 additional Indianerfilme were made by DEFA 
between 1965 and 1983 after the success of The Sons of Great Mother 
Bear, the present discussion will focus on the first film of the cycle. By 
then positioning The Sons of Great Mother Bear in the context of select 
Westerns of the period, I will address recent genre practice in a 
transnational setting. I will argue that The Sons of Great Mother Bear, as 
an early example of the East German Indianerfilme, manipulates 
character, setting, and plot in a manner that sets itself apart as a notable 
addition to the history of the Western genre. 

Indian as image 

Let us begin with a discussion of the image of the Indian in The Sons of 
Great Mother Bear. While browsing in a New York store specializing in 
U.S. Western paraphernalia, I came across a postcard entitled, “Ouray: 
Chief of the Utes.” Since the caption on the back claimed that this was a 
photograph of authentic tribesmen, I purchased the card to assess the 
distinction between the representation of “real” Indians and Hollywood 





Tokei-ihto enters and joins 
Manatoupa, his father, in a side 
room, where the old man sits 
alone. The older Indian is in the 
cabin with the frontiersmen, but not 
part of their group. 



“Red Fox” Clark appears, framed 
in close-up, without any 
establishing shot of his entering 
the front door or clarifying his 
position in the space. 



Red Fox stabs Manatoupa 
because the Indian elder won’t 
divulge the location of the gold, 
“the secret of his fathers.” 


Indians, and by extension, the image of Indian in The Sons of Great 
Mother Bear. Scanning the faces in the “Chief of the Utes," faces of Native 
Americans who once lived, I find the man on the far right to be somewhat 
problematic. While all of the others seem to comply with my culturally 
based idea of what an Indian should look like (they all have long hair, 
appropriate Indian dress, beads, and moccasins on their feet) the man on 
the far right is not as easily distinguishable. I find that his skin is too dark 
to fit my pre-conception, that his hair is not loosely flowing, and that his 
shirt is not “Indian” enough. This man would not be in my Western movie. 
In fact many Native Americans who went looking for jobs as actors in 
early silent Westerns found that they were turned away because they did 
not look sufficiently “Indian” to represent those characters on film. [8] 

The Indians who did make it into Hollywood films, however, satisfied 
audience expectations in specific ways. At times they were represented in 
seeming authenticity, as in the 1910 film White Fawn’s Devotion, or as 
faceless men on horseback who are shot down with deadly and repeated 
force, as in Stagecoach (1939), or even accepted when obviously 
impersonated by a white actor, as in Broken Arrow (1950) with Jeff 
Chandler as Cochise. Certainly the fact that Jeff Chandler played a white 
man impersonating an Indian was not entirety lost on the 1950s viewers, 
but audiences accepted this type of convention, one not strong enough to 
rupture the fiction of the film. The resulting meaning of Chandler’s 
character in Broken Arrow is “Indian," and the image is carefully 
controlled to carry this message. The hair is characteristically flowing, the 
bandana fits snugly across the forehead, the vest is made of buckskin, and 
the make-up is applied to create a complexion just the right color of 
bronze. Moreover, any information on the true nature of Jeff Chandler’s 
background (that his real name was Ira Grossel, for example, or that he 
was born in Brooklyn) was not widely publicized to the viewing public. 

Let us now turn to another image. This is of Gojko Mitic. He played the 
Indian hero of The Sons of Great Mother Bear and in so many of the other 
Indianerfilme that he gained an association with that genre comparable to 
the prominence of John Wayne in the U.S. Western. We must first note 
that Mitic is also a white man, not a native American, yet his image bears a 
meaning different from the other Indians and Indian impersonations 
mentioned here. While it is true that Mitic is appropriately dressed, even 
meticulously so (the hair, the bandana, the beads, the buckskin all comply 
with convention), his meaning is consciously constructed to be much more 
than simply “Indian” to an East German audience. The surface signifiers 
of his image vie with a host of additional associations. Mitic’s background 
as an ex-physical education teacher, as well as his Serbian nationality 
(with its own associations of “otherness” within a German context), and 
his father’s anti-Nazi resistance during WWII, were widely publicized at 
the time. Moreover, as Gerd Gemunden remarks in his essay on the 
Indianerfilme, the image of Mitic has an “unavoidable association” with 
other white men, such as Jeff Chandler and Burt Lancaster, who have 
impersonated Indians in the Western film. [9] 


My point is that the image of Mitic as Indian is structured in a way unlike 
the other Indian images we have discussed. Mitic’s image not only bears 
culturally specific associations, but is also historically and culturally 
distant from the “original” Westerns. This distance helps code the image 






Manatoupa dies saying, “Tokei- 
ihto,” passing his legacy onto his 
son. 



One of the rider-less horses 
gallops alone into the depth of the 
image. This is a funereal image. A 
saddled rider-less horse is often 
used as a symbol of the fallen, 
especially in military funerals. 



The opening credits of The Sons of 
Great Mother Bear show a German 
title accompanied by Western- 
inspired music and landscape. The 
image repeats the motif of a 
lifeless tree in the left foreground, 
and rubble-like rocks to the right. 


as a signifier. Mitic is openly in disguise here, and his image is a picture of 
a picture, one that refers to the history of the North American Indian on 
film, yet to no one image in particular. 

Parody or pastiche? 

Of course, one might say that considering the impact of star image is not 
entirely new. The question of an actor’s persona is always relevant and 
resonant to playing a role. John Wayne, for example, carried a rich 
persona into his roles, infusing his characters with a sense of 
“Americaness," and even “John Wayneness," that cannot be denied. But 
the effect of Wayne’s performance was not to refer it insistently to images 
outside the text. For this reason The Sons of Great Mother Bear has a 
style much closer to the technique employed by Sergio Leone in his 
Spaghetti Westerns, of which Fistful of Dollars (1964) is the earliest 
example. Here the U.S. Western and its characters are openly represented 
as imitations of, or in contradiction to, the original form. The Leone films 
sought to critique the Western film genre itself, to de-mythify it, that is, to 
bring into consciousness its underlying capitalist assumptions, an effect 
often accomplished through the use of irony. Leone’s characters gained 
their meanings not by referring to “real” cowboys, historical figures on the 
fringes of the frontier. Instead the films' purpose was to corrode the very 
image of the gallant cinematic Western heroes, straining each character 
through exaggeration and parody. 

Arguably, The Sons of Great Mother Bear also set out to critique the 
Western genre, and the United States as well, by telling stories of U.S. 
greed and dishonesty and acts of aggression against the Native American 
population. The method of imitation in the German replica, however,is 
accomplished differently. The characters in the East German films are 
striking precisely because they lack a parodistic edge. In fact the quality of 
their imitation is closer to pastiche, or to blank parody, [io].a practice that, 
as early as 1965, links this East German Western to the impulses of 
postmodernism rather than to the rather than to the the modernist 
methods of the Leone films. The result in The Sons of Great Mother Bear 
is only an apparent thematic inversion of the Western’s generic story 
elements, without the critical self-referentiality of modernist works. 
Throughout this essay I will claim that rather than demythify the Western 
genre, this Indianerfilme accomplishes a different effect. Its impact is 
closer to a “re-mythification," that is, a reformulation of established genre 
conventions for the purpose of telling a new myth, now to a specific people 
at a particular time in history, and accomplished by the nearly blank re¬ 
presentation of generic form and variation. [11] 











Members of the wagon train, part 
of the community of occupiers in 
Indian lands, have make-up that 
sometimes appears stagy or 
inauthentic. 



The pale blue sky, rocky terrain, 
and uncharacteristic Western 
music that accompany this image 
add a degree of disjunction from 
the more typical Western film 
scenes. 


Stiff performance style, non- 
Hollywood actors, and German 
dialogue add a new level of 
meaning to this Indianerfilm. 



Costumes sometimes seem either 
too perfect, or uncharacteristic of 
the more usual Western-type 
clothing seen in film. Here 
Lieutenant Roach of the U.S. 
Cavalry accompanies Kate Smith, 
the Major’s daughter. 
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Generic Western landscape 



Major Samuel Smith of the U.S. 
Cavalry wants the Indians moved 
to the reservation. 



As Tokei-ihto is asked by another 
tribal leader, Tashunka Witko, to 
join in battle against the occupiers, 
we see a characteristic visual 
presentation of Tokei-ihto — bare¬ 
chested with contracted abdominal 
muscles to accentuate the scupted 
quality of the upper chest. 


The Sons of Great Mother Bear employs a number of aesthetic and 
narrative strategies to accomplish this effect. Along with the image of the 
Indian, the film's landscape, as well as costumes, set design, music, and 
story elements, all have the quality of being imitations drawn from the 
history of the U.S. Western. And as with the image of Mitic as Indian, 
these elements become re-contextualized, not without a degree of 
cynicism, yet without overt parody. I will begin a discussion of this 
practice by first addressing the use of landscape in the U.S. Western and 
its variations, and by comparing landscape in these films to its use in 
select scenes from The Sons of Great Mother Bear. One of the most-often 
noted characteristic of the U.S. Western is its setting in the U.S. West. No 
sooner are these words spoken than a number of contradictions come to 
mind. From 1908 to 1911, for example, the early silent Westerns were in 
fact set in the eastern part of the United States, most notably New Jersey 
and New York, and are often called “Eastern Westerns," or “Eastern 
Filmed Westerns. "fi2i ropen endnotes in new windowl These Eastern 
Westerns were set in wooded areas, amidst lakes and streams, and had a 
pastoral quality with stories to match. [i3].Moreover, a significant number 
of these films were billed “Indian and Cowboy stories” because of the 
prominent presence of the “noble savage," and because they often told 
idyllic tales of the land and the Indian’s unavoidable vanishing from it. [14] 
When the film industry moved its location to Los Angeles in 1911, 
however, the shift in the location also caused a change in the story line of 
the Western. The landscape of the U.S. West, with its wide open, even 
terrifying, deserts and plains fostered a new tone and suggested a new 
story. [lsJ.The Indian now became part the threatening landscape and took 
his position as the personification of wilderness, and so the antagonist to 
the forces of advancing civilization. 



The Indians attack the wagon train. Tokei-ihto uses bow and arrow in 
They are effective in battle. this attack. He is a skilled and 

courageous fighter. 














A proper directional match cut Some shot linkages are mildly 
shows that Tokei-ihto's arrow has disruptive. Kate has survived the 
hit its mark. attack ... 



... cut to a reverse shot of Tokei- ... incongruously, a jump cut from 
ihto as he approaches... inside the wagon momentarily 

disorients the viewer... 



... followed by a reverse shot that 
shows Kate pointing a gun at 
Tokei-ihto. 


In the 1960s, the alteration of the Western’s landscape was a significant 
feature in the films of Sergio Leone. In Once Upon A Time In The West 
(1969), for example, the setting still meant to signify the North American 
West, but the actual location of the shooting had shifted. The open secret 
is that of Leone’s Spaghetti Westerns were often shot in Spain or in the 
Southern regions of Italy, rather than in the U.S. West. Certainly these 
locations were chosen for financial reasons, but the results of the physical 
displacement were used to aesthetic effect. The dislocation mobilized an 
intellectual and visual double exposure: an ironic clash between the U.S. 
film genre and this imitation, one that lent to an anti-Western, often anti¬ 
capitalist reading of the texts. As an Italian Marxist filmmaker, Leone had 
purposefully usurped the language of the powerful U.S. genre and re¬ 
presented it in depleted, displaced form. With this gesture, his films 
offered the viewer downtrodden environments, deformed replicas of the 
original Westerns, with characters and stories to match. 


It could be said that The Sons of Great Mother Bear, and many East 
German Indianerfilme, operate in a similar fashion since they too refer to 
the U.S. Western but are not shot in the U.S. West. The East German films 
are notorious for being shot on location in Soviet Bloc countries such as 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, or Bulgaria, thus infusing the generic U.S. 










landscape with a Socialist subtext. While watching The Sons of Great 
Mother Bear one gets a feeling of a double exposure, with the assumed 
U.S. film (not a specific film, it must be noted, but a vague Western 
imaginary that now stands as its referent) shifting in compliance, and in 
contradiction, to the actual image on screen. But in Mother Bear, the clash 
between the two is not strong enough to present one form as a clear 
critique of the other and is not sufficiently supported by other elements of 
the text. Instead, the new film, in a kind of blank parody, re-presents 
images and conventions of the U.S. Western while infusing landscape, 
story, character, and language with German cultural resonances. 



Tokei-ihto returns Kate unharmed 
to the fort, which emphasizes his 
qualities of nobility and 
benevolence. 



In contrast, at the fort, Tobias, a 
Delaware Indian scout, is shown 
about to be flogged. His employers 
in the U.S. Cavalry mistreat him. 



Tokei-ihto confronts the occupiers 
of his land: the U.S. Cavalry and 
Red Fox, the frontiersman. “I come 
as the Lord of this prairie,” 
declares Tokei-ihto. "This is my 
land!" 


And while this and other East German Indianerfilme have often been 
interpreted as delivering a critique of the United States and of U.S. 
capitalism because of their pro-Indian stance and because of their 
depiction of the mercenary and genocidal strategies of the United States 
against its native population,[i6].additional readings can be garnered, 
deeper ones that might explain why these films so attracted East German 
audiences, making the Indianerfilme the single most successful film genre 
produced by DEFA. In order to probe this question more carefully, we 
must first inquire as to the particular effects of positioning U.S. Western 
genre conventions within an East German context. 




The Dakota Indian village sits in a 
green valley, lush and populated 


The Dakota Indian village is full of 
life and the activities of children, 


Infants are shown as a valued part 
of the Dakota community. 





with Tokei-ihto’s tribe. Yet a motif 
of lifeless trees once again frames 
the image, a lingering reminder of 
sorrow and loss. 



Tokei-ihto’s approaches his 
mother, who greets her son with 
pride. Note the rigid and formal 
postures, distinctive of many of the 
film's characters. 



Red Fox and Tobias enter the 
village to negotiate with the elder 
chief. Note that Red Fox wears a 
sheep-skin. He dresses in an 
animal hide, like the Indians, trying 


wives, mothers, and the elderly. 



Tokei-ihto and his victorious Tokei-ihto frolics in the pure stream 

braves return to their home camp, running through his village. 

Two-tiered reading 

The opening image of The Sons of Great Mother Bear can be useful in 
understanding this dynamic since it begins a two-tiered process of 
reading, one that privileges the film's fiction and another that resonates 
with regionally pertinent historical references. The Sons of Great Mother 
Bear, for example, tells the story of Tokei-ihto, the son of a murdered 
elder chief, who must now face the prospect of having his people banished 
to a reservation, a situation symbolically resonant within a divided 
Germany, especially after the raising of the Berlin Wall. In the opening 
sequence, the first time we see Mitic as Tokei-ihto, he is framed in a wide 
shot and shown walking with two saddled but rider-less horses. Although 
this is a Western-like image, elements begin to gather that allow for an 
increasingly regional reading of the events. Quite traditionally framed, the 
shot presents horses and Indian walking slowly across a landscape. One of 
the horses is brown, while the other has a grey and white spotted coat that 
mimics the gravel-strewn terrain that surrounds them. Grey white stones 
dot the green grass, as a cloudy blue sky rises over a snowcapped 
mountain range in the distance. In the foreground, a lifeless tree frames 
the image, a symbol of war and sorrow that will be repeated throughout 
the film. 

Compared to a paradigmatic U.S. Western, such as The Searchers (1956), 
with its shots of Monument Valley, its intense blue skies, russet bluffs, and 
lone Western hero on horseback (a scene inspired by the 19th century 
landscape paintings of Fredric Remington which meant to connote the 
rejuvenation and freedom inherent in the U.S. West landscape), the image 
at the beginning of The Sons Of Great Mother Bear is a rather melancholy 
one. This feeling is confirmed in the following sequence by the murder of 
Tokei Ihto’s father, Manatoupa, and by a shot of his riderless horse as it 
now gallops alone across the rubble-strewn landscape. The visual tropes 
presented in here are then elaborated upon as Mother Bear progresses. 

In a later sequence, for example, we see a landscape in extreme wide shot, 
a view that again mimics the style of the U.S. Western. On a narrative level 
it presents us with the first altercation between the Indians and the wagon 
train and can be read in anti-imperialist terms since it shows the defeat of 
the Americans by the superior skill and bravery of the Indians. And while 
the image imparts a characteristically Western feeling of liberation 
because of the expansive use of space, it is never completely free of its 
status as a copy, and a somewhat displaced one at that. This effect is 





to be perceived as like them. 



Tokei-ihto remembers Red Fox as 
the murderer of his father. He 
won’t negotiate with this man. 



Instead, Tokei Ihto talks with 
Tobias in his tent. Tobias tells of 
the war-torn life of his tribe, the 
Delawares. Many of the braves are 
dead, and “our wives can only 
wail.” 


perhaps created by the cloudiness of the blue sky, the stagy perfection of 
the costumes and makeup, or by the actors’ faces themselves, all regional, 
“non-Hollywood” performers, thus mobilizing a set of visual disruptions 
from the assumed original Westerns. The film's aural elements also have 
an impact here. The use of German language grounds us in the film's 
historical and geographical context, while the musical score recapitulates 
this displacement by interlacing Western-like film music with other 
musical references, most significantly, with German ones.[17] 

Lastly, one cannot fail to mention the rocky terrain across which the 
characters ride. Uncharacteristic of the paradigmatic Western landscape, 
this terrain at once recalls the U.S. genre while also bringing to mind 
significant German historical images. Here white rocks once again dot the 
field, a rubble-like land that may recall the fields of war pictured in news 
photographs of postwar Germany and also in films of this period, ones 
known as “Rubble Films” because of the rubble-strewn environment 
characteristic of their mise en scene. [i8].Although this reading may at 
first seem incidental, the expressive use of a rubble-like landscape, and its 
opposite, a lush fertile terrain, plays a particularly important role in The 
Sons of Great Mother Bear and will be elaborated upon both visually and 
narratively in later sequences of the film. 

When Tokei Ihto returns to his Dakota Indian village, for example, the 
landscape's color and texture dramatically changes from rocky sterility to 
verdant lushness. In contrast to earlier sequences, the film is now awash 
with the rich colors of grassy knolls and overhanging trees, shimmer of 
bright sunshine, and blues of fresh water pools. The pastoral is evoked by 
an idyllic community of wives, mothers, sisters, children and friends, all of 
whom happily cluster in this valley. As the story progresses, however, the 
landscape is carefully manipulated to reflect aspects of recent German 
history. 




Red Fox convinces the elder chief 
by offering him trinkets. The Chief 
agrees to send Tokei-ihto to the 
U.S. Cavalry fort to negotiate. 


The camera pans over the tribe. 
The image contains little 
movement as all members of the 
tribe retain their rigid poses. 













Red Fox and his band enter into 
the Dakota village and begin a 
massacre of civilians. 






At the fort, Tokei-ihto tears up the 
treaty that would send his people 
to a reservation. He is a fearless 
and loyal leader. 


For his refusal to comply, Tokei 
ihto is interned. He is forced to 
hand his weapon over to Lt. 
Roach. 


The first unarmed Indian is killed. Many Indians are killed. 


The Indian people in a forced 
march on their way to the 
reservation. 


The sun sets on the Indian people 
on their forced march to the 
reservation. 


The Dakota tribe has arrived at the The camera follows the Indian 
reservation. They have been brave as he slowly walks across 










The camera comes to a stop when 
it reaches the elder chief and Red 
Fox. The Chief tells Red Fox that 
his peace is only “stones and 
death.” The camera then picks up 
the movement of another 
character, and follows him to a 
different group of Indians, thus 
further defining the space. 



Tokei-ihto’s release order has 
arrived. He reluctantly signs the 
treaty and prepares to join his 
people on a reservation. 


banished to a lifeless terrain. the rubble-like landscape. The 

characters in the background hold 
their poses, tableau-like. The 
music that accompanies this image 
supports the sadness of the 
moment. 

When Tokei Ihto refuses to move his people out of their ancestral lands, 
the army rides to massacre and then forcibly removes them. The sorrow of 
this action is visualized in a long shot of the slow march of the Indian 
people over an arid terrain (an image visually evocative of the Allied- 
enforced mass expulsion of almost 12 million ethnic Germans from 
various European territories after World War II), a trek that finally 
culminates with their arrival at the reservation. 

In The Sons of the Great Mother Bear this new home is shown to be little 
else than stones: only small patches of ground show through as rubble-like 
white rocks cover the whole of the area. Here the Chief proclaims, in a 
phrase that could be directed equally to the U.S. government of the 1870s 
depicted in the film, or to the U.S. and Soviet forces in recent German 
history: 

“Your peace is not sun and green grass. Your peace is stones 
and death.” 

In sharp contrast to the idyllic life in the verdant valley of their rightful 
lands, the Indians have been banished to an unlivable terrain. This image 
must have been resonant to East German audiences who just 20 years 
before, in addition to the experience of mass expulsion, had also faced 
their own postwar environment with cities like Berlin, Dresden, and 
Munich reduced to rubble. These audiences knew full well places of stones 
and death, as well as the pain of partition, and the loss of nationhood. 

German historical context 

German connotations and issues of unification further take hold as the 
story of The Sons of the Great Mother Bear continues, a story that must 
now be read on both literal and allegorical levels. Escaping the U.S. Army 
prison, Tokei Ihto returns to his people on the reservation. Seeing the 
despicable conditions under which they live, he vows to lead the Indians 
back to their rightful land beyond the border of the Missouri River. (A 
river, it must be added, that divides the east and west regions of the 
United States, symbolically, as Germany was divided into East and West.) 
With this goal, Tokei Ihto unites with other tribes of Indians: men who 
now understood each other to be brothers and part of one nation. After he 
is victorious in battle, Tokei Ihto treks over the land on his way home. 
Through this remarkable sequence we are presented with images of 
purification as the warrior swims across sparkling rivers to finally reach a 
land of green valleys, majestic mountains, and large freshwater lakes. 

The landscape views in this segment of Mother Bear not only look much 
more like German valleys, lakes, and mountains than images typically 
used to signify the U.S. West, but they are also accompanied by German 
traditional music on the soundtrack. Since a Western-like musical score 




Tokei-ihto gets free from his 
captors. Tobias, now siding with 
his fellow Indian, returns Tokei 
Ihto’s weapon to him. 



The Elder Chief won’t let Tokei-ihto 
fight occupying forces unless he 
first consults the tribe’s totem, 
Great Mother Bear. 



When Tokei-ihto goes to Great 
Mother Bear’s cave, this totem and 
symbol of the ancestors, dies but 
has a cub, which the warrior takes 
with him as a sign of “new life.” 


has accompanied almost the entirety of the film, the inclusion of a German 
song at this point is especially notable. Here we are presented with a 
German language song, significantly one sung and orchestrated in the 
style of German folk music, with lyrics that tell of a better future: 

“Waves and ocean currents take with it all of the sorrows of 
yesterday. A better day approaches before his eyes and will 
bring the lights again.” 

In this pastoral environment, then, Tokei Ihto is re-united with his gallant 
people in their rightful homeland. As the sequence comes to an end Tokei 
Ihto walks across a verdant terrain to a woman who waits for him. This is 
a chaste and symbolic moment. Man and woman view each other from a 
distance. Motionless and without touching, they stand in this lush valley 
that speaks to the promise of a fertile future in united land, with a united 
people. 

If we look at the characters in The Sons of the Great Mother Bear as types 
rather than as individuals, they can be divided into four major groups: 

• the hero (Takei Ihto); 

• the occupying forces (the U.S. Cavalry, led by Major Samuel Smith, 
and the frontiersmen, led by “Red Fox” Clark); 

• the warring native tribes (the Dakota, the Delawares, the Siksikas); 
and 

• the Indian people. 

The plot functions and character types proceed in the following sequence: 
[19] 

1 . The hero witnesses the murder of his father. 

2 . The hero plans to join with other tribes against the occupying forces. 

3 . The occupying forces plan to move the Indian people to a 
reservation. 

4 . The occupying forces imprison the hero. 

5 . The occupying forces banish the Indian people to a reservation. 

6 . The hero escapes. 

7 . The hero discovers the secret of his fathers. 

8 . The hero unites to fight with other Indian tribes. 

9 . The hero fights the occupying forces. 

10 . The hero defeats the occupying forces. 

11 . The hero leads the people to their own homeland. 

12 . The hero is untied with the woman in his homeland. 

Go to page 3 
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Tokei-ihto fights a member of the 
Siksika tribe to convince him to 
fight the occupiers. The two assert 
their brotherhood, vowing to fight 
together. 



The Indian tribes fight together and 
humiliate the U.S. Cavalry. 



Tokei-ihto leads his people out of 


Identifying with the Indian 

By the end of The Sons of Great Mother Bear, the allusions to a 
specifically U.S. Western story have fallen away and have instead 
been largely replaced by a set of historically resonant German 
references. From this description, the film seems like little more 
than a thinly disguised allegory about Germany’s struggle for 
nationhood against occupying forces. And while this reading is 
significant, it should be amplified by the insights of other writers. 
Gerd Gemunden, for example, has claimed that the genre of the 
Indianerfilme work to define German national character through 
an identification with the figure of the Indian. [20] [open 
endnotes in new window] For Gemunden, the Indianerfilme 
functioned as a vehicle for the post-WW II East German 
audiences to identify with the victims an U.S. genocide, with 
obvious reference to the victims of the Holocaust, and so 
symbolically absolve themselves by taking the position of the 
victim rather than the victimizer. This message was then 
compounded with socialist implications, showing the 
beleaguered Indians moving to more fertile grounds for the 
purpose of, as Gemunden quotes from Mother Bear, “farming, 
raising domesticated Buffalo, being blacksmiths and making 
plows."[21] 

Since East German innocence regarding the horrors of Nazism 
was an agreed-upon fiction encouraged by the East German 
government (insisting as it did on Communist rather Nazi 
affiliation during WWII), as was the films’ apparent nod to the 
forging of a socialist future, this reading sees the films as 
complying with state policy. My reading, on the other hand, 
views The Sons of Great Mother Bear as presenting themes of 
nation and nationalism, a wish for a unified Germany, free of 
occupying forces, at a time when the building of the Berlin Wall 
by the East German government further secured the sense of a 
divided nation. How is it possible to get two such different 
readings from similar material? And, are they necessarily 
incompatible, or can they be accepted as additional or even 
composite readings? 

The most important critical distinction is that Gemunden offers a 
primarily character-based analysis. By addressing the 
Indianerfilme in this way, he privileges the identity of the 
Indians. Claiming audience identification with the Indians as the 










the reservation to their homeland, 
beyond the Missouri River. 



The Missouri River. 



The Indian people walk across the 
Missouri River: an image of 
purification. 



Red Fox challenges Tokei-ihto to a 
fight. 


locus of meaning-production diminishes the film's other aspects, 
especially the generically and culturally coded material, and how 
the plot sequence works together with the characters in the 
construction of meaning. This, however, is not to diminish the 
importance of the Indian characters or oppose Gemunden’s 
reading. On the contrary, a closer look at the meaning of the 
Indian within German cultural history, and also within U.S. 
history, will aid us in better understanding the varied 
associations this figure renders, and the uses to which it has been 
put. 

It is important to note, as Gemunden has done, that Germans 
have a long history of identification with the American Indian, 
and so this figure carries nationalistic meaning rather than just 
U.S. historical references. [22]_In fact, the German practice of 
Indian personification, of dressing up as Native Americans and 
fetishizing their customs and artifacts in “Indianerclubs” and 
“Indianerfestivals," has been popular since the 19th century. To 
this aspect of German popular culture must also be added the 
success of Karl May’s Winnetou (1892), the most widely read 
book in the German language, and one of Hitler’s favorites, 
whose central, almost erotic focus is the character of the noble 
Indian. And while it has been claimed that Indian fascination is 
stronger in Germany than in other nations,[23J.it is in not a 
practice unique to Germany. We can cite Indian impersonations 
in cultural productions, as well as in acts of political and social 
resistance, in countries throughout Europe and the United 
States. 

Perhaps the most pertinent example is the 1775 Boston Tea Party 
staged in the North American colonies. Here revolutionaries, in 
an act of carnivalesque inversion, dressed themselves in partial 
Indian costume to stage their defiance against the British. [24]_.By 
these examples it becomes obvious that the associations that 
accrue to the North American Indian are multiple, as are the uses 
for the acts of imitation. In order to further understand how this 
figure may operate in The Sons of Great Mother Bear, the 
Indian, and his associations must be read within specific 
historical and narrative contexts. 

First we must acknowledge that the historical period of The Sons 
of Great Mother Bear is broadly but not specifically post-WW II 
Germany, as Gemunden claims for the Indianerfilme. Produced 
in 1965, the film is clearly positioned within a Cold War 
environment in East Germany. But most important, it appealed 
to a new generation, a 1960s generation that faced the conflict of 
re-negotiating, possibly even rejecting, its parents’ ideals, while 
also facing the limitation of its economic, political, and national 
frontier. The Berlin Wall was built in 1961, and the population 
faced an increasingly restrictive central government known as 
the Socialist Unity Party (SED). And although an almost 






Tokei-ihto fights with Red Fox and 
here is dragged behind Red Fox’s 
horse. 



Tokei-ihto gets free, jumps on Red 
Fox’s horse, and stabs Red Fox to 
death. 



Bloodied but still strong, Tokei-ihto 
fights off Red Fox’s entire posse. 


incessant undercurrent of dissent characterized public opinion 
during this period, overt acts of resistance were extremely rare. 

[25] 

In terms of film history, then, we must address two potentially 
significant ongoing conditions. It was during this time span, from 
1965 to 1983, that the Indianerfilme became DEFA's single most 
successful genre. Conversely, it was in 1965, the year of The Sons 
of Great Mother Bear, that the East German government banned 
12 DEFA films, subsequently known as the “Rabbit Films,” or the 
“Forbidden Films,” citing objections to their overt political 
content. Could it be possible that The Sons of the Great Mother 
Bear presented a covert opposition to the dominant order, telling 
a story that supported government policies on one level, while 
also subverting it through nostalgic longings for nation and 
nationalism[26]_on another, especially at a time when the 
building of the Berlin Wall further separated East and West 
Germany? 

Genre film as discourse 

To explore this possibility we must consider prominent theories 
of how audiences read films as cultural products, and what 
usefulness such cultural products may have to their societies. 

Will Wright provides us with a structural model by analyzing the 
plots of popular Westerns and claiming that their meaning, 
across periods of audiences’ greatest responses to certain story 
formulas, comprises a myth, that is, a story popularly received 
because its resolves an on-going conflict in the society. [27] 
Fredric Jameson, on the other hand, sees mass culture as 
accomplishing a double articulation, at once supporting existing 
ideology while also enacting a collective cultural wish, one that, 
as he writes, satisfies 

“our deepest fantasies about the nature of social life, 
both as we live it now, and, as we feel in our bones, it 
ought rather to be lived.”[28] 

Roland Barthes also uses the term “myth,” but in a somewhat 
different manner than Wright, and without Jameson’s wish 
fulfillment claims, but certainly from the point of audience 
reception. Barthes formulates myth as a type of speech, as a 
cultural discourse, comprised of the interaction of narrative, 
stylistic, cultural and symbolic codes through which the viewer 
creates meaning. [29].I will pursue Barthes’ method in furthering 
the analysis of The Sons of the Great Mother Bear because it 
allows for a play of cultural connotations in the production of 
meaning, while also letting us understand the film as satisfying 
certain societal needs within a particular historical period. 




Cultural connotations 



The posse shoots at Tokei-ihto, but 
he has superior skill. 



The chief from the Siksikas tribe 
helps Tokei-ihto by shooting an 
assailant who threatens him. The 
Siksikas chief runs to the Missouri 
River and swims across this border 
to get away from the posse. 



The posse shoots at the Siksikas 
chief as he tries to escape across 
the Missouri River. This sequence 
cannot help but recall images of 
soldiers shooting at those who 
tried to escape across the border 
into West Germany from the 
Eastern sector. 


Barthes advises beginning with the title of a work since it poses 
the first question asked by the text. We must thus consider, who 
and what are The Sons of Great Mother Bear ? Cultural 
associations proffered by the title reveal certain nationalistic 
longings within it. Since the bear is a well-known symbol for 
Berlin, we could read the title, as “The Sons of Berlin” or, by 
extension, of Germany itself. But why a “Mother Bear" — what 
can this add to our reading? Can it be seen to refer to a 
“motherland” or by inversion, and most potently, to the 
“fatherland”? If all this seems too speculative, let me give a 
number of other examples supplied to us by the text that refer to 
Germany and its history. I will first address the image of Mitic as 
Indian, especially in the representation of his body and the 
cultural connotations that it encourages. 

In The Sons of the Great Mother Bear Mitic is most often seen 
bare-chested, thus foregrounding his male physical beauty. 
Mitic’s past as a physical education teacher certainly underscores 
this image, but athletic beauty is not the only element at play. 
Mitic’s body is eroticized as well, a feature that recalls the 
sensuous beauty of Winnetou, the fetishized “other” of the May 
novels. In The Sons of Great Mother Bear, Mitic is often seen 
standing with little movement, in an obvious effort to hold his 
abdominal muscles tight, expanding his rib cage and cinching in 
his waist in a distinctive contour. This posture makes Mitic’s 
chest appear more prominent, especially his large pectoral 
muscles, adding a quality of sensuality to his stance. His 
shapeliness is then often presented in distinction to the other 
“braves” of the tribe, all played in this film by white actors, many 
of whom are notable because of their very lack of muscle 
definition. Mitic is certainly the leader here, the now-disguised 
white leader to whom we all pay homage and follow. 

It has been well documented that these themes have a significant 
history within Germany, and can make us feel more than a little 
uncomfortable. In fact, Susan Sontag, in her now legendary essay 
“Fascinating Fascism,” has claimed fascism too has an aesthetic 
and can structure even seemingly innocent works. Sontag cites 
Leni Riefenstahl 1965 photographic essay on The Last of the 
Nuba as one of her examples. Sontag notes Riefenstahl’s 
fascination with the Nuba’s “primitive” funereal ritual, and 
especially with the bodies of these physically perfect men who are 











Tokei-ihto stands over the dead 
body of Red Fox. 



A view of the “Missouri River” as 
the German traditional folk song 
plays over the image. 



Tokei-ihto swims toward home: an 
image of purification. 


photographed naked, and covered in white ash to connote death. 
As to whether a similar aesthetic is present The Sons of Great 
Mother Bear, I will offer only a few tentative examples. Sontag 
notes the fascination with the primitive within the fascist 
aesthetic, as well as with the cult of beauty, especially that of the 
eroticized male body, in conjunction with death. In The Sons of 
Great Mother Bear, Mitic’s eroticized beauty is presented in the 
form of an Indian, a “primitive," and a figure acknowledged as a 
victim of genocide. From this perspective we can now observe 
that the white man (compounded by a Serbian “otherness”) has 
put on a costume: he is wearing the skin of a dead man. 

The Sons of Great Mother Bear thus has elements of German 
national culture, including the cult of the hero, the allure of the 
“primitive," the eroticization of the body, and the fascination 
with death. And there are other elements as well. In fact, Barton 
Byg has claimed that within the GDR, remnants from the 
National Socialist period remained on many social levels, 
including within the DEFA film studio.[30].But since official 
GDR policy disavowed responsibility for the Nazi past, the 
government was not severe in suppressing references to an era 
seen as not its own. For example, we can note elements from Karl 
May’s novels in The Sons of Great Mother Bear. Here Mitic, as 
Tokei Ihto, is fashioned like Winnetou (and Old Shatterhand) of 
those works, with characteristics once embraced by Nazi 
propaganda as models for German manhood: skill, bravery, 
endurance benevolence, and, loyalty. [3 lj.But even with these 
similarities to German national culture, The Sons of Great 
Mother Bear was not made in the Germany of 1938, and for this 
reason, significant differences must be noted. 

Mitic’s disguise, for example, must be seen within the historical 
context of 1965. While the actor’s costume and makeup serves to 
impersonate an exterminated Native American people, what is 
most striking about this impersonation, as we discussed, is its 
obvious existence as a disguise. But why is disguise so 
important? To shed light on how this quality of impersonation 
may be operating in The Sons Of Great Mother Bear, I will turn 
to a study by Rene Girard entitled Violence and the Sacred, in 
which the author underscores the function of disguise and 
misrecognition, now in the cultural practice of ritual. To make his 
point Girard offers an example drawn from the Old Testament 
story of Isaac and Jacob. In this tale Jacob wears a disguise. He 
covers himself with the skin of a sacrificial lamb to be 
misrecognized by his blind father and so avoid the old man’s 
wrath. [32] 

In the context of 1965, the wearing of an Indian disguise by 
Mitic’s character in a popular film may be seen as a symbolic 
form of insulation against violence, a kind of protection to ward 













Tokei-ihto becomes the new Chief. 
His mother stands to the right. 


off evil. And this is perhaps how the “wearing” of an U.S. film 
genre itself can be interpreted. However, it is the act of 
misrecognition that is most intriguing about this reading. Since 
The Sons of Great Mother Bear is an appropriation of the 
cultural language of the U.S. Western by an East German film, we 
need to examine the implications of usurping this generic 
construct and using it for one’s own. 



Tokei-ihto and his woman stand 
still, tableau-like, in this verdant 
valley, in their united homeland. 


As Gemunden has noted, this act of appropriation could be 
interpreted as a form of resistance similar to how the colonized 
enact ritual usurpings of the colonizer's language. [33] And while 
Gemunden ultimately discounts such an interpretation because 
the German people cannot be seen as the victims of colonization, 
could we perhaps see a conflicting dynamic in operation here, 
one at once in compliance and in resistance to the GDR 
government and to the status quo? Of course the terms have to 
be adjusted, from “colonizer/colonized," to 
“vanquisher/vanquished," yet within this context, the gesture of 
appropriating the conventions of the U.S. Western and infusing 
them with German cultural elements bestows power onto a 
people vanquished under the GDR dictatorship. It also forms a 
kind of insulation, a warding off of evil, now through the act of 
misrecognition that it engenders. 


The GDR censors discounted the Indianerfilme as examples of a 
lowly genre and were even pleased by a story line that critiqued 
U.S. Imperialism and absolved the East German people of past 
war crimes. Yet The Sons of Great Mother Bear, with the wide 
popular response to its allegorical story, presents a wish for a 
unified Germany through a method that is almost carnivalesque, 
though more covert in form. Here the cinematic language of the 
United States, the “external other” because of its status as a 
conquering force, is used in opposition to the GDR, now seen as 
the “internal other,” the internal enemy of the people, as the film 
covertly presents a discourse on nation and nationalism. 


Stylistic elements 

In order to understand The Sons of Great Mother Bear’s 
distinctive contribution to the history of the Western, we must 
put its particular strategy of genre reworking into a cinematic 
historical context. First, it is important to note that by 1965 the 
U.S. Western was well on its way to extinction. The heyday of the 
genre had been in the 1930s and 1940s when Hollywood made 
over 40 Westerns each year. The Western started its decline in 
the 1950s with the demise of the studio system, followed in the 
1960s with the beginnings of the counter culture and opposition 
to the Vietnam War. During this period the Western genre and its 


mythic tales of U.S. national identity were being re-evaluated 
through cinematic productions known as “revisionist” Westerns. 
By the 1970s such films as Sam Peckinpah’s The Wild Bunch 
(1969) and Arthur Penn’s Little Big Man (1970), as well as 
changes in U.S. historical and cultural conditions, had effectively 
“killed” the Western. The Sons of Great Mother Bear, along with 
the Italian Spaghetti Western we have already mentioned, in 
some ways fits into this revisionist tradition. Yet this 
Indianerfilm has a different aesthetic dynamic than the Italian 
films and must be seen as distinctive in its ultimate effects. 

The Sergio Leone films created a formal disjunction on the level 
of editing style and acting. Genre codes of the U.S. Western were 
deconstructed through the use of exaggeration, to the point of 
parody. The same cannot be said of The Sons of the Great 
Mother Bear. Instead, the film presents itself as a low budget 
production with formal limitations. These limitations can be seen 
to create subtle disturbances, but not ones strong enough to 
rupture cinematic illusion. Like many low budget films, The Sons 
of the Great Mother Bear does not fully comply with mainstream 
Hollywood standards in terms of editing style, acting, production 
value, and directing. But it does not completely reject them 
either. The film’s editing is the first to cause concern. The 
linkages between the represented spaces, and the location of the 
characters within them, are not defined in a totally conventional 
way. Establishing shots are at times missing or are 
inconveniently placed. The effect is mildly disruptive, often 
allowing the shots and characters to appear on their own, caught 
in their represented action. 

At other times, however, The Sons of Great Mother Bear very 
clearly articulates cinematic space, now by the use of panning 
and tracking shots. This technique is consistently used, and it is 
often paired with a particular acting style. In many of the 
sequences, in fact, the acting is distinctive because of its stiffness. 
Not only are lines delivered in a manner that evades the deeper 
psychology of each character (encouraging reading characters as 
types rather than individuals), but the actors often hold their 
bodies in a fairly rigid stance. For example, when a group of 
characters is presented in a non-action sequence, often in 
medium or wide shot, the actors tend to hold fixed pose, almost 
tableau-like. Even when characters move within the frame, they 
do so with deliberate, contained action. At times the camera will 
follow a character, defining the represented space, and in the 
process pass by characters who stand nearly motionless in that 
setting. 

The musical score for The Sons of Great Mother Bear carries 
similar types of displacements and disruptions. The composer of 
the film’s soundtrack, Wilhelm Neef, was obviously familiar with 
music from classic Hollywood Westerns, as well as from Western 



TV shows of the 1950s and 1960s, and his Mother Bear 
soundtrack appropriates some of these styles. However, the 
action themes used for Tokei Ihto’s early ambush of the U.S. 
convoy, for example, as well as his battle with Red Fox near the 
end of the film, are interlaced with an upbeat musical score, 
featuring uncharacteristic instruments and orchestration. Here 
the “copy” of Western film music is “off," at once reminiscent of 
that established U.S. form, yet dissimilar from it, a quality 
characteristic of the film as a whole. This sense of disjunction is 
made more explicit when the Western film visuals are paired 
with a soundtrack that includes German musical references. In a 
saloon scene, for example, Cabaret music plays from a turn-of- 
the-century jukebox and is accompanied by a German Cabaret¬ 
like song sung by Jenny, the barmaid. Finally, the German 
folksong in the closing sequence of the film secures associations 
of German national culture. 

The director of The Sons of Great Mother Bear, Joseff Mach, is 
not the director of the other Indianerfilme in the recently 
released 3-DVD box set. Although his style may have its 
shortcomings, with the later films of the set being more 
naturalistic in acting style and cinematic direction, I find the 
effects of Mach’s techniques noteworthy. His strategies tend to 
destabilize cinematic illusion in a consistent way, calling 
attention to the film’s constructed surface. The rigid acting, 
mildly disruptive editing, and intermittently accurate Western 
film music — all these exist on the level of disguise, imitation, 
and the fake, thus weakening the surface fiction and allowing the 
film’s underlying meanings to rise. 

Myth and re-myth 

The Sons of Great Mother Bear presents itself as a notable 
variation on the Western precisely because of its particular 
inflection of genre conventions. The Italian and U.S. Revisionist 
Westerns are modernist works. They use Western conventions to 
critique the genre itself, and they do so through methods of 
distanciation that position the viewer to question the 
assumptions of the genre consciously, as well as the historical 
conditions that surround the film. The Sons of Great Mother 
Bear is more like postmodern works of the 1970s, ones that re¬ 
position generic conventions in less obvious ways and use 
pastiche rather than irony in their method of imitation. [34LS0 
while this Indianerfilm presents an inversion of the Western 
story, its effect is not so much to undermine the U.S. genre, to 
“demythify” it. Instead, it “re-mythifies.” It stages a new myth, by 
using the U.S. Western’s conventions to tell stories of special 
interest to East German audiences. The Sons of Great Mother 
Bear recounts a story with a dual register. On one level it 
critiques the history of U.S. genocidal activities against the 
Indians. On another level, it tells a story of nation and 


nationalism, centered on the tension between nation and 
partition. 

The Sons of Great Mother Bear is also distinctive in that it uses 
blank parody in its appropriation of the Western genre. Like 
wearing the "skin" of the Indian, this Indianerfilm is “wearing the 
skin” of an U.S. genre. Certainly usurping the language of the 
victor has power, but it is also empowering for an East German 
audience to watch culturally resonant German material being 
infused into a dying U.S. form. On its surface, The Sons of Great 
Mother Bear was fashioned as mass entertainment, not as 
historical critique. Yet by dissimulating, by pretending not to be 
what it was, it could enact a popular, even nostalgic, wish for the 
unification of a people, and of a nation. 
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Notes 


1. The English translation of the film’s title is variously given. On 
the recently released 3 DVD box set the film is presented as The 
Sons of Great Bear. However, the noun for “bear” in the original 
German title is feminine. The film has been copyrighted under the 
title The Sons of the Great Mother Bear. I have chosen to use this 
translation of the title in the present study. \ return to page 1 of 
essavl 

2. Bazin, Andre. “The Evolution of the Western.” What is Cinema? 
Vol. 2. Ed. and trans. Hugh Gray, pp. 149-57. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1971. 

3. Examples include, The Red Girl (1908), Hiawatha (1913), 
Broken Arrow (1950), and Dances With Wolves (1990). 

4. Ross, Corey, The East German Dictatorship: Problems and 
Perspectives in the Interpretation of the GDR, London: Arnold 
Press, 2002, 8-10. The building of the Wall put to an end the East 
German exodus to the West, and unwanted capitalist influence. 
Interpretations of the Wall’s efficacy differed on each side of it. 
From a West German perspective it was seen as the “centerpiece of 
an illegitimate totalitarian regime.” From an East German 
perspective it was dubbed “an antifascist protective wall.” 

5. It is important to note that West Germany too had a Western- 
inspired cinematic form during this period. Inaugural works of the 
cycle are the Winnetou I, II, and III (1963,1964,1965) directed by 
Harald Reinl. The similarities and differences of these films to the 
East German Indianerfilme are significant and require their own 
special study, one outside of the scope of this essay. Suffice it to 
say that distinction between the East and West German films is in 
the quality of their story structure. So while both practices 
appropriate Western genre conventions, they are dissimilar in the 
stories they tell, and in the style of genre re-workings that they 
employ. 

6. More recent examples include The Killer (1989), Cowboy Bebop 
(1998), Deadwood (2004), and 3:10 to Yuma (2007). 

7. A three DVD box set was recently released through the DEFA 
Film Library, and includes not only The Sons of the Great Mother 






Bear (1965), but also the following Indianerfilme: Chinachgook, 
The Great Snake (1967), and Apaches (1973). The DEFA Film 
Library, founded by Barton Byg, is located at the University of 
Massachusetts Amherst. Devoted to the study of East German film 
and culture from 1946 to the present, the library houses film 
prints, videos, and DVDs, as well as articles, books, and periodicals 
for continuing research. 

8. Simmon, Scott, The Invention of the Western Film, New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002. 

9. Gemunden, Gerd, “Between Karl Marx and Karl May: The DEFA 
Indianerfilme” in Germans and Indians: Fantasies, Encounters, 
Projections, edited by ColinCoolway, Gerd Gemunden & Susanne 
Zantop, Lincoln and London: University of Nebraska Press, 2002, 
p. 251. 

10. Jameson, Fredric, “Postmodernism and Consumer Society” in 
The Anti-Aesthetic, ed. Hal Foster, Port Townsend, WA: Bay Press, 
1983, p. 111. Jameson identifies these practices as being 
constituent features of Postmodernism. He defines pastiche as 
“imitation without laughter.” Blank parody can be further defined 
as the processes of appropriating the style or form of an existing 
artwork and placing it in a new context with new content. 

11. For a longer study of this practice see Vera Dika, Recycled 
Culture: The Uses of Nostalgia in Contemporary Film and Art, 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. 

12. Simmon, op. cit., pp. 3-30. [ return to page 2] 

13. Ibid. 

14. Dippie, Brian, W. “The Moving Finger Writes: Western Art and 
the Dynamics of Change.” Discovered Lands, Invented Pasts: 
Transforming Visions of the American West. According to Brian 
Dippie the Indian has a consistent meaning in representation: 

“Show an Indian and you tell a story, and in the end it 
is always the same tale. That is the allegorical 
imperative of the Vanishing American.” p.96. 

15. Simmon, op. cit., p. 22. 

16. Gemunden, op. cit., p. 244. 

17. This musical score is especially striking when compared to 
Ennio Morricone’s score for the Sergio Leone Westerns, a use of 
sound that has been lauded for its sumptuousness and 
expressivity. The low budget status of The Sons of Great Mother 
Bear may be given as the reason for a use of music that often 
sounds like an obvious, but not always accurate, copy of per- 
existing scores. On the other hand, I would argue that the score of 



Mother Bear creates a palpable feeling of a vague, half- 
remembered past, a reading that is encouraged by other elements 
in the film. 

18. Examples of the German “Rubble Films” are The Murderers 
are Among Us (1946), Those Days (1947), and The Lost One 

(1951)■ 

19. This manner of analysis is influenced by Will Wright and his 
study of the U.S. Western in Six Guns and Society , Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1977. However, the list of plot 
functions in Mother Bear is significantly different from the plot 
sequences Wright found in his study of the most popular U.S. 
Westerns, and also different from the stories of the Sergio Leoni 
Westerns, and even of Karl May’s Winnetou. So while the surface 
elements of a number of Western variations may share 
similarities, their story sequences can be quite different. 

20. Gemunden, op. cit. p. 246-247. f return to page 2] 

21. Ibid. p. 245. 

22. See also Hartmut Lutz, “German Indian Enthusiasm: A 
Socially Constructed German National(ist) Myth” in Germans and 
Indians, op.cit., p. 167-184. 

23. Ibid. p. 169. 

24. Deloria, John, Playing Indian, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1998, p. 31-32. 

25. Ross, op. cit. p. 97-125. 

26. Another example of this type of story is in the Indianerfilm 
Chingachgook: The Great Snake (1967). Here the British and the 
French use the Delawares and the Hurons as pawns in the French 
and Indian War. Chingachook, himself an Iroquois, argues 
passionately that the Delawares and the Hurons should abandon 
their conflict and join together to fight against the colonizing 
French and British. 

27. Wright, Will, Six Guns and Society: A Structural Study of the 
Western, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977. 

28. Jameson, Fredric. “Reification and Utopia in Mass Culture” in 
Signatures of the Visible, New York: Routledge, 1992. 

29. Barthes, Roland, Mythologies, New York: Hill and Wang, 1972. 

30. Byg, Barton. “DEFA and the Traditions of International 
Cinema” in DEFA: East German Cinema, 1946-1992. New York 
and Oxford: Gerghahn Books, 1999, p. 23-24. 



31. Lutz. op. cit., 177-178. 


32. Girard, Rene. Violence and the Sacred. Translated by Patrick 
Gregory. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press. 1972. 

33. Gemunden, op. cit., p. 251. 

34. See Dika, op. cit. 
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Domino : “Put your fucking 
weapon down”— Keira Knightly 
as Domino. 



The Hunger: Vertical display or 
horizontal causality? 



The Hunger. High concept as 
poetic imagery. 


Tony Scott and Domino - 
Say hello (and goodbye) to the 
postclassical 

by Larry Knapp 

Tony Scott — knowing auteur 
or unwitting metteuft 

Is it a sin to be associated with the postclassical? Despite two decades 
of debate and informed scholarship, many high-profile film theorists 
and critics still characterize post-1980 U.S. cinema as a violation of 
Classical Hollywood Cinema and its premature heir, the so-called New 
American Cinema of Robert Altman, Francis Ford Coppola, Brian De 
Palma, Stanley Kubrick, Sam Peckinpah, and Martin Scorsese. 

Those filmmakers who came of aesthetic age in the wake of George 
Lucas and Steven Spielberg — namely Adrian Lyne, Michael Mann and 
Ridley Scott — found themselves accused of bastardizing U.S. cinema 
into a denarrativized display of hyperkinetic images and nondiegetic 
pop tunes. Their willingness to fuse post-i96os European art cinema 
(i.e., Bernardo Bertulocci’s The Conformist [1970] and Last Tango in 
Paris [1972]) with high-fashion imagery put renewed emphasis on 
stand-alone shot compositions and the sonic propulsion of music 
soundtracks. This cross-Atlantic movement toward visual and aural 
poetics alienated critics who prized narrative continuity over sensory 
play. 

Consider the peculiar case of Tony Scott. Unlike his older brother 
Ridley, who had the good fortune to direct Alien (1979), Blade Runner 
(1982), Thelma & Louise (1991), Gladiator (2000), Black Hawk Down 
(2001), and American Gangster (2007), Tony has been dismissed as a 
postclassical metteur since The Hunger (1983) and the windfall 
success of Top Gun (1986), decried by many as a postmodern exercise 
in neoconservative mythmaking. A product of the Royal College of Art 
and Ridley’s advertising production company RSA, Tony blithely 
admits that “I’m always looking for something to steal — I’m the best 
plagiarist in the world.’Til fopen endnotes in new window] A graphic 
artist by training and practice, Scott views filmmaking as a process of 















Top Gurr. High concept triumphs 
as a norm of comprehension. 



Top Gurr. Effulgent camera work 
fetishizes technology. 



Top Gurr. Tom Cruise’s 
hyperbolic star text. 



Top Gurr. Industrial expressivity 
or authorial resistance? 


instantaneous visual expression and an inevitable act of allusion and 
counter-expression: 

"Filmmaking is like painting...Every stroke or every color 
impacts another and you build film on the canvas and you 
get ideas from the last stroke. "[2] 

"My first movie, The Hunger, was a direct knock-off of 
Nick’s [Nicholas Roeg’s] movie Performance. And Ridley 
really inspired me...You know, I can talk about Polanski 
and all the other guys. I steal!... A lot of them [other 
filmmakers] deny it though! They’re liars! Because that is 
what art is about. Art is about reproducing and recreating. 

My background as a painter involves the same choices, 
whether it’s canvasses or scripts."[3] 

Tony’s joy of re-representation carries over to his own work. He wants 
to be sampled and recycled: 

"I’m pleased if I do influence things. I see it on television 
mostly, in things like CSI. It makes me happy when it’s 
done well. When I did The Hunger I called up Nick [Roeg] 
and said, 'I think I just ripped you off — I ripped off 
Performance' and he said, 'Well dear boy, as long as you 
did a good job, I don’t give a fuck!'”[4] 

Tony’s utilitarian approach to filmmaking—his acceptance of 
commercial image-making as an act of willful theft—has made him 
vulnerable to Justin Wyatt’s charge in High Concept: Movies and 
Marketing in Hollywood (1994) that Scott’s work is symptomatic of 
industrial expressivity, in which the logic of patriarchal capitalism and 
its indelible ideological imprint overwhelm the auteur and freeze 
narrative storytelling into a bourgeois array of consumer-friendly 
images. For Wyatt, all of the major elements of High Concept 
encapsulated in a film like Top Gun — the elaborate production design 
and effulgent cinematography that fetishizes military technology, Tom 
Cruise’s hyperbolic star text, and the music tie-ins that modulate and 
frequently overpower the diegesis — prevent the spectator from 
identifying with narrative structure and character narration. The 
result? 

"The look of the scene makes an everyday, banal sight 
aesthetically pleasing or at least aesthetically striking. This 
transformation is, at first, disorienting, causing the viewer 
to contemplate the strangeness of the image, rather than 
how the image fits into the developing story. "[5] 


What Wyatt limns in Top Gun is, in hindsight, the gradual 
consolidation of a new narrative mode in U.S. cinema. Wyatt’s 










Top Gurr. High concept as a 
restoration of the dominant 
order. 



Days of Thunder. Tom Cruise 
as NASCAR driver, Cole Trickle. 


alarmist reaction to High Concept as a threat to authorial expressivity 
— specifically the legacy of 1960s art cinema and the Movie Brats’ 
attempt to incorporate its innovations in the 1970s and 1980s — can 
be reframed as his fear that Scott’s willingness to adapt to a nascent 
postclassical norm (dare we call it Neoclassical Hollywood Cinema?) 
without offering any authorial resistance represents a chilling 
restoration of the dominant order. For Wyatt, Scott’s Top Gun is not 
just responsible for fragmenting U.S. cinema into an extradiegetic 
display of sensation and spectacle — it reinstates the corporate elite, 
reactivates the class divide, and defuses the social threat of the 1960s 
by marginalizing any nonwhite male to a suspect Other. 

Wyatt is able to use Tony Scott to diagnose High Concept in the 1980s 
because he presumes Scott to be an unwitting stylist, technically 
accomplished but hopelessly compromised and interpellated by the 
Blockbuster aesthetic. What Wyatt does not take into consideration is 
Scott’s aesthetic curiosity and dialectical film-by-film sensibility. 
Cognizant of film style as a quantum phenomenon, subject to change 
at any moment, Scott’s aesthetic refuses structural categorization over 
time. Because of his long-term association with RSA, Scott is acutely 
aware of historical poetics in action. In interviews he acknowledges the 
legacy of Nicholas Roeg and the mid-1960s British New Wave, but he 
shows more enthusiasm for Wes Anderson’s The Royal Tenenbaums 
(2001), Katia Lund and Fernando Meirelles’ City of God (2002), and 
Chan-wook Park’s Oldboy (2003), all three of which mark a growing 
restlessness with narrative containment, stylistic self-effacement, and 
national identities in the 21st century. 

Scott’s filmography runs concurrently with the development of 
Postclassical Hollywood Cinema in the 1980s and 1990s. By the time 
Scott had directed The Hunger, his first feature film, a horror film 
starring Catherine Deneuve as an elegant 4000-year-old vampire in 
search of a new mate, Lucas and Spielberg had already normalized 
High Concept as a neoclassical mode of storytelling with Star Wars 
(1977), Close Encounters of the Third Kind (1977), and Raiders of the 
Lost Ark (1981). Like Lucas and Spielberg, and brother Ridley, Scott 
recasts genre filmmaking as a sound-and-light sensorium. 

Scott applies the same technique in Top Gun, turning the staid 
war/fighter pilot genre into an aerodynamic tour en Tair. As the 1980s 
advance, Scott melds flagrant star vehicles with high-concept 
verticality. In Beverly Hills Cop II (1987) Scott amplifies Eddie 
Murphy’s status as a comic action star established in 48 Hours (1982) 
and Beverly Hills Cop (1984), alternating between scenes of comic 
exchanges and bursts of extreme violence. With Days of Thunder 
(1990) Scott transplants Top Gun and Tom Cruise into a racecar. 
Revenge (1990) features Kevin Costner as an ex-Navy pilot who retires 
in Mexico and falls in love with his best friend’s wife. As with his high- 
concept work in the 1980s, Scott appropriates Lucas and Spielberg’s 








neoclassical aesthetic to embolden the visuals and sound and intensify 
the genre paradigm at play—in Days of Thunder and Revenge both the 
racing film and old-fashioned melodrama get the “big treatment.” 



Enemy of the State : United 
States under satellite 
surveillance. 



Spy Game : From Tom Cruise’s 
bravado to Robert Redford’s 
regret. 


As with Spielberg with Jurassic Park (1993) and Saving Private Ryan 
(1998), in the 1990s Scott drifts away from neoclassical aesthetics and 
adopts a more obtrusive postclassical mode that fuses high-concept 
packaging with digital technology and an increasingly agitated impact 
aesthetic that fray the edges of narrative continuity and invisible 
storytelling. Scott also assumes a postmodern stance with The Last 
Boy Scout (1991), a Bruce Willis action/private eye film, and True 
Romance (1993), Quentin Tarantino’s retelling of Terrence Malick’s 
Badlands (1973) by way of John Woo and Blaxploitation cinema. With 
both films Scott aggravates his style rather than embellishing the 
images to the verge of self-parody (arguably the reason for the 
lackluster performance of Days of Thunder and Revenge ). Scott 
maintains this strategy with Crimson Tide (1995), The Fan (1996), and 
Enemy of the State (1998). Each film remains High Concept in the 
abstract — Crimson Tide resuscitates the war/nuclear submarine 
genre and casts Denzel Washington against Gene Hackman; The Fan 
turns the sports film into a psychological thriller by pairing the affable 
Wesley Snipes with Robert De Niro in Taxi Driver (1976) mode; 
Enemy of the State revives the 1970s political assassination/paranoia 
genre by casting Will Smith as the Robert Redford character in Three 
Days of the Condor (1975) — but postclassical in execution. 

By the 2000s Scott becomes eager with Spy Game (2001), Man on 
Fire (2004), Domino (2005), and Deja Vu (2006) to allow the 
postclassical to transgress the high-concept hook that allows the films 
to be greenlighted, financed, and distributed. Spy Game, ostensibly a 
high-tech espionage thriller, positions Robert Redford as a disgruntled 
CIA operative who double-crosses his own agency when it fails to 
safeguard his protege Brad Pitt. Man on Fire appears to be a standard 
action/ revenge picture, but Denzel Washington is so disturbed that 
the film becomes as deranged as its antihero/ protagonist. At first 
glance Domino appears to be a biopic about Domino Harvey, the 
renegade daughter of Laurence Harvey who moonlighted as a bounty 
hunter in Los Angeles, but what is actually there is Tony Scott’s 
attempt to purge his rock-and-roll demons and contemplate the post- 
postclassical. Deja Vu should have been another Denzel Washington 
star vehicle/crime drama, but the actual film is chaos theory in action 
as Washington tries to maintain his sanity in the wake of 9/11 and 
Hurricane Katrina by denying and replaying history. 


To understand Tony Scott is to appreciate his trajectory from High 
Concept to the postclassical. This gradual shift in form and a 
corresponding change in worldview—from Tom Cruise’s “need for 
speed” in Top Gun and Days of Thunder to Redford and Washington’s 
open despair in Spy Game and Man on Fire — cannot be appreciated 
fully until the appearance of Domino, his most daring film and 
conclusive evidence that Scott is not only a symptom but an agent 







provocateur of Postclassical Hollywood Cinema. 



Beverly Hills Cop 2: Brigitte 
Nielsen as a signifier of male 
performance anxiety. 



Days of Thunder. Tom Cruise 
“trapped” by corporate 
sponsorship. 


From High Concept to 
Postclassical Hollywood Cinema 

Justin Wyatt’s characterization of Scott’s work as High Concept can be 
applied to the late 1980s. Beverly Hills Cop II, Revenge, and Days of 
Thunder feature histrionic images that heighten the Oedipal 
machinations propelling Top Gun. Both Eddie Murphy in Beverly 
Hills Cop II and Tom Cruise in Days of Thunder betray performance 
anxiety as they strain to keep their star texts hyperbolic and free of any 
entanglements, whether they be female (the menacing Brigitte Nielsen 
in Beverly Hills Cop II) or the resurgence of patriarchal capitalism 
(Cruise as a NASCAR driver vulnerable to corporate sponsorship). In 
Revenge Kevin Costner dares to bed Madeline Stowe, the wife of 
Anthony Quinn. Because Quinn is Costner’s surrogate father Costner 
cannot bring himself to question his authority, even after Quinn 
tortures Stowe to death as a matter of honor. The “top gun” remains 
supreme. 




Revenge: Kevin Costner ... but defers to the “top gun.” 

challenges Anthony Quinn ... 










The Last Boy Scout: Bruce Willis 
ponders a rat and his blue-collar 
status. 


The Last Boy Scout. Bruce Willis 
languishing in a post-industrial 
wasteland. 



True Romance : Suffocating 
images of Detroit... 



... and Los Angeles. 


Scott’s weakening ties to High Concept quickly materialize in The Last 
Boy Scout and True Romance. What appears transparent becomes 
more intrusive — the “empty” style becomes full, its restive quality 
suggesting Scott’s growing anxiety with the cultural forces that allowed 
High Concept and the postclassical to become a norm of audience 
comprehension. The Last Boy Scout presents Bruce Willis as a 
disgruntled prole languishing in a post-industrial wasteland, 
overwhelmed by a dysfunctional marriage and Scott’s malcontented 
camera-eye. The clean look of Top Gun and Days of Thunder — 
reinforced by Tom Cruise’s generic presence — becomes cluttered, 
festooned with a long lens and Willis’s post Die Hard (1988) portrait 
of masculinity in crisis. The same intrusive mise-en-scene envelops 
True Romance, with its suffocating images of Detroit and Los Angeles 
and the stifling influence of pop culture, a miasma of Sony Chiba, Elvis 
Presley, and The Mack (1973). 

Wyatt’s complaint that the vertical high-concept image has 
overpowered horizontal narrative continuity and coherence becomes 
less persuasive once Scott taints the high-concept look to reevaluate 
the postclassical social condition. This cine-sensibility deepens with 
Crimson Tide, The Fan, and Enemy of the State as Scott’s 
intensification of form foregrounds a growing impatience for the 
status quo by displacing his white male protagonists with more heroic 
African-Americans: Willis defers to Damon Wayans in The Last Boy 
Scout; Denzel Washington upstages Gene Hackman in Crimson Tide; 
Wesley Snipes endures the fury of Robert De Niro in The Fan; and Will 
Smith brushes against Jason Lee before his demise in Enemy of the 
State. Once the driving subject, the white protagonists become 
subsidiaries, their residual task to protect and safeguard their African- 
American confederates from older, more malevolent white males.[6] 
While Eddie Murphy languishes as a comic Other in Beverly Hills Cop 
II, Wayans, Washington, Snipes, and Smith function as a source of 
normalcy, progressive masculinity, and ideological stability. 


















The Last Boy Scout: Tony Scott’s Crimson Tide: Denzel 
gallery of African Americans: Washington upstages Gene 

Bruce Willis defers to Damon Hackman. 

Wayans. 



The Last Boy Scout: Sports and 
a fading American dream. 



In conjunction with the destabilization of the white male, Scott’s 
post-Revenge work challenges the ideological containment of the late 
1980s. The Last Boy Scout and The Fan equate professional sports 
with downsizing, corporate greed, and a fading American Dream. As 
Wayans and Snipes struggle to maintain their wealth and competitive 
edge, Willis and De Niro remain mired in debt, their families in 
disarray, and their faith in hard work and sacrifice broken. True 
Romance presents a mass culture in a state of self-referential 
implosion ready to annihilate itself over the smallest provocation or 
insult. Crimson Tide, Enemy of the State, and Spy Game challenge the 
notion that the United States government acts in the best interest of its 
citizens. Hackman aches for a Dr. Strangelove-like thermonuclear 
exchange with a vanishing Soviet threat in Crimson Tide; the FBI and 
shadowy figures associated with the National Security Agency use 
surveillance technology to incriminate and terrorize a U.S. civilian in 
Enemy of the State; and the CIA looks the other way as Brad Pitt, one 
of its covert agents, gets rendered and tortured in Spy Game. In each 
film a lone figure — Washington in Crimson Tide, Hackman in Enemy 
of the State, and Redford in Spy Game— works against the system to 
shepherd the innocent to safety. This is a far cry from the 
neoconservative politics of Top Gun and Days of Thunder, wherein the 
protagonist is the problem, not the system. 


Crimson Tide: Gene Hackman 
ready to reprise Dr. 
Strangelove. 



Enemy of the State: Will Smith 
and Regina King as the “normal” 
American family. 


Enemy of the State: Will Smith 
under constant government 
surveillance. 










Enemy of the State: Gene Enemy of the State: 1984 goes 

Hackman befriends Will Smith. postclassical. 





Spy Game: Robert Redford ... protect his protege and 

double-crosses the CIA to ... surrogate son Brad Pitt. 



True Romance: A mass culture 
in freefall: Gary Oldman plays 
gangsta in front of The Mack. 


Scott’s aesthetic reflects this ideological shift. His mise-en-scene 
becomes denser and less decorative, his penchant for telephoto lenses 
and selective focus reducing secondary and tertiary planes to sinister 
pools of abstract color and shadow. Increasing use of headlong camera 
movement, lens filters, and irregular film stock give Scott’s films a 
severe cast and spasmodic rhythm. Editing and sound design become 
more eclectic and less subservient to the rules of spatial and temporal 
continuity as Scott resorts to jump cuts and nondiegetic sound cues 
more for expressive and percussive effect than for narrative causality. 
Did Scott’s films take on a more contentious sociopolitical 
temperament because of Scott’s progressive awareness of postclassical 
aesthetics, or did he become disenchanted with the neoconservative 
values associated with 1980s High Concept and adopt postclassical 
techniques available in the 1990s to express his disillusionment? 
Difficult to ascertain and perhaps irrelevant, given Scott’s inductive 
approach to his craft. 

Concentrated subjectivity 



Enemy of the State and Spy Game shake the foundations of Scott’s 
style with tenebrous images and CGI-powered shifts in space and scale 
motivated by telecommunications and surveillance technology. But it 
is with Man on Fire and Domino that Scott achieves an inexorable 
level of authorial expressivity — when the intrusive legacy of Nicholas 
Roeg, if not Sergei Eisenstein, Stan Brakhage, and Jean-Luc Godard, 
turns the postclassical into a ferocious assault on an increasingly 
hapless and anesthetized spectator. No longer content with amplifying 









Man on Fire : Denzel 
Washington as Creasy riding 
the vomit comet. 



Man on Fire : More vomit comet. 



Man on Fire : Staccato patterns 
of concentrated subjectivity. 



Domino-. Vomit comet meets 
Domino-Vision. 



Domino-. Bounty hunting on 
speed. 


the editing and glutting the mise-en-scene, Scott resorts to staccato 
patterns of concentrated subjectivity to suggest something is tragically 
wrong with the American psyche.[7] As Scott recounts: 

“With Man on Fire I had a rule of thumb — if Denzel 
thought it, I would see it. For me the movie was about 
paranoia, betrayal, and redemption, so therefore I wanted 
to work the inner psyche of Denzel’s mind.”[8] 

Scott covers key shots with a 1910 hand-cranked “merry-go-round” 
camera tellingly nicknamed the “vomit comet.” The hand-cranked 
camera violates the integrity and stability of the image, allowing Man 
on Fire to bristle and flicker with the same intensity and instability of 
its troubled protagonist Creasy (Washington). This overt play on 
diegetic subjectivity — where Scott disturbs narrative order and 
duration with concentration cuts, freeze frames, unanticipated musical 
cues, variable frame speed, and other digressive techniques that 
foreground his camera work — becomes even more pronounced with 
Domino, which Scott has described as “heightened realism” and “a 
ferret on crystal meth.” 

With Domino Scott gambles with the borders of commercial cinema 
(the film begins with the line, “Heads you win, tails you die”), 
eschewing all of the generic vestiges of Top Gun, transgressing style 
and thrashing narrative as if with a bludgeon (the first subtitle coyly 
reads “a true story...sort of’), metastasizing the pixilated Los Angeles 
of The Last Boy Scout and True Romance into a mad dash through 
mansions and crackhouses, all trembling with the same manic sense 
that something is amiss, absent, or just plain crazy. Screenwriter 
Richard Kelly meant for Domino to be a doomsday scenario of a 
culture in freefall, in which “everyone gets fucked,” the overarching 
theme of his own work as a director (Donnie Darko [2001] and 
Southland Tales [2007]) In addition to Man on Fire’s flashing, 
pulsating images, Domino features color-reversal film stock and cross¬ 
processing to bleed and distort the color palette and loosen the 
integrity of the film image. Scott shot frequently at 6 frames-per- 
second with intermittent camera movement to create “toffee trails” 
that suggest “bounty hunting on speed.” Domino qualifies as the first 
Tony Scott film that consistently destabilizes narrative order, duration, 
and frequency. [9] 

Scott maintained a standard Aristotelian model of narrative 
development until Man on Fire, which surrenders to a tempestuous 
series of overlapping flashbacks, all motivated by Washington’s 
subjective crisis of faith and self-restraint. Domino adopts Man on 
Fire’s fractured narration and combines it with what Kelly calls a 
“TiVo-like” narrative construction that opens with the epilogue, then 
flashes into what appears to be an in medias res exposition which then 
shifts to a front-credit sequence that assaults the spectator with a 
flashforward preview of the film’s characters and motifs. The rest of 
the film functions as Domino-Vision, shifting back and forth in time 









Domino : Toffee trails as 
heightened realism. 


and memory as Domino Harvey (Keira Knightley) trades narrative 
agency with fellow bounty hunters Ed Mosbey (Mickey Rourke), Choco 
(Edgar Ramirez), Alf (Riz Abbasi), and a panoply of characters that 
motivate an episodic road trip of the United States on mescaline. 

With Domino Scott forces the spectator to tolerate a Byzantine plot to 
make sense of a convoluted storyline. Domino, the daughter of 
Laurence Harvey, rebels against her ties to Hollywood royalty by 
teaming up with Ed and Choco and working for bail bondsman 
Claremont Williams (Delroy Lindo). Domino’s jet-setting mother 
Sophie (Jacqueline Bisset) persuades producer Mark Heiss 
(Christopher Walken) to craft a Reality TV show starring Domino and 
her streetwise associates. 



Domino : Domino, Ed (Mickey 
Rourke), and Choco (Edgar 
Ramirez). 


Meanwhile, Claremont’s mistress Lateesha Rodriquez (Mo’Nique) 
convinces him to stage a fake armored car robbery to pay for her 
granddaughter’s medical needs. Chaos ensues when Mob boss 
Anthony Cigluitti (Stanley Kamel) is tricked by the FBI into believing 
that his business partner Drake Bishop (Dabney Coleman) engineered 
the robbery and executed his two sons Francis (Kel O’Neill) and 
Chuckie (Frederick Koehler). As the FBI waits for Bishop and Cigliutti 
to incriminate themselves, Lateesha and her crew, the “First Ladies,” 
panic and leave Drake and Cigluitti’s millions with driver Locus 
Fender (Lew Temple). Claremont instructs Domino to abduct four 
counterfeit “First Ladies” (Francis, Chuckie, Lester [T. K. Carter], and 
Howie [Charles Paraventi]) and retrieve the money from Locus’s 
mother Edna (Dale Dickey). Edna gets revenge on Domino, Ed, Choco, 
and Alf by slipping mescaline into their coffee. 



Domino : Tony Scott and 
screenwriter Richard Kelly 
provide narrative flowcharts to 
help the audience comprehend 
the film’s storyline. 


Alf loses control of their RV, crashing it in the Nevada desert. The 
group is rescued by the Wanderer (Tom Waits) and returns the money 
to Drakes’ Stratosphere Hotel, unaware that Alf has double-crossed 
everyone and replaced the millions with plastic explosives. More chaos 
ensues as Cigluitti mows down Drake and the FBI, fatally wounding 
Ed, Choco, and Alf, who waits for Domino and a dying Ed and Choco 
to escape in an elevator before leveling the entire hotel. As Scott 
recounts, 

“It’s a very complex story. It’s a huge jigsaw puzzle. The 
audience has to pay attention in order to stay with all the 
beats of the story. We play it forward and we play it in 
flashback. ”[io] 


Go to page 2 
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Domino : The front credits signal 
that the film is a series of 
dominos ready to fall at any 
moment. 


JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Postclassical faith in the image 



Tony Scott’s shift from Top Gun to Man on Fire and Domino 
highlights a knee-jerk critical assumption that proper film 
authorship is one of order and harmony. Warren Buckland offers a 
thumbnail summary of this preconception in his work, Directed by 
Steven Spielberg: 


Domino : Tony Scott puts his 
faith in the image. 



Natural Born Killers : Oliver 
Stone here anticipates the 
postclassical turn but... 



... one critic sees the film style 
as merely a "scattershot 
explosion of images, with 
arbitrarily shifting colors." 


"The skilled filmmaker reconciles film’s conflicting 
tendencies by maintaining a credible world and, at the 
same time, using film’s expressive capabilities to achieve 
heightened coherence—or organic unity. An unbalanced, 
incoherent film is one that either pulls too much toward 
realism and credibility or does not exploit film’s 
expressive capability, or one that overuses its expressive 
capacity at the expense of realism and credibility." 

[11] fopen endnotes in new window] 

When a film is “overdirected,” the authorship becomes mannered 
and obtrusive, interfering with the audience’s primary identification 
with the camera — the very standard Justin Wyatt uses to praise the 
work of Coppola or David Lynch in the 1980s.[12] Once Scott 
becomes intrusive and disruptive in technique, one must assume an 
evolution in Scott’s work that reveals an unappreciated capacity for 
change within the boundaries of postclassical commercial cinema. 
The other critical obstacle that prevents critics from appreciating 
the deviation in Scott’s work is a longstanding critical antipathy 
toward the “spectacularization” of high-concept cinema. Wheeler 
Winston Dixon, in his incendiary essay “25 Reasons Why It’s All 
Over” from the aptly named anthology The End of Cinema as We 
Know It, reflects a common bias that the postclassical is a symptom 
of decline and decay: 

"The classical shot structure employed by four 
generations of filmmakers has been abandoned for a 
scattershot explosion of images, with arbitrarily shifting 
colors, frame sizes, film stocks, video and film images 
intermixed, rapid cutting — anything to keep the viewer 
momentarily dazzled. The courage to hold on to a close- 
up of an actor’s face, the patience to build up a mood 
through a lengthy establishing sequence (as in Clouzot’s 
Wages of Fear, 1953), the faith that classical directors 
had in the audience’s ability and willingness to follow 













them through a slowly developing and complex narrative 
— all these qualities are things of the past. Instant 
audience capture with a violent opening, regular does of 
violence and brutality thereafter (or ruthless 
sentimentality), and a cutting style that resembles 
nothing so much as a bored insomniac maniacally 
channel-surfing at 3 A.M., desperately searching for 
some image to hang on to — these are the hallmarks of 
the new cinema, where the viewer cannot be left 
unattended for a second. "[13] 


This fear of the postclassical replays Andre Bazin’s classical division 
between “those directors who put their faith in the image” and 
“those who put their faith in reality. ”[14] What Wheeler and other 
nostalgic critics perpetuate is Bazin’s suspicion of formalism and 
conviction that film, through spatial continuity and temporal 
coherence, should achieve a metaphysical union with God, nature, 
and phenomenological existence. Like Bazin, critics confronted with 
the fragmentation of the postclassical, with its heady embrace of 
“montage by attraction” (and concomitant rejection of Bazin's 
beloved depth of field, most famously achieved in Orson Welles's 
Citizen Kane [1941] and Touch of Evil [1958]) reject it as a 
distracting exercise in excess. But was not excess what motivated 
Maya Deren and Stan Brakhage to address human consciousness 
through plastic form? Is not excess Brakhage’s attempt to share a 
sight on a vertical/lyrical level rather than through a horizontal 
narrative? As Kristin Thompson argues, excess (or Roland Barthes’ 
third meaning) can function as a roughening of form inviting “the 
spectator to linger over devices longer than their structured fiction 
world seem to warrant.”[is] Excess can cue the spectator to grasp 
epistemological or other ontological issues even as the film viewer 
experiences a skidding perception of the narrative: 



Bram Stoker's Dracula\ Using a 
formerly debased genre to ... 


"Once the narration is recognized as arbitrary rather 
than logical, the viewer is free to ask why individual 
events within its structures are as they are. The viewer is 
no longer constrained by conventions of reading to find 
a meaning or theme within the work as the solution to a 
sort of puzzle, which has a right answer. Instead, the 
work becomes a perceptual field of structures that the 
viewer is free to study at length, going beyond the strictly 
functional aspects."[i6] 

Thus, the postclassical, with its roughening excess, should be 
recontextualized as a highly expressive norm of comprehension that 
can be manipulated to challenge and elevate audience perception. 

Thomas Elsaesser recognizes this dynamic in his analysis of 
Coppola’s Bram Stoker’s Dracula (1992). Instead of perpetuating 
Fredric Jameson’s postmodern model of blank irony and loss of 




... draw attention to a novel 
sound practice and expressive 
visual style ... 



... giving audiences newer ways 
to participate in narrative film. 



historical memory, Elsaesser sees the postclassical as a “split mode 
of address” that uses formerly debased modes of genre (horror, 
science fiction, action) to re-center and revitalize classical modes of 
narration through involuted time schemes and characters who 
represent the uncertainty of identity, race, and gender. For 
Elsaesser, 

“the postclassical does not oppose the classical but 
emphatically re-centers it, precisely by making the 
marginal genres the dominant ones, pulling an unusual 
time structure, a novel sound practice or an expressive 
visual style into focus and dead center, without thereby 
neutralizing their unsettling aberrance.”[i7] 

“[It] alerts one to the possibility of different form, of 
audience engagement, different ways of being inside and 
outside when it comes to identification and 
participation.”[i8] 

Because Man on Fire and Domino stray so far from Justin Wyatt’s 
characterization of Tony Scott’s work in Top Gun, it becomes 
imperative to recontextualize postclassical cinema not as a 
deterioration of Classical Hollywood Cinema (a la Wyatt) but as a 
legitimate structure of meaning in the 1990s and 2000s. Is Scott a 
symptom of contemporary cinema or does he offer the same degree 
of agency and resistance that Oliver Stone brought to JFK (1991), 
Natural Born Killers (1994), Any Given Sunday (1999), and 
Alexander (2004)?[i9] Two recent critical studies of postclassical 
studies, David Bordwell’s The Way Hollywood Tells It (2006) and 
Thomas Elsaesser and Warren Buckland’s Studying Contemporary 
American Film (2002), offer a more nuanced appreciation of the 
postclassical as a manifestation, not a violation, of historical poetics. 
While Bordwell sees the postclassical as the further elaboration of 
Classical Hollywood Cinema, Buckland and Elsaesser view the 
postclassical as a semiotic deep structure that can challenge the 
dominant order even as it acknowledges the logic of the 
marketplace. 

Hyperclassical continuum 


Natural Bom Killers: The 
hyperclassical and classical- 
plus go mainstream. 


For David Bordwell, Hollywood cinema from any era has a 
remarkable “capacity for flexible but bounded variation.”[20] 
Bordwell describes the postclassical as a change in degree not kind. 
Values associated with the postmodern condition — intertextuality, 
playful knowingness, and spectacle — have been operative 
throughout film history (e.g., is the Marx Brothers’s use of parody 
any different from the Simpsons or Family Guy?). What Bordwell 
identifies as postclassical — or using his terminology, the 
hyperclassical — is an aesthetic “problem of belatedness” similar to 
post-Renaissance mannerism in painting, a moment when a group 







Children of Men: Hypothetical 
future delineated with restless 
camera movement. 


of artists must contend with the patrimony of a Great Tradition 
before they can master the medium on their own terms. The 
hyperclassical represents a struggle to test the limits of “flexible but 
bounded variation” — reaching for the signifying moment when 
Classical Hollywood Cinema becomes unrecoverable. On a narrative 
level the postclassical incorporates 

“paradoxical time schemes, hypothetical futures, 
digressive and dawdling action lines, stories told 
backward and in loops, and plots stuffed with 
protagonists .”[21] 



Children of Men: Previously 
fixed motifs undone in a cinema 
and culture in flux. 



While it resorts to scrambled time schemes, multithreading, and 
network narratives, Postclassical Hollywood Cinema still retains 
character psychology and Aristotelian story construction. Bordwell 
sees the postclassical not as a cultural paradigm (a la Wyatt) but 
rather a formal tipping point when the many stylistic and technical 
innovations of the 1960s and 1970s became an impact aesthetic, a 
form of intensified continuity that altered the rhythm and spatial 
continuity of U.S. cinema. Bordwell categorizes those changes: 

• shorter average shot lengths, usually 3-6 seconds with a lot of 
“jerky reframings” and cutting on camera movement; 

• bipolar forced perspective — i.e., a lot of noticeable wide and 
short lenses instead of the normal 35-500101 lens; 

• reliance on closer camera distances, reducing shot scales to 
medium close-ups; 

• restless camera movement; 

• forced color schemes, either desaturated or high-contrast; 

• ramping, shots shifting from slow to fast motion; and 

• 200-plus degree coverage, violating the axis of action, 
character eyelines, and spatial continuity. [22] 


Domino'. Short average shot Bordwell laments how the loss of fixed long takes, sustained use of 

lengths jerky reframings and the plan americain, [23] shot scales in camera framings, and 

forced color schemes unobtrusive lenses, combined with the narrative fragmentation and 

unreliable narration of the puzzle film, have deprived Classical 
Hollywood Cinema of its “graded emphasis”: 



“If every sequence contains complex tracks, rapid 
cutting, tight views, and the rest, how can these 
flourishes be allocated across the entire film for 
maximum effect?”[24] 

What Bordwell bemoans is how intensified continuity robs Classical 
Hollywood Cinema of its Bazinian mystique: 


Domino : Bipolar forced 
perspective. 


"While studio directors avoided cutting in the middle of 
a camera movement, today’s filmmakers feel no 







Man on Fire: Pushing 
contemporary Hollywood 
cinema to a state of agitation. 



Man on Fire: Character 
psychology permeating the 
diegesis. 



Domino : A wild aesthetic. 



True Romance: Christian Slater 
enjoys a glossy moment with 
Elvis (Val Kilmer). 


hesitation. In the old days, the spots at which the camera 
started and stopped were as significant as the movement 
itself, but now tracks and pans are usually interrupted by 
cuts, denying us a sense of a sturdy progression toward a 
revelation. "[25] 

Eventually the hyperclassical threatens to break the hold of Classical 
Hollywood Cinema altogether: 

“As the zone of indeterminacy widens, however, our 
reliance on classical cinema wanes, and we must call on 
more rarefied comprehension skills to play with the 
ambiguities the films offer.”[26] 

Bordwell’s insights place Scott securely within the changing 
registers of film style and offer a historical explanation for the 
growing restlessness in Man on Fire and Domino. Bordwell’s model 
of intensified continuity validates Tony Scott as a key postclassical 
filmmaker — as important to contemporary cinema as John Ford, 
Howard Hawks, or Alfred Hitchcock were to Classical Hollywood 
Cinema. Bordwell notes that contemporary filmmakers have three 
options in the wake of Classical Hollywood Cinema — 1) recycle and 
update it; 2) debunk it; or 3) push it further: [27] 

“One option is to strain for novelty, to aim at bold 
strokes and tours de force, to replace calm with agitation 
—energy we call it—and proportion with wildness.”[28] 

Scott opts for the third and most progressive option, allowing Man 
on Fire’s character subjectivity to permeate the entire diegesis, 
suggesting a Caligari-like loss of narrative unity, mirroring the 
increasing pathology and xenophobia of Denzel Washington’s 
mercenary-for-hire. Man on Fire’s aesthetic begins “wild” and 
increases in severity until Scott sees no reason to isolate Denzel’s 
perception from the entire narration. With Domino Scott 
appropriates all of the innovations of the postclassical and the 
hyperclassical and ramps them to such a level of abstraction and 
distraction that belatedness is replaced by a brazen rejection of 
intertextuality and spectacle as stable norms of comprehension. 
Domino is as intertextual as True Romance, but while Christian 
Slater shares glossy, shallow-focus conversations with Elvis Presley, 
Domino plays with the fact that it is based on an actual celebrity, 
Domino Harvey, the troubled daughter of Laurence Harvey. 

Domino takes great delight in forcing Brian Austin Green and Ian 
Ziering — former cast members of Beverly Hills 90201 who play 
themselves — to sit next to Locus Fender as Choco detaches his arm 
with a shotgun blast. Domino enjoys eviscerating any media text 
that enters its cross-processed diegesis. The film offers glimpses of 
The Manchurian Candidate (1962), Beverly Hills 90201, the Jerry 
Springer Show, the Weakest Link, and a fabricated reality TV 
program, Bounty Squad, a Dog the Bounty Hunter knockoff 
starring Domino, Ed, and Choco themselves, posed playfully in 


front of the WB logo. 

Classical-plus semiotics 



Domino : Domino, Ed, and 
Choco as a WB logo. 



Man on Fire: Nondiegetic 
subtitles as an overt narrative 
device. 



True Romance : Christian Slater 
and Patricia Arquette cope with 
late capitalism. 



Crimson Tide : The submarine 
war genre as Mutual Assured 


Bordwell’s neoformalist stance rejects any social-reflection or 
symptomatic readings that focus on the ideological tensions and 
contradictions that the narrative seeks to repress or resolve. Not so 
with Buckland and Elsaesser. Acknowledging Bordwell’s argument 
that Hollywood continuity still prevails despite its hyperclassical 
tendencies, Buckland and Elsaesser see the postclassical as a form 
of excessive classicism or “classical-plus” that puts a playful twist on 
Raymond Bellour’s symbolic blockage: Bellour's concept presents a 
structural model of a rational and repetitive surface structure 
straining to contain the deep structure of our desires and cultural 
contradictions.[29] While Classical Hollywood Cinema imposes a 
textual and narratological repetition-resolution effect that 
encourages the spectator to tolerate the contradictions of the text 
and the society-at-large, classical-plus cinema fails to repress the 
law of desire with its surface structure. The emblematic clusters of 
verisimilitude versus fantasy or linear versus circular storytelling 
fail to do their textual and ideological work as previously fixed 
motifs become sliding signifiers of a cinema and culture in flux. As 
the white male body becomes increasingly exposed and eroticized, a 
new mobility brought on by race and gender produces moments of 
condensation that open up the text to any number of audiences or 
readings. This shift from classical displacement to postclassical 
slippage allows the spectator to contemplate the contradictions of 
contemporary United States without being pacified by Bellour’s 
symbolic blockage: 

“The ‘work’ of classical narrative—dreamwork, textual 
work, or ideological work—is becoming, it seems, the 
‘play’ station of the post-post classical.”[30] 

Buckland and Elsaesser agree with Bordwell that the postclassical 
represents the resilience of Classical Hollywood Cinema. Despite its 
excess and “knowingness,” it is still doing coherent cultural work, 
except now the postclassical must function as a emblematic cluster 
of sliding signifiers in which the “mobility and drift” of punning and 
visual motifs create surface patterns of “ambiguity, polysemy, and 
irony” rather than narrative patterns of depth and interiority.[3i] 
Sliding signifiers — Wyatt’s concept of images taking on 
extradiegetic intertextual roles — become part of a greater cultural 
engine instead of the classical focus on depth and interiority 
fostered by the old continuity system. The use of familiar wordplay 
and visual punning generate 

“meaning out of difference and similarity, metaphor and 
metonymy, preparing spectators for the introduction of a 
special object, multiply motivated and radiating 
signifying power at different points and in different 








Destruction of Classical 
Hollywood Cinema and High 
Concept. 


contexts.”[32] 

The classical-plus challenges the old binary of surface 
structure/deep structure that constituted the ideological work of 
Classical Hollywood Cinema. While Bordwell laments the loss of 
Bazinian space and time in contemporary cinema, Buckland and 
Elsaesser see the classical-plus as an open textual strategy in which 
any motif can become a sliding signifier that can destabilize a text, 
even as the film works furiously to 

“disguise the ideological contradictions of cotemporary 
capitalist society and to enforce patriarchal values in the 
form of normative heterosexuality. ”[33] 

Go to page 3 
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Heads you win, tails you die 



Man on Fire : Creasy abandons 
his Bible and becomes a 
synecdoche of post-9/11 United 
States. 



Man on Fire : Creasy kills a 
corrupt policeman by placing an 
explosive in his anus. 



Man on Fire : The death of 
Creasy and the cessation of his 
concentrated subjectivity. 


Buckland and Elsaesser’s classical-plus model of a more open textual 
system that brings the deep structure of race, gender, globalization, 
and “intercultural and transnational semiotics” to the surface can be 
seen savagely at work in Man on Fire and Domino. Man on Fire 
features an U.S. expatriate who has lost faith in himself and his 
cultural heritage. When Creasy isn’t pondering suicide or spooning 
with a whiskey bottle, he is thumbing the Bible, unable to open its 
contents. Creasy reluctantly accepts a job as a bodyguard to Pita 
(Dakota Fanning) — suggestive of an United States beset by 
downsizing, terrorism (the threat of kidnapping and murder), and 
random violence brought on by Mexican greed and corruption. When 
Creasy fails to prevent the kidnapping of Pita, he abandons his Bible 
and goes on a rampage, declaring himself a wrathful tool of divine 
justice and retribution. As Creasy methodically tortures and 
assassinates one Mexican official after another, he becomes a 
synecdoche of post-9/n United States and our desire to punish the 
rest of the world for our misfortunes. Creasy — already identified as 
ex-CIA and a soldier-for-hire — turns Mexico City into Baghdad and 
degenerates into a one-man Gitmo or Abu Ghraib, slicing off fingers of 
one henchman and planting explosive charges in another corrupt 
policeman’s anus. 

Scott’s vomit comet becomes a mobile and sliding signifier of its own, 
functioning as a direct manifestation of lack and traumatic repetition. 
Bordwell notes that one of the legacies of the postclassical is an 
increasing movement of the camera rather than the blocking of 
characters throughout space and time. Scott’s post-2000 concentrated 
style — his close framing, short average shot lengths, distorted sound 
dissolves, acrobatic subtitles, and other jittery techniques — makes 
Denzel Washington indeterminate in his ideological mission. Creasy 
manages to safeguard Pita’s return to the United States, but the only 
welcome state of equilibrium is Creasy's death and the cessation of his 
subjectivity. Only then can the film offer any illusion of stability or 
containment. 

Scott rarely kills his protagonists. Quentin Tarantino instructed Scott 
to slaughter Christian Slater in True Romance, but Scott felt that 
Slater and Patricia Arquette deserved to survive the climactic 
bloodbath that envelops most of the ensemble cast. Robert De Niro is 
executed at the end of The Fan, but he is the film’s signifier of lack and 
white male obsolescence—Willie Loman Photoshopped into Travis 









The Farr. Robert De Niro as a 
signifier of white male 
obsolescence. 



Man on Fire : Denzel 
Washington as the new face of 
the Ugly American. 


Bickle and Jake LaMotta. Washington’s death in Man on Fire suggests 
a desire to resist symbolic blockage and advance the action film into 
darker registers. Man on Fire has the temerity to cast an African- 
American as the “face” of the Ugly American, suggesting that post-9/11 
USA positions the white and black male as a source of lack and panic. 
Washington’s willingness to rescue Pita suggests a growing affinity 
between black and white Americans and a concomitant distrust and 
dislike of Latin Americans that explodes in a graphic display of 
jingoistic rage. 

With Domino Scott validates both Bordwell and Buckland & Elsaesser 
with a film that embraces the postclassical as an irreconcilable clash 
with everything that once defined Classical Hollywood Cinema. 
Midway through Domino Mickey Rourke complains of Irritable Bowel 
Syndrome. Scott’s unflinching volley of subjunctive flashforwards and 
flashbacks, hand-cranked shots, flashing, cross-processing, multiple 
exposures, selective focus, sonic overlays, and tiptoeing subtitles gives 
the spectator the same level of discomfort and anxiety as Rourke and 
his “spastic colon.” 

Domino works on a constant level of overstimulation, with sudden 
shifts in narrative range, camera perspective, and sound design. The 
film’s exposition sets the baseline with its elliptical cuts, farrago of 
languages (English, Spanish, and Pashto at one point) and ambient 
sound (a strategic sound bite and close-up of Lawrence Harvey from 
The Manchurian Candidate muttering, “part drug, part light- 
induced”), and the jarring shifts from Domino’s opening interrogation 
with Taryn Miles (Lisa Liu) to Domino, Ed, and Choco’s in medias res 
confrontation with Edna Fender. Excess rules in Domino as characters 
fiend for Mountain Dew, overindulge in pornography (Howie, one of 
the counterfeit First Ladies, muses that in ten years time the United 
States will reach the saturation point of APATT — All Porno All the 
Time), unwittingly overdose on mescaline, and blow up an RV and a 
Las Vegas hotel with C-4 explosives. 




Domino: Excess abounds as an 
RV explodes. 


Domino: Irritable bowel 
syndrome as an aesthetic mode 
of existence. 


Domino: Channeling Laurence 
Harvey through The Manchurian 
Candidate. 


The film’s narrative, like poor Locus, is dismembered by frequent 
asides, digressions, instant flashbacks, and a number of subjunctive 
sequences that present one scenario, reverse it, then replay it with a 
different outcome. Many of the narrative cause/effect links follow a 
“heads you live/heads you die” logic, reflected in Domino’s narrational 
admission late in the film that everything is determined by chance: 








Domino : Domino under 
surveillance by the Bounty 
Squad crew. 



Domino: Domino’s “Tears in the 
Rain” tattoo, an allusion to 
Blade Runner. 



Domino: Brian Austin Green 
and Ian Ziering as themselves. 


“It can be dangerous when you don’t know what to expect 
from a situation, when you have absolutely no idea what 
could happen next.” 

Domino presents the contemporary United States as an overmediated 
sensorium, a postmodern flow of random, meaningless consumer 
artifacts that form one long dangling modifier. There is no escape from 
pop culture—intertextuality abounds as characters quote song lyrics, 
drop celebrity names, and ponder random images on a nearby 
television screen. r^4l fopen endnotes in new window! Everyone from 
Brenda Lee (“Sorry”) to Tom Jones (“Mama Told Me Not to Come”), 
Johann Sebastian Bach (“Saint Matthew’s Passion”), and 2 Live Crew 
(“Me So Horny”) sneak in and out of the soundtrack as the film 
references everything from BET to MapQuest, Pepsi, Moon Pies, the 
L.A. Lakers, Sam Kinison, and Blade Runner (Domino sports a “Tears 
in the Rain” tattoo, a fraternal nod to Ridley Scott). 

Domino cannot escape the presence of a television, whether as an 
actual object or social phenomenon or as a syntagmatic device, a 
“channel-click” effect when the film shifts in time and space, 
particularly when Sophie falls in love with Beverly Hills 90210 and 
decides to relocate to Los Angeles. Domino the film is at odds with 
televisuality itself. Domino, coded as filmic by her ties to Laurence 
Harvey and The Manchurian Candidate, despises the 90210 world of 
contemporary Los Angeles — a wasteland that culls its lifestyle from 
television serials (90210), television game shows (The Weakest Link), 
television talk shows (The Jerry Springer Show) and, finally, as an 
internarrative device, Reality TV in the form of Domino’s own show 
Bounty Squad, a clear allusion to Cops. Mark Heiss hires ex-90210 
cast members Brian Austin Green and Ian Ziering (playing 
themselves) as hosts. Domino cannot resist breaking Green’s nose and 
abducting the two as “celebrity hostages” when Claremont’s 
embezzlement scheme goes awry. Television sets attract the ire of 
Choco, who enjoys tossing one through an SUV during the taping of 
Bounty Squad and smashing another when Ed is relaxing in front of a 
pay-per-view porno. Domino eventually orders the Bounty Squad crew 
to “turn the fucking camera off’ and decides to “sabotage the footage” 
when Domino, Ed, and Choco take Green and Ziering hostage. 
Television in Domino is a corrosive, disruptive agent, more fearsome 
and ferocious than any of the trigger-happy gangbangers Ed, Choco, 
and Domino meet in the barrio. 












Domino: Domino prepares to 
assault Brian Austin Green and all 
things Beverly Hills 90210. 


Domino\ Domino tells the 
Bounty Squad crew to “turn the 
fucking camera off.” 


We all get weak around women 



The Hunger. Catherine 
Deneuve as a female 
predator/protagonist. 



Domino : Domino allows Ed to 
get weak around a woman 
without losing his working-class 
masculinity. 


Domino is the third Tony Scott film to feature a female lead 
protagonist. As with Catherine Deneuve and Susan Sarandon in The 
Hunger and Patricia Arquette in True Romance, Keira Knightly is a 
force to be reckoned with, a two-fisted vamp who defies any norm of 
class or gender. Domino strolls into Ed and Choco’s bounty hunter 
seminar in suggestive clothing, daring them to dismiss her as a mere 
object of desire, then confounding them with a martial display as she 
hurls a stiletto through Ed’s car windshield. Petite and forceful, 
Domino enjoys using her looks and sexuality to perplex and disarm 
bail jumpers, offering a post-feminist model of gender as fluid and 
cross-discursive as Domino itself. Ed, the film’s most conventional 
model of masculinity, remains in awe of Domino’s independence and 
intelligence. He latches onto her immediately, lecturing Choco that 
Domino lifts them from obscurity and their ignoble status as ex¬ 
convicts and skip tracers: 

"You and I walk down the street what do people see? A 
couple of losers, right? We add her to the equation and you 
know what people are gonna think? There goes two of the 
coolest motherfuckers who ever lived, hmmm?” 









Domino\ Keira Knightly performs Domino\ Domino’s stiletto 
21st century femininity. resting in Ed’s windshield. 



Domino : Ed’s missing big toe, a 
playful signifier of his male lack. 



Domino : The poor little rich girl 
in combat mode. 



Domino : Choco superimposed 
with Jesus imagery, suggesting 
a Latin rebirth of contemporary 
masculinity. 


That Mickey Rourke, speaking through Ed, can be impressed by 
Domino’s resourcefulness speaks volumes about impending changes 
in gender identity in contemporary United States. Although Ed cannot 
resist one of Rourke’s signature misogynisms: “We all get weak 
around women. Fucking broads are all nuts. They know how to kill us” 
—he happily relinquishes his male supremacy, represented by a 
missing big toe on his right foot. Knightly, like Rourke, remains fixed 
in her gender role even as she brandishes a pair of nunchakus. Rourke 
smiles puckishly when he references Pat Benatar and quips, “love is a 
battlefield.” In Domino every social discourse is a field of struggle, rife 
with excess and sacrifice. 

Knightly and Rourke are not the only signifiers of social turbulence in 
Domino. Edgar Ramirez’s Choco is the film’s source of “Latin 
petulance,” a Venezuelan immigrant who vies for Domino’s affection 
and attention. Choco scolds Weiss’s assistant Kimmie (Mena Suvari) 
that “This is L.A. Everyone should speak Spanish.” He refuses to speak 
English at any whim, frequently when he feels threatened or 
marginalized. An attraction builds between Domino and Choco, 
culminating with their mescaline-induced, Zabriske Poin f-inflected 
lovemaking in the Nevada desert. Ed, briefly Domino’s lover, belittles 
Choco’s overtures toward Domino but shows no remorse or 
resentment as he lays dying next to Choco and Domino as they share a 
final embrace. Scott superimposes images of Jesus Christ with Choco’s 
countenance, a privileging of the Latino as a “rebirth” of conventional 
U.S. masculinity and identity. Domino, herself an Anglo immigrant, 
finds solace with an underprivileged South American “savior” who 
offers an alternate path to enlightenment and harmony. Rourke 
becomes an afterthought, the older white male not as father, mentor, 
or lover. 



Domino : Choco, the source of the Domino : Choco in one of his 
film’s Latin petulance. many mercurial moods. 


Lateesha Rodriguez, played with gusto by Mo’Nique, a self-professed 
“Blactino” woman, foregrounds issues of race, ethnicity, and class as 
she fights with her HMO to pay for an operation that will rescue her 
granddaughter Mika from a rare blood disease. As Domino repeats 










throughout the film, 



Domino : Lateesha Rodriguez 
(Mo’Nique) appears on The 
Jerry Springer Show. 


“There are three kinds of people in this world: the rich, the 
poor, and everyone in between.” 

Domino is full of characters “trying to make a living.” Even Domino, a 
product of wealth and fame, admits “it’s a question of when to cash 
out.” Lateesha finagles a spot on the Jerry Springer Show as the “the 
world’s youngest grandmother” to promote her book about mixed-race 
identity in America to subsidize her granddaughter’s medical needs. 




Domino : Lateesha presents her 
model of mixed-race identity. 


Domino : A mixed-race culture in a 
state of flux and hybridization. 



The resulting scene is resolutely hers as she offers a syncretic model of 
race that serves as a sliding signifier for the entire film — as Lateesha 
tosses out “Chinegro” and “Hispasian,” Scott combines the mise-en- 
scene of the Jerry Springer Show with Man on Fire’s concentrated 
subjectivity to suggest a culture in a state of flux and hybridization. 
Lateesha intends to raise awareness about the “healthcare crisis in 
America” but gets sidetracked arguing with the Springer audience. As 
with everything in Domino, social justice gets drowned out by 
Springer/Domino-Vision as a wellspring of class divisions and ethnic 
antagonisms cascades into a cacophonous volley of insults and the 
stock shot of Springer himself wincing in disgust and embarrassment. 


Domino : Jerry Springer himself 
winces in disgust as Lateesha’s 
message gets trumped by 
televisuality. 




Domino : The First Ladies 
masked. 


Domino : The First Ladies 
unmasked. 


One of the key motifs in Domino is the appearance of four thieves in 
masks—the First Ladies, that being Jacqueline Kennedy, Nancy 
Reagan, Barbara Bush, and Hillary Clinton. These First Ladies turn 
out to be Lateesha, her two African-American homegirls Lashandra 
(Macy Gray) and Lashindra (Shondrella Avery), and gay Latino Raul 
(Joe Nunez). The “First Ladies” share a group solidarity that surpasses 
Domino, Ed, and Choco’s attempt to form a surrogate family. Domino 
refers to the First Ladies as “the gatekeepers of humanity.” When 
Lateesha asks her crew to assist her in an armored-car robbery Raul 
answers, 
















































Children of Mem A black 
newborn as a new beginning for 
Western civilization. 



Domino : Mika, the next Martin 
Luther King. 


“Mija, we’re in a hole together, we dig together. We’re a 
team.” 

Claremont, Lateesha’s crew, and Domino’s makeshift family 
collaborate to ensure that Lateesha receives the $300,000 she needs 
to save Mika — who roadside prophet/preacher/shaman Tom Waits 
proclaims will be a great leader on the scale of Martin Luther King. 
Mika, like the black newborn in Children of Men (2006), is the United 
States' last hope, the alternative to the melee of Jerry Springer, Bounty 
Squad, and the many antagonisms, miscommunications, automobile 
crashes, and explosions that bring the film to its apocalyptic close. 
Whiteness is not the solution in Domino. In fact, it is a narrative dead¬ 
end. For the world to make sense, Taryn Miles (Lucy Liu) must inform 
Domino that her precious icon, the goldfish, is in actuality a koi, a 
Japanese symbol that means “white, and nothing else.” It does not 
escape Domino that she willingly flushes that same goldfish down the 
toilet, a sign of her own waning importance in the wake of Mika’s 
successful operation and Lateesha’s mixed-race flowchart. Truly the 
“First Ladies” of the future will be black or brown. 



... is actually a koi, which means 
“white and nothing else.” 

We all fall down 


Flushing the goldfish, Domino’s 
understands fate and her growing 
loss of privilege and agency. 



Domino: Taryn Miles (Lucy Liu) 
informs Domino that her 
precious goldfish tattoo... 



Domino: Alf, the cat-eating alien 


Race is not the only compelling force in Domino. Alf becomes a crucial 
element in the film, a reminder of third-world deprivation, a discourse 
that is ostensibly alien to Domino, but one that can no longer be 
ignored or contained by the narrative. Underneath all of the domestic 
sliding signifiers is Alf, the film’s deep structure, the looming specter 
of the “War on Terror,” 9/11, and the occupation of Iraq. Alf is first 
introduced as the film’s comic Other, his name borrowed from the 
inane 1980s sitcom. Gradually, sedulously, Alf, like Lateesha and the 
First Ladies, takes ownership of the narrative. Alf adorns the Bounty 
Squad RV with Islamic iconography and the skulls of vanquished 
Russian soldiers. Once Alf tastes mescaline he gives Lateesha the 
$300,000 she needs for Mika’s operation and mails the rest of Drake 
and Cigliutti’s fortune to Afghanistan. Alf eclipses Domino’s hated 
90210 -world when he threatens Corporate America (represented by 
Drake and Cigluitti) and the FBI with destruction. 














and the film’s deep structure. 



Domino : Alf turns the Bounty 
Squad RV into a signifier of 
Afghani pride. 


Like other recent action films such as War of the Worlds (2005), 
Smokin’Aces (2006), Transformers (2007), and Cloverfield (2008), 
Alf represents a growing realization that the legacy of Afghanistan and 
Iraq can no longer be isolated “over there.” Alf, like Choco with his 
shotgun, traumatizes the narrative and hurls Domino, Ed, and Choco 
into a conflict they do not acknowledge or understand. Like the 
average American anesthetized by CNN or the latest iPod, Domino, 

Ed, and Choco are caught in the final crossfire and conflagration 
without warning, unable to comprehend Alf s intentions. Domino does 
not just end with Mika’s surgery, but a shot of Afghani children tossing 
millions of dollars into the air — for the United States to survive, both 
minorities in the first world and citizens in the third world must get 
the healthcare and financial assistance they need to survive. Or 
else. 



Domino : Domino confronts the 
reality that “we all fall down.” 



Domino : Alf tells Domino “I’ll make 
everything OK” even as he 
obliterates the Stratosphere Hotel. 


Domino : Alf as a delirious 
specter of 9/11 and Iraq 
haunting the American psyche. 



Domino\ The Stratosphere Hotel Domino\ The third world getting 
explosion as a metaphor for 9/11. its share of U.S. wealth, thanks 

to Alf. 



In Domino there is no longer a stable Other — only a nagging 
realization that post-9/11 USA is so saturated by commercial media, 
displaced violence, and amoral poverty that the only safe haven is 
Domino’s dreaded gated community in Beverly Hills. The climax of 
Domino comes to an eschatological close as Alf dynamites the 
Stratosphere hotel in Las Vegas. As Domino synopsizes, “we all fall 
down.” That Domino ends with an explosion triggered by an Afghani 
national suggests that the specter of violence haunting the national 
psyche can no longer be contained within Denzel Washington and 
Mexico City in Man on Fire. The violence becomes so totalizing that 
the United States can no longer seal its borders and contain its 
ideological contradictions. Alf informs Domino that he will make 
everything OK, but he inadvertently kills all the film’s protagonists 
except Domino herself, who, in a cruel and unanticipated coda, died of 
a drug overdose before the film’s release. Even the real Domino could 












Domino : Domino reclines in 
front of a decaying Los Angeles. 


not escape Domino. 



Domino : The “real” Domino 
Harvey, who died several 
months before the film’s 
release. 



Tony Scott’s need to push the boundaries of the postclassical into the 
classical-plus and the hyperclassical with Man on Fire and Domino 
suggests a growing impatience with intensified continuity and the 
postmodern condition. In Top Gun and even True Romance the 
audience can easily float with the surface structure and identify with 
the fantasy of transcending both physical space and cultural time. But 
in Man on Fire and Domino the audience cannot ignore the deaths of 
Denzel Washington, Edgar Ramirez, and Mickey Rourke, the 
irrevocable loss of continuity, and the status of the image not as 
synergistic decoration or digital simulacrum, but as a symptom and 
agent of cultural flux and despair. Even in Deja Vu, which retreats 
somewhat from the volatile aesthetic of Man on Fire and Domino, 
Scott makes postclassical narrative hyperclassical by allowing Denzel 
Washington to inhabit the past and present simultaneously. Deja Vu, 
with its post-Katrina New Orleans, opening terrorist attack, and 
urgent desire to traverse time and prevent the death of Paula Patton, 
suggests a shell-shocked United States unable to understand the past 
or ponder the future — Denzel, in a Butterfly Effect-like matrix of 
temporal frequency and repetition, dies in one narrative thread even 
as he emerges unscathed in another. Scott pushes the boundaries of 
narrative time and space so far he doesn’t need the vomit comet or 
Domino-Vision to achieve the same measure of indeterminacy. Man 
on Fire, Domino, and Deja Vu suggest that the only sin Tony Scott has 
committed is not to anticipate the hyperclassical and the classical-plus 
sooner. 


Domino: A bleeding Mickey 
Rourke as a symptom of cultural 
despair. 



Deja Vu: Denzel Washington 
tries to save Paula Patton from 
9/11 and Katrina by contorting 
and reversing time. 


1 i ^ 

m 

Deja Vu: Denzel stares into a face 
from the past via high technology. 



Deja Vu: Jim Caviezel returns 
the stare through space and 
time. 
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Notes 


1. Stella Papamichael, “Getting Direct with Directors No. 33: Tony 
Scott,” 

http://www.bbc.co.uk/films/ 
callingtheshots /tony scott.shtml . 

[return to page 1 of essay] 

2. Tony Scott commentary, Domino DVD. 

3. Kim Morgan, “It’s Deja Vu for Tony Scott,” 
http://www.fandango.com/ 
Commentator.aspx?aid=8o&source=ca title . 

4. Morgan, “It’s Deja Vu for Tony Scott.” 

5. Justin Wyatt, High Concept: Movies and Marketing in 
Hollywood. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1994, page 28. See 
pages 23-64 for Wyatt’s overview of high-concept aesthetics. On 
page 60 Wyatt notes: 

“In place of the identification with narrative, the viewer 
becomes sewn into the surface of the film, 
contemplating the style of the narrative and the 
production. The excess created through such channels 
as the production design, stars, music, and 
promotional apparati, all of which are so important to 
high concept, enhances this appreciation of the films’ 
surface qualities.” 

6. This comes to a high point with Enemy of the State, when Gene 
Hackman reanimates Harry Caul from The Conversation (1974) to 
keep Will Smith away from the clutches of Jon Voight. 

7. Scott credits his work on the BMW Web series The Hire: Beat 
the Devil (2002) for inspiring the innovations of Man on Fire and 
Domino. Link to video: 

http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=asNQn58iviU 

8. Morgan, “It’s Deja Vu for Tony Scott.” 

9. Scott’s first film The Hunger features some intriguing 
flashbacks and crosscutting, but overt violations of narrative order 










and duration do not recur until Spy Game. 

10. Levy, Emanuel, “Tony Scott on Domino,” 
http://www.emanuellevy.com/ 

article.php?articleIP=437 . 

n. Warren Buckland. Directed by Steven Spielberg: Poetics of the 
Contemporary Hollywood Blockbuster. New York: Continuum, 
2006, page 37. Buckland’s description is a summary of V.F. 
Perkins’ model of productive tension outlined in Film as Film 
(1972). Buckland himself assumes an “intensity of cohesion 
between realism and expressionism” at work in Steven Spielberg’s 
cinema, f return to page 2l 

12. See Wyatt, High Concept, pages 190-202. 

13. Wheeler Winston Dixon, “Twenty-Five Reasons Why It’s All 
Over” in Jon Lewis, ed. The End of Cinema as We Know It: 
American Film in the Nineties. New York: New York University 
Press, 2001, page 365. Wheeler titles this analect, 

“We no longer believe in the images we see on the 
screen, if we ever did; now their syntheticity is a 
demonstrated fact.” 

14. See Andre Bazin, “The Evolution of the Language of Cinema,” 
in What is Cinema Volume 1, edited by Hugh Gray. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1967, pages 23-40. 

15. Kristin Thompson, “The Concept of Cinematic Excess” in Leo 
Braudy and Marshall Cohen, eds. Film Theory and Criticism. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2004, page 515. 

16. Thompson, page 523. 

17. Thomas Elsaesser, “Specularity and Engulfment: Francis Ford 
Coppola and Bram Stoker’s Dracula” in Steve Neale and Murray 
Smith, eds. Contemporary Hollywood Cinema. New York: 
Routledge, 1998, page 201. 

18. Elsaesser, page 197. 

19. Oliver Stone’s use of mixed modes and montage in Natural 
Born Killers was a conscious attempt to mix vertical and 
horizontal modes, mixing inner and outer moments of 
consciousness, an attempt at a schizophrenic realism, an 
approximation of channel surfing as a “hall of mirrors” to expose 
Americans as the ultimate passive spectator. 

20. David Bordwell, The Way Hollywood Tells It: Story and Style 
in Modern Movies. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2006, 
page 14. Adds Bordwell: 





“The norms of any tradition are regulative principles, 
not laws. The classical system is less like the Ten 
Commandments and more like a restaurant menu.” 

21. Bordwell, page 73. 

22. See Bordwell, The Way Hollywood Tells It, pages 121-38. 

23. Otherwise know as the “American shot”—a medium long shot 
or three-quarters shot (from knees to head) commonly used in 
Classical Hollywood Cinema. Andre Bazin had this shot in mind 
when rhapsodizing about the narrative and ontological use of 
space in U.S. cinema. 

24. Bordwell, page 172. Adds Bordwell on page 180: 

“The new technical devices, encouraging heavy 
stylization and self-conscious virtuosity, have changed 
our experience of following the story. Most obviously, 
the style aims to generate a keen moment-by-moment 
anticipation. Techniques that 1940s directors reserved 
for moments of shock and suspense are the stuff of 
normal scenes today...even ordinary scenes are 
heightened to compel attention and to sharpen 
emotional resonance.” 

25. Bordwell, page 123. 

26. Bordwell, page 82. 

27. See Bordwell, pages 23-24. 

28. Bordwell, page 188. 

29. Thomas Elsaesser and Warren Buckland. Studying 
Contemporary American Cinema: A Guide to Movie Analysis. 
London: Arnold, 2002, pages 26-79. Raymond Bellour’s 
investigations into symbolic blockage can be found in “System of a 
Fragment,” “The Obvious and the Code,” and “Symbolic Blockage,” 
all featured in The Analysis of Film. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2000. 

30. Buckland and Elsaesser, page 78. 

31. Buckland and Elsaesser, pages 73-76. 

32. Buckland and Elsaesser, page 76. 

33. Buckland and Elsaesser, page 35. 

34. Ed claims to have known Frank Sinatra after glancing at The 
Manchurian Candidate in Edna’s trailer. Edna dismisses Ed, 
claiming everyone knew Sinatra. Later in the film Domino’s 



mother Sophie also lays claim to knowing Sinatra, a layered inside 
joke, given that Jacqueline Bisset co-starred with Sinatra in The 
Detective fiohShfreturn to page Tj 
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Mythic U.S. masculinity in its iconic 
setting: the wide-open spaces of 
the Western frontier. 


Brokering Brokeback Mountain — 
a local reception study 

by Harry M. Benshoff 

So I'm curious if you see Brokeback Mountain as the movie 
that allowed mainstream audiences to have a chance to look at 
the world a different way (as it seems to be marketed). Or if 
you felt it treated homosexuality as this horrible addiction 
that's so dangerous it can lead to someone dying. I can’t make 
up my mind. 

— Scott, former UNT Radio, TV, and Film Majorfii ropen 
endnotes in new window] 


A new idea for some viewers: 
“manly” men with homosexual 
desires. 


By almost anyone’s calculations, Brokeback Mountain was the movie 
event of 2005/2006. Based on a story by Annie Proulx, this “gay cowboy 
movie” (a misnomer, as I shall argue below) generated considerable box 
office revenue, multiple interpretations, and a fair amount of controversy, 
as pundits of every ideological stripe weighed in on its cultural 
significance. As one of the few popular movies dealing with issues 
surrounding male homosexual desire and identity, the reception of 
Brokeback Mountain makes for an interesting case study. Not only does 
its reception support various concepts of contemporary cultural theory 
(such as the necessarily negotiated decoding of polysemous, heteroglossic 
media texts), it also underscores the many interpretive meanings of (male) 
homosexuality that exist within contemporary culture-at-large. As will be 
shown, by challenging the ideological foundations of heteronormative 
patriarchy, Brokeback Mountain generated a large amount of fear, anger, 
delight, disappointment, and/or moral outrage among diverse groups of 
filmgoers. 




At the end of the film, the 
openness of Brokeback Mountain 
is contrasted with the cramped 
space of an actual closet. 


The following analysis also draws upon queer theory, an array of ideas 
about human sexuality that critiques “normalising ways of knowing and of 
being.”[2]_Queer theory is informed by many of the same poststructuralist 
and postmodern ideas that shape third wave feminism, postcolonial 
theory, and other contemporary ways of thinking about the politics, 
practice, and production of social identities. Like much of that thinking, 
queer theory postulates that human sexuality is not an essentialized or 
biological given, but is rather a fluid construct that is shaped by the 
various discourses within which it is spoken. In its broadest terms, queer 
theory insists that there is a general overlap between all forms of human 
sexuality — that there are multifarious human sexualities situated 
between the essentialist poles of homosexuality and heterosexuality. As 
such, one of queer theory’s central goals is to deconstruct and complicate 












Western culture’s illusory straight-gay binary. Other aspects of queer 
theory investigate the multiple meanings of male homosocial desire and 
explore its relationship to masculinity, (homo)sexuality, patriarchy, and 
the so-called “closet” within which homosexual desire has been said to 
hide. [3] 



Homosocial horseplay becomes 
homosexual. 



Heterosexuality in Brokeback 
Mountain is far from appealing. 
Instead of “a clean godly life [that 
can be led] by not being a pervert,” 
it is represented as unhappy, 
unpleasant, highly limited, fraught 
with rigid hierarchies, enforced 
silences, and the ever-present 
threat of violence. 



Ennis hears from Lureen that Jack 
is dead: “tragic human condition” 
or a life deadened by the strictures 



Arguably, one of the film’s most potent (and disturbing) effects is its 
queering of rough-and-tumble homosocial masculinity. 

Thus, while most popular culture, including Hollywood movies, 
contributes to simplistic understandings of gender and sexuality as either- 
or binaries, queer theory allows one to dissect those images and begin to 
analyze them for the ways in which they maintain (or more rarely critique) 
the various hierarchical meanings of gender and sexuality. In this respect, 
Brokeback Mountain is an exemplary queer film, exploring diverse 
sexualities that cannot be easily labeled or described. Similarly, queer 
theory can be used as it is below, to investigate the ways in which the 
film’s reception affirms, denies, and/or otherwise complicates the social 
constructions and popular understandings of male (homo)sexual desire. 

For example, the release of Brokeback Mountain was far more culturally 
significant than that of the occasional Hollywood drag-queen farce 
precisely because Brokeback Mountain queers traditional concepts of U.S. 
masculinity and the film genre most closely tied to its representation, the 
Western. The film powerfully dramatizes the processes and effects of both 
social and internalized homophobia, and it continually blurs the borders 
between straight and gay, homosocial and homosexual. Like Romeo and 
Juliet, Brokeback Mountain is an epic tragedy about star-crossed lovers 
whose social and familial obligations prevent them from realizing the true 
potential of their love. However, it is not a “gay cowboy movie” as the 
popular press world have it, as neither Jack Twist (Jake Gyllenhaal) nor 
Ennis Del Mar (Heath Ledger) would claim a gay identity. In fact, both 
men behave according to typical heterosexual norms throughout most of 
the film: dating women, getting married, and raising children. Yet the film 
is a queer cowboy movie, one in which (homo)sexual desire is explored in 
relation to social and historical discourses of race, class, region, religion, 
gender, and the nuclear family. Above all, Brokeback Mountain is film 
about a notoriously difficult-to-dramatize concept: the homosexual closet. 
As one of its most perceptive reviewers described it, the film is about 

“the disastrous emotional and moral consequences of erotic 
self-repression and of the social intolerance that first causes 
and then exacerbates it. ”[4] 

Although Brokeback Mountain was a much discussed national 




of heteronormativity? 



A nude shot of Heath Ledger taken 
on the set of Brokeback Mountain 
and circulated among gay men in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex in 
anticipation of the film’s release. 


phenomenon from before its release to after its Best Picture Oscar snub, 
this essay analyzes its reception in North Central Texas, an area referred 
to by many locals as The Metroplex. The Metroplex, anchored by Dallas 
and Fort Worth, is the fifth largest media market in the nation. It extends 
northward to Denton, home of the area’s largest university, the University 
of North Texas. Texas prides itself on being a conservative “red” state, and 
The Metroplex shares in that pride. Although The Metroplex is home to 
many gay and lesbian people, it was technically illegal for them to have 
consensual homosexual intercourse until 2003, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States struck down Texas’ sodomy laws. Most GLBT activism 
and visibility within the Metroplex is centered in Dallas, where the local 
gay and lesbian weekly, the Dallas Voice, is written and published. Over 
the last five years or so the area’s mainstream newspapers — the Dallas 
Morning News, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and the Denton Record- 
Chronicle — have attempted to become somewhat more inclusive of gay 
and lesbian concerns, often to the consternation of many. For example, 
when the Dallas Morning News decided to run “commitment” 
announcements for gay and lesbian couples alongside of (but separate 
from) traditional heterosexual “wedding” announcements, conservatives 
were outraged and queers were mostly disappointed by the compromise. 
As in many other places in the United States, homosexuality remains a 
controversial issue in North Texas, a fact amply demonstrated by the local 
reception of Brokeback Mountain. 

Drawing on personal experiences, conversations, film reviews, op-ed 
pieces, letters to the editors, and an anonymous voluntary survey 
conducted at and around the University of North Texas, this essay 
explores some of the many issues Brokeback Mountain raised in North 
Texas. [5].( Two survey forms about Brokeback Mountain are attached to 
this essay as Appendix 1 and Appendix 2.1 

True to its national release pattern, Brokeback Mountain first opened at 
one art house cinema in Dallas and then spread outward to more 
suburban multiplexes. This “platforming” release pattern has also been 
used for other recent queer-themed projects including Far From Heaven 
and The Hours (both 2002), and it is facilitated by the fact that these films 
were made by the “independent boutique” subsidiaries of major 
Hollywood corporations. Brokeback Mountain was first developed at 
Columbia Pictures by producer Scott Rudin, with New Queer Cinema 
alumnus Gus Van Sant set to direct. When the project was put into turn 
around, it was picked up by the independent company Good Machine and 
then found its way to Focus Features, currently the “independent” division 
of Universal. [6].There it was directed by Ang Lee, best known for several 
period films about romance and sexuality including Sense and Sensibility 
(1995), The Ice Storm (1997), and Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon 
(2000). Less well known is the fact that Lee was also the director of the 
gay/Asian romantic comedy The Wedding Banquet (1993), one of the 
most financially successful independent films of all time. Brokeback 
Mountain’s producers undoubtedly had those facts in mind when they 
chose the Chinese American director to a helm a small queer historical 
drama with potential cross-over appeal. 


As will be discussed below, the exact nature and extent of Brokeback 
Mountain’s “crossing-over” was also a topic of heated debate. When I first 








This composite nude shot of Jake 
Gyllenhaal’s head on someone 
else’s body also circulated among 
gay men before and after the film’s 
release. 



Jack and Ennis’s intertwined shirts 
—now as iconic as Dorothy’s ruby 
slippers. 



saw the film on its opening weekend in Dallas, all three screens of the art 
house multiplex where it was playing were routinely sold out. The 
audience at these first screenings was comprised mostly of gay men (many 
of whom had driven hours to see it), followed by urban heterosexual 
couples and groups of women and teenage girls. As the copious sniffling in 
the theater suggested, most in the audience seemed to decode the film as a 
tragic love story, whether or not they understood the cause of that tragedy 
to be “the closet.” (Indeed, it seems that after gay men, Brokeback 
Mountain’s most ardent fans were heterosexual women ostensibly drawn 
to the film because of its themes of romance and family drama; my 
research also suggested that straight women were far less threatened by 
the film’s depiction of male intimacy than were straight men.) Brokeback 
Mountain expanded to more theaters in the next few weeks; it opened at 
the local Denton multiplex on January 20, 2006 and played there for four 
weeks. 

Business was less-than-booming at most regional multiplexes, where 
walk-outs and oppositional comments were observed. Other small towns 
in Texas decided not to show the film at all. The manager of the Lone Star 
4, the only movie theater in Childress (a town where part of the film was 
allegedly set) declined to book the film altogether, fearing a backlash from 
his constituents, whom he described as “a real small community with a lot 
of church presence. ”[7].Redrawing the many lines Brokeback Mountain 
sought to blur, such a response reaffirms the naive belief that small towns 
do not have queers (let alone people interested in queer cowboys), and 
that being Christian invariably means being hostile to homosexuality. 
Much of the public debate surrounding the film proceeded along similar 
lines, trying to reduce complex queer concepts to simplified and easily 
dismissed factoids about “gay cowboys.” However, as the following 
reception analysis demonstrates, Brokeback Mountain nonetheless 
opened up an important public space for discourse on the place and 
meaning of queer men in the United States. 

What are they afraid of? 

One of the more interesting aspects of the Brokeback Mountain 









Homosexual intimacy: Can this 
image arouse “real men”? 



Homosexual intimacy: Or does it 
make them want to vomit? 



Homosexual intimacy: Perhaps a 
bit of both? 



Could this shot turn people gay by 
osmosis? Some viewers thought 
so. 


phenomenon was the number of straight men who admitted that they 
were “afraid” to see the film. (The irony of heterosexual men — allegedly 
our culture's epitome of brave, strong, masculine behavior — being afraid 
of a movie apparently escaped them.) There were many possible reasons 
for this cinematic homophobia. Some (mostly heterosexual) survey 
respondents suggested that straight men were avoiding the film out of fear 
“that they might be ‘stimulated’ by the gay sex scenes,” forcing them “to 
think about the certainty of [their] own sexual preferences.” Others felt 
that straight men might be “grossed out” by the film’s portrayal of 
homosexual intimacy — the fundamentalist Christian lobby group the 
American Family Association did claim that the film would make patrons 
vomit in the aisles.[8].Obviously, these two responses (titillation and 
repulsion) are not mutually exclusive, and are perhaps more deeply 
conjoined than is commonly acknowledged. According to data on the 
conflicted sexuality of gay bashers and at least one scientific study of anti¬ 
gay prejudice, many homophobic people themselves have ego-dystonic 
homosexual desires — i.e. desires that they find highly disturbing to their 
sense of self. [^.According to this model of human sexuality, homophobic 
attitudes and behaviors are thus theorized to be both a defense 
mechanism against one’s own same-sex desires, as well as an overtly 
physical way to publicly perform one’s alleged heterosexuality. 

Summing up what was potentially frightening about the depiction of male- 
male intimacy in a film like Brokeback Mountain, one survey respondent 
wrote that “the thought of boys kissing freaks some people out, as if you 
could turn gay by osmosis.” This rather prevalent belief (whether spoken 
of in joking or serious terms) suggests that many people acknowledge 
there is in fact a “slippery slope” between heterosexuality and 
homosexuality — that the two terms do not represent a binary opposition 
(as heteronormative patriarchy usually asserts). If this is indeed the case, 
then our culture’s obsessive construction of an absolute and essentialist 
heterosexual-homosexual binary may itself be understood as a defense 
mechanism, used to quell the fears created by the idea that human 
sexuality is indeed more fluid and/or protean. And that fear ultimately 
serves to defend and preserve patriarchal privilege, for if sexual object 
choice were indeed fluid, then gender would not matter, and male and 
female would have to be considered equal states of being, not the top and 
bottom terms of a gendered hierarchy. 

Fear of Brokeback Mountain even extended to attending the film at all. 
Straight men worried what their friends would think if they saw them 
going into the theatre, and wives reported that their husbands refused to 
accompany them to the film. As one 20-year-old straight male survey 
respondent put it, the film’s 

“politically charged reputation intimidates [me] from seeing it 
at a public theater alone....being thought of offensively just 
because you see the film is a stigma.” 

Another straight male student recounted this tale: 

“When I went to see the film with a friend who is also a 
heterosexual male I was bombarded with questions and 
accusations from friends and colleagues. Friends snickered and 
















Cowboy poets rhapsodize the 
many charms of the rugged 
cowboy—as long as he remains 
heterosexual. 



Cowboy poet Joel Nelson on 
protecting cowboy iconography in 
an article in the Dallas Morning 
News : "I just can’t decide how I 
feel about taking what we consider 
to be a hero and injecting that into 
his character.” [photo credit] 



More Western iconography 
queered: Jack ropes Ennis in order 
to get him to come down to camp 
on their last day together. 


joked, saying that [I] was now a homosexual for simply seeing 
the movie with another male. A few coworkers asked if we had 
held hands in the theater. One female coworker was so 
disgusted when she discovered that I had seen the film that she 
no longer speaks to me.” 

Apparently, for some such Americans, even attending a screening of 
Brokeback Mountain was tantamount to treason — a betrayal of 
heteronormative masculinity. Laughing at drag queens is good fun 
because they are so clearly “not men,” but, as many commentators have 
noted, Brokeback Mountain’s straight-acting men who sexually desire one 
another “threaten our very concept of masculinity.”[io] 

Indeed, several survey respondents reported that Brokeback Mountain 
made them think about gay men in new and/or different ways: as one put 
it, he 


“hadn’t thought about ‘manly’ gay men before.” 

Brokeback Mountain's connection to the ideals of the West/ern and its 
traditional iconic masculinity upset many people in North Texas, an area 
of the country where Western mythology (in dress, food, sport, profession, 
attitude, etc.) is still a central component of the region’s self-definition. As 
another survey respondent wrote, 

“Presenting a film which may feminize that ideology is scary.” 

Among the local people most disturbed by Brokeback Mountain were the 
area’s (straight) cowboy poets, men who felt the need to defend their own 
manliness against not only Brokeback Mountain but also the feminizing 
effects of poetry itself. In a special Dallas Morning News story, rather 
pointedly entitled “Protecting Their View: Cowboy Poets Gather to 
Preserve a Culture — and Keep out Pretenders,” several cowboys weighed 
in on the effects of “that movie.”[n]_Mr. Nelson, whom the article refers to 
as a “wise and thoughtful man,” mourned the fact that Hollywood had 

“finally taken the last American hero and pulled him down a 
notch....I just can’t decide how I feel about taking what we 
consider to be a hero and injecting that into his character.” 

Another cowboy poet, Mr. Schoenfeldt, 

“was saddened that the agenda-driven Hollywood crowd’s 
movie, Humpback Mountain — you may laugh at that if you 
like — disparages the way of my life.” 

Humpback Mountain was but one of many homophobic puns — including 
Buttback Mountain, Bareback Mountain, Brokebutt Mountain, and 
Backdoor Mounting — that circulated during and after the film’s release. 
These puns attest to the general public’s fascination with anal sexuality, 
and they reduce the multifaceted forms of male-male intimacy, romance, 
and love to an act many people consider bestial, filthy, and degrading. 
Although the very idea of anal sex is almost always displaced onto gay 
men, some statistics show that approximately 35-40% of heterosexual 












The roping turns into a fight; Ennis 
cannot express his feelings except 
in violent homosocial terms. 


couples engage in anal sex.[i2]_Although “straight” men can be and are 
penetrated by their wives and girlfriends, it is not something widely 
discussed outside of pornographic websites, and probably never in locker 
rooms and other places of male homosocial bonding. For to be penetrated 
within the heteronormative order is to be feminized, and to be feminized 
is to be gay or queer. As usual, our sexually hypocritical culture seems to 
be simultaneously titillated and repulsed by anal sexuality, as it is by other 
forms of queer sex. 

This fixation on anal sexuality — and Brokeback Mountain as a signifier 
thereof — was evidenced by media commentators as well as survey 
respondents. One respondent noted that people might be shying away 
from Brokeback Mountain because the 


“gay sex scenes have been so hyped up that some people 
probably think the entire movie is a pornographic sex scene.” 

However, the film itself is relatively chaste sexually, so who created the 
drooling, disproportionate hype over its alleged hyper (i.e. anal) sexuality? 
Another survey respondent chose to fill out his (somehow I doubt it was a 
her) questionnaire “comically.” Giving his age as “69” and his 
profession/occupation as “butt lover,” this individual wrote that the 
message of the film was “butt sex good” and that watching it “made me 
want to be a cowboy and want to screw a horse.” He described his own 
experience of seeing the film as 

Jack tries to comfort Ennis, but to “all my butt lovers enjoyed it; it was hard to understand what 

little avail . was going on since we were all on ex [the party drug ecstasy] 

and having an orgy.” 




The writer’s obsession with anality continued, commenting that the film’s 
detractors “need to learn the power of the rectum” and that “people just 
don’t appreciate bm” — apparently a joking reference to both Brokeback 
Mountain and bowel movement. This individual’s character was 
crystallized by his answer to the survey’s final question about other gay 
and lesbian films he might possibly have seen. “69” wrote that “gay nigers 
[sic] from outer space is my favorite movie.” 

Go to page 2 
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Though I received this internet 
“mash up” from a gay friend who 
found it humorous, its joke is built 
solely on the perception that 
homosexuality is itself “dumb” or 
“fucked up.” J 
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The “Christian” response 



Most fundamentalist Christians in North Texas fiercely defend their right 
to discriminate against gay men and lesbians as part of their religious 
belief system. They used Brokeback Mountain as a chance to proselytize, 
citing the Bible and/or using “fire and brimstone” rhetoric to condemn the 
film as an example of contemporary culture’s moral depravity. (In most 
cases, they felt no need to actually see the film.) For example, after local 
secular critics lauded the film, one such person wrote to the Dallas 
Morning News to express her concern: 


Is Alma a “tearful, frumpy, 
perpetually nagging drudge”? 
Or another victim of 
heteronormativity? 


“I am both saddened and outraged at the results of the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Film Critics Association pick of Brokeback 
Mountain for best picture. As a Christian, I believe we need to 
take a stand when biblical truths are being trampled by 
society’s push toward tolerance and acceptance of a lifestyle 
that is blatantly against God’s standard. ’Trtl fopen endnotes in 
new window] 



Regardless of his relationship with 
Jack, Alma’s life with Ennis is a 
nightmare version of 
heterosexuality, complete with 
dingy apartments, crying kids, and 
little hope for a future. 


A similar letter continued in the same vein, drawing upon the religious 
and medical discourses of previous decades: 

“There is no way abomination can be called love. It is filth and 
nothing else. All two male perverts can give life to is AIDS. The 
film, Brokeback Mountain, is not a love story. It is 
pornography. Why does the media promote perversion?”[i4] 

These letters reveal the essentialist way that many locals use the term 
“Christian” — for them it means standing fundamentally against 
homosexuality in any way, shape, or form. The idea of a pro-gay 
Christianity is largely beyond the scope of such people, even though Dallas 
is home to the Cathedral of Hope, one of the largest gay-friendly Christian 
churches in the world. 

Furthermore, once homosexuality is equated with other “sins” that can be 
renounced, all of those who practice or condone such behaviors can then 
be termed “liberals.” For example, as another local expressed it, 
Brokeback Mountain 


“is an affront to marriage and women. I see no beauty in 
adultery, but then I am not a liberal.”[i5] 

Or: “To say that homosexuality is not evil is like saying it’s not 
evil to cheat on your wife.”[i6] 

That same letter writer then went off on a rather bizarre tangent, revealing 
further assumptions about the character of so-called liberals as well as 











hinting at his own position vis-a-vis sexuality: 


“I hope everyone enjoyed Valentine’s Day. I focused on many 
aspects of love and wondered: Why do so many seem to resort 
to liberalism? It’s a great life with no responsibilities, but you 
don’t find love. That’s not the life for me. I have a greater 
power to answer to when I die. So I choose to live conservative 
Christian values.” 

Here, liberal seems to be equated with homosexual (both are apparently 
loveless and hedonistic), and — rather significantly — both are apparently 
conscious choices that one can make. As another letter to the editor 
bluntly put it, “by the way, a homosexual can lead a clean godly life by not 
being a pervert,” lending further credence to the idea that many 
fundamentalist Christians seem to understand homosexuality in a 
universalizing sense — i.e. as a desire common to everyone — even if they 
consciously choose not to act upon it. [17] 

Other more professional, moderate Christian pundits were at least willing 
to see the film before discussing it. Their comments demonstrate some 
interesting reception paradigms, as many decoded (and even 
recommended) Brokeback Mountain as a film about the wages of sin. Still 
others reveal fears (also expressed by the fundamentalists) that queers are 
taking over Hollywood and thus the nation itself. Talk radio host and 
Dallas Morning News editorial columnist Mark Davis felt the need to 
come out of the closet with his editorial, 

“I’m a Conservative, and I liked Brokeback Mountain.” 

Although his main point was to defend his decision to see the film 
(“conservative credentials do not require hostility toward the movie, nor is 
it fair to label those wishing to avoid it as raging homophobes”), he 
nonetheless used his essay to express a “kinder and gentler” homophobia, 
speaking out against domestic partner benefits, gay marriage, and 
adoption. His most preposterous assertion was, 

“Our movies and TV portray far more gay people than 
naturally occur in the population.” 

When several follow-up letters to the editor took him to task for that 
statement, Davis became belligerent. “Sorry, but that's just nuts,” he 
replied to one. 

“Objective demographers conclude that America is maybe 4 or 
5 percent gay — if that. Nowhere near the 10 percent claimed 
by gay advocacy groups. Compare that to the prevalence of TV 
shows and movies that feature gay characters, and you'll see 
what I mean.”[i9] 

Although media historians see a growing trickle of queer characters in film 
and television in recent years, Davis sees a deluge. His paranoia, like that 
of many homophobes, may be fueled by his own need to see 
homosexuality quelled in the public sphere, thus making it easier to quell 
in the private sphere. 



Davis' fellow conservative editorialist at the Dallas Morning News, Rod 
Dreher, took another approach to containing the film’s dangerous ideas, 
suggesting that it was OK to see it because it was genuine “art.”[20]_As 
Dreher saw it, the film is clearly not 

“about the need to normalize homosexuality, or ‘about’ 
anything other than the tragic human condition.” 

Typical of many of these conservative op-ed pieces, the writer does realize 
to some extent what the film is about: 

“True, the men begin their doomed affair in a time and place 
where homosexuality was viciously suppressed, and so they 
suffer from social constrictions that make it difficult to master 
their own fates.” 

But then he goes on to suggest that Jack and Ennis are not “real” men 
because they have failed to rise above such constraints: 

“both men are overgrown boys who waste their lives searching 
for something they’ve lost, and which might be irrecoverable. 

They are boys who refuse to become men, or to be more 
precise, did not, for various reasons, have the wherewithal to 
understand how to become men in their bleak situation.” 

Like many other conservative Christians, Dreher realizes that homophobia 
and heterosexism create a truly tragic state of affairs for queer people, yet 
he fails to see his own complicity in propagating such attitudes. He 
mistakes the socially constructed effects of heteronormative patriarchy — 
emotionally deadened masculinity, the denigration of femininity, the 
closet itself — for the “tragic human condition.” 



Anne Hathaway’s subtle performance during this climactic phone call 
scene suggests that she too has led a lifetime of deception, demanded 
and enforced by compulsory heterosexuality. The possibility of same 
sex love and desire remains repressed so that the fagade of 
heterosexuality can be maintained. 




No such thing as queer cowboys? 
In the film Jack travels to Mexico to 
hide his desires ... 



... but he wouldn’t have too look far 
in Dallas, home to several Western 
gay bars and an annual lesbian 
and gay rodeo. 


Local queer responses 

Queer people in North Texas were deeply invested in Brokeback 
Mountain before, during, and after its release. Gay men circulated nude j- 
pegs of Heath Ledger snapped during the production of the film, and they 
bought and read the Annie Proulx story in unprecedented numbers; local 
bookstores could not keep it in stock. They eagerly discussed the purchase 
of the two cowboys’ shirts featured in the film by Seattle collector Dennis 
White, who compared them to another famous gay icon: the ruby slippers 
worn by Judy Garland in The Wizard ofOz (1939).[21]. Re-edited video 
trailer parodies such as Brokeback Penguins and Brokeback to the Future 
were sent so often via email that the Dallas Morning News commented 
upon them.[22]_And at least one gay couple I know of began to refer to 
themselves as Jack and Ennis and pretend that their dog was a lost sheep, 
all the while mumbling “I wish I knew how to quit-choo” at the drop of a 
hat. In addition to reviews, op-ed pieces, and numerous letters to the 
editor, the area’s gay newspaper the Dallas Voice ran a story on the film’s 
dual advertising campaign, noting that one ad squarely aimed at 
heterosexual consumers 

“practically de-gayed the film — showing Jake Gyllenhaal 

cooing over his newborn son held by his picture-perfect wife.” 

However, the film’s publicists sent the Dallas Voice critics blue Brokeback 
Mountain bandanas, which according to the decades-old Gay Hanky Code, 
represents anal sex, 

“worn on the left for tops; worn on the right for bottoms.”[23] 

One of the more interesting Brokeback Mountain artifacts circulating 
among gay men (and undoubtedly others) was a parody of the film’s 
poster art featuring the faces of George W. Bush and Dick Cheney. Re¬ 
titled Dumbfuck Mountain, the doctored ad features the tag line, “Love is 
a Farce of Nature.” Yet while this artifact uses Brokeback Mountain to 
fashion a glibly leftist, possibly pro-gay critique of our national leaders, it 
expresses that critique from firmly within dominant heterosexist 
assumptions. Bush and Cheney are “dumbfucks” in this artifact precisely 
because they are supposed to be gay. There is nothing in the flyer about 
their failed global policies or anti-gay rhetoric; implying they are 
“Brokeback” is all that is needed to judge them negatively. (Indeed, it now 
seems that “ Brokeback ” has become synonymous with “gay” within 
contemporary adolescent culture: both terms are used interchangeably to 
describe something as stupid or wrong.) 

Reaction to the actual film of Brokeback Mountain varied among local 
queer people, although the majority of GLBT people I talked to about the 
film seemed to like it, decoding it mostly as a love story between 
characters with whom they could empathize and identify. Although a few 
were disappointed by the film’s tragic tone, most queer spectators 
understood that the film was as much about the closet as it was the love 
affair between Jack Twist and Ennis Del Mar. For example, responding to 
the editorials that called Ennis childish and unmanly, one gay man wrote 
to the Dallas Morning News to assert that Ennis was the way he was 
because of his traumatic childhood (having been forced to view the 






"The Brokeback Phenomenon" 
was national as well as local, even 
as some right wing commentators 
sought to suppress its cultural 
significance. 
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National gay and lesbian 
newsmagazine The Advocate ran 
several cover stories about 
Brokeback Mountain and its stars. 
More recently, after Heath 
Ledger’s death, The Advocate’s 


mutilated murdered body of a local gay man), and was thus 
understandably 

“terrified of the brutal consequences of being perceived gay.” 

Expounding on the film’s “moral,” and linking it to contemporary gay 
rights struggles, he continued: 

“Whether or not same-gender marriages are legalized by 
government, gay men and women would not have to hide their 
sexual orientation if society did not condemn them. Fear and 
hatred of those who are different often result in death. My 
hope is that viewers of Brokeback Mountain will change this 
reality. ”[24] 

Most of the GLBT survey respondents also reacted to the film as primarily 
as melodrama in the Sirkian tradition, a story that ended badly because of 
the social constraints placed upon Jack and Ennis, not because they were 
queer per se. 

However, a small but vocal minority of gay men were very disappointed 
with the film, seeing it as more of the usual Hollywood approach to 
representing homosexuality. Some argued that Jack and Ennis were far 
from “positive role models” and were angry that Hollywood had served up 
yet another tragic tale about being gay. As one such critique (sent to most 
of the gay newspapers in Texas) expressed it, 

“Brokeback Mountain had a wonderful opportunity to provide 
a history of the struggles faced by gay men during this period. 

The movie accomplished that. What it didn’t do was take 
advantage of the chance to provide hope and a sense that gay 
men can overcome these struggles and the social adversities. 

As a gay man who lived much of the movie’s story line, I feel 
angry that the creators of this film did not feel it necessary to 
leave the audience with the idea that two men can fall in love 
and pursue a happy, healthy life together.”[25] 

Suggesting that the movie would only add fuel to anti-gay rhetoric, this 
writer concluded, 

“If you are a member of the GLBT community and you were 
not outraged by this movie, you were not paying attention. The 
mood set by this movie is dangerous.”[26] 


















tribute to him featured a cover 
image of him as his Brokeback 
character, Ennis Del Mar. 



One of the film’s most important 
scenes takes place at a dance at 
the Childress, Texas, Social Club. 



In that scene, the ranch foreman 
invites Jack to a “cabin down on a 
lake” to “drink a little whiskey, fish 
some, get away, ya know?” 



The epistemological uncertainty of 
this brief exchange is highly 


A few letters sent to the Dallas Morning News sounded similar themes, 
calling Brokeback Mountain 

“another film that portrays male homosexual love as ultimately 
just a tragedy and betrayal against women. God forbid that 
these two guys might have ridden off into the sunset together 
to live happily ever after without ever marrying and having 
kids. The only way mainstream society can deal with gay love is 
to portray it as a tragedy, and this film is no different.”[27] 

That critique — sounded throughout the Metroplex with various levels of 
complexity — was met by other GLBT people who defended the film. 
According to their argument, Brokeback Mountain was necessarily 
depressing, because it was dramatizing the effects of the closet. 
Responding to the above letter, one writer asked if gay men who disliked 
the film were 

“expecting La Cage Aux Folles on the range? Apparently they 
just don’t get it at all and want their art sugarcoated with 
happy endings. They miss the whole point of the film. Without 
films like this, the ‘riding off happily into the sunset’ is never 
going to be a given. For gay men to come out whining about 
how depressing the film was is about the same as Jews going to 
Schindler’s List and then complaining about how sad it made 
them feel.”[28] 

Dale Carpenter, a former official of the Texas Log Cabin Republicans (a 
group of self-proclaimed gay Republicans), also weighed in on the matter 
in an editorial published in the state-wide gay newspaper Txt 
Newsmagazine. Surprisingly — or not — Carpenter’s essay begins by 
quoting well-known right-wing scourge Midge Decter and her notoriously 
homophobic essay “The Boys on the Beach,” in which she argued the old 
canard that male homosexuality was a childish flight from adult 
responsibility. Echoing many straight conservatives, Carpenter reduces 
Jack and Ennis to “adulterers” who selfishly “frolic” while their families 
(and their sheep) are decimated. He suggests that 

“the deeper reason their love doesn’t completely register is that 
every time they go off together one is left wondering, what 
about the kids?” 

Carpenter’s essay also reveals his investment in traditional models of 
masculinity. For example, he praises the fact that Jack and Ennis are not 
effeminate — he is glad to see that they partake of “real” masculinity and 
“not the posed hyper-masculinity of the leather, Levi, and uniform fetish 
scenes” — and in so doing he aligns himself with essentialist models of 
patriarchal masculinity and not a queer critique thereof. Ultimately, 
Carpenter questions, 

“Do we think [Jack and Ennis] have no obligation except to 
fulfill their own deepest desires? Do we really believe that the 
only tragedy in the film is the thwarted love of these two men? 

Why is nobody in the gay community even considering this 
moral complexity?” [29] 






disruptive of patriarchal 
heteronormative discourses and 
knowledges: is the invitation strictly 
homosocial, or is it a not-so-thinly- 
veiled homosexual proposition? 



In queering what might be 
traditional heterosexual 
homosociality, this scene blurs the 
lines between homosexuality, 
heterosexuality, and homosociality, 
just as the film as a whole does. 


Contrary to Carpenter, many straight and queer people were willing to see 
the film in very complex ways, although true to contemporary cultural 
theory, they usually decoded the film from within their preexisting subject 
positions. Thus conservatives — even gay ones — were upset by the film’s 
seeming validation of “adultery” and betrayal of “family values.” Other 
queers decoded the film as yet another Hollywood film made by clueless 
straight people — seemingly accepting the media’s description of the film 
as a “gay cowboy movie” and then critiquing its intimate moments as 

“the kind of sex that a person who’s neither gay nor a cowboy 
imagines gay cowboys must have.”[30] 

One straight feminist journalist (or at least what passes for a feminist 
journalist in North Texas) felt that the film ignored the plight of the men’s 
spouses. Jacquielynn Floyd thought the overall film was “pretty good,” but 
in her opinion Alma and Lureen 

“came across not much more sympathetically than the horses 
and sheep....the poor wives are written as stock characters: one 
is a tearful, frumpy, perpetually nagging drudge; the other is a 
brittle big-haired harpy. ”[31] 

In contrast to that reading, some gay men felt the film spent far too much 
time sympathizing with Lureen and Alma, referring to those stretches of 
the movie as the “boring parts.” Scott, the male film student quoted at the 
start of this essay, still feels the film represents homosexuality as an 
uncontrollable addiction. Thus, even as opinions about the film’s 
meaning(s) varied widely, they were nonetheless loudly sounded opinions, 
leading a few commentators to try to minimize the film’s social impact, 
even as many others used it as a chance to comment on the real life issues 
raised by the film. 
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Truth and truthiness: spin control 



More dysfunctional and cruel 
fathers. Jack’s cold and surly 
father seems to know all about 
Jack and Ennis, but cannot nor will 
not speak the truth. 



When he talks to Lureen on the 
phone, Ennis imagines that Jack 
was murdered by gay bashers with 
a tire iron—that his death was not 
an accident as she claims. 


One of the more provocative debates surrounding the release of 
Brokeback Mountain was its relation to reality. How “real” are 
the characters and situations depicted by the film? What does the 
film tell us about the “real” world of men, masculinity, and 
(homo)sexuality? Brokeback Mountain — both within its 
running time and within its reception — raises many 
epistemological concerns. As has been famously argued, the 
closet itself is a socio-cultural instrument that regulates 
patriarchal “truths” and “knowledges.” Brokeback Mountain 
foregrounds this "epistemology of the closet" in a climactic way 
with its open-ended dramatization of Jack’s death. [32] [open 
endnotes in new window] Was Jack killed when a tire rim 
accidentally exploded (as his wife Lureen relates), or was he 
murdered by gay bashers with a tire iron (as Ennis imagines)? 
The film’s visualization of Ennis' version possibly gives it more 
semiotic “weight” than Lureen’s oral account, but the diegetic 
“truth” of the event remains elusive, a fact attested to by 
audiences’ varying interpretations of this plot point. 

In addition to these two possible causes of Jack’s death, viewers 
have also suggested that Lureen’s father might have had Jack 
murdered, or that Jack may have died of AIDS. It is 1983 when 
he dies, and had Jack succumbed to AIDS, Lureen probably 
would have had to concoct a cover story in order to maintain 
their married, heterosexual facade. Lureen’s phone call to Ennis, 
shot in a static close up and tersely enacted by Anne Hathaway, is 
riddled with pregnant pauses and ambiguities caused by a 
lifetime of self-deception. Both this scene and the subsequent 
one between Ennis and Jack’s parents dramatize that not only 
has the closet regulated and deformed the lives of Jack and 
Ennis, but also those of their families. Jack’s surly father seems 
to know all about Jack and Ennis. He even taunts Ennis by 
hinting that that Jack had another male lover. However, true to 
the functioning of the closet, Jack’s father cannot speak any of 
this in open terms. Ultimately, the film leaves the “truth” of 
Jack’s death as yet one more epistemological uncertainty caused 
by the closet. Furthermore, in keeping the cause of Jack’s death 
indeterminate, the film suggests that there are many things that 
are fatal to rural semi-closeted queers. Jack could just have easily 
been killed by any one of them. 









The film privileges Ennis’s version 
of Jack’s death by visualizing it, yet 
Jack’s death remains as much of a 
mystery as was his life. 



Far from presenting Lureen as a 
“brittle big-haired harpy,” as some 
commentators argued, the film 
suggests that she too has suffered 
the soul-deadening effects of the 
closet. 



The Dallas Morning News ran a 
story on two ranchers who were a 
devoted couple for 24 years — 
Sam Beaumont and Earl 
Meadows. 


The film’s reception revealed some fascinating epistemological 
contortions on the part of moviegoers as well. Several people in 
Texas went on record saying that queer cowboys simply did not 
and could not possibly exist, either historically or in the present 
day. This disavowal is difficult to maintain (though perhaps 
psychologically understandable as a defense mechanism) since it 
hardly takes a private eye to find gay cowboys in The Metroplex: 
the area has several queer western bars, and is home to an 
annual gay and lesbian rodeo. (Annie Proulx has also related that 
she wrote Brokeback Mountain after watching an older ranch 
hand lusting after the younger ones in a Wyoming cowboy bar.) 
Despite that, a few men wrote to the area’s newspapers to deny 
the very existence of queer cowboys. One man asserted that he 
and his ranching friend Buck 

“have about 120 years of experience between us, and 
we have never seen a gay cowboy. Nor have we ever 
seen a gay horse (stud or mare), cattle (bull or cow), 
cow dog, cat, chicken, hog, goats or geese.”[33] 

Perhaps he is correct, since “gay” is a specific type of late 20th- 
century mostly urban male homosexual identity, and many queer 
cowboys — like Jack and Ennis — probably would not use the 
term “gay” to self-identify. Similarly, although biologists have 
observed homosexual behavior in many animal species, they too 
should not be considered gay; more logically, homosexual acts 
should be considered part of the natural spectrum of animal 
behavior. However, to acknowledge that fact would again 
threaten the heterosexual-homosexual binary so important to the 
maintenance of heteronormative patriarchy. 

A few other straight cowboys wrote to area newspapers with the 
same argument: queer cowboys cannot really exist because they 
had never met one.[34]_Of course, it is not likely that homosexual 
or bisexual cowboys would relate that fact to cowboys whose 
heterosexuality is defined in part by the performance of overtly 
homophobic attitudes and acts. Furthermore, human beings have 
a remarkable capacity to see exactly what they want to see — or 
not see. As one self-identified heterosexual survey respondent 
bluntly put it, 

“a lot of people don’t beleave [sic] in people being 
gay.” 

Spelling aside, this comment unpacks in at least two possible 
ways. If the comment means that a lot of people don’t believe in 






Sam was left the ranch but could 
not defend his claim to it because 
of Oklahoma's sodomy laws. The 
legal fees bankrupted him. 



It all comes back to the image of 
affection and sexual desire 
between men. Why is this image 
so scary? 



Ultimately, Ennis remains trapped 
within the role heteronormative 
culture has forced upon him, just 
as the whole experience of 
Brokeback Mountain is reduced to 


the existence of gay people as a group with shared identity 
markers (let alone the existence of gay cowboys), then the 
observation rests on a rather shaky rejection of observable, 
quantifiable reality. On the other hand, if the comment means 
that a lot of people don’t believe that anyone should act on his or 
her gay desires, then the observation seems to suggest the innate, 
universalizing queerness of all human beings, as well as the felt 
need to keep such “Jack-Nasty” desires firmly locked in the 
closet. 

Perhaps in response to such confusions and preposterous 
assertions, throughout the run of the film, area newspapers ran 
several extended stories about real life “gay cowboys.” The day of 
the Academy Awards, in addition to much ink about Brokeback 
Mountain and its Oscar chances, the Dallas Morning News also 
ran a long, full page story about two real life cowboys and the 
injustices they suffered at the hands of our legal system.[35]_The 
story profiles ranchers Sam Beaumont and Earl Meadows, two 
men who were a devoted couple for twenty-four years, even 
though both had been married to women at earlier points in their 
lives: 


“It’s just what men were supposed to do.” 

Those marriages both ended in divorce, and when the two men 
met in 1977, Sam, Earl, and Sam’s three sons set up life together 
on an Oklahoma ranch. That ranch, which had originally been in 
Earl’s parents’ names, was eventually deeded solely to Earl and 
grew to 83 acres. Yet, when Earl died in 2000, his homemade 
will — which left the ranch to Sam — was contested in court by 
Earl’s cousins. Sam was caught in a legal Catch-22. He was 
unable to argue that he and Earl had been a committed gay 
couple, since that would have been admitting to a felony crime 
according to Oklahoma’s sodomy laws. Despite many appeals — 
even after the federal Supreme Court voided such state laws — 
Sam was booted off his ranch by Earl’s cousins and driven into 
bankruptcy by extensive legal fees. At the time the story was 
written, Sam had been taken in by a gay friend from Dallas, but 
the two men were living in “abject poverty” about 40 miles from 
the deserted ranch where Sam had spent the best years of his life. 
Despite the powerful thrust of Sam’s story, no letters to the editor 
ran in response to it. Perhaps reality is not as much fun to debate 
as are the movies, as reality’s injustices are more dire and 
disturbing, and subsequent self-examinations more painful. 

Other stories about “real life” gay cowboys in the mainstream 
press were less heart-wrenching but still effective in asserting the 
existence of manly (and sometimes married) homosexuals in the 
Wild West. When Willie Nelson released his song “Cowboys Are 
Secretly Fond of Each Other,” the Dallas Morning News featured 
a story on it, complete with a picture of cowboys dancing 









a static postcard stowed away in 
his closet. 


together at The Round Up, one of the area’s country and western 
gay bars.[36].Jacquielynn Floyd (who had argued that the film 
did not treat Alma and Lureen fairly) used her column to discuss 
the issue of straight women married to queer men, and listed the 
contact information for a local “You’re Not Alone” support group. 
Still other stories in the mainstream press speculated on what the 
success of Brokeback Mountain across “Middle America” meant 
to gay cowboys and queer people in general. [37]_One syndicated 
story, “Mountain of Hopes,” revealed that many rural gay men 
and lesbians were planning Oscar parties, and it also profiled 
rodeo rider Jim Gilbert, whose real life story was almost identical 
to that of the movie, including 

“his early efforts to deny his gay orientation, his failed 

marriages to women, the desolation he felt when his 

male lover died.”[38] 

Still other stories and emails circulating in the wake of 
Brokeback Mountain urged people to remember the 1998 hate 
crime murder of Matthew Shepard, underlining the fact that 
violence against gay men in the Wild West is still a contemporary 
issue — and not merely a historical one. 

Intriguingly, when pundits could no longer rationally argue that 
there are no such people as queer cowboys, a few turned to 
arguing that Brokeback Mountain was really not all that 
significant anyway. For example, although he was concerned 
about the growing number of homosexuals in the media, Mark 
Davis attempted to dismiss the significance of Brokeback 
Mountain by repeatedly assuring his readers that it was only a 
movie, and therefore need not be taken too seriously. 

Iconoclastic blogger Mickey Kaus, who apparently self-identifies 
as a neo-liberal but often sounds more like a neo-conservative, 
admits to having written over forty entries about the film. One 
Sunday, the Dallas Morning News ran a long jumbled editorial 
by him in which he argued that “The Heartland Breakout Meme” 
— his expression for the idea that Brokeback Mountain was 
doing good business in the so-called red states — was itself liberal 
propaganda. Once again reflecting the obsessive cultural 
association between male homosexuality and anality, Kaus 
repeatedly wrote, 

“The Heartland Breakout Meme seems like BS [Bull 

Shit]. ”[39] 

Comparing Brokeback Mountain to Fahrenheit 9/11 (2004) — 
another film that according to Kaus only pretended that it made 
good money in middle America — Kaus argued that red-state 
America was in fact avoiding Brokeback Mountain because of the 
region’s (understandable) homophobia. 


On one level, Kaus' editorial was meant to chastise liberals, as its 


subtitle suggests: 


“Liberals think it’s a heartland hit...but they’re wrong 
— again.” 

However, the essay also repeatedly validates red-state 
homophobia, what Kaus euphemistically refers to as “the visceral 
straight-male reaction against male homosexual sex” and the 
“deep-seated, even innate, sources of resistance to liberalization.” 
Apparently, debunking the “Heartland Breakout Meme” is 
important to Kaus (as it was apparently important to the editors 
of the Dallas Morning News who chose to run the editorial), 
because 

“if you believe Brokeback Mountain is sweeping the 
heartland, you won’t hesitate before presenting gay 
marriage as the obvious next step in the evolution of 
civil rights.” 

This, he argues, would be a bad mistake for liberals to make — if 
they fail to heed 

“the depth of cultural antipathy to homosexuality.” 

(Commentators like Kaus always find ways to avoid the term 
“homophobia,” unless they are using it as an example of a nasty 
epithet the Left unfairly hurls at the Right.) Unable to contain the 
film’s radical ideas, pundits such as Kaus attempted to contain 
the very meaning of the film’s popularity, reassuring readers that 
their justifiably homophobic belief systems will ultimately 
triumph over gay marriage, just as they allegedly triumphed over 
Brokeback Mountain. 

Ultimately, the reception of Brokeback Mountain suggests that 
there is an epistemological crisis at the heart of many debates 
involving religion and politics, and especially the gay rights 
debate. Fundamentalist religious beliefs (including books on 
reparative therapy written by disbarred psychologists and 
published by crackpot ministries) are felt by some people to 
express more valid “truths” regarding (homo)sexuality than are 
as those studies vetted by medical, psychological, and 
sociological professionals and published by respected university 
presses. Talk show hosts and global leaders with little-to-no 
knowledge of human sexuality are content to make 
pronouncements about others’ civil rights based upon their own 
extremely limited and prejudiced belief systems, and much of the 
public seems content to let them. However, the complex realities 
of human sexuality as documented by a wide variety of 
researchers, theorists, and art works such as Brokeback 
Mountain are slowly being brought to light, and will continue to 
shape the many meanings of (homo) sexuality within the pubic 
sphere. 



Conclusion 


Brokeback Mountain and its reception provoked more discussion 
of homosexuality, homophobia, and the alleged binary 
opposition between straight and gay than any other recent event, 
cinematic or otherwise. Perhaps unsurprisingly, there was a 
concerted effort by many people in North Texas — especially 
straight men whose very identities continue to be inextricably 
intertwined with the mythology of Western masculinity — to 
distance themselves from the film and its ideological significance. 
Some feared the film and refused to see it; others saw it but 
decoded it in accordance with their own conservative subject 
positions. Semiotic gymnastics were occasionally required for 
some of those readings: one local cowboy tried to distance 
himself from the film by asserting that Brokeback Mountain 
“was not about cowboys in Texas but about two sheepherders in 
Wyoming,” apparently forgetting that Jack Twist lives the 
majority of his life in Childress, Texas. [40] 

Still other reception paradigms revealed the psychosocial 
dimensions of homophobic paranoia, with some people fearing 
that the merest exposure to the film would “lead to the gaying out 
of the country.” Among the men most threatened by the film 
were cowboy poets (who probably had to spend considerable 
energy defending their masculinity even before Brokeback 
Mountain was released), and fundamentalist Christian men 
whose manly love of Jesus also requires the maintenance of a 
thick wall between holy, homosocial love and the allegedly bestial 
nature of homosexual love. 

It is that wall that Brokeback Mountain knocks upon if not 
demolishes. In presenting Jack and Ennis as “normal” married 
men who like to go on fishing trips together, Brokeback 
Mountain threatens our culture’s very definitions of 
heterosexuality and masculinity. In the words of one local 
editorialist, 

“Brokeback Mountain has started emotional debates 
partly because it challenges a cherished ideal shared 
by the whole of Western civilization. That ideal is 
that, either by biology of God’s blessing, heterosexual 
men are naturally inclined to lead, and to determine 
the moral code by which we should all live.”[4i] 

By showing “normal” masculine men who also are sexual 
intimates — something that supposedly feminizes and devalues 
men in our culture — Brokeback Mountain threatens to reveal 
heteronormative patriarchy itself as a sexist sham, a socio¬ 
cultural formation content to use women for sex and child 
rearing and little else. After all, for many straight men, 
homosocial bonds are more important to the functioning of 


everyday life — not to mention everyday pleasure — than are 
heterosexual bonds between man and woman. What “normal” 
straight guy doesn’t long to get away from his wife and kids and 
spend a few days camping in the woods with his best buddy? 
After the release of Brokeback Mountain and the debates it 
generated, the meaning of such fishing trips may never be the 
same again. 
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Appendix 1 

Click here to open pdf file with survey questions . It is a 
quantitative questionnaire that was used by a professional 
audience research company to track data about the film’s 
demographic appeal and how it might be most effectively 
marketed. It ran two pages, with the first to be completed before 
the movie began, and the second to be completed after viewing the 
movie. 
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Appendix 2 

This second survey is a qualitative questionnaire that I wrote and 
circulated on the campus of the University of North Texas. In 
designing my survey, I chose to construct open-ended questions 
that would hopefully elicit a wide range of actual viewer responses, 
rather than force answers into prescribed categories (as does the 
quantitative survey). As such, my survey does not pretend to be 
statistically significant or demographically balanced; its purpose 
was to elicit further comments about the film which were then 
analyzed along with other artifacts of reception (film reviews, op¬ 
ed pieces, etc.). My survey was distributed mostly around the 
Radio, TV, and Film Department at UNT and at the campus media 
center (which serves a wider population). I received about 45 
completed surveys in all. 

See Appendix 1 for a quantitative questionnaire that was used by a 
professional audience research company to track data about the 
film’s demographic appeal and how it might be most effectively 
marketed. 


This anonymous survey about Brokeback Mountain is being compiled 
for a research project. Thank you for your time and interest. Please 
return to the RTVF office, Room 262, asap. 

(1) Sex/Gender: male, female, other. 

(2) Age 

(3) Sexual orientation: straight, gay, bisexual, queer, other 

(4) Profession/occupation: 

(5) Do you have gay or lesbian friends, family, co-workers? yes, no , 
not sure 

(6) How would you describe your political position on issues related to 
homosexuality? (informed, uniformed, liberal, conservative, religious, 
etc.—please explain) 


(7) What are the sources of your information about human sexuality? 






(8) Which Oscar nominated films from last year have you seen? (check 
all that apply) 


• King Kong 

• Brokeback Mountain 

• Walk the Line 

• Capote 

• Transamerica 

• March of the Penguins 

• Syriana 

• Chronicles of Narnia 

• North Country 

• Crash 

• Hustle and Flow 

• Pride and Prejudice 

• Munich 

• The Constant Gardener 

• Good Night & Good Luck 


(9) If you have not seen Brokeback Mountain, please skip to question 
(12). If you did see it, please describe in a few sentences where and 
when you saw it, and how (in your opinion) the audience responded to it? 


(10) Please describe what YOU thought was the “message” or “moral” 
of the film was (if any): 


(11) Did Brokeback make you think about gay men and/or lesbians in 
new ways, and if so, how? 


(12) If you didn’t see Brokeback Mountain, why not? (If you did see it, 
why do you think some moviegoers have avoided seeing it?) 


(13) Do you plan on watching Brokeback Mountain on DVD or video 
when it is released? 

(14) Some commentators have gone on record saying they are “afraid” 
to see Brokeback Mountain. In your opinion, what do you think is 
frightening about this particular film? 


(15) Brokeback Mountain won many major wards and was expected to 
win the Oscar for Best Picture (it lost to Crash). Do you have an opinion 
on why it did not win the Best Picture Oscar? 




(16) In your opinion, is Brokeback Mountain an independent fdm or a 
Hollywood film? Why? 


(17) In your opinion, how does Hollywood film in general treat the topic 
of homosexuality? 


(18) Please list and briefly co mm ent on any films (other than Brokeback 
Mountain ) that you may have seen that deal with gay or lesbian 
characters/issues: 
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Todd Haynes’ 2002 award-winning 
film, Far from Heaven, is set in 
1957 Connecticut. 


(Not) queering “white vision” 
in Far from Heaven and 
Transamerica 

by Rebecca Scherr 

Todd Haynes’ 2002 award-winning period piece, Far from 
Heaven, is set in 1957 United States, an era characterized as 
repressive and conformist. The film juxtaposes the impossibility 
of consummating heterosexual, black/white interracial romance 
to the almost, but not quite, impossible step of taking on a 
homosexual identity. This double tension is personified in the 
Whitakers, an affluent white couple living in Hartford, 
Connecticut. In the narrative, Cathy Whitaker falls for the black 
gardener Raymond Deagan, who tends the family’s yard, while 
her husband Frank tries but fails to overcome his desire for men. 
Each scene that depicts either interracial romance or 
homosexuality doubles back and comments on the other, 
although these twin themes rarely occupy the same scene 
visually. Instead, they are tied through match-dissolves, cross¬ 
cuts, and inference. 


Midway through the film, for example, the Whitakers host their 
annual company party, and for this social circle whiteness, 
wealth, and reproductive heterosexuality are the implicit norms. 
As spectators, we are already well aware of the Whitakers’ 
struggles with their taboo desires. When one of the party guests 
declares, in a conversation centered on the topic of school 
desegregation, that the violence unleashed in response to 
integration in Little Rock, Arkansas, could never happen in 
Hartford, his absurd reasoning is as follows: 

“There’re no negroes [here]!” 

The irony is that all evening he has been served by a black man. 
The camera pans to this waiter, who clearly hears this remark yet 
continues to serve the guests. The camera also briefly pans the 
Whitakers’ black maid, Sybil, also serving the guests. This is but 
one example of the way the film codes class in racial terms; black 
characters serve the whites as housekeepers and gardeners, while 








Haynes has made a homage to 
Douglas Sirk’s melodramas, in 
particular All That Heaven Allows 
(1955) ... 



... and Imitation of Life (1959). 
Note each poster’s focus on the 
female leads. Middle-class white 
women occupy center stage in the 
melodrama genre. 


the wealthy white people treat this service as their inherent right. 

Yet not only are race and class difference marked here; much 
more subtly, homosexuality is the scene’s hidden subtext. The 
themes of visibility and invisibility invoked in this moment 
underscore Frank’s narrative. No one at the party would guess 
that a gay man, indeed one of their very own, mingles among 
them. Frank, like the black waiters, is simultaneously present 
and invisible. Thus in this scene relations between visibility and 
invisibility, public and private, racial difference and 
homosexuality are meshed on the level of discourse although not 
on the level of what is actually shown to the viewer. In other 
words, the apparent focus on racial difference subtly comments 
on what is not seen or discussed, namely the topic of 
homosexuality. In this moment, the discourse of racial difference 
signals homosexuality. 

Haynes is certainly not the only contemporary filmmaker who 
conflates the discourses of racial difference and homosexuality, 
although the subtlety of his conflation in Far from Heaven is 
remarkable yet, as I will argue later, also problematic. In fact, it is 
apparent that many contemporary directors seem practically to 
require that racial difference discourse signals representations of 
both homosexuality and queerness. This trend was already 
apparent in Philadelphia (Jonathan Demme, 1993), one of the 
first “queer” blockbuster hits, and has continued to play a pivotal 
role in such recent and well received films as Before Night Falls 
(2000), Capote (2005), Transamerica (2005), Brokeback 
Mountain (2005), and Echo Park, L.A. (2006) among others. 

(See Appendix) 

What is at issue in such a conflational economy, argues Janet E. 
Halley, is not the similarities or differences between “racial 
others” and “sexual others,” but rather that in the realm of 
representation these “others” are coded so that they signal each 









other, or, as Halley so elegantly puts it, 



Drawing on Sirk’s cinematographic 
techniques and art direction, 
Haynes also shows what Sirk 
could not. Due to rules set by the 
Production Code of America 
(PCA), during Sirk’s heyday it was 
forbidden to represent interracial 
desire. Here wealthy housewife 
Cathy Whitaker (Julianne Moore) 
begins to fall for her gardener, 
Raymond Deagan (Dennis 
Haysbert)... 



... while her husband, Frank 
(Dennis Quaid), has secrets of his 
own. Like interracial desire, 
homosexuality was considered 
’’obscene” by the PCA. Note the 
similarity to the promotional poster 
for All That Heaven Allows. 


“they can be flashed as signs of each other in a 
discourse that operates so smoothly it can remain 
virtually silent. ”[i] [open endnotes in new window] 

Certainly the scene I opened with draws on this “flashing” 
method, with the sign of racial discrimination drawing our 
attention to the “silent” yet pressing theme of Frank’s 
homosexuality. Following Halley’s insight, this essay examines 
the effects of this conflation in two films, Far from Heaven and 
Transamerica, and looks at the ways in which representations of 
race and sexuality are mapped as contiguous and interlocking 
discourses. 

In both of these films, the central characters—Cathy and Frank 
Whitaker (Julianne Moore and Dennis Quaid) in Far from 
Heaven, and Bree Osbourne (Felicity Huffman) in 
Transamerica—are not particularly queer under the rubric of 
contemporary queer theory, meaning that these characters 
occupy relatively identifiable positions of “otherness.” Far from 
Heaven’s representations of homosexuality and interracial desire 
and Transamerica’s representations of transsexuality are based 
on fairly normative conceptions of these identities and 
categories, recognizable to most viewers and, especially in 
Transamerica, rather stereotypical. These characters are also 
presented as engaged in personal quests. They are not interested 
in exploring the politics of their otherness, they do not question 
the foundation of the dominant society that designates their 
otherness, and they are not interested in occupying the margins 
of intelligibility. 

However, central to my argument is that these characters 
actually do come to be “queered” by the directors’ deliberate 
flashing of racial otherness within the diegesis. Through the use 
of racial difference as an overriding analogical discourse—in 
both films the message is that to be white and of a sexual 
minority is like being a member of a racial minority—these 
(white) characters’ struggles are framed as contributing to a 
queer political project connected to, yet differentiated from, the 
Civil Rights and other racial equality movements. 

In these films, images of “racial others” are imbued with a 
legitimating and explanatory power, so that their presence 
signifies concepts such as equal rights, marginality, righteous 
struggle, and pride, lending the legitimacy attached to race- 
specific civil rights to representations of sexual minorities. As in 
my opening example, this is another way of saying that racial 
struggle signals and frames white non-normativity, giving the 
films’ presentations of (white) GLBT issues a political and 
collective spin which is not obvious on the level of the films’ 
narratives. Black power discourse can be retrospectively viewed 










Throughout the film, the themes of 
homosexuality and racial 
difference comment on each other. 
Mostly, this interconnection is 
hinted at on the level of dialogue 
and mise-en-scene. At their annual 
company party, Cathy listens in on 
a conversation ... 



... about school desegregation. 
The man on the left claims that 
there will be no violence in 
Hartford, because, as he absurdly 
declares, “There’re no negroes!” 



Pan to the waitstaff in the 
background—a medium close-up 
of the waiter’s face. It is clear he 


as “queer” by the ways in which it challenges the dominant white 
society’s conception of blackness. To paraphrase Richard Dyer, 
queer theory turns negativity on its head,[2]_which is precisely 
what the discourses of civil rights and black power attempt to do, 
and it was a political move from which queer theory has 
borrowed heavily. 

In the films under analysis, this analogical equation elevates the 
white characters’ personal struggles to the level of (queer) 
political discourse. Throughout this essay I will give several 
examples of this analogical dynamic in action. Yet the problem 
with the use of this analogy, I argue, is that the vast majority of 
films that depend on racial difference as an explanatory 
discourse towards framing sexuality “fail to return the symbolic 
debt”[3]_owed to the black liberation struggle, which much of 
queer discourse takes its cue from. To return this symbolic debt 
would mean to confront the racial assumptions of cinema itself, 
for as Dyer correctly points out, cinema has a fortiori privileged 
constructions of whiteness both on the levels of narrative and 
technique.[4 \_Farfrom Heaven and Transamerica do not 
successfully confront the implicit whiteness of U.S. cinema. In 
those films, in order to focus on the white characters’ struggles 
with non-normative identities and desires, the initial invocations 
of Civil Rights and racial difference rhetoric in general are 
pushed into the films’ margins after they are no longer “useful” as 
analogical tools. This becomes particularly obvious in the films’ 
conclusions, which I discuss later. Both films end up elevating a 
“queer” project and frame this project as a white struggle, and 
thus seem to be unwilling or unable to move beyond a “history of 
white vision” [sj.even when they seemingly expose the 
inconsistencies embedded within the concept of whiteness itself. 

Far from Heaven 

The more self-aware of the two films under analysis is Haynes’ 
Far from Heaven, which is the first Hollywood production by 
this pioneer of the New Queer Cinema movement. [6]_This film 
has garnered much scholarly attention for its masterful 
reworking of 1950s Sirkian melodrama both on thematic and 
formal levels. With the exception of Sharon Willis’ thorough 
analysis of the film, however, critics have barely scratched the 
surface in regards to the film’s complex interweaving of race and 
sexuality discourses. [7].Willis argues that in Far from Heaven, 
the 


“transformation of the sexual from a familial to a 
social issue, from a private to a public question, 
depends heavily on the parallels this film establishes 
with racial difference.”[8] 





overhears this comment, yet 
continues to serve the guests. 



The camera then focuses on 
Frank, drunk and belligerent. 
Referring to his wife’s beautiful 
appearance, he insults her by 
pronouncing, “It’s all smoke and 
mirrors!” 



The discourse of racial strife 
comments on Frank’s narrative. 
Since his homosexuality was 
previously established, Frank, like 
the black waiter, is simultaneously 
present and invisible. The party 
guests would never imagine that a 
gay man mingles among them—in 
fact, one of their very own! 


While I agree with this statement, Willis limits her analysis to the 
ways in which sexuality and racial difference discourses structure 
the socially defined limits of desire. I contend that it is crucial to 
the reading of this film that these limits of desire are not only 
based in social convention, but they are also explicitly addressed 
in law. 

The miscegenation analogy 

In 1957 marriage and sexual relations in general between blacks 
and whites were illegal in several states (mostly southern) and 
socially condemned across the entire country. It wasn’t until the 
1967 Supreme Court case Loving v. Virginia that all laws barring 
interracial marriage of any kind were uniformly declared 
unconstitutional. Likewise, in 1957 homosexual sex was criminal 
and homosexuality listed as a psychiatric disorder. 
Homosexuality was de-pathologized in 1973, and it wasn’t until 
2003 ( Lawrence v. Texas ) that homosexual sex was finally and 
unambiguously decriminalized in federal law. 

In the context of 1950s conceptions of both social deviance and 
matters of law, then, the desires displayed in Far from Heaven 
share a kind of family resemblance, underscored by Haynes’ 
positioning of same-sex desire and interracial desire as occurring 
simultaneously within one family. Haynes suggests a kinship tie 
between them. In my thinking about this kinship tie, I draw on 
Siobhan Somerville’s Queering the Color Line, where she argues 
that 


“the formation of notions of heterosexuality and 
homosexuality emerged in the United States through 
(and not merely parallel to) a discourse saturated 
with assumptions about the racialization of 
bodies.”[9] 

In 1894 the U.S. Supreme Court institutionalized racial 
segregation with the Plessy v. Ferguson ruling, formally 
restricting the borders between black and white bodies in post- 
Reconstruction United States. Somerville ingeniously links 
Plessy to the writings of U.S. and British sexologists who were 
publishing their material at the same time as racial segregation 
became institutionalized. These sexologists produced the terms 
by which one’s sexual object choice came to define a (white) 
individual’s normality or abnormality; they deemed both same- 
sex and non-white object choices as pathological.[10] 
Furthermore, less than one year after Plessy, Oscar Wilde’s court 
case generated new practices and world-views regarding 
homosexuality. In effect, as renewed objects of legalistic and 
scientific surveillance, both “homosexual desire and interracial 
desire became linked as ‘unnatural’ sexual desires.”[n] 





The film conflates the twin themes 
of racial difference and 
homosexuality in various ways 
throughout. In the Whitakers’ 
bedroom, Frank watches 
television... 



... where we see a piece of 
documentary footage: President 
Eisenhower addressing the nation 
over the violent protests unleashed 
in response to school integration in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 



But Cathy is not listening. She 
interrupts the broadcast to ask 
Frank about his visits to his 
psychiatrist, a specialist in treating 


It should be noted that the segregation and miscegenation laws 
that both pre- and post-date Plessy refer to the racial “mixing” of 
whites with non-white people, and were generally applied 
towards the prohibition of black/white reproductive and social 
relations. These laws certainly did not pertain to sexual or social 
relations among non-white peoples (for example, black/native, 
native/latino, and so forth.) Also, the application of these laws 
varied from region to region, with the strictest and longest 
enforcement occurring in the Southern region of the U.S., while 
the north and west varied in terms of the kinds of racial 
populations that inhabited these regions and the actual passing 
and enforcement of race-based laws. For example, most middle 
and western states repealed anti-miscegenation laws in the late 
1950s and 1960s prior to Loving, and in fact Connecticut, where 
Far from Heaven is set, never even had an anti-miscegenation 
law. 

This does not mean, however, that Cathy’s and Raymond’s 
doomed relationship does not comment on 1950s legal discourse, 
for issues like school segregation and the lack of civil rights laws 
are certainly shown as contributing to the forces that separate 
them. Perhaps the film’s refusal to imagine Cathy and Raymond 
starting over elsewhere, which, from a realist angle, could be a 
possible narrative trajectory, comments not so much on 
interracial marriage laws as it does on queerness. For, as I will 
argue later, through the analogical equation I described earlier, 
Haynes constructs Cathy’s and Raymond’s relationship as queer. 

The legal scholar Kimberle Crenshaw, one of the first to develop a 
sustained theory of intersectionality, points out that in most anti- 
discrimination lawsuits U.S. courts have a hard time conceiving 
of multiple identities, so that discrimination must be shown to be 
based on a single category of identification: either race or sex, for 
example.[i2].This stems from the court’s interest in regulating 
identity into discrete categories, yet the irony is that it is precisely 
the law’s dependence on analogical thinking that has shaped 
intersectional discourses in the first place; as Halley writes, 

“analogies are... deeply ingrained in the logics of 

American adjudication.”[i3] 

One of the most persistent of these analogies is the link between 
homosexuality and interracial marriage, commonly referred to as 
“the miscegenation analogy.” Somerville explains: 

"In legal argumentation, the miscegenation analogy is 

often used in ways that conflate two comparisons: 

first, between certain types of historically prohibited 









homosexuality. 



Again, racial difference signals 
Frank’s homosexuality, setting a 
parallel between these discourses. 
Here he tells Cathy that what he 
discusses with his doctor is 
private... 



... and she says she understands. 
Note the use of mirrors in this 
scene. The “mirroring” technique 
occurs several times and is a 
visual clue as to the parallels the 
film draws between interracial 
romance and homosexuality. 


sexual acts (e.g. sex between two people of the same 
sex is like sex between two people of different races); 
and second, between two types of historically 
prohibited forms of marriage (e.g. same sex marriage 
is like interracial marriage). Because both involve the 
use of identity to determine the legality or criminality 
of a relationship between two consenting adults, these 
two comparisons tend to be collapsed under the 
single label of the miscegenation analogy."[i4] 

This formulation holds that homosexuality is like interracial 
desire. Some scholars also call this intersectional rhetoric in 
general “like race argumentation.”[i5]_Thus the U.S. legal system 
attempts to “secure” identity through formalizing the categories 
of identity, yet at the same time undercuts such certainty by 
linking and conflating identities across race, gender, and 
sexuality determinants on the level of analogical discourse. 

“Expert discourse” and popular culture have always informed 
each other, and this long-standing “miscegenation analogy” takes 
on various forms—explicit and implicit—in cinematic 
representations. Historically illegal and socially unacceptable, 
homosexuality and white/black interracial desire fell into the 
purview of “public morality,” and thus public representations of 
both were relegated to the category of obscenity (literally, off 
stage.) This obscene classification was reflected in The 
Production Code, the U.S. movie industry’s guidelines for 
ensuring the “wholesomeness” and “high moral standard” of film 
production. Codified in 1930 and enforced through the 1950s and 
arguably into the 1960s, the PCA, as it was known, listed both 
“miscegenation” and “sex perversion” (i.e. homosexuality) as two 
kinds of representations banned under the heading “Sex,” along 
with adultery, rape, child pornography, prostitution, and 
venereal disease. While PCA guidelines were not exactly law, they 
functioned in a similarly prohibitionary manner, as the PCA 
scrutinized and censored Hollywood films. Haynes, whose film 
cites 1950s Sirkian melodrama that was under the direct and 
indirect power of the PCA, structures Far from Heaven on the 
discursive interconnections between sexuality, race, and desire 
that the PCA itself did not analyze but nonetheless treated as a 
matter of common knowledge. 

What all of this goes to show is that in Far from Heaven, Haynes 
assumes the dissemination of this conflational discourse into the 
larger cultural landscape and U.S. spectators’ seemingly 
unconscious acceptance of it. In other words, Haynes did not 
have to stretch very far to forge a kinship link between Cathy’s 
and Frank’s seemingly separate struggles. The connection 
between homosexuality and miscegenation was already 
embedded in the U.S. psyche in terms of law and in its 
manifestation in the history of cinematic representation. 







Yet Cathy’s desire for Raymond 
becomes a public affair. Cathy and 
Raymond always meet in public 
places, or outdoors. 



These are places where others see 
them, like at the art show ... 



... where Cathy runs into Raymond 
and where he has come with his 
daughter... 


Beyond the specificity of the miscegenation analogy in cinematic 
and legal terms, furthermore, Haynes’ conflation also draws on a 
more general link between race, bodies, and sexuality. As Dyer 
points out, “[a]ll concepts of race are always concepts of the body 
and also of heterosexuality,” meaning that the anxiety that fuels 
both racial difference rhetoric and heteronormativity is the same: 
that because the body is the site of reproduction, it must be 
contained and controlled so as to reproduce the power structure 
that privileges both whiteness and heterosexuality.[i6]_ This also 
explains the atmosphere of psychological anxiety in Far from 
Heaven that connects the Whitakers’ “deviant” desires: both 
kinds of desire threaten the Whitakers’ own place within this 
structure of privilege. 

“Queerness” and its double significance 

Within the framework of 1950s United States in which the film is 
set, both Cathy’s and Frank’s desires would be considered 
“queer.” This definition of queer “is an historically bounded 
notion”[i7]_and refers to people whose sexual object choices, in 
the eyes of the heterosexual majority, rendered them as ill, 
deviant, degenerate, and so forth. Certainly homosexuality and 
interracial desire (but especially coming from the direction of 
white womanhood, as it does in Far from Heaven ) constituted 
this historical definition. “Queer” was the embodiment of 
deviance precisely because it was perceived as a threat to white, 
heterosexual privilege and thus needed to be regulated by means 
of all kinds of legal and social mechanisms. 

However, writing and directing a 1950s period piece in the year 
2002, Haynes sets these representations of “historical queers” 
within a contemporary cultural framework in which the term 
“queer” has been re-appropriated. Haynes, who is well versed in 
current queer theory, [i8]_is fully aware that in today’s discourse 
“queer” points instead to a particular political and theoretical 
project in which the very idea of deviance has been resignified, so 
that queer “challenges the assumption” that the associations 
attached to historically queer identities 


“are in fact negative—thus immorality may be a 
challenge to repressive morality, deviance a rejection 
of the straight and thus narrow, and what is 
considered sordid and disgusting may in fact be 
exciting, risky, a life lived to the full on the edge.”[19] 








Outside Eagan’s restaurant... 



... as they are going in .... 


Furthermore, actively to “queer” something (such as to “queer 
representation”) means to expose identity markers we take for 
granted as in fact unpredictable, culturally relative, and 
constantly fluctuating. 

The temporal disjunction between the film’s setting and the year 
it was written and produced gives the function of “queer” in Far 
from Heaven a double significance, and as I will discuss below, 
the interconnections between the historical idea of queer and a 
queer political project are “illuminated” through the mediating 
influence of racial difference discourse, in this particular film, 
through linking sexuality to the discourse of racial segregation 
policy. 

Go to page 2 
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... and on Main Street. 
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Frank inhabits more anonymous 
spaces, semi-private and dark, like 
at the movie theater... 



... the underground bar... 



... and hotel rooms. 


The flashing method: 
in the Whitakers bedroom 

For at least three-quarters of Far from Heaven, the central discourses of 
racial difference and homosexuality are presented as contrapuntal, linked 
by a seemingly loose kinship tie. That is, these discourses are contingent 
and touch upon each other in subtle ways, as for example in a scene that 
occurs in the Whitakers’ bedroom fairly early in the film. Cathy sits at the 
mirror brushing her hair while Frank watches television. Cathy asks Frank 
about his visits to Dr. Bowman, the psychiatrist Frank sees after his arrest 
for “lewd behavior.” That Frank’s sexuality requires his interpellation by 
both law enforcement and psychiatry establishes the official “deviance” 
attributed to his desires and, by extension, to his identity. What makes 
this scene significant is the television that remains on in the background. 
The broadcast is historically specific to 1957. It is a speech by President 
Eisenhower, addressing the nation over the recent and violent struggle to 
integrate Little Rock Central High School, an event that will, of course, 
later prove to be a central feature of the company party scene. This 
discourse of racial struggle in confrontation with state institutions 
mediates the Whitakers’ attempt at conversation centered on Frank’s 
encounters with the state apparatus. Frank, however, rebuffs Cathy’s 
attempts to draw him out, and what is not being directly discussed but 
only danced around—Frank’s sexuality, Cathy’s marital unhappiness— 
becomes the central concern for both characters and therefore for the 
audience. 

Eisenhower’s speech quickly turns into incoherent background noise, 
passed over in favor of a focus on the dissolution of the Whitakers’ 
“proper” marriage. In fact, the documentary footage is shown for only a 
split second and can be easily missed by the audience. This points to ways 
in which the film links race and sexuality discourses in a nearly 
imperceptible manner through a carefully constructed mise-en-scene, yet 
this “flashing” method is nevertheless extremely effective. To make the 
connection between “racial others” and “sexual others” requires only the 
quickest and subtlest of cues, as the existence of this intersectional 
discourse is already firmly established within the U.S. collective 
consciousness. 

This television scene also establishes Frank’s struggle as “private” and 
Cathy’s as “public” as well as the ways that the film’s central conflation 
also complicates this binary. After rebuffing Cathy, Frank attempts to 
explain himself: 


“Cathleen, what I discuss with this doctor. It’s private. That’s— 
part of it. I’m sorry.” 










Yet by conflating homosexuality 
with racial difference and racial 
strife, the film subtly gives a public 
and political spin to Frank’s 
narrative. The pool scene has an 
important role in establishing this. 



The Whitakers travel to Miami in 
an attempt to salvage their 
marriage. 



Yet after the dance with Cathy, 
Frank exchanges a meaningful 
glance with a handsome young 
man. Note the black waiter in the 
background, resonant of the 
company party scene. 


The racial strife shown on television, however, represents public 
discourse. Similarly, Cathy and Raymond are almost always shown 
meeting in public and outdoor spaces: they meet outside their respective 
homes, at an art gallery, on Main Street. In contrast, Frank’s encounters 
with other men occur in dark, semi-anonymous, more private spaces: an 
underground bar, a dark cinema, his office at night, hotel rooms. 

That Cathy and Raymond never consummate their attraction is perhaps 
due to the “publicity” surrounding their friendship, for the society (white 
and black) at large witnesses them together and does everything in its 
power to keep the two apart. Frank’s ultimate move away from his family 
to pursue a relationship with a man is due as much to his race and class 
status, as well as his ability to appear straight, as it is to the private and 
secretive ways he is able to carry on his affairs. As long as Frank can evade 
the police and public notice, he is able to slide under the radar, while 
Cathy and Raymond cannot hide their difference. This is another way of 
framing racial difference discourse as the “visible” face of deviance, which 
comments on the seemingly more elusive and hidden matter of Frank’s 
sexual identity. The condemnation Cathy and Raymond experience within 
their communities could be extended to Frank if his homosexuality was 
only visible to the public eye. Thus this equation quietly suggests a 
potentially public and political aspect to Frank’s narrative, hinted at in the 
juxtaposition of political/public TV images of racial conflict with the 
psychological/private matter of sexual identity. 

Mirrored oppressions: the pool scene 

The pool scene, which occurs towards the end of the film, is one of the 
most crucial scenes of the entire film because it is precisely at this point 
when representations of homosexuality and racial segregation become so 
obviously, so visually fused, and thus it serves as an excellent illustration 
of the dynamics of conflation that structure Far from Heaven as a whole. 
This scene is placed in a particular locale: Miami. It's a place whose gay 
subtext is not lost on those “in the know”; and as a city located in the 
southern United States, segregation was strictly enforced there in 1957. 

At this point in the narrative Frank and Cathy are on holiday in Miami in 
an attempt to patch up their rocky marriage.Yet when the scene I will 
describe opens, the audience has already registered a covert look of 
interest pass between Frank and a handsome “blond boy” [20] [open 
endnotes in new window! in the previous scene, although the two have not 
spoken. Cathy sits poolside, while: 

"FRANK is just finishing some laps at the shallow end to catch 
his breath. He sits down on a step, still half-submerged...He 
notices something at the other end of the pool. A few members 
of the blond family are just coming out.. .The pretty son doesn’t 
seem to be among them. FRANK stands, stretches. He steps 
out of the water and reaches for his towel just as a small black 
boy, age four or five, goes skipping past him into the first step 
of the pool."[21] 

The young boy’s father runs to him and loudly remonstrates him in front 
of all the white guests: 










The next day at the pool, Frank 
looks around for a glimpse of the 
blond boy ... 



... but is interrupted by the 
appearance a small boy. 


“Now what did I tell you about going in that pool? You know 
you’re not allowed in there!" 

The boy is taken away crying, and although he only made it to the first 
step, within moments the pool empties. The tense atmosphere is further 
enhanced by a nearly hysterical white mother ordering her daughter out of 
the pool: "But why?" the daughter asks, and her mother responds, 
"Because I said so."[22] 

Implicitly, this scenario illustrates white Americans’ fear of black bodies, 
bodies that for whites symbolize “contamination”; and “contamination” in 
turn signifies the underlying fear of miscegenation. The camera moves 
between Cathy’s point-of-view looking out at the pool, and then the 
camera turns and focuses directly on Cathy so that she becomes the object 
of the gaze. Her eyes remain half-hidden behind sunglasses, which act as 
shield and mirror. As the unfolding action is miniaturized and reflected— 
indeed, doubled—on Cathy’s lenses, the message is that this drama turns 
back on Cathy, illustrating in a rather didactic manner the futility of her 
desire for Raymond, a black man. The emphasis on parenting here, with a 
black father and white mother “saving” and disciplining their respective 
children, further emphasizes the undercurrent of segregation as policing 
the boundaries of racial reproduction. 



The child wades into the first step The boy is reprimanded by his 
of the pool. In 1957, segregation father—a waiter, of course, 

was strictly enforced in Florida. 



A series of shots show the pool 
gradually emptying ... 


The issue of ’’contamination” is 
made clear in this overhead shot. 
So is the utter futility of Cathy’s 
desire for Raymond. 


The scene then returns to a focus on Frank. In the midst of this moment of 
segregation in action, Frank spots the blond boy. When the turmoil 
produced by the act of racial “transgression” begins to calm down, the 








Cathy watches the unfolding 
drama. Her sunglasses are the 
same ones she wore when she 
broke off her friendship with 
Raymond. A subsequent close up 
of her with sunglasses is another 
mirroring shot, indicating that this 
in another moment in the film 
drawing a parallel between 
interracial romance and 
homosexuality. 



And it is precisely at this moment 
when Frank catches sight of his 
object of desire. As he offers to 
fetch Cathy’s book in the hotel 
room ... 



...the camera swings to take the 
blond boy’s point-of-view. He 
watches Frank enter the hotel and 


camera swings in an abrupt manner to take Frank’s point-of-view. We get 
a close-up of Frank’s gaze, which shifts from watching the body of the 
black child to that of the blond teenager, suggesting that Frank filters his 
desire through the fear and confusion of the situation at hand. At this 
point Frank offers to go back to the hotel room to fetch Cathy’s book, and 
while looking at himself in the bathroom mirror he feels a presence behind 
him. Frank sees “blond boy” reflected in the mirror and it is noteworthy 
that they are wearing the same outfit: bathing trunks and white robes. 
Frank’s look registers surprise, guilt, and desire all at once, and as the 
young man slowly moves his hand inside his robe and down to his crotch, 
Frank turns towards him as if hypnotized. The scene ends rather abruptly 
here but the audience is well trained and can imagine the rest. 

Thus Frank takes his cue from the initial site of transgression, discomfort, 
and fear, which on a meta-level represents the Civil Rights struggle’s 
fuelling of other, primarily white liberationist struggles, such as the gay 
rights movement. I suggest that Haynes actually appropriates elements of 
black struggle in depicting Frank’s sexual liberation, for the relationship 
with the blond boy initiated in this scene will later lead to Frank’s “coming 
out.” This scene also directly parallels the bedroom scene, for in that one 
too segregation policy is invoked yet quickly displaced into a focus on the 
white characters’ struggles with non-normative desires. Also like the 
bedroom scene, it shows segregation as the public face (outside at the 
pool) of the private discourse of sexuality (inside the dim hotel room), 
again politicizing the theme of homosexuality through analogy. 

I think Haynes’ ultimate point in this scene is to make the audience aware 
of the interconnections in the production of “otherness.” To accomplish 
this, Haynes draws primarily on racial difference discourse. That is, he 
emphasizes blackness and whiteness as opposites, thereby making 
cinematically visible the dynamics of racial difference as a mode of white 
supremacy. By pointing to whiteness as dependent upon blackness for 
definition and power, and by making so obvious the fear mechanism 
embedded within this structure, the film marks whiteness as strange. This 
is particularly significant because usually whiteness operates invisibly as 
“the norm” within U.S. cinema. 

Through cross-cutting, the scene then maps homosexual desire into a 
racial difference framework, a move that becomes obvious when the 
camera, just having focused on the black boy’s body, turns to focus on 
Frank’s and the blond boy’s matching white robes, white bodies 
underneath, framed by the pale pink hotel interior. The screenplay even 
describes the blond boy’s “lithe, white body squeezed into pale orange 
swim trunks.”[23].This rendering of whiteness as strange is thus realized 
visually by focusing on the sameness of Frank’s and the blond boy’s dress, 
race, and gender, and underscored by the play with mirrors in this scene, 
as the two men’s eyes do not meet directly but on the mirror’s surface. 
They are, in a sense, mirror images of one another, and this use of 
reflection as a visual device links back to the image of Cathy’s sunglasses. 
White audiences might have only paid attention to the sameness of 
gender, and not to Frank’s and the blond boy’s sameness of racial 
markers, if they hadn’t just witnessed, via Cathy’s point-of-view, the 






follows Frank. 



Again from the youth's point-of- 
view, the blond boy catches 
Frank’s eye in the bathroom mirror. 
Reflections and refractions abound 
in this film. 


intense reaction to a violation of segregation policy, that is, to whiteness as 
juridical power. The deployment of refraction and reflection in this scene 
therefore renders cinema’s “white vision” momentarily perceptible. 

Haynes is making whiteness strange by calling attention to its 
construction, by making what normally operates as invisible visible. 

This process of making strange by making visible the underlying racial 
vision embedded within cinema is initiated in the spectacle of racial 
difference and culminates in the spectacle of same-race, same-sex desire. 
This particular trajectory—the flashing of racial otherness as the first step 
in “queering” representation—is repeated again and again not just in Far 
from Heaven but in many U.S. films that depend on intersectionality as a 
method for making (sexual) oppression intelligible to mainstream 
audiences. The presentation of racial segregation as a construct of white 
power legitimizes the presentation of compulsive heterosexuality as a 
different form of oppression. They reflect one another in their 
constructedness, yet as I will discuss later in this essay, Haynes’ use of this 
dynamic nonetheless participates in the project of perpetuating “white 
vision” as central in the film. While Haynes does fleetingly expose this 
“way of seeing,” the film fails to overcome the power of this vision, for it 
does not offer an alternative. 

Go to page 3 
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Frank turns, fear and desire written 
on his face. The relationship with 
the blond boy initiated in this scene 
will later lead to Frank’s “coming 
out.” Seeing racial segregation in 
action seems to have stirred Frank 
into coming to terms with his own 
identity. 


















JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Queering “conning out” 



It is from the pool scene forward that race and sexuality are much more 
closely intertwined within the film, culminating in one important scene in 
which Haynes maps the traditional gay “coming out” narrative onto 
Cathy’s experience of interracial desire. This occurs when she reveals her 
desire for Raymond to her friend Eleanor (Patricia Clarkson). In this 
scene, Cathy first tells Eleanor about Frank’s homosexuality, and in this 
context Cathy’s dialogue obliquely references both the language of the 
closet and of racial markers: 


Back home, Frank finally comes 
out to himself and tells Cathy he 
has fallen in love with someone 
(the blond boy.) Note the blue light 
surrounding him. 



In response to Frank’s tearful 
confession, a wooden Cathy brings 
up the issue of divorce. 


“The endless secrecy. Our entire lives just—shut in the dark.” 

She then proceeds to admit her feelings for Raymond, and this 
continuation of the scene follows to the letter the typical “coming out” 
narrative form: having hidden her non-normative desires, Cathy feels 
compelled to confess “the truth” to someone, coupled with the attendant 
hope for the other’s acceptance and fear of rejection. Eleanor displays 
much more receptivity and understanding when Cathy reveals Frank’s 
homosexuality, but Cathy is soundly rejected by Eleanor regarding the 
issue of Raymond. f24l fopen endnotes in new window] Furthermore. 
Frank’s own coming out eventually leads him to leave Cathy for the blond 
boy, while Raymond leaves town and also leaves Cathy behind. Thus at the 
point in the film when the kinship tie between interracial and homosexual 
desire has become so deeply conflated that the discourses are nearly 
indistinguishable, everything falls apart for Cathy. 

The two instances of “coming out” in Far from Heaven produce different 
narrative trajectories, and the mediating factor of racial difference 
accounts for these divergent outcomes. This difference in outcome is 
based in the notion of visibility—racial difference cannot usually be 
hidden. The film communicates that heterosexual, interracial desire could, 
in a sense, be seen as even more “queer” than homosexuality, at least in 
the context of queerness as visible deviance. 



The scene then dissolves into this 


This “queerness” might explain the film’s insistence that Cathy and 
Raymond have no place or space to escape to, which, as I pointed out 
earlier, is not socially and historically accurate. The failure of this 
coupling, then, has a specific function within the terms of this 
melodramatic filmic world. 

Frank’s more traditional “coming out” demonstrates the positive power of 
this narrative: something hidden is made visible; the secret is revealed in 
the moment of utterance; and such revelation holds the power to enact 
change in the individual and the world. Yet that same power to enact 
change is often denied to those kinds of queer and non-normative 







one, in which Cathy finally confides 
in her friend, Eleanor (Patricia 
Clarkson) about Frank. Eleanor 
responds: “Who would have 
imagined — Frank!?” 



But Cathy has her own “coming 
out” to do. She begins to talk about 
her feelings for Raymond. Notice a 
touch of the blue that surrounded 
Frank now bathes half of Cathy’s 
face. 



With this new information, Eleanor 
turns away in disgust... 



... and completely rejects Cathy. 
With Eleanor’s differing reactions, 
interracial desire is shown as more 


identities where there is no escape from visibility, where there is no 
possibility to choose revelation or concealment, where the interpellation of 
the subject precludes his or her ability to narrate her own identity or 
express her own will.[25]_This does not mean that there were no visibly 
out “queers” in 1950s United States. The function of the obviously gay art 
dealer Farnsworth is to demonstrate that gay men, rendered visible 
through stereotypically effete mannerisms, did indeed exist and even, in a 
limited way, prosper at this time. That Frank seeks sex in a cinema and a 
bar also points to the existence of an underground community. Yet there is 
no visible existence within this filmic world where interracial romance 
seems even a remote possibility, so that within this world the potential 
coupling of Cathy and Raymond exists at the very margins of 
intelligibility, thus occupying the “queer” space of the film. 

In Far from Heaven, then, a critique of the “coming out” narrative 
surfaces when applied to straight, interracial desire, not homosexual 
desire, revealing that this narrative is not exclusively gay nor does it 
operate positively for certain queer identities. Racial difference discourse 
allows for the “making strange” of this foundational gay narrative to 
emerge on the visible plane of the film. In other words, through the 
presentation of interracial desire as queer, Haynes ingeniously “queers” 
the very narrative that gay politics stages as “ground zero in the project of 
articulating an ‘epistemology’ of sexuality.’”[26] In complicating the 
"coming" out discourse in this way, Haynes stages a meeting between the 
"historical queer" and the contemporary "queer project," for a queer 
project, in contrast to a gay one, insists on undermining and questioning 
what has come to seem foundational and universal. 

Far from Heaven’s white lens 

While Far from Heaven adds the layer of racial difference to the class 
conflict central to Sirk’s All That Heaven Allows (1955), it also reveals that 
when representing desire and romance, racial difference actually eclipses 
class difference. Haynes’ film demonstrates that Raymond’s status as a 
black man, not as a gardener, is what makes his friendship with Cathy so 
scandalous. He is simply “The Negro” to the white people within the filmic 
world. For them, he has no name, no occupation, he is only the color of his 
skin and all the associations white people attach to that skin. For those 
familiar with both All That Heaven Allows and Imitation of Life (1959), 
Raymond is a composite figure. In his role as gardener he is an echo of All 
That Heaven Allows ' Ron Kirby, and in his role as caring, single black 
parent (in fact, he is shown as the only caring parent in the entire film), he 
is Imitation of Life's nurturing and self-sacrificing maid Annie Johnson. I 
think that this representation of Raymond as an avatar of previous 
representations of melodramatic “others” draws him less as a developed 
character and more as a kind of cinematic prop that allows for his 
“queering” function within the film to become apparent. As such, 

Raymond is less realistically fashioned than Cathy and Frank, and the 
film’s point-of-view fails to challenge the white vision of Raymond. 

White womanhood is the site of affect in this film; it is through Cathy’s 
character that we, the audience, experience Far from Heaven’s intense 
affect of longing and loss. In fact, both Whitakers are our sites of 
identification throughout the entire film. Despite the crucial role 





scandalous and more “queer” in 
terms of visible deviance than 
homosexuality. It is more 
incomprehensible within the film 
and occupies the “queer” space of 
the movie. 



Soon after, Raymond tells Cathy 
he’s moving to Baltimore. After the 
scandal of their friendship, no one 
will hire him anymore. 



Frank escapes with the blond boy. 



After Cathy’s and Raymond’s final 
farewell at the train station ... 


Raymond’s blackness performs in revealing the production of otherness, 
his lack of subjectivity is striking. According to Willis, 

“Raymond’s world is...even more invisible than the gay 

subculture, whose margins Frank haunts.”[27] 

Furthermore, Raymond’s character is not only a conglomeration of Sirkian 
others, but his appearances on-screen only relate to his position within 
Cathy’s world and as an object of Cathy’s desire: 

“[Raymond] is the one who stimulates the flow of Cathy’s 

speech and thought. ”[28] 

We are never given even a glimpse from Raymond’s point-of-view, yet he 
is the one who, in the end of the film, says he has been more or less run 
out of town, forced to move to a city he has never even been to. Thus the 
character whose visible blackness performs the symbolic work of 
“queering” both hetero- and homo- desire is literally “pushed off the fi l m’s 
map.”[29]_In other words, once the “racializing principle” has performed 
its cinematic “work” of queering representation, it fades into the margins 
and falls silent in the overarching conflational discourse. 

What I am arguing is that while racial difference and segregation policy 
perform important work in this film by structuring virtually all encounters 
between individuals across institutions of race, class, and sexuality, this 
discourse of racial difference ultimately becomes backdrop— 

Eisenhower’s speech as background noise, the black child in the pool, the 
complication of the “coming out” discourse in regards to interracial 
romance — queering desire by marking it as contingent through 
parallelism and intersectionality. While revealing the dynamics of white 
and heterosexual privilege, this focus simultaneously reproduces the logic 
of white supremacy by positioning white bodies as primary sites of 
identification and affiliation. 

In this context, the supposed subversiveness of Haynes’ queering of desire 
comes under question. If his cinematic queering relies on perpetuating 
racial power dynamics by deploying these dynamics mostly as props for 
framing white experience and understanding, how can this use of 
queerness and intersectionality claim real subversiveness? Dyer points 
out, 


“White discourse implacably reduces the non-white subject to 
being a function of the white subject, not allowing her/him 
space or autonomy, permitting neither the recognition of 
similarities nor the acceptance of differences except as a 
means for knowing the white self. ”[30], 

Thus the queering mechanism at play in Far from Heaven is in the final 
analysis a “white” mechanism. While this queering method does indeed 
expose fractures within white identity formation in terms of both racial 
affiliation and sexuality, it nevertheless positions white bodies as the 
medium through which all of this information is processed and disrupted 
While I would argue this trend runs throughout queer cinema, there are 
indeed film directors who directly take on cinema’s “white vision” and 
queer this vision from both a black (or, more generally, non-white) and 







... Cathy is left alone. Frank seems 
to have a space to escape to, but 
not she and Raymond. Note that 
throughout all of these stills, the 
Whitakers have been our main 
objects of identification. Far from 
Heaven never presents Raymond’s 
point-of-view, and at the end he 
exits the map of the film entirely, 
literally fading into the distance. 



Transamerica (2005), written and 
directed by newcomer Duncan 
Tucker... 


queer perspective simultaneously, although most of this film production 
happens within alternative, independent, and documentary film. 

Arguably, Jennie Livingston’s documentary, Paris is Burning (1990) 
examines questions of race, class, gender, and sexuality from a counter 
perspective, as do Marlon Riggs’ and Isaac Julien’s bodies of work. 

Establishing “white vision” as primary reasserts the status quo even if the 
status quo is shown to be fraught and splintered at its core. It could be 
argued that exposing the instability of whiteness actually strengthens its 
power. Thus it is seen to be a more self-reflexive, self-critical, and unstable 
identity and therefore critically engaged and fluid. Representations of 
blackness in the form of black characters in this film are quite 
undeveloped, and an examination of black identity formation does not 
exist at all. “Blackness” exists as a prop, and as a category of identity it 
does not possess its own movement or logic. In this way Far from Heaven, 
seemingly unintentionally, ends up undermining the potential of its own 
critique. It falls apart precisely on the mechanism it is so dependent on. 
[31IT0 Haynes, as to mainstream U.S. audiences, white non-normative 
sexuality is more “palatable” as a central site of identification, and this 
focus is achieved at the expense of a deep exploration into the politics and 
production of “racial otherness.” In Far from Heaven, flashing “racial 
otherness” as a product of white power is the stepping stone towards 
rendering the contours, construction, and problematics of “sexual 
otherness,” but it does only that. This trajectory stops short at turning 
back again to effectively question “whiteness” or “white vision” as the 
dominant filmic lens. 

Transamerica 

Far from Heaven’s depictions of the links between racial difference 
discourse and homosexuality are so self-consciously stylized as to seem 
almost “stiff,” a conscious move made to expose the constructed nature of 
difference in general. In Transamerica, the surprise hit from first-time 
writer/director Duncan Tucker, a similar conflation is made: in this case, 
racial difference both parallels and intersects in the presentation of 
“transsexuality,” although this conflation comes across less self¬ 
consciously than it does in Haynes’ film. Indeed, in Transamerica, this 
conflation seems so unconscious that I suggest that the film can be read as 
a counterpart to Far from Heaven in that it demonstrates that the link 
between “racial others” and “sexual others” is so deeply ingrained within 
U.S. culture that the presentation of “otherness” cannot be visually 
conceived of without recourse to the rhetoric of racial difference. 

In contrast to Far from Heaven, which is a film that depends heavily on 
costume, dialogue, and mise-en-scene to carry the narrative and 
communicate the subtlety of the film’s central conflation, Transamerica is 
a textbook example of the ways that “performance” shapes and moves 
filmic narrative. The opening scene is an almost classic study of gender 
performativity, where we watch the protagonist, Bree Osbourne, adorn 
herself in all the accoutrements of high femininity. However, much like 
Haynes, Tucker uses props and backdrops in which racial difference 
figures as the vehicle which contextualizes and politicizes what this 
performance means. 

































... features Felicity Huffman as 
Bree Osbourne, a transsexual 
woman. This image is from an 
instructional video Bree uses to 
teach her how to feminize the 
voice. 



She puts the stereo on to listen to 
a Zulu battle song performed by 
Miriam Mkeba. 



The battle 

The first thing we see is Bree training her vocal chords to a feminine pitch, 
immediately establishing her transsexuality, and in particular, her identity 
as a transsexual woman intent on “going stealth.” The diegetic soundtrack 
then takes over from Bree. She puts a record on the turntable, and 
significantly, it is the South African diva Miriam Makeba singing a 
traditional Zulu battle song. With music blaring, we watch Bree pack her 
pink handbag, into which she stuffs a copy of Civilizations of Black Africa 
by Jacques Maquet. Both the song and the book signify in such a way as to 
present Bree herself as a warrior going into battle. This is underscored by 
the scene’s focus on Bree’s dressing and make-up ritual. She is putting on 
her armor, readying herself to fight and win, and, like “Black Africa,” she 
is fighting the battle of the subjugated, the colonized. We quickly discover 
the nature of Bree’s battle, for cuts to Bree in a psychiatrist’s office are 
interspersed into her dressing ritual. She wants the psychiatrist to 
authorize her sex change surgery, and she is performing “woman” as best 
she can to win his approval. Furthermore, the quick shots of the walls of 
Bree’s home show them adorned with pictures and objects from “other” 
cultures. Images of black women with rows of neck rings, for example, are 
meant to parallel Bree’s own bodily transformations; as she speaks to the 
psychiatrist, she details all of the intensive cosmetic operations she has 
undergone to feminize her appearance. 



Before our first glimpse of Bree, we ... and then Bree, mimicking the 
see, reflected in the mirror, an voice training video. 

African artifact... 

Strangely, the shots of Bree applying her pink-tinted make-up, putting on 
all her pink clothes, slipping into her pink high heels, painting her nails 
pink, seem a kind of parody of feminine performance resonant not with 
transsexual self-presentation, but more with drag performance. This 
becomes especially apparent when she leaves her house and enters the 
world outside. Bree’s white and pink femininity contrasts sharply with the 
people she passes on the streets. The entire neighborhood, with the 
exception of Bree, is working class Hispanic. She looks like a drag queen 
up against this background, overdressed, hyper feminine, taller than 
everyone she passes on the street, although her neighbors don’t even bat 
an eye. Nevertheless the performance works for the (white) psychiatrist; 
he tells Bree that she looks “authentic.” 


She dresses herself for her own 
battle. 















Perhaps the fact that Bree is presented as less authentic, more gender 
queer against the backdrop of non-white people comments on the 
“otherness” attributed to both transsexuals and non-white people within 
the hegemonic rhetoric of white privilege and power. Her otherness within 
the larger cultural framework is rendered visible through the film’s 
analogical link between Bree’s identity and non-white people. In other 
words, to make the analogy clear to viewers, Bree must stand out in 
relation to other “others.” Simply presenting her as passing in the white 
world would fail to delineate Bree’s identity as subjugated, a political 
identity that requires racial difference rhetoric as well as a hint of civil 
rights and post-colonial rhetoric in order to send the “correct” message to 
the audience. 



Of course, Bree doesn’t forget to 


Bree is constantly juxtaposed to and takes an interest in people of color 
throughout the entire film. Not only does she lives in a Hispanic 
neighborhood in Los Angeles, but she washes dishes in a Mexican 
restaurant, and later in the film flirts with a Native American man. Her 
only friend is her therapist Margaret, a latina woman played by Cuban- 
American Elizabeth Pena. In a sense, Bree is framed by elements that 
signify “boutique multiculturalism,”[32] a kind of uncritical selection of 
objects and images of a variety of “racial others” whose display is meant to 
demonstrate Bree’s personal and political positions. I would certainly call 
this a form of cinematic “white vision.” These representations of “the 
racial other” within Transamerica come to signify something extra- 
diegetic related to the position of transsexuals in contemporary United 
States. The constant positioning of Bree up against this backdrop of racial 









pack Civilizations of Black Africa. 
The film clearly establishes a 
connection between transsexuality 
and “racial otherness.” 



Bree’s reflection in a photograph of 
women in neck rings is an obvious 
symbol of her own bodily 
transformations. 



Fully armored in pink, Bree heads 
to the psychiatrist’s office. Her pink 
femininity is almost parodic. 



Note Bree’s drag-like appearance 
among her Hispanic neighbors, her 
artifice to their naturalness. So 


difference operates analogically: the message is that to be transsexual and 
white is like being racially other. 

In this regard, a hint of Tucker’s motivations surfaced when he discussed 
with an interviewer some of the research he did while writing the 
screenplay: 

"I went out and met about a dozen-and-a-half transgender 
women. I was very secretive, especially with the ones who were 
stealth, whom I was the most interested in. I met a lot of them 
through friends of friends, and if I could gain enough trust, 
we'd usually arrange to meet in a restaurant. I'd get there and 
look around, asking myself, ‘OK, who's the transsexual?’ You 
don't say ‘tranny’ for the same reason you don't say ‘nigger.’" 

[33] 

This explicit reference to racial difference discourse, and the implicit link 
between transsexuality and blackness, seemingly emerges from nowhere, 
and moreover it is strange in the context of Tucker’s own comment. He 
begins by drawing on the notion of visibility, saying that the transsexuals 
he sought out were “stealth,” that is, passing as women and presumably 
invisible as transsexual. Yet he links this to the notion of seeing blackness, 
or bodies that are hyper-visible to white people, which is the opposite of 
stealth. Tucker’s comment does not make any sense, then, except on the 
level of discourse, for unconsciously Tucker is linking blackness and 
transsexuality along the axes of non-normativity and visibility. 

The concepts of “passing” and “stealth” in relation to identity and visibility 
have their antecedents in African American culture, based on the history 
of people of color passing as white for a variety of personal, professional, 
and legal reasons, including, in antebellum United States, the possibility 
of escaping enslavement. In this context, then, “passing” or “going stealth” 
as a fact and a discourse references both the issues of racial difference and 
miscegenation, although within the film this aspect of the analogy 
operates on an extremely subtle level. 

Transsexuals as “queer”: 
the discourse of pathology 

By linking transsexuality to both blackness and racial difference in 
general, Tucker draws on the same intersectional and analogical discourse 
as Haynes, yet Tucker positions transsexuality as the new, old“queer.” 
What I mean by this is that in our contemporary world transsexuality is 
defined by law and medicine as a mental illness and is therefore under the 
purview of “the experts.” In order to receive the medical treatment we see 
Bree undergoing in Transamerica, one must receive and accept the 
psychiatric diagnosis of “Gender Identity Disorder” (GID), although the 
psychiatrist in the film uses the terminology “Gender Dysphoria.” Not 
incidentally, GID was first included as a mental illness in the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM) just as homosexuality 
was taken out. What this means in legal terms is that one must accept a 
clinical diagnosis of mental illness in order to change one’s sex. The 
institutional forces of medicine and law control the parameters of the sex- 





much ’’multicultualism” is 
established in just minutes. 


change process and act as gatekeepers as to who counts as a “real” 
transsexual, and a “real” transsexual is by definition sick. 

Rather than basing GID on sexual object choice, which defined “the queer” 
of the 1950s, in this case the central issue is a person’s desire to change 
one’s own sex and thus one’s own body, and this becomes the basis for 
diagnosing or defining gender pathology in our contemporary era. In 
short, “the transsexual” has replaced “the homosexual” as medicine’s 
“other.” The film does show that there is a legal space for this form of 
“deviance” within the existing structure as long as one is willing to be 
labelled as “ill.” This is in contrast to the queer desires presented in Far 
from Heaven, desires that were seen as signs of illness and were illegal to 
act upon. 


Yet as Dorthe Troeften discusses in her dissertation Trans/acting Truths, 
one must adhere to a very narrow concept of transsexualism to receive the 
requisite medical treatment. Those whose identities and desires as “the 
opposite sex” most closely align with normative conceptions of femininity, 
masculinity, and heterosexuality more easily pass through the 
mechanisms of control. Therefore in terms of current radical queer 
theory, traditional transsexuality (the kind Tucker refers to in the 
interview I quoted above, and the kind of transsexual identity with which 
Bree is characterized) supports and reinforces a two-gender system and 
relies on the existing standards of gender roles and sexual normativity. 

[34].In other words, there is nothing “queer” about this kind of 
transsexuality, in the contemporary sense of “queer” as questioning and 
revaluing the foundational (gendered, sexual) narratives of the status quo. 
Thus the relation between a transsexual person and the medical 
establishment is based on a rather odd premise: the establishment initially 
Yet the psychiatrist compliments defines transsexuality as a (historically) queer identity, and then gives the 
Bree on her “authenticity.” transsexual treatment to smooth over that queerness, all the while 

requiring that person to maintain this “queer” label in the form of 
pathology. 



Bree is a traditional transsexual, and indeed in one scene, where Bree 
unwittingly stumbles into a transgender gathering that includes all kinds 
of gender queers, the film marks gender queer people (in this case, 
transsexuals who are not interested in passing or going stealth) as freaks. 
Within this economy, then, visual evidence of Bree’s “queerness” requires 
an external signifier, for, like Frank in Far from Heaven, in most 
instances she prefers to be simultaneously visible (as woman) and 
invisible (as trans). And again, racial difference discourse performs this 
queering role. 


Go to page 4 
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The psychiatrist represents the 
medical management and 
pathologization of transsexual 
people. 



Yet Bree herself pathologizes 
certain trans indentities. Here she 
stumbles unwittingly into a trans 
gathering ... 



The road trip: 

racial discourse in Transamerica 

Days before her scheduled sex change surgery, Bree, who used to be 
Stanley, discovers she has a teenaged son named Toby (Kevin Zegers), the 
result of a college fling. Forced by her therapist to face the fact of Toby’s 
existence—Margaret won’t sign the requisite paperwork until Bree comes 
to terms with this heretofore unknown dimension of her life, setting a new 
condition which, parenthetically, is unethical—Bree travels from her home 
in Los Angeles to New York to bail Toby out of jail, where he has been 
arrested on prostitution and drug charges. As Toby does not know that 
Stanley has become Bree, and the two have never met before, Bree does 
not reveal her identity to her son. She poses instead as a church lady who 
helps runaway teens. Bree offers to drive Toby back to his home in 
Kentucky, but he wants to move to Los Angeles to try his luck in the porn 
industry. After a series of misunderstandings and mishaps, Bree 
reluctantly agrees to drive Toby all the way to Los Angeles, determined, 
the whole trip, to maintain her church lady disguise. 

On the road trip, Bree and Toby first pass through the southern United 
States and then on through the Southwest. In the south, the gas stations 
and truck stops are populated by small-town white men, and Bree’s fear of 
being “read” is rendered obvious by her nervous gestures and self- 
consciousness at being watched. Interestingly, she is read while in this 
geographical zone but not by a white man. Sitting at a restaurant in 
Arkansas, a young black girl, looking backwards over her chair, stares 
openly at Bree and asks, ‘“Are you a girl or a boy?”’ Bree does not answer 
as the girl is admonished by her mother. Yet moments later we see Bree 
tearfully phoning Margaret, “An 8-year-old just read me!” she cries. [35] 
fopen endnotes in new window! Considering Tucker’s comment on the 
link between blackness and transsexuality, was the choice of casting a 
young African American girl in this scene purely accidental? For such an 
encounter reinforces the notion that Bree, who usually passes so 
successfully among whites, can be “seen” by a person whose visible 
blackness categorizes her as “other” within the dominant culture. Here the 
director plays with the concepts of visibility and stealth, blackness and 
transness, in an effort, it seems, to drive home to viewers that he thinks 
that the “otherness” attributed to transgender people establishes a kind of 
connective bond that bridges differences across and within heterogeneous, 
marginalized populations. This is, in a sense, a restaging of the opening 
scene, where Bree’s gender presentation is shown to be visually unstable 
against the contextualizing backdrop of people of color. 

In the Southwest, the locals presented are mostly latino and Native 
American. It is in this region that Bree, who in L.A. lives and works in a 











... while gender-queer is freakish. 



Although Bree’s son Toby (here he 
doesn’t know yet Bree is trans or 
that he is her son) seems to be 
enjoying himself—a queer among 
queers. 



Like she feels comfortable 
surrounded by African artifacts, 
Bree feels safe in non-white 
environments—in her 
neighborhood and .... 


predominantly latino environment, is portrayed as more relaxed, much 
less fearful of discovery and possibility of bodily harm. Thus on a cursory 
level the film communicates that the shared experience of marginalization 
itself is enough to convince Bree that as a transwoman she is in less 
danger in predominantly non-white areas of the United States, although 
the truth of this depiction is certainly questionable. On a discursive level 
the director relies on a “like race” argument, using “race” as a kind of 
pedagogical backdrop or an explanatory mise-en-scene, instructing the 
audience on the position of transsexual bodies in contemporary United 
States. 

That Bree both lives in and travels across the southwestern U.S. 
borderlands, and finds peace within environments in which the border 
between (white) United States and (brown) Mexico is fluid and loosely 
defined, seems to position Bree, through analogy, as on the borderlands of 
gender identity. On a discursive level this borderland subjectivity 
positions Bree as a kind of queer subject, when in fact she thinks of her sex 
change as the last step towards coming into the woman she has always 
been. Thus in this case the background of racial difference seems to insist 
on queering Bree’s identity, in a way forcing a queering of the subject even 
when this is not particularly relevant to the situation at hand. This 
uncritical or almost unconscious use of conflation ends up pitting the 
character’s own will, and even the way that the film marks Bree’s 
transsexuality as normative, against an intersectional rhetoric that 
positions her as neither here nor there, as a queer subject who 
nevertheless resists such interpellation. 

A pattern emerges when one looks at the use of “racial otherness” 
throughout the entire film. It is always non-white characters who seem to 
accept, or remain indifferent to, Bree’s transsexuality. The shots of Bree 
working in the Mexican restaurant where all her co-workers are latino 
depict her at ease in a friendly environment. The little black girl’s mother 
admonishes her daughter and instructs her on proper behavior, but does 
not even bother to look at Bree. The film even has a mammy-like figure 
(Venida Evans) who once acted as a kind of surrogate parent to Toby and, 
upon meeting Bree, offers to give her free electrolysis. Margaret is a 
compassionate and challenging friend. And it is Calvin (Graham Greene), 
a Native American man, with whom Bree establishes a romantic 
connection. 

In my interpretation of the film, not only does this pattern forge the 
analogy that to be transsexual and white is like being racially other, but it 
also reinforces the simplistic and incorrect notion that “racial others” lack 
power. To me, the film implicitly communicates that these “others” don’t 
judge Bree because their judgment holds no social weight. They are “safe” 
precisely because they, too, are “threatening outsiders” as defined by the 
status quo. In other words, as defined by the white power elite, all “others” 
fall outside of the category of what constitutes a legible person.[36]_Like 
the figure of Raymond or blackness more generally in Far from Heaven, 
these “others” serve as props towards delineating the contours of Bree’s 
outsider status within the larger culture. The characters serve little to no 
purpose of their own and as a result their depictions lack complexity. 
Again, “racial otherness” as an explanatory mise-en-scene works towards 
framing non-normative white subjectivity as queer. 











... where she works ... 



Transamerica’s queer project 

It is Toby who is presented as possessing the most indeterminate, queer 
sexuality of all the characters in the film. He is a male prostitute and we 
see him in one scene with a john; in another scene we watch him kiss a 
young girl; towards the end of the film he even hits on Bree after he has 
discovered she is a transwoman and still has her penis (but he doesn’t yet 
know that Bree is his father.) Aside from the possible reading of Toby’s 
pass at Bree as a quasi-comical, queered version of the Oedipal drama, the 
issue of race and racial difference is also very much at play in the filial 
relationship between Bree and Toby. The question of origins often pivots 
on the issue of racial “purity” and “mixing,” and Toby is certainly 
concerned with the racial identity of his father. At one point on the road 
trip, Toby tells Bree he is part Native American on his father’s side, and he 
qualifies this by saying he’s not really sure but he feels it, “it’s an Indian 
thing.” Calvin also tells Toby he looks like he has some Cherokee in him, 
something it is clear Toby is delighted to hear. Bree is half Jewish, and 
significantly, it is precisely during Bree’s moment of revelation, when she 
comes out to Toby as his father, that “queerness” and “racial identity” are 
shown to be so conflated that they turn on the very same axis. 


... and with non-white people. Here 
Bree is serenaded by Calvin, a 
Native American man who helps 
her out of a bind. 



In contrast, small-town white 
people seem to make Bree 
nervous. 


In Bree’s “coming out” speech a torrent of guilt is unleashed, and she tells 
Toby that she knows he must be disappointed that Bree is his father, 
because this means that Toby is part Jewish, not Indian, and moreover, 
she later tells Toby that he is Jewish on the “wrong” side, meaning that he 
is not really Jewish at all. An interesting parallel is constructed here. 

Bree’s revelation forces her to accept a queer identity: she is Toby’s father, 
thus disrupting her dream of attaining unadulterated womanhood. This 
child will be a constant reminder of her past as a man and thus acceptance 
of Toby is also an acknowledgement of her own status as a kind of “queer” 
parent, at least in the eyes of the larger culture. Her identity as “father” 
certainly calls attention to the indeterminacy of gender roles; she will 
never be Toby’s mother, nor will she fit the image of the father. The 
analogy here is that Toby, a queer character, must accept his identity as a 
fully white person, that is, he must give up the dream of racial otherness, 
in accepting Bree as his transwoman father. In giving Toby his whiteness 
by claiming him as her son, Bree moves into a more queer identity in 
relation to him. This move thereby establishes a reciprocal, kinship 
relation between queerness and racial identity. This move is made visible 
at the end of the film when Toby, who has indeed started a career as a 
pornographic actor, is shown as having dyed his hair from dark brown to 
an incongruous blond, a seeming nod to his newly confirmed whiteness. 
Bree, as well, begins to call herself his “father,” which also produces an 
incongruous picture, as Bree is a thoroughly pink-clad woman, an 
exaggeratedly feminine “father.” 


The queer political project comes to the forefront in the very last scene of 
the film, when the blond Toby reconciles with the post-op Bree, for it is 
here that the film establishes the formation of a dyadic but nonetheless 
unconventional and “queer” (white) family. This contrasts sharply with 
the conclusion of Far from Heaven, which depicts the dissolution of the 
“proper” white family. What is significant is that in finally establishing the 








The exchange of hats in the film 
indicates performativity and the 
vicissitudes of identity. Here Toby, 
who erroneously believes he is 
part Native American, buys himself 
a hat with an Indian sports logo... 



... and gives Bree a present. On 
the road trip, she pretends to be a 
Church lady helping runaway 
teens, so he gives her hat with 
"Christian" on it. Yet Toby is not 
Native; Bree is not Christian ... 



... and Calvin is no cowboy. 
Nevertheless, the hats provide 
protection and a certain “cover,” 
although Calvin is honest about the 
performativity of his own hat. 


coming together of this queer family as a desirable outcome, racial 
difference as a dominant “queering” mechanism has sunk back into the 
margins, for it is no longer necessary as a framing device. “Wholeness” has 
been established—Bree no longer has her penis and is therefore a woman, 
Toby has solved the mystery of the “father” and thus of his white racial 
identity. “Queerness” is now established within the white family circle; it 
needs no longer be delineated by recourse to racial difference rhetoric, by 
framing these characters to those outside this circle. Referring back to the 
very opening, in this final scene Bree gives Toby a gift—a black cowboy hat 
that Calvin had given Toby on their journey with the comment, “Now you 
look like a warrior.” Thus this scene suggests both Bree and Toby have 
won their battles, and the only hint of racial difference discourse that 
remains is contained in the sign of the hat, which, after all, is a cowboy 
hat, not an Indian headdress. 

Paradoxically, the queerness of this family reunion remains hidden 
beneath the mask of whiteness and clear-cut gender difference. The last 
shot of the film marks this spatially, for after Bree and Toby’s reunion, the 
camera actually moves outside Bree’s home and films them from a 
distance and through a window. Our perspective has suddenly shifted and 
we are now looking, peeping tom fashion, in on a mother and son sharing 
a beer. From this “outside world” perspective, nothing would appear 
strange or particularly “queer” about this dyad, the hat signifying nothing 
but “cowboy.” This final scene thus ultimately distances the queer political 
project from racial equality rhetoric by positioning the white queer family 
as a closed circuit. 

In both Far from Heaven and Transamerica, then, racial difference 
facilitates the major encounters and transformations the main characters 
experience in terms of sexuality and gender identity. Both films reveal that 
identity is only understandable in a relational economy. However, both 
present this understanding as discernable and filtered through the lens of 
“white vision.” The debt owed to critical race theory and the Civil Rights 
movement has not been fully paid. These directors use racial difference 
discourse as a primary structuring and “queering” mechanism, and by 
doing so they use this discourse as a tool towards rendering oppression 
visible, yet both strangely fail to challenge the supremacy of white vision 
that continues to uphold the white power and privilege they seem to be 
intent on critiquing. 

Conclusion 

An intersectional perspective is an extremely useful lens for analyzing U.S. 
film, for such a perspective allows for an account of the interplay of 
identity politics within this national cinema, at the same time that it holds 
the potential to transform the object of study, in this case, the study of 
film. There are parallels here with feminist theory. For example, thirty-five 







Calvin gives Toby the gift of a 
cowboy hat: ’’Now you look like a 
warrior.” 



Bree remembers to give Toby the 
hat he left behind when they 
reconcile at the very end of the 
film. Note Toby’s blond hair. In the 
interim he has learned Bree is his 
father, and that he is fully white. 


years ago Linda Nochlin claimed that to develop a feminist perspective 
within the discipline of art history would transform the discipline itself: 
that such a lens would facilitate a revaluation of the politics, prejudices, 
and fissures in the formation of a given field of study.[37]_In this way, the 
study of film can greatly benefit by a more direct engagement with the 
intersections of critical race and queer theory, for these theories can be 
used to further expose the cultural assumptions embedded within film and 
thus take the field in new directions. Moreover, by admitting the implicit 
whiteness of cinematic vision and keeping a critical eye on how whiteness 
structures both the study and production of film, and structures filmic 
representations of identity politics, scholars and filmmakers alike can 
make steps in the direction of revealing the dynamics of what actually 
happens between the contingent spaces where race, sexuality, and gender 
intersect with each other. [38] 



Post-op Bree and newly blond 
Toby can begin again, no more 
secrets ... 


The last shot of the film moves 
outside and looks in on mother and 
son—the (queer) white family 
united at last! 
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Appendix 

• The following is a selected list of contemporary films in 
which racial difference discourse parallels and intersects 
with representations of both homosexuality and queerness. 

• Before Night Falls (Julian Schnabel, 1990): Based on the life 
of Cuban author Reinaldo Arenas, this film explores the 
theme of homosexuality alongside issues of class struggle in 
the form of the Cuban Revolution and racial difference in the 
form of Cuba’s slave past and racial diversity. 





• Brokeback Mountain (Ang Lee, 2005): This blockbuster not 
only examines homosexuality in the context of the American 
West’s white world of rodeos, cowboys, and sheep herders, 
but it also positions Mexico as a gay sex tourist destination. 

• Capote (Bennett Miller, 2005): Particularly striking in this 
film is the way in which the character of Truman Capote 
conflates his own life with that of the Native American death 
row inmate Perry Smith’s, inviting Smith’s confidence by 
telling him that Smith’s family history is the same as his own. 

• Chutney Popcorn (Nisha Ganatra, 1999): This film centers 
on the issues of interracial romance between whites and 
Southeast Asians (straight and lesbian couplings), 
reproductive technology, and queer parenting. 

• The Family Stone (2005): while not a queer film, this 
romantic comedy features a gay, interracial couple, and the 
white gay male is also deaf. Thus in the film homosexuality, 
racial difference, and disability are presented as interlocking 
discourses. 

• FAQS (Everett Lewis, 2005): A kind of gay utopian vision in 
which all the “fags” and gender queers fight back against 
queer bashers. Central to this indie film is the figure of the 
black drag queen mother, who in queer mammy fashion is 
the mother of the house and the leader of the revolution. 
Similarly, Holiday Heart (2000) depends on the figure of 
the black drag mother as both the heart and conscience of 
the film. 

• Quinceahera (also known as Echo Park LA., Richard Glatzer 
and Wash Westmoreland, 2006): This Sundance winner 
explores homosexuality and teen pregnancy against the 
backdrop of gentrification, in which middle-class white gay 
couples drive up prices and drive out the Mexican Americans 
who have lived in Echo Park for generations. 

• Philadelphia (Jonathan Demme, 1993): This groundbreaking 
film about AIDS and justice links those with AIDS to the 
discourse of racial segregation. The black lawyer Joe Miller 
takes on Andrew Beckett’s discrimination claim only after 
witnessing the ways in which Beckett’s treatment by the 
larger society resonates with the history of segregation. 

• Swoon (Tom Kalin, 1992): part of the New Queer Cinema 
movement, this film, based on the events of the sensational 
Leopold and Loeb child murder case, positions ethnicity (in 
this case, Jewishness), class, and sexuality as interlocking 
discourses. 

• The Wedding Banquet (Ang Lee, 1993): Ang Lee’s first gay 
themed film, it examines the point where homosexuality, 
heterosexuality, and interracial desire meet and cross over, 
against the backdrop of Taiwanese and Chinese immigrant 
communities in New York City. 
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In Internal Affairs, the ostensible 
hero Andy Garcia is scorned as 
being a “selfish yuppie” just before 
he shoots villainous Richard Gere. 



In Bad Influence, James Spader, 
often the villain in Brat Pack films 
of the mid-80s, has grown up to be 
a na'ive yuppie easily deceived by 
drifter Rob Lowe. 


Yuppie devil: villainy in 
Kathryn Bigelow’s Blue Steel 

by Kevin L. Ferguson 

“When Mephistopheles shows up wearing 
a gold Rolex he’s truly a creature for our 
age.” 

— Janet Maslinfil fopen endnotes in new 
window! 

Film critic Janet Maslin must call forth the devil himself to 
explain the curious appeal of the yuppie to late-8os filmgoers. 

The yuppie devil at the end of the 80s, though, is more a crafty 
Mephistopheles than a fearsome Lucifer. A sly character with a 
keen sense for bargain and an eye for economy, this devil wears 
his gold Rolex in fashionable display and makes his pacts in 
public. No more magical, smoke-filled entrances, the devil at the 
end of the 80s confidently takes his seat at the head of the yuppie 
bargaining table. The devil’s public appearance as a yuppie points 
up the heartless greed of that decade, and so Mephistopheles’ 
gold watch indicates not only his proper place at the yuppie’s 
table, but also the culpability of those seated across from him 
(with their own Rolexes, Mont Blanc pens, and Ferragamos). 
Maslin’s article focuses on two films, Internal Affairs (dir. Mike 
Figgis, U.S., 1990) and Bad Influence (dir. Curtis Hanson, U.S., 
1990), to demonstrate this new trend in late-8os Hollywood 
cinema, where the formerly successful yuppie was conflated with 
the newly fashionable serial killer to create the hybrid character 
of the psychotic, villainous yuppie devil. 



In this essay, I want to reexamine a third film that Maslin 
mentions briefly, Kathryn Bigelow’s Blue Steel (U.S., 1990). 
Bigelow’s film is unusual since it simultaneously sustains and 
critiques the new trope of the yuppie devil. Furthermore, the film 
generated puzzled responses that allow us to see the ambivalent 
attitudes late-8os spectators held towards this new kind of 
yuppie villain. For example, even Maslin, in pointing out how 
yuppie devil films reveal the dangerous effects of “a decade of 
relative conscience-free complacency,” nonetheless mirrors this 
complacency by implicitly accepting the merging of yuppie and 











With a look halfway between sneer 
and smile, Megan Turner on her 
graduation day squarely faces the 
camera, offering us her face as 
evidence of her readiness to face 
the field. 



When she comes to arrest him, 
Turner finds the yuppie devil 
shrouded in low-key lighting in his 
office. The three computer screens 
in the background ominously recall 
his work on Wall Street. 



Our first glimpse of the yuppie 
innocently shopping is a quick one. 
The deep focus is unusual in Blue 
Steel, but this shot is from Turner’s 
perspective, who is still learning 
how to narrow her focus on the job. 


psycho tropes: 

“When [Blue Steel ] assumes that [its villain] 
automatically has the makings of a psychotic killer, it 
doesn’t imagine itself to be making any kind of 
leap. ”[2] 

The self-evident “obviousness” of Blue Steel’ s yuppie devil makes 
the film worth revisiting since its ideological obviousness hides 
more complex cultural negotiations in the 1980s between 
economic power and filmic evil. Finally, since Blue Steel features 
a female heroine who must face the male yuppie devil, the film 
further questions the obviousness of assumed gender roles in 
late-8os imaginings of yuppie lifestyles. I will start by offering a 
reading of Blue Steel which argues that its yuppie devil was 
hastily dismissed, but is constructed in a significant visual 
relationship with that film’s heroine. I will then discuss the rapid 
transformation between 1984-1989 in U.S. popular culture 
representations of the yuppie from a success story to a symbol of 
evil. 

As Maslin suggested, yuppie devil films like Blue Steel rely on a 
shared understanding of what the yuppie would signify to a late- 
80s audience. In that decade, the yuppie was a new figure in the 
popular imagination who reiterated an U.S. myth of economic 
success. The term was coined in 1983 and first popularized in 
1984, which publications like Newsweek labeled “The Year of the 
Yuppie.” The word “yuppie,” which comes from mixing the 
acronym for “young urban professional” with “hippie” or 
“preppy,”[3].was initially used as a demographic label to describe 
Baby Boomers 

“aged 29 to 35 who live in metropolitan areas, work in 
professional or managerial occupations, and have an 
income of at least $30,000 if they live alone.”[4] 

Soon, though, “yuppie” became a pejorative description of a 
lifestyle, and yuppies were identified with a culture of wealth, 
conspicuous consumption, and conservative politics. Driving a 
BMW, working on Wall Street, exercising constantly, living in an 
expensively renovated loft in a gentrified neighborhood, or 
purchasing imported tarragon vinaigrette from an upscale 
gourmet store made one a yuppie. A backlash against the 
expensive, self-absorbed frivolity of the yuppie’s designer lifestyle 
quickly set in. By the end of the 1980s, the valueless yuppie 
lifestyle was a ready signifier for the selfish evil born of 
capitalism, and villains in films like Blue Steel could rely on this 
signification to scare audiences. 

Blue Steel stars Jamie Lee Curtis as Megan Turner, a newly 
graduated recruit of New York City’s Police Academy who leads 
an otherwise quiet and lonely life. One night Turner is witness to 








Clint Eastwood made the .44 
Magnum, “the most powerful 
handgun in the world,” iconic in 
images like this from Dirty Harry. 



The strange, concentric blue 
landscape of the credits ... 



... resolves itself into the 
topography of the gun. 



a holdup in a supermarket. After a tense standoff with the thug 
(Tom Sizemore), she blasts him through the storefront window 
with six bullets from her service revolver. The thug’s .44 Magnum 
falls in front of yuppie commodities trader Eugene Hunt (Ron 
Silver), who secretly takes it and flees the scene. With the gun 
missing and no witness able to corroborate her story, Turner is 
suspended for shooting an unarmed man. Soon, though, her 
name is found carved on bullets recovered from a series of 
murdered bodies. Little does she suspect that the man she has 
begun to date, Eugene Hunt, is responsible for these random 
killings. As Hunt and Turner become romantically involved, 
Turner begins working with tough-guy homicide detective Nick 
Mann (Clancy Brown) in order to solve the case with her name 
on it. But, even once Megan discovers what Eugene has done, she 
is constrained from stopping him by her department’s disbelief, 
the yuppie’s crack lawyer, and fear for her family's safety. After 
Eugene murders her best friend Tracy (Elizabeth Pena) and rapes 
Turner, Turner is forced to violate the law in order to exact 
revenge on the now-psychotic Hunt. 

The problem of reading Blue Steel lies in its ending, which is 
especially cruel towards Megan Turner’s character. She is 
disowned by her department; she witnesses her best friend’s 
murder and her lover’s attempted murder; she is raped, shot, 
held under guard; and worst of all she herself is finally driven to 
commit murder to stop Hunt. To accept the ending's violent 
pleasures, it seems we would need to see Blue Steel as a 
masochistic, misogynistic film. Or, to rescue the film from such a 
negative reading, we would need to dismiss the ending as 
succumbing to thriller genre conventions. Yet both of these 
readings rely on a vision of the yuppie Hunt as already damaged 
from the outset. If this were the case, then Turner’s heroic task 
would from the beginning also be impossible. So while 
dismissing Hunt as a merely psychotic yuppie devil may seem to 
rescue the film for feminist audiences (just look at what male evil 
a female cop faces these days), such dismissals actually make it 
harder to accept the narrative burden placed on Turner’s 
character. As a rookie policewoman, it becomes her sole 
responsibility to rise above the evil that men do, for which the 
merely psycho male has no moral culpability. When she fails to 
do so, the heroine becomes as evil as the villain. Focusing solely 
on Turner forces audiences to ask whether she acted justly in the 
end in committing murder, but this is an unfair question; Blue 
Steel punishes and puts a shell-shocked Turner in her place, but 
the narrative delineates that place as one created by her 
relationship with Hunt. It is imperative, then, to reexamine Blue 








The camera is placed inside the 
gun’s chamber, offering a feminine 
point of view to the bullet’s 
insertion. 



What looks like a spinning film reel 



... slows down to become Turner’s 
loaded .38 Special. 



Bigelow’s cool palette and high 
contrast lighting is evident in the 
title. We also see this visual style 
in our first image of Turner (above) 
and Detective Mann (below). 


Steel’s yuppie devil, for ironically only in saving him can we 
rescue Megan Turner. 

Lost in the supermarket 

The first place where viewers might see Hunt as more than a 
merely psycho yuppie devil occurs in the beginning when he 
steals the thug’s dropped gun. Hunt is introduced to the viewer 
as just one of a number of shoppers, and we are uncertain about 
the role this well-dressed, unknown man will play. We see his 
cufflinks, his manicured beard, his expensive suit, and his bright 
eyes. Thus, his concealing of the gun is surprising, at first 
suggesting either some ungraspable present need (maybe he’s in 
money trouble or he has some illness or other plot contrivance) 
or an example of yuppie opportunism (an illegal, untraceable gun 
would have a certain economic value, after all). Neither of these 
readings quite makes sense, and in fact the film’s narrative never 
offers an explicit reason for Hunt’s theft. Instead, the thug’s .44 
Magnum in Blue Steel exists as an object of desire outside of the 
film’s narrative logic, working symbolically in Hunt’s and the 
film’s imaginative landscape. The .44 Magnum is of course the 
iconic gun for cinematic masculine violence. Clint Eastwood’s 
character fetishized it in Dirty Harry (dir. Don Siegel, U.S., 1971) 
after Lee Marvin introduced it in Point Blank (dir. John 
Boorman, U.S., 1967), and such extra-textual resonances can be 
felt in Blue Steel. 

The foregrounding of this gun visually as a symbolic object and 
its fetishized presence in the characters’ imagination are 
established in Blue Steel’s opening credits, which show tracking 
shots across a strange blue landscape that becomes extreme 
close-ups of Turner’s service revolver, a .38 Smith & Wesson. The 
microscopic focus, geometric framing, and cool palette and 
soundtrack all serve to eroticize the gun, but in Blue Steel the 
otherwise phallic gun is contoured feminine. Christina Lane 
points out, 

“Rather than impart the point of view of the bullets 
going into the chamber from the outside in, [Bigelow] 
presents the insertion ‘from within,’ perhaps 
suggesting a point of view that is gendered female. ”[5] 

This slowly moving landscape of blue steel next cuts to a close-up 
of a stomach being buttoned inside a blue shirt. As the camera 
moves upward to reveal a lacy bra and then Jamie Lee Curtis’s 
face, we realize that the blue steel of the title refers punningly to 
both the gun and to the steely female officer who wields it. The 
title credits emphasize the performative aspects of Megan’s 
tough-cop persona, which she only lets down as she is drawn 
sexually towards Hunt and Mann. For instance, two scenes 
bracket the film. In them, we see Megan perform a kind of drag, 








Getting ready for graduation, 
Turner covers up her feminine side 
in the drag performance of the 
opening credits. 



Turner’s new wardrobe turns 
heads; in this case she enjoys 
attention from two female 
passersby. 


first when she dons her dress blues in the opening credits and 
last when she steals an oversized uniform to escape for her final 
confrontation with Eugene. Jamie Lee Curtis’s short, butch 
haircut and tough demeanor also become part of this police drag 
and are vital to her performance as a female police officer in a 
dangerous, traditionally male occupation. 

Yet there is another layer to the opening credits. Interestingly 
Bigelow projects the cinematic apparatus onto the gun-feminine 
dialectic, using images of the film camera to adjudicate between 
the blue feminine and the phallic steel. As the Smith & Wesson’s 
chamber turns, it remarkably resembles a spinning film reel, 
enlivening the familiar pun between camera shot and gunshot. 
This is the first of Blue Steel ’s many references to the cinematic 
apparatus. Notably, the connection between the cinematic 
apparatus and Turner’s gun is repeated at the film’s midway 
point, where she shoots at a blindingly white paper target that 
looks like a film screen, a screen which she moves with a camera¬ 
like hand crank. These images link the possession of a gun to the 
possession of cinematic power. In setting up this visually 
metaphoric layering, Bigelow provides a second layer to Hunt’s 
theft. 

Once the opening shots identify the contours of the gun with 
cinematic knowledge, it is this struggle that viewers are asked to 
follow, rather than the normal pas de deux between hunter and 
hunted. By placing the cinematic apparatus in between the 
ironically linked blue feminine and phallic steel, Bigelow suggests 
an ambivalence about the use of guns in Blue Steel. They become 
less easily associated with either masculine violence or female 
masochism. Rather, the film’s narrative struggle over possession 
of the thug’s gun represents a larger thematic struggle over the 
cinematic representation of violence by and towards women. 



Bright streams of light burst out of 
the screen Megan shoots at; the 
smoky air recalls a film projector’s 
beam of light. A similar effect was 
used for the poster of Near Dark. 


These cinematic references also highlight the role that vision will 
play in organizing Megan and Eugene’s relationship. Blue Steel is 
triply focused on complicating the audience’s vision of the phallic 
gun, on exploring Eugene’s witness of authorized female 
violence, and on training Megan’s police vision. These are all 
collapsed in Eugene’s unexplained theft. His reaction to Turner’s 
shooting was an instantly visual, visceral one. That scene cut 
noticeably between Megan, the cashier, the thug, and two 
bystanders: Eugene and an old lady. Unlike the old lady and the 
cashier, Eugene’s eyes were not down-turned; rather, he was 
actively watching the exchange between Turner and the thug. 

The editing pattern relied on Eugene’s eye movements to bridge 
these shots. Eugene later tells Megan how much he enjoyed 
watching that scene and how significant it became for him: 


“You shot him without blinking an eye. I knew... 
you’re the only one who is capable of understanding.” 










The hand crank Megan turns to 
position her paper target looks 
both a reel of film and a film 
camera’s hand crank. 


As his stolen, fetishized gun becomes increasingly symbolic, Blue 
Steel suggests that Hunt takes the gun as a ritualistic token or 
memorial prop that stands in for a greater “understanding” 
between him and Megan. Interestingly, Eugene describes his 
witness of authorized female violence in terms of feminist film 
theory’s discussion of the male gaze. Eugene is not excited to see 
a frail woman shoot a powerful man; he is excited to see a woman 
see a man see himself be shot. Likewise, viewers have a complex 
time seeing Eugene see Megan see the thug. Thus, the simplest 
reading is to dismiss Eugene as a yuppie devil, delegitimating 
Blue Steel’s complex structuring of vision. 

Go to page 2 
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Turner takes steady aim as she 
shoots the thug. Here the camera’s 
shallow focus draws our eyes to 
hers. 



This shot of Eugene bridges shots 
of Megan and the thug; his eyes 
dart between them, prompting the 
editing to do likewise. 



The thug (stunt double) is sent 
flying through the supermarket’s 
large glass window by the force of 


This idea of reflected gazes also gets picked up narratively as Megan must 
acquire a new kind of vision herself. Megan and Eugene are the only two 
who saw the thug’s gun. She at the beginning makes a double mistake by 
not seeing where either the gun or the yuppie witness went. This is a 
mistake in Megan’s rookie police vision, and in this way, the holdup scene 
recalls the film’s precredit sequence, where Turner responds to an 
emergency with a man's holding a gun to a woman’s head (the first of a 
number of such images in the film). Megan successfully shoots the man 
and rescues the woman, but she ultimately fails her test when she does not 
notice the man’s “wife” pull a gun from her purse and “shoot” Turner. At 
this, when Megan rolls her eyes and curses, viewers realize that what they 
have seen is actually only a training scenario. Megan’s instructor 
admonishes her with the supernatural wisdom: 

“In the field you’ve got to have eyes in the back of your head.” 

It's a warning that Turner next fails to remember in the supermarket when 
she does not see Hunt take the thug’s gun.f61 fopen endnotes in new 
window! After Turner graduates and this scenario plays for real in the 
supermarket holdup, the film slots Megan back into the student role, 
explicitly connecting the faked reality of the training sequence with the 
true reality of “the field” of New York City. Since the holdup precipitates 
Megan’s mentored relationship with homicide detective Nick Mann, it is 
striking that from the outset Blue Steel so carefully equates faked, 
“educational” violence with real, “field” violence. It's the same trick played 
upon the viewer in the precredit sequence. From the first, Blue Steel asks 
us to question the easy visual identifications we might make with regards 
to male visual desire, feminine violence, and yuppie devilry. 

After the holdup, Megan is introduced to Detective Nick Mann, whose 
suggestive name sets off a series of male characters who question the 
acuity of Megan’s vision. After she identifies the make of the thug’s gun, 
Mann questions how Turner could have known that from the forty feet 
distance between her and the thug. Megan unequivocally responds, 

“I saw it. It was there. I saw it. I saw the metal glint.” 

Mann finds this unsatisfactory and performs another version of the earlier 
training scenario. Asking her to recreate the standoff, he quickly reaches 
into his coat, and when she draws her gun, he reveals he was merely 
holding a comb. For Mann and their boss Chief Hoyt, her response serves 
as proof of Megan’s “overreaction” in the supermarket, and it destabilizes 
again the relation between reality and training. Like the earlier test 
scenario, Megan fails here because her eyes are not yet quick or keen 
enough. Ironically, she has a quick draw and good aim, but the men 
identify her as a washout since her eyes do not have the acuity of her gun. 
As Mann leaves, Megan shows she is beginning to understand this, 














Turner’s bullets. The excessively 
violent and bloody image is shown 
from a number of different angles 
and is rapidly edited together to 
emphasize the force in Turner’s 
action. 



As the gun lands in front of him, 
Hunt’s eyes are shut. He admires 
Megan for her ability to shoot the 
thug without blinking. 



Hunt finally sees the thug’s gun. 
Although it is in the foreground, the 
focus and depth of field encourage 
the viewer to look first at Hunt 
before looking at the gun, 
replicating his mirrored desire for 
Megan. 


pointedly saying to him, “I’ll be seeing you.” 

“Are you seeing anybody,” Megan’s best friend Tracy asks early in the film. 
Tracy introduces Megan to potential suitor Howard, who provides one 
version of a repeated scene where Megan is asked why she chose to 
become a cop. In each case, Megan gives a jokingly violent answer, and in 
each case someone is told to “lighten up” their visibly horrified look. In 
this case, Howard noticeably blanches when he finds out she is a police 
officer, and she calls attention to this: “You look bad.” Before asking her, 
“Why would you want to become a cop,” he questions her looks: 

“You’re a good looking woman; I mean, beautiful, in fact.” 

For Howard, as for others, the incongruity of Megan’s beautiful “look” 
with the violent seriousness of her job is confusing. She gives Howard one 
joking answer — “I like to slam people’s heads up against walls,” echoing 
what she earlier told her partner, who, moments before the holdup, asked 
the same question. There, she responded, 

“I wanted to shoot people.” 

But these defensive, joking answers drop away when she is later asked a 
third time by Mann, to whom she replies with one word, “him.” The most 
obvious referent for this is Megan’s alcoholic father, whom she has just 
threatened to arrest for spousal abuse. Yet since Eugene has becomes 
another possible “him,” we can see Megan as only realizing her fate after 
the fact, after she has met “him” in her new conflicting role as a beautiful 
female police officer unafraid to use her gun. [ 7 ] 

This conflict raised both by Megan’s good looks and her ability to look is 
exacerbated by further sexual punning. In the scene in Chief Hoyt’s office, 
Hoyt characterizes Megan’s shooting as masturbatory, criticizing her for 
how she “emptied an entire load” into the thug. The comb Mann pulls 
from his pocket adds a further detail in his character’s feminization; his 
long curly hair stands in contrast to Turner’s short, masculine cut. Doing 
so, Mann adds another layer to Turner’s mistake, suggesting that not only 
did she misrecognize the thug’s dangerous potential, but also that she is 
unable to recognize friendly images of femininity. The relationship 
between Mann and Turner involves, then, a double training; he will teach 
her both how to solve a homicide and how to be a heterosexual woman as 
he improbably beds her near the film’s conclusion. 



Handsome Nick Mann filmed in 
Blue Steel’s cool, high-key 
signature style. 


Chief Hoyt looks uncomfortable at 
Mann’s story, but only because 
Megan is in the room. 












Megan quickly draws her gun to ... but she overreacts to Mann’s 
recreate the standoff... comb. 



More triangulated looks — this 
time we see Megan’s father see 
Megan see the marks on her 
mother’s arm. Her mother’s look at 
Megan’s face closes the loop. 


This image presses Turner up 
against the visual bureaucracy of 
police procedure as she goes 
through criminals’ file card photos. 
In this case, Mann’s angry gesture 
at the viewer signals the danger 
out in the field. 


Mann and Turner’s relationship is also based exclusively around the 
theme of vision, and mirrors the one of reflected gazes that Hunt develops 
for Turner. Mann wants to use Megan as bait to lure the unknown killer, 
telling Chief Hoyt, 

“I gotta position her with high visibility.” 



Eugene contemplates his new gun 
while the ready chessboard signals 
his desire for someone to play 
with. 


After the next killing, with the media looking on, Mann begins training 
Megan, instructing her to examine the crime scene and to read its forensic 
evidence. From the position of the body, she decides, “Maybe [the killer] 
likes them to see it coming,” a reading reinforced when Megan does 
discover who the killer is, and his fascination with reflected gazes. Megan 
also must “like to see it” — since she is the only lead the police have, Mann 
has her looking at the file cards of past criminals. “Keep looking,” he 
demands, to which she wearily replies, 

“Only 600,000 more faces to look at.” 

Later, abandoned by her department, Megan begins to pursue Hunt on 
her own, staking out his apartment and following him. Since the police 
have no concrete evidence against Hunt, Mann tells her to “just watch,” 
and interestingly Mann too begins to pursue and follow Megan. Naturally, 
when Turner discovers that Mann has been following her as she follows 
Hunt, she is upset, asking, 


“Didn’t think I could handle it?” 


Mann’s response is identical to one Eugene would give: 















The first image of a man holding a 
gun to a woman’s head turns out to 
be faked, although it sets off a 
recurring visual theme ... 



... Megan and best friend Tracy 
mugging for the camera on 
graduation day... 



... the thug aiming at the 
supermarket cashier... 



... Megan arresting a compliant 


“I wanted to watch you handle it.” 

For Eugene, looking plays a crucial part in his obsession with Megan. The 
film refers often to the attention or inattention he devotes to his 
surroundings. Directly before the first murder, Eugene walks aimlessly 
through a “Don’t Walk” sign; the driver of the car that almost hits him 
shouts, 

“Hey what are you, fucking blind!” 

Eugene next does not see a crack in the sidewalk. When he trips over it, 
his gun falls out and he shoots an accidental onlooker. Later, walking 
aimlessly, he is startled as if by a ghost when a prostitute comes on to him. 
In particular, mirrors make up an important part of his mental world. At 
home after work at the New York Stock Exchange — as we see him staring 
at a mirror, pointing the stolen gun at himself and mimicking a “pow!” — 
his eyes dart between himself and the door, recalling the way his eyes 
darted between Turner and the thug during the holdup. Later, Eugene sits 
on his exercise machine, watching a television report about “the .44 
Magnum killer’s” fourth victim. Facing the camera, he looks at the 
television on the lower right of the screen, the reflection of which we can 
see in a mirror to the left of the screen. Finally, at the film’s climax, 
Eugene pulls one of Megan’s bullets out of his arm while staring in her 
bathroom mirror. In these instances, the film does not portray Eugene as 
unseeing or engrossed by his own image, rather as having only one image 
in mind—Megan's using her gun during the holdup. 

Thus, because of this kind of complexity in Blue Steel’s visual theme, we 
need to look more closely at Hunt. Unlike in a traditional thriller, the 
yuppie villain is not attempting to hide from the police or escape 
detection; in fact Hunt is desperately trying to get Turner truly to see him. 
As Megan develops eyes in the back of her head, and as Eugene strives to 
get Megan to see him better, Bigelow links both sides of the spectator’s 
role — as gazing subject and as subject to the gaze. In Blue Steel, these two 
ambivalent readings of cinematic vision are linked narratively to the 
possession of the gun. Since there are two guns in Blue Steel, a legal one, 
properly owned by the improper female police officer, and an illegal one, 
passed on from a street thug to a male yuppie, we see again how objects 
like the gun or the cinema are on their own neutral in meaning. Only in 
their use or misuse can viewers locate narrative significance. Both Eugene 
and Megan are novices at gunplay, and both must work to sort out the 
proper and improper uses of their guns. Hunt, we realize, steals the gun 
not to repeat the thug’s male violence but rather to take part in the 
spectacle of feminine, authorized violence he has just witnessed. 

It is significant that this first shooting occurs in the economic sphere of 
the supermarket. The gun represents for Hunt the possible tool for a 
reconstruction of the supermarket scene where an authorized act of 
violence replaces and becomes symbolic of public power. As he practices 
on strangers or in the mirror, he unsuccessfully replicates that initial 
scene. It becomes increasingly clear that what the yuppie devil wants is 










Hunt... not Megan, or the gun, or more power, but rather all of these contained in 

one cinematic scene: watching Megan unblinkingly shoot the thug. 

Bullet with her name on it 



... Hunt threatening a captured 
Mann ... 



... and Hunt’s helping Megan aim 
at him, finally revealing his true 
desire. 



As Eugene works out in his 
apartment, the viewer sees the 
icons of yuppie devil life — modern 
art on the wall, mirrors in the 
background, exercise equipment, 
gorgeous skyline views, and a 
doubly-reflected television report 
on the “.44 Magnum Killer.” 


The thug’s gun, then, is primarily a tool to help Eugene recreate the 
original supermarket scene. In this regard, he fetishizes the gun as a 
privileged object, and he soon puts it to ceremonial use. In one ritualistic 
gesture, Hunt engraves Megan Turner’s name on the bullets he uses to 
shoot his random victims. This inscription develops and literally marks 
the gun’s libidinal economy, but also at the same time seems pathetically 
shallow. If Hunt has no clear reason for taking the gun or for shooting his 
random victims, then the laborious name-carving seems to be but a simple 
cinematic signifier of “psycho” behavior. Yet, as we saw, Blue Steel's credit 
sequence worked to connect Megan’s uniformed body with her gun’s blue 
steel. Eugene complicates this image by assigning Megan’s name to the 
bullets, thereby associating her with his killing spree. Doing so, he both 
names his bullets for Megan as well as threateningly addresses them 
towards her. This is a complex gesture. I read Eugene’s inscribed bullets as 
yet another literalized reproduction of the supermarket scene. We see 
again that what Eugene wants is more complex than masculine violence or 
authorized feminine violence. It involves compulsively replaying the 
spectacle he witnessed earlier. 

Eugene’s idea to inscribe these bullets is contained in a detail from the 
holdup, when the thug twice says to the cashier, 

“What, do you want it engraved?” 

With the pronoun “it,” the thug refers both to a joking invitation and to 
the waiting bullet. It is not far-fetched to later hear the thug’s words in 
Eugene’s imagination as he carves his bullets. This provides another 
example of the overlapping of faked violence and real field violence, 
suggesting to Eugene that engraved bullets would offer a suitably formal 
invitation to Megan. But Eugene’s romantic inscription of “Megan Turner” 
on the bullets backfires slightly since the misaddressed bullets arrive at 
the police department, setting up two competing relationships — Megan 
and Eugene’s, and Megan and Mann’s. Working on the mystery of the 
carved bullets, Megan and Mann become much closer. Even though 
Turner does not “think of myself as the kind of girl who gets her name on a 
bullet,” Mann reads the engraved bullets as a threat to Megan and wants 
to protect her. Just as Mann positions Turner with “high visibility” in 
order to attract Hunt, it seems that Hunt likewise uses Megan’s name to 
attract Mann. The triangular sexual relationship that develops among 
Megan, Eugene, and Mann is bridged by their exchange of looks and 
bullets. At the end of the film the inscribing of names on bullets is 
matched by the inscription of bullets on skin when Megan and Eugene are 
shot in the same place on their upper left arm. But, oddly enough, Eugene 
never takes any of the many opportunities he has to shoot Megan until the 
closing moments, and there only after she first shoots him. Indeed, we 
strangely see Eugene soliciting Megan to shoot him, pulling her gun 
lovingly to his forehead. 


Blue Steel offers another mini-narrative to illustrate the engraved bullet’s 











Mirrors play an important role in 
Eugene’s fantasy life, until he can 
get Megan to be the image in the 
mirror. 



Hunt shoots Tracy in the hallway of 
her apartment building, dragging 
Megan along into the act. Despite 
her effort to look, Hunt has her 
pinned so she is unable to see or 
stop him. 



Staring in Megan’s bathroom 
mirror, Eugene pulls her bullet out 
of his arm with his fingers. The 
yuppie devil’s drive to success 
gives him almost superhuman 
strength. 


significance in representing the film's exchange of sexuality. Bursting in 
on Megan’s meeting with Chief Hoyt just after the holdup, Mann is first 
seen as he tells Hoyt a sensational “true crime” anecdote. Mann, oblivious 
to Turner’s presence, describes a man from New Jersey who, receiving 
oral sex from a prostitute in a cab, had his penis bitten off when the cab 
hit a pothole. The punch line of the story is that while “she’s still got a dick 
in her mouth,” the man “don’t want to go to a hospital because he’s 
somebody,” and so “the hooker pulls out a needle and thread [and] sews 
his dick on backwards.” Turner, disgusted, interrupts with, “I wonder 
what he’s gonna say to his wife,” at which point Mann notices her and 
turns professional, critiquing her handling of the holdup. This is an 
important scene, since the story which Mann tells demonstrates a model 
for structuring sexual relationships that is charged with both economic 
and patriarchal power. The john (“he’s somebody,” just like the yuppie 
Eugene) cannot go to the proper authorities, and thus is a sympathetically 
comic figure to the police, who can relate, as men, to the difficulties in 
regulating their sexual life with their social life. But while the john is the 
butt (or the dick) of the joke, Mann makes the hooker’s stupidity the point 
of his telling. Intended as a bonding moment between male buddies, 
Mann’s story pointedly reveals Megan’s uneasy role in her new job. Mann, 
speaking exclusively to the other male, Hoyt (“you gotta hear this, you’ll 
piss yourself’), effectively excludes Megan from police life. Although he 
will, in partial redemption, become her mentor, we must wonder how 
Turner, already forced to defend her actions in the supermarket, could 
possibly mount a defense against this kind of world. 

Not only does Mann’s story exclude Megan from the force, but the detail 
of the hooker’s well-intentioned misplacement of the man’s penis also 
appropriately captures the film’s construction and critique of women’s 
roles in men’s affairs. The cabbie — the other accessible male — was only 
upset about the blood in his car. So having lost his penis because of a 
woman (and in an illicit relationship he must hide in order to protect the 
privileged status which allows such women in the first place), the john has 
no recourse but to turn to this hooker in order to help him put it back on. 
The hooker’s ever-ready needle and thread and her expected skill at 
sewing recall the familiar feminine trope of the weaving woman and the 
trope of male desire for the domesticated whore. Her getting it backwards, 
though, and then being laughed at later by two men, demonstrates a 
troubling confusion between the sexes. The passing back and forth of 
“somebody’s” penis, signaling the appropriate and inappropriate use of 
phallic authority and referring to the loss of the thug’s gun, points out Blue 
Steel’s anxiety over women's taking part in homosocial relationships. But 
this lesson is entirely lost on Mann and Hoyt, who share the story between 
themselves. Unwittingly leaving Turner out, they simply recirculate their 
own masculine anxiety. 

The point, which the men miss but which Megan relies on from the start, 
is that the phallus is mobile. The film’s exchanges make this clear: the 
passing back and forth of guns in the first half of the film (Eugene taking 
the thug’s, Chief Hoyt taking Megan’s) is matched by the passing back and 
forth of bullets at the end. 













Cavalierly waving his .44 Magnum, 
Tom Sizemore’s creepy thug does 
not take the female officer 
seriously: “I didn’t come here to 
fuck with you, bitch.” Like the 
yuppie, his mind is on money, not 
sex. 



Hunt shoots Turner in the same 



We see Hunt doing something with ... Mann holds up the bullet with 
this pile of bullets, but we do not her name on it, lit in a way that 
find out what until ... recalls the film’s title credit. 

The passing back and forth of the guns, the passing back and forth of 
bullets, and the passing back and forth of the penis all represent the same 
thing: the inaccessible economies operating between genders, and the use 
and care men and women should have for their phalluses. I wonder here if 
Blue Steel does not set Megan up to be the hooker with the penis in her 
mouth, or if it is possible that she is rather, in Hunt’s eyes, the john with 
the penis on backwards. 

Eugene, in naming the detached bullets after Megan, asks a related 
question, as did the thug, when he dismissed Turner as a hooker by 
saying, 

“I didn’t come here to fuck with you bitch.” 

If we reread the holdup scene with Mann’s joke in mind, we would 
conclude that Megan is the castrating hooker, but one who loses the 
phallus due to her inexperience or due to the fact that she has no interest 
in sewing it back on anyways. Blue Steel elsewhere pointedly 
demonstrates that Megan is very un-domestic. Early in the film, Mann 
criticizes her for not having food in her apartment, saying, 

“You want to keep secrets, do me a favor. Go shopping.” 

Later, in a scene with Tracy just before she is murdered, Megan mock- 
proudly tends Tracy’s stove, saying, 

“There, I boiled water.” 

So, reading Mann’s joke in light of Megan’s domesticity, the film’s plot 
presents her with another challenge. In recovering the thug’s stolen gun, 
she is also asked to successfully restore the phallus to its proper place. We 
are again confronted with ambivalent readings. Is Megan foolishly 
ignorant of the authority invested in the gun and its bullets, or is she 
intentionally working against patriarchal signification here? Eugene’s 
inscription of the bullets avoids answering these questions directly. His 
lovingly aggressive behavior towards Megan suggests that the aim of the 
phallic gun is not the condition of authority, but rather the repeated, 
ritualistic expression of authority. If anything, Hunt wants to give the 
phallic gun back to Megan, not so she can have it, but so that she can sew 
it back on in order to bite it off again. 
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On their first date Megan looks 
uncertain at Eugene’s opulent 
lifestyle ... 



... although the yuppie devil soon 
wines and dines her. 



Megan is taken aback when Hunt 
refuses her offer to come up. Her 
open and inviting body language is 
nicely contrasted with Hunt, who 
keeps one hand in his pocket. 



High over Manhattan, Megan’s 
dreams warn her about the true 
nature of Eugene Hunt. 


Ultimately, however, the reading of the heroine cop as vengeful feminist 
castrator is unsuitable since it does not take into account the complexity of 
Megan Turner’s characterization. Yet, arriving at this reading again makes 
my point about the burden placed on this female character if we conceive 
of her as the only well-rounded subject in the film. It is the film’s 
spectacularly violent ending, generated by Hunt’s unstoppable pursuit[8] 
[open endnotes in new window! of Megan, that covers over the complexity 
of the yuppie devil’s desire and makes coherent readings of Blue Steel 
difficult. 

We might believe that Hunt was already insane before he entered the 
supermarket, and this would provide an easy solution to the film’s 
problem. In this case we would read the film as a straightforward thriller, 
and understand the film’s coding of Hunt as a yuppie as simply 
metaphoric for the kind of lonely, pointless, and crazy-making existence 
yuppies lead. Yet, we would then give short shrift to the interrelated 
complexity of Eugene and Megan’s relationship. The problem with reading 
Eugene as a metaphor for how Reagan-era excess and 80s greed can make 
one crazy is that we may then be tempted to read Megan metaphorically as 
well. That reading could posit how feminism, for example, could make 
guys go crazy or turn women into castrating vigilantes. 

While the film relies somewhat on the concept of a purely evil, obsessive 
psycho for the dramatic heft of its conclusion, I find it more suggestive to 
read the first three-fourths of Blue Steel as a parable of yuppie desire. 
Watching a woman shoot a man turns Hunt on, especially in the field of 
the supermarket. Rather than read his later psychotic break as a symptom 
of his yuppie lifestyle, we could find his behavior indicative of the limited 
forms of yuppie sociability that he was already engaged in. An isolated 
figure, he is unable to make sense of Megan Turner. He finds in her a set 
of incompatible problems, a beautiful woman capable of public violence. 
What fuels the yuppie devil’s ambition, paradoxically, is a kind of over¬ 
recognition. Thus, Hunt tells Turner “I know you better than you know 
yourself,” and “We’re two halves of one person, you and I.” Such a strange 









When Eugene lets Turner go, her 
open-armed, splayed pose visually 
rhymes with the thug sent flying 
through the supermarket’s glass 
window. 



Kathryn Bigelow’s “nearly model- 
perfect face” draws attention to her 
looks instead of what she looks at. 


kind of identification demonstrates how reliant on others the yuppie devil 
is for his identity. By looking at Hunt, I suggest that his yuppie devil 
character is not unproblematically evil or psychotic from the outset, but 
rather that such yuppie devil characters are constructed only in a 
gendered relation to feminine heroines. 

The female dick 

I want to turn now to critical response towards Blue Steel’s heroine and 
villain, especially in light of Kathryn Bigelow’s Hollywood reputation. The 
majority of Blue Steel’s reviewers flatly dismissed the film based on its 
yuppie villain. David Denby wrote Hunt off as simply “a schizophrenic 
commodities trader.”[9] Roger Ebert agreed, suggesting that Hunt is 

“a customer who hit the deck long before the shooting started. 

He is already a deeply troubled man.”[io] 

Maslin argued, 

“Blue Steel reveals almost nothing else about [Eugene], yet it 
counts on audiences to greet him with instinctive mistrust.”[n] 

Utilizing a recurring surface/depth model, Maslin elsewhere claimed, 

“It is the film’s contention that just beneath his high-gloss 
yuppie surface there lurks a deranged, psychotic killer yearning 
to break free.”[i2] 

While it is certainly in keeping with yuppie iconography to focus on Hunt’s 
“high-gloss” superficial qualities, critics contradict themselves if they also 
assert that underneath this lies a “depth” which can be so simply described 
(and ignored) as “deeply troubled,” “schizophrenic,” “deranged,” or 
“psychotic.” I situate my own analysis against such readings of Hunt, 
which mask finding any depth in his yuppie persona in favor of an ill- 
defined, one-dimensional reading of “schizophrenia” or “psychosis.” 
Interpreting Eugene as the “customer who hits the deck” — a literal 
euphemism for “yuppie psycho” — is a construction which works to 
contain contradiction and nuance by appealing to the vague category of 
mental illness. The difference with how Blue Steel codes the killer lies in 
coding his psychosis as a yuppie one. While Eugene Hunt is an early 
prototype for later, more well known representations of 80s yuppie killers 
(such as Patrick Bateman in the film and novel American Psycho ), Blue 
Steel works from the outset to complicate Hunt’s yuppie character. His 
behavior is more than just a product of his insanity, and it actually works 
in counterpoint to the film’s narrative development of Megan’s character; 
the two characters are developed only by means of their increasingly 
complex visual relationship. 

Blue Steel shares many features with Bigelow’s previous film, the vampire 
western Near Dark (U.S., 1987), most noticeably both films’ play with 
genre conventions and their hyper-realistic depictions of violence. The 
success of Near Dark, Bigelow’s marriage to powerful Hollywood director 
James Cameron, having Oliver Stone and Edward R. Pressman as 





Bigelow’s vampire western Near 
Dark, released before Blue Steel, 
features similar levels of hyper- 
realistic violence and genre 
crossing. 



Jodie Foster as Clarice Starling, 
looking over her shoulder as she 
enters Jame Gumb’s lair in The 
Silence of the Lambs. Her gun is 
aimed at the skin suit Gumb is 
making. 



producers, and her reputation in the media as an attractive woman[i3] 
had predisposed critics suspiciously to anticipate Blue Steel. Additionally, 
the apparently feminist subject matter of this film and its self-stated 
intention to be a cross between Dirty Harry (dir. Don Siegel, U.S., 1971) 
and Fatal Attraction (dir. Adrian Lyne, U.S., 1987) made the question of 
(or the critical decision about) the film’s sexual politics even more divisive. 

Sympathetic critics initially marked Blue Steel as “postfeminist,” later 
drawing fruitful comparisons to The Silence of Lambs (dir. Jonathan 
Demme, U.S., 1991). In fact, both film share iconography — female 
investigators, difficult training sequences, mentorship relationships with 
men, psychosexual villains, and knowledgeable references to specularity 
and the cinematic apparatus. Also both are unusual in depicting a 
postfeminist female detective: rookie, ambiguously sexed, occupying the 
troubling identificatory space between female victims and female 
detectives. Cora Kaplan labels Blue Steel part of the “Dirty Harriet” genre, 
which feature“fantasies of female omnipotence” that 

“rehearse ... the uneasy positioning of women, and by 

implication feminism, in postfeminist dystopia.”[i4] 

Kaplan also emphasizes Bigelow’s film theory training in order to draw out 
the self-reflexive relation Bigelow establishes between her scripts and her 
direction. Blue Steel’s suspenseful precredit training sequence, its 
association of the gun with the film camera, and its constant invocation of 
the theme of vision all invoke theoretical questions about the cinematic 
apparatus and the extent to which film audiences participate in the 
narrative, as well as questions about how well cinema can represent 
cultural experiences. Following in this vein, I argue that rather than see 
Blue Steel as simply representing a shared cultural experience of yuppie 
villainy, we should examine how Blue Steel and other yuppie devil films 
work to construct and manage the anxieties that yuppies raised in the late- 
80s popular imagination. 

From a feminist perspective, Bigelow’s self-conscious narrative use of film 
theory ideas such as the cinematic apparatus marks one way in which we 
can read the film’s plot against its execution. Rather than dumbly absorb 
the violence of Blue Steel’s conclusion, viewers might read the film’s 
closing in light of feminist film theory’s ability to read film texts 
heterogeneously, so that we need not trace one uniform meaning onto 
Hunt’s or Turner’s character. For Kaplan, Blue Steel takes up the 
“synthesized popular feminism” of this period to interrogate how theory in 
particular 




Blue Steel : Turner, after her rape, 
pursues Hunt with a new ferocity, 
bursting into her bathroom with 
drawn gun. 



The Silence of the Lambs: 
Physically surrounded by local law 
enforcement, Starling struggles 
against both foes and friends. 



Blue Steel: When Eugene is set 
free, Megan also has two battles to 
fight, as Mann, Hoyt, and another 
officer all have her pressed up 
against the wall. 



Like Blue Steel, The Silence of the 
Lambs features many references 
to specularity and the cinematic 
apparatus, such as this point of 


“concerns the construction of contemporary sexuality and 
sexual difference in — and by — the field of vision. ”[15] 

Blue Steel is literally concerned with one result of the acceptance of 
feminism since the late 70s — the gradual admittance of women into 
traditionally male occupations. So, Blue Steel and The Silence of the 
Lambs, which center around law enforcement occupations that require a 
high level of specular knowledge, demonstrate even more the visible 
contradiction that literary critic Jane Gallop wrote about in 1992: 

“In the American academy feminism gets more and more 
respect while in the larger society women cannot call 
themselves feminist.”[i6] 

Ironically, as it becomes possible for films to depict characters such as 
Megan Turner in traditional male roles, it becomes more difficult to 
explicitly identify these advances with academic feminist thinking. For 
this reason, I think, Bigelow has made an especially knowing and 
subversive film which simultaneously presents and parodies conventional 
wisdom about both men and feminism in popular culture. 

However, as with The Silence of the Lambs, Bigelow’s film may be a 
contradictory project if the “fantasies of female omnipotence” found in 
“Dirty Harriet” films give way either to misogynistic readings of violent 
women or to a complacent comfort with these heroines’ dehumanizing 
violence. Since the cliched narrative conditions of the cop film ostensibly 
frustrate feminist aims, these films are of necessity always parodic, ironic, 
or incomplete. Thus I do not fault Blue Steel for not presenting a coherent 
female subject, but enjoy Megan Turner as an example of what Linda 
Mizejewski punningly terms the “female dick,” a sort of hybrid gender 
performance which takes into account both her sexed body and her 
unusual career as a police officer. [lyj.Pointing out that the female 
investigators in Blue Steel and The Silence of the Lambs are positioned 
both within and against legitimating patriarchal institutions of justice, 
Mizejewski illustrates how the female dick, with her professionalized 
violence, 

“poses a substantial threat to heterosexuality as organized by 
mainstream cinema.”[i8] 

Like Kaplan, Mizejewski focuses on the self-reflexive intertexuality of 
Bigelow and Demme’s films, particularly the cinematic metacommentary, 
and also how both directors position their female characters against 
gendered career roles as well as against class and economic markers. 

While the issues of sexuality and gender tend to dominate feminist 
readings of Blue Steel and The Silence of the Lambs, both films also 
significantly interrogate class groupings. Economic class is especially 
important in late-8os Hollywood cinema since it marks another category 
against which the female dicks are constructed — Reagan-era economic 
policy and the icon of the yuppie. Both Blue Steel and The Silence of the 
Lambs have protagonists specifically marked as of a lower class than the 
antagonists. For Blue Steel, part of the danger Megan Turner faces is 
succumbing to the allure of Eugene Hunt’s lavish yuppie lifestyle as he 
takes her to expensive dinners and romances her high above the 






view shot where Gumb watches 
Starling through night vision 
goggles. 



Blue Steel : Megan’s tough cop 
persona is genuine here, as she 
puts her father up against the wall. 
In overthrowing “him,” she strives 
to meet a better male. 



Eugene ingratiates himself with 
Turner’s mother, who is impressed 
by this well-dressed, mannered 
commodities trader. 


Manhattan skyline in a helicopter. Megan is trapped between the yuppie’s 
newly-minted wealth and the depressing familiarity of her father (Philip 
Bosco), a dour, alcoholic, working-class man who physically and mentally 
abuses his wife and is scornful of his daughter’s desire to become a police 
officer. From her family’s perspective, Megan is a progressive character, 
and viewers are sympathetic with her intention to better herself. The same 
is true of Clarice Starling (Jodie Foster) in The Silence of the Lambs, and 
both films’ heroines share this double burden of escaping their class 
origins and occupying masculine professions. Yet while The Silence of the 
Lambs invokes the “white trash” trend in 90s serial killer films (recently 
analyzed in Jump Cut by Nicola Rehling),[i9]_B/ue Steel’s yuppie devil 
villain is a problem, for he is seemingly the logical extension of Turner’s 
own impulse towards self-improvement and economic betterment. As 
Mann dryly comments of Hunt, he is an ideal mate for someone like 
Turner. He’s got 

“nice suits, a good salary — your mother would approve.” 

Looking at the villains in these two films, comparisons with The Silence of 
the Lambs make it further clear how easily the yuppie devil trope has been 
accepted. Work on Demme’s film has doubly focused on the female 
detective and her positioning between two male villains — the 
psychosexual Jame Gumb and the cannibal psychiatrist Hannibal Lecter. 
Curiously, though, no such comparable work has been done on Blue 
Steel’s yuppie villain Eugene Hunt. As did Maslin, most reviewers of Blue 
Steel hastily accepted Hunt’s yuppie devil characterization, paradoxically 
finding this devil simultaneously self-possessed and raving mad. This, I 
think, is an effect of Ron Silver’s performance, which in some ways does 
present Hunt as a classic film psychopath, “stereotypically nuts and then 
some.”[2o]_Yet Silver only fully employs such a characterization at the 
film’s end. Earlier, Silver plays Hunt as a mix of contradicting thriller 
tropes: he is predatory and cunning, he charms his way into the heroine’s 
heart and family, and he knows how to cover his tracks and stay one step 
ahead. These qualities also align socially with models for a yuppie’s 
behavior; in the 80s, it was good to be cunning and charming, good to try 
to get ahead. It is only in the latter part of Blue Steel, where Hunt displays 
cinematically “psycho” behavior — killing a prostitute, hearing voices from 
God, and overconfidently taunting his victims — that Silver really begins 
to act “stereotypically nuts.” 



The first time Eugene does seem 
interested in sex, he hires a 
prostitute and ends up murdering 
her, howling as he clutches her 
blood-soaked dress. 



After murdering the prostitute on a 
rooftop, Eugene practically howls 
at the moon like a wolf. Nude 
except for the essential Rolex, the 
yuppie devil bathes in blood. 












The disheveled Hunt digs for the 
buried gun ... 


... offering Turner a wolfish look 
when she surprises him. 



Megan steals an ill-fitting uniform 
and takes to the street in search of 
Hunt... 


Silver’s performance in Blue Steel, then, works in part on a visual level of 
typecasting. Silver often portrays Jewish or Mediterranean types. Before 
Blue Steel he starred as a Holocaust survivor in Enemies: A Love Story 
(dir. Paul Mazursky, U.S., 1989), and his next role after Eugene Hunt was 
as Alan Dershowitz in Reversal of Fortune (dir. Barbet Schroeder, U.S., 
1990). In Blue Steel, his tailored, manicured look ethnically and socially 
distinguishes him from the fair, working-class Megan Turner. In the visual 
contrast Blue Steel sets up, viewers are inclined to read Hunt as an 
example of the dangerous, sexy urban type, while Turner is the pretty, 
innocent girl from the suburbs. The fairy tale aspect of their relationship is 
brought to the front when they first meet. Then Hunt, hailing a cab in the 
rain, makes a reference to The Wizard of Oz: 

“Hey, remember what happened to Dorothy when she didn’t 
get out of the storm.” 

In this case, Dorothy’s protector turns out to be a wolf in disguise. 

Die, yuppie scum! 

For feminist audiences, the stakes of turning back to reconsider Blue 
Steel's male villain may not immediately be clear. While in the latter part 
of the Reagan 80s the yuppie became a symbol of the amorality of 
unmitigated economic success, I argue that the yuppie’s promise of a 
lifestyle of wealth proved impossible not because of the falsity of 
Reaganomics or Wall Street capitalism, but rather because the instant 







... but while mirroring her official 
drag performance at graduation 
day, here Megan’s shoes give her 
away. 



A shallow depth of field threatens 
Megan’s final hunt for Eugene ... 



... while a rack focus gives viewers 
the eyes in the back of Megan’s 
head. 



success of the yuppie did not provide an imaginative space in which to 
place women. The 80s yuppie theme was supposed to be one of equal 
opportunity. This shaped the yuppie’s scorn of those who were not 
successful: “Go get a job,” yuppies sneered. As an initial political and 
demographic category, the label “yuppie” applied to both men and 
women; in this view money was more important than sex. Early 
representations of the yuppie in fact strived to be desexed, pointedly 
sublimating sexual activity to the greater good of economic activity and 
personal achievement. Many jokes dealt with the absence of sexuality in 
the yuppie lifestyle. For example, Marissa Piesman and Marilee Hartley’s 
best-selling The Yuppie Handbook: The State-of-the-Art Manual for 
Young Urban Professionals, published in 1984, the “Year of the Yuppie,” 
repeats the joke about yuppies needing to consult their calendars before 
scheduling sex with their spouses.[2i]_A similar idea is picked up in Blue 
Steel; Megan is surprised when Eugene refuses her offer to come up to her 
apartment. This mild sexual rejection of Megan dovetails with Eugene’s 
de-sexed lifestyle, and he goes home to work out instead. 

Another example of the yuppie’s asexuality occurs in the curious language 
used in initial media descriptions of the yuppie. As in Janet Maslin’s 
words in the epigraph to this essay, the yuppie was at first presented as a 
strange animal — it is a “creature for our age,” “a mythological 
demographic beast,” or the “newest political creature” which belongs “on 
the endangered-species list.”[22]_Described here in a way that is more 
taxonomic than demographic, the yuppie was rarely portrayed as a 
human. Nor was the “creature for our age” shown as a friendly one. The 
first moment in Blue Steel when Eugene does seem interested in sex, he 
hires a prostitute and ends up murdering her, howling at the moon like a 
wolf as he clutches her blood-soaked dress. Later, after he hides the thug’s 
gun in Central Park and goes to retrieve it, the wolf motif is repeated. 
Forgetting exactly where he hid the gun, Hunt growls and digs at the roots 
of trees with his hands. Turner interrupts him, and he gives her a wild, 
animalistic look. Hunt’s beastly image extends the yuppie’s asexuality to 
metaphoric levels; the yuppie devil is nonhuman in its pursuits. 

Such an image has transformed the yuppie’s original characterization. 

Like the jokes about the yuppie’s sex life, initial social representations of 
the yuppie in film and television were humorous in nature. Because it is a 
simple character to get — self-obsessed, pampered, eclectic, snobbish — 
the yuppie provided a comic foil to saner ways of living. In the popular 
television program Family Ties (1982-1989), Michael J. Fox stole the 
show by portraying Alex P. Keaton as a tie-wearing young Republican 
humorously out of step with his hippie parents’ values. In middle-class, 
everyman comedies like National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation (dir. 
Jeremiah S. Chechik, U.S., 1989), Chevy Chase and Beverly D’Angelo play 
characters scorned by their yuppie next-door neighbors, whose perfect 
lifestyle, indicated by an elaborate stereo system, chic bedroom decor, and 
jogging routine, is turned upside down by the simple-hearted Griswolds. 
[23] Played for laughs, these yuppie characters are ridiculed for their 
image-obsessions, illustrating to middle-class audiences the frivolity of 
pretentious aspirations and asking us to sympathize with the frustrated 
aims of the everyman. 


The last image we see in Blue 
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Steel is a defeated, shell-shocked 
Turner as the police arrive at the 
scene of the final shootout. 
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The cover of the humorous The 
Yuppie Handbook looks like a field 
guide to identifying this new 
species: squash racquet, Gucci 
briefcase, Cross pen, Sony 
Walkman, fresh pasta, running 
shoes with Ralph Lauren suit. 



Two humorous yuppies in National 
Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation. In 
this scene Julia Louis-Dreyfus, 
clutching her bottle of Evian, 
refuses her husband’s sexual 


But not everyone found the joke funny. Barbara Ehrenreich, in her study 
of middle-class life in the 80s, Fear of Falling, points out how yuppies 
served as a marker for middle-class anxieties; they were 

“the apotheosis of middle-class forebodings about the 
corrupting effects of affluence.’T24i ropen endnotes in new 
windowl 

She argues, 

"The very frivolity of yuppies — and hence of the very subject 
of yuppies — was a distraction from the deeper changes their 
appearance signaled. In the eighties, the class contours of 
American society were undergoing a seismic shift. The 
extremes of wealth and poverty moved further apart. "[25] 

The yuppies’ apparent insouciance in light of economic and social change, 
and the media’s humorous cultivation of their frivolity, began to bring 
about some of the worst “cultural overtones” now ascribed to Yuppies. A 
“new ‘hostility’ [was] attached to the word,” as the phrase “Die Yuppie 
Scum” intaglioed its way across cities.[26].Criminals were encouraged to 
“mug a yuppie,” and the fight against yuppie gentrification had some 
residents vandalizing yuppie front doors, gourmet stores, and most 
especially parked BMWs. In cinema, Barry Keith Grant was even able to 
identify the subgenre “yuppie horror,” which focused on yuppie anxieties. 
[ 27 ]_Looking at films like After Hours (dir. Martin Scorsese, U.S., 1985), 
Desperately Seeking Susan (dir. Susan Seidelman, U.S., 1985), Something 
Wild (dir. Jonathan Demme, U.S., 1986), and Fatal Attraction, Grant 
shows how the “yuppie horror” genre 

“specifically addresses the anxieties of an affluent culture in an 
era of prolonged recession.”[28] 

One such anxiety is the yuppie’s fear of losing what s/he has worked so 
hard to get. On the one hand, we see the yuppie’s high-powered rise to the 
top in Oliver Stone’s Wall Street (U.S., 1987) and on the other, the equally 
rapid fall to the bottom in Brian de Palma’s Bonfire of the Vanities (U.S., 
1990). I imagine the ideal audience for such visions of “yuppie horror” as 
being the characters in the yuppie drama The Big Chill (dir. Lawrence 
Kasdan, U.S., 1983), who struggle to break out of their self-absorbed lives 
while mourning a friend’s death. Interestingly, what these last three films 
demonstrate is that the yuppie’s hard-won success made the yuppie 
lifestyle especially fragile. Ehrenreich explains that since one segment of 
the middle class “seemed to have a clear strategy for success” and 
“because that strategy involved such a betrayal of traditional middle-class 
values ... the media [may have] turned so quickly against those who 
followed” the yuppie lifestyle. [29] 











advances. 



Michael J. Fox, as Alex P. Keaton, 
holds up a picture of a young 
Richard M. Nixon on the show 
Family Ties. Keaton’s yuppie-in- 
training was humorous and 
popular, although the show ended 
in 1989, just as the yuppie 
backlash set in. 


While it was argued at that time that a backlash against the yuppie would 
“lead to more social concern,”[3o].Ehrenreich’s argument most certainly 
still holds true today, as the reviled yuppies of the 80s escaped only in 
order to return as the hated image of the corporate executives embodied in 
the recent Enron scandal. The dangers of unregulated economic gain, 
resulting from laissez-faire Reaganomics and symbolized by yuppies like 
Wall Street’s Gordon Gekko, may have first been illustrated in 80s 
cinema, but Gekko’s mantra “greed is good” seems not to have lost any of 
its allure in today’s corporate climate. 

Hendrik Hertzberg suggests of the yuppie, 

“What we are dealing with here is something that began as a 
demographic category with cultural overtones and ended up as 
a moral category. ”[31] 

What we are left with from the “short life, untimely death, and general 
inaccuracy of the media’s image of the yuppie”_is an unanchored cultural 
object with diverse and contradictory aims. This object in a film like The 
Big Chill represents a new kind of community to replace failed 60s 
radicalism, while in The Bonfire of the Vanities the yuppie lifestyle has 
become a ridiculed and silly cliche. In the yuppie devil films of 1990, 
however, the yuppie becomes much more sinister and dangerous as plots 
associate that character with the trope of the newly fashionable serial 
killer. Suddenly, the yuppie was no longer a humorously maladjusted, but 
otherwise benign, citizen; he was a homicidal maniac. Impeccably 
groomed on the outside, inside he was ravenous and wounded, psychotic 
and dangerous. The yuppie went from being a conventional public figure 
representing a foolish U.S. lifestyle to a horror trope delivering a severe 
moral warning about the consequences of money, privilege and social 
status, and trust in the image of perfection. 



“Gentrification is Class War / Fight 
Back” — Clayton Patterson 
captured documentary images 
such as these on August 6, 1988 in 
The Tompkins Square Park Police 
Riot Tape. 


Literary critic Mark Seltzer identifies recent U.S. interest in serial killers 
as part of a larger “wound culture,” and he locates this explicitly in the 
mid-8os, right at the time the yuppie was also making front-page news. 
While he begins with turn-of-the-century figures such as Jack the Ripper, 
Seltzer spends most of his time on what we have only recently come to call 
“serial killers,” a term coined in the mid-70s by FBI profilers, who in the 
80s became as well known as their quarry. [33]_After a 1983 Senate 
hearing on “Serial Murders” and a 1984 HBO special Murder: No 
Apparent Motive, a large number of nonfiction books were produced on 
serial killers in the 80s, including historian Philip Jenkins’s Using 
Murder: The Social Construction of Serial Homicide, which argued that 
“in the 1980s, serial murder came to symbolize the worst manifestations 
of human behavior.’’.Public shootings — Reagan (1981), Pope John Paul II 
(1981), and John Lennon (1980) — began the decade, and public interest 
continued with the postal killing sprees that first occurred in 1986. The 
court cases of Richard Chambers (“The Preppie Killer,” 1986), and the 
executions of notorious figures like Ted Bundy (1989) also focused public 
attention on the acts of what Time magazine labeled in 1983, “a new breed 
of killer.”[35] These cases came to television in 1991 with the introduction 
and popularity of the cable network Court TV, and they were embodied by 
cultural villain-heroes such as Freddy Krueger, who made his way from 





In Mary Harron’s film American 
Psycho, “Die Yuppie Scum!” is 
spray-painted on one of Patrick 
Bateman’s walls. He seems not to 
grasp the irony in this sloganistic 
self-loathing. 



Michael Douglas as Gordon 
“Greed is Good” Gekko in Wall 
Street. A sequel was announced ... 


horror cinema to syndicated television and toy store shelves during the 
“media-borne ‘serial killer panic of 1983 to I985.”’[36]_ln retrospect, I am 
intrigued by the synchronicity of the development of the yuppie and the 
serial killer in 1983; while these public types developed along different 
trajectories during the 80s, it seems only fitting that they are reunited in 
the yuppie devil films of 1990. 

The new public anxiety over the issue of unmotivated violence in U.S. 
society, defined by the spectral threat of a solitary, lurking serial killer, 
interestingly parallels the yuppie’s later representation as an elusive, 
“mythological” beast. Both of these character types had come to be 
represented less as specific individuals with unique characteristics, and 
more as empty signifiers paradoxically defined by their superficial 
blandness and inner emptiness. That the yuppie and the serial killer are so 
similar in their superficiality is part of the reason why these types seem 
naturally to fit together. Blue Steel plays with this very notion in casting 
Halloween (dir. John Carpenter, U.S., 1978) actress Jamie Lee Curtis, who 
has to fend off similarly indestructible villains in both films. 

It is a further mark of the similarity of the yuppie and the serial killer 
tropes that as recently as 2000, when Mary Harron released the film 
American Psycho (U.S.), based on Bret Easton Ellis’s “controversial” 1991 
novel, the yuppie devil was still an object of criticism and anxiety. 

Harron’s American Psycho was boycotted and attacked in the same 
manner as Ellis’s novel, even though Harron’s film (like Ellis’s version) 
was couched pointedly in the fantasy of a period piece. The film may have 
touched a nerve, however, since it addressed, by means of a simple 
reading, the evil born of rampant consumerism and a capitalist-centered 
existence, a theme present during Reagan’s presidency as well as both 
Bushes’. Peter Bowen, in an interview with Harron, suggests that the film’s 
“mix of identity crisis and abrupt violence seem oddly more in tune with 
the tenor of our times” than of the novel’s, and that 

“its fable of a fractured identity in a post-capitalist, hyper- 
mediated world seems now a mirror of our culture rather than 
a warning about it. ”[3 7] 

What Bowen suggests is that while the yuppie devil emerged briefly in 
1989-1991, these representations unsuccessfully resolved whatever it was 
about the yuppie devil that was so bothersome, and that Harron’s film was 
less a period piece than a contemporary analysis. Explaining the negative 
critical response Harron received, could it be, as Pagan Kennedy pointed 
out earlier about Ellis’s “Frankenstein monster of a book,” that “just as in 
the horror flicks, the mob, armed with pitchforks and torches, is chasing 
down the beast... rather than its true creator”?[38] 

Harron’s film is of course based on the prime literary example of the 
yuppie devil, Bret Easton Ellis’s American Psycho. Here I want to 
comment briefly on Ellis’s novel to illustrate similar dynamics in the 
earlier Blue Steel. American Psycho’s portrayal of the yuppie psycho has 
already been critically dismissed and defended at great length. Initial 
response to the novel was sensationalist, [39]_and entirely a product of its 
first publisher Simon & Schuster’s dropping of the novel three months 
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An early example of how the 
yuppie was initially positioned as a 
generational concept, The Big Chill 
feeds on 60s nostalgia (and 
product placement) to build a 
nostalgia for the present. 


prior to publication, which led to censure from groups like the National 
Organization of Women but complaints of censorship from the Authors 
Guild and the American Civil Liberties Union. The novel’s subject, the 
inner life of yuppie Patrick Bateman, whose multiple murders are 
described in explicit detail, overwhelmed the novel’s style in the mind of 
early reviewers. Unable to get beyond the plot, many failed to take into 
account the irony of the novel’s flat, distanced tone and first-person 
narration. As Jane Feuer puts it, “the whole tone of yuppie culture was 
self-mocking,” and this is especially evident in Ellis’s version of yuppie 
devil culture.[40] 

One reading of the novel connects the book's jarring scenes of murder and 
cannibalism with its boring period details and minute description of the 
yuppie, finding a metaphor in Bateman for the kind of conspicuous 
consumption and selfish hedonism epitomized by the Reagan 80s. Linda 
S. Kauffman, discussing Harron’s film, refers back to her reading of Ellis’s 
novel, in which the cannibalism in particular (an element only alluded to 
in the film), serves as 

“a metaphor for the conspicuous consumption of Ronald 
Reagan’s America in the 1980s.”[41] 

Kauffman herself extends the metaphor. Discussing the film’s credit 
sequence, which takes place in a restaurant and focuses on gourmet 
yuppie cuisine being covered with rich, blood-dark sauces, she declares, 

“Consumption is a portmanteau pun; it signals the excesses of 
crass materialism and simultaneously transforms ‘good taste’ 
literally into a matter of life or death.”[42] 

Kauffman’s focus on the visual elements of consumption leads her to 
compare Ellis’s novel to Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, calling American 
Psycho 

“another tale about self-fashioning in a gilded age of 
greed.”[43] 

It is this “gilded age of greed,” represented most clearly in both tales by a 
nouveau riche urban environment, which produces “the convergence of 
consumerism and psychosis”[44]_that is figured by the yuppie devil. The 
two together seem to be less a product of their individual components and 
more a conjoined twin of the postmodern age. 

This is a common reading of the yuppie psycho, but while acknowledging 
the value of the metaphoric implications of cannibalism in American 
Psycho, to simply say that late-8os United States got tired of a culture of 
wealth would oversimplify the novel’s relation to its period and suggest 
that the Reagan 80s “caused” yuppie psychosis, without considering the 
ways in which “the Reagan 80s” is also in turn constructed by these very 














Charlie Sheen plays Bud Fox, who 
idolizes Gordon Gekko in Wall 
Street. 


depictions. In this, I suggest that critical response to Blue Steel, while less 
hysterical than American Psycho, nonetheless similarly posits too direct a 
logic of cause and effect between its villain and its heroine, naively 
suggesting that Eugene Hunt was created by his culture, instead of 
considering how cultural constructions such as Eugene Hunt in turn affect 
our reading of what it meant to be a yuppie in the 80s. 

There is a similar argument in Ellis’s novel; from the beginning of 
American Psycho yuppie Timothy Price tells Patrick Bateman, 

"There’s this theory out now that if you can catch the AIDS 
virus through having sex with someone who is infected then 
you can also catch anything, whether it’s a virus per se or not 
— Alzheimer’s, muscular dystrophy, hemophilia, leukemia, 
anorexia, diabetes, cancer, multiple sclerosis, cystic fibrosis, 
cerebral palsy, dyslexia, for Christ sakes."[45] 

This ridiculous “theory” exemplifies the yuppie’s anxiety over contagion 
To have a yuppie seriously imagine that s/he can “catch” dyslexia from 
someone suggests that the yuppie has an exaggerated worry about the 
boundaries between the private and the public. The yuppie is unable to 
separate the two, for it is a boundary under constant threat from the virus 
of the middle-class, which Ehrenreich labels “the fear of falling.” This 
theory likewise suggests that the yuppie’s self-absorbed egomania may 
also predispose it to “catch” the serial killer lifestyle. 



Tom Hanks as Sherman McCoy, a 
“Master of the Universe,” at work in 
The Bonfire of the Vanities. 


Yet “catching” psychosis is another way of reading the impact of the 
yuppie devil trope, and of expressing an anxiety over the boundaries 
between reality and representation, such as Blue Steel’s faked and field 
violence. Ellis critiques the viral model of cultural formation; yuppies are 
not yuppies simply because they “caught” 80s greed. Critic Ruth Helyer 
compares Ellis’s novel to the gothic genre, reading Patrick Bateman as a 
Jekyll and Hyde figure gone wrong. Helyer concludes that Bateman 

“must increasingly imitate himself. Such self-parody is 

symptomatic of boundary fluctuation.”[46] 

These fluid boundaries are central to Bateman’s inability to be himself and 
not “the other”; he is especially 


“horrified by the threat of feminization.”[47] 



As in Blue Steel, the threat of feminization is the key point linking the 
yuppie and the psycho. Setting aside a causal relation between yuppiedom 
and psychosis (which would not do justice to either trope’s popularity in 
the public imagination), Helyer suggests that the complexity of the yuppie 
psycho stems from the contrary, uneven negotiation of power and gender. 
The incommensurability of power and gender, like the yuppie psycho 
figure, leads directly to parody and boundary troubles, and raises the 
problem of how yuppie devil films reflect a vision of 80s culture. If the 
yuppie devil is himself a parodic figure, existing more as an imitation of a 
self than an expression of an actual identity, then the appearance of the 
yuppie devil at the end of the 80s suggests a more fundamental issue at 





“Scream Queen” Jamie Lee Curtis 
in her film debut. Blue Steel’s 
ending borrows from Halloween’s 
similarly indestructible villain. 



Bret Easton Ellis’s later fiction has 
continued to play with the space 
between reality and representation, 
complicating critics’ attempts to 
locate his novels within specific 
cultural frameworks. 


the core of cultural subjectivity. The yuppie devil may not be evil solely 
because he is a capitalist, but rather because being a yuppie entails a more 
fragmented, imitative postmodern lifestyle that is frightening in its own 
right. Thus, while many yuppie devil films point a finger at self-made 
yuppies, I find Blue Steel’s Eugene Hunt instead pointing back at his own 
culture. 

Jane Feuer suggests that the yuppie, like Reagan, 

“was a nonexistent phantom figure whose effect as image was 
nevertheless real. ”[48] 

Likewise, Bateman in Ellis’s novel finally realizes, 

“There is an idea of a Patrick Bateman, some kind of 
abstraction, but there is no real me, only an entity, something 
illusory.... I simply am not there.”\ 49] 



American Psycho film credits: 

At an upscale restaurant, stylish 
80s culinary presentation 
acknowledges yuppie patrons’ 
many appetites. 



Playing with layers of yuppie 
superficiality, the film introduces 
Bateman during his morning 
routine as his voiceover 
meticulously describes the details 
of each item in his beauty regimen. 



The yuppie devil is safe if not 
secure at the end of American 
Psycho. Behind his head, on the 
door, is the last line from Ellis’s 
novel: “This is not an exit.” 


Staring vacantly ahead, Bateman 
is “simply not there,” as Harron’s 
film closes with a dolly-in on his 
face. 


Eugene Hunt, too, was “simply not there” as he only saw his identity as 
being one half of Megan Turner’s. American Demographics noted, 

“The funny thing is, no one has ever found a yuppie. Not even 
the people who look and sound like yuppies will admit to being 
yuppies.”[50] 

The elusive nature of the yuppie may be evidence that the yuppie never 
truly existed in the first place, and if the yuppie never truly existed, then 
the yuppie devil is an especially vague and shadowy figure. The truly 















In American Psycho Christian Bale 
puts his good looks to work in his 
high-gloss, stainless steel 
kitchen... 


provocative idea here is that the yuppie devil of Blue Steel and American 
Psycho may be less a perverse, evil figure of the anxious problems of the 
80s, and more a common symptom of a larger failure to negotiate class, 
gender, and race issues of that decade. The yuppie devil became an 
instantly recognizable symbol in late-8os cinema not because he was a 
marked outsider, but because he made audiences recognize their own, 
pervasive, inner emptiness. 
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... but soon turns homicidal as he 
chases a prostitute around with his 
chainsaw. The blood-soaked, 
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in Blue Steel. 
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At the beginning of Tsai’s film, we 
peek through curtains to watch 
Dragon Inn playing to a full house. 



Barthes: “the inoccupation of 
bodies, which best defines modern 
eroticism” (346). 


Leaving the cinema: 
metacinematic cruising 
in Tsai Ming-liang’s 
Goodbye, Dragon Inn 

by Nicholas de Villiers 

"Trick becomes the metaphor for many adventures 
which are not sexual; the encounter of a glance, a 
gaze, an idea, an image, ephemeral and forceful 
association, which consents to dissolve so lightly, a 
faithless benevolence: a way of not getting stuck in 
desire, though without evading it; all in all, a kind of 
wisdom."— Roland Barthes, Preface to Renaud 
Camus’s Tricks (1979) [Rustle 295] 

In his evocative essay “Leaving the Movie Theater,” Roland 
Barthes proposes a particular way of going to the movies: 

“by letting oneself be fascinated twice over, by the 
image and its surroundings — as if I had two bodies at 
the same time: a narcissistic body which gazes, lost, 
into the engulfing mirror, and a perverse body, ready 
to fetishize not the image but precisely what exceeds 
it: the texture of the sound, the hall, the darkness, the 
obscure mass of the other bodies” (Rustle 348). 

This urban eroticism in the dark of the movie theater, the bodies 
sliding down in their seats as if in a bed (346), is crucial as a way 
to reinsert “queer” eroticism into movie-going. Barthes enjoys 
the anonymity and availability of the dark mass of the bodies in 
the movie house in opposition to the foreclosed eroticization of 
the place in the domestic well-lit scene of the television: 


“television doomed us to the Family” (346). 


That gay/queer [1] [open endnotes in new window] men in 
particular have made use of theaters for the purpose of cruising 
has a long history, which shows up in Midnight Cowboy (1969), 










Framing the figure: the ticket 
woman (Chen Shiang-chyi) and 
the big screen. 



The restroom “gag” in What Time 
Is It There? 


Far From Heaven (2002), and in Samuel Delany’s Times Square 
Red, Times Square Blue. But Barthes’s works suggest that 
“cruising” might also be thought of as a more general type of 
experience: the reader’s relation to the text, which at the same 
time “cruises” him or her ( Pleasure 4-6; 27). Tsai Ming-liang’s 
Goodbye, Dragon Inn (2003) connects both these aspects: the 
situation of the movie theater as a place of the anonymous 
multitude cruising each other in the dark, and the drifting 
relation of the spectator to the cinematic image. Tsai 
simultaneously provokes fascination and distance, which best 
captures Barthes’s sense that 

“I am hypnotized by a distance; and this distance is 
not critical (intellectual); it is, one might say, an 
amorous distance” ( Rustle 349). 

Both Barthes and Tsai emphasize the place and spatial conditions 
of the cinema itself (the shadowy box, the “big screen”), but also 
temporality (both in the sense of “duration” and “history”). They 
ask: what does it mean to leave or say goodbye to “the cinema”? 
Barthes clarifies the pun: 



A fantasy partner musical number 
in The Hole. 


“Whenever I hear the word cinema, I can’t help 
thinking hall, rather than film” (346). 

Tsai’s film fits into the longstanding genre of “metacinema” 

(from Sunset Boulevard [1950] to Scream [1996]), but it also 
takes on a particular local significance: Tsai’s choice of King Hu’s 
1966 Dragon Inn (a.k.a. Dragon Gate Inn ) — as the final film 
screened at a movie theater which is closing its doors indefinitely 
— indexes the rise and fall of Taiwanese cinema, thereby 
invoking the industry’s history in a wistful manner. Such a 
description of the historic place of cinema can also be found in 
Barthes and Delany, but this is not simply nostalgia for a lost era, 
as Delany insists (xviii). Instead, it laments the loss of the social 
contact which movie houses fostered [2] — social contact which 
is cross-class and queer: thus feared by social conservatives. Like 
Jose Munoz’s discussion of the “Ghosts of Public Sex,” I believe 
that rather than being simply hopelessly nostalgic, the present is 
haunted by the virtual potential of queer ways of occupying 
space, as in parks, public restrooms, arcades, and movie theaters. 


Before directly engaging with Goodbye, Dragon Inn, however, I 
must first consider the problem of how to read Tsai’s work, 
foremost in relation to his entire oeuvre, since Tsai sees himself 











as an auteur; next in relation to critical debates about East-West 
aesthetic differences and influences; and lastly in relation to 
questions of modernism/ postmodernism and globalization. 



“There is no sexual relation.” 



Queer bathhouse sex in The River. 



When the father realizes he has 
just had anonymous sex with his 
son, he slaps the youth. 


Beyond the auteurist repetition of certain motifs — pouring rain, 
a notable lack of dialogue, the same Taipei locations and 
actors/roles — Tsai’s work is pervaded by the overall theme of 
urban alienation yet strangers' potential contact. Regarding The 
Hole (1998), Tsai has explained: 

“I think it’s my observation of people also being so 
lonely, existing in their own solitude. It’s what I’ve 
observed about Taipei” (Walsh, online). 

Some examples of Tsai's work include: 

• What Time Is It There? (2001) — which features the same 
movie theater used in Goodbye, Dragon Inn, and a 
hilarious gag about bathroom sex, and is explicit about 
heterosexual, gay, and lesbian cruising in Taipei and Paris; 

• Vive L’Amour (1994) — a film about real estate, cruising, 
and a kind of “sexual disorientation”; 

• The Hole — which seems to demonstrate Lacan’s assertion 
that “there is no sexual relation” [3]; 

• The River (1997) — his most explicit treatment of another 
anonymous liminal queer erotic space: the bathhouse, and 
the possibility of accidental incest therein); and 

• Rebels of the Neon God (1992). 

Lee Kang-sheng (“Hsiao-kang”) seems to be almost a “muse” 
within Tsai’s oeuvre, [4] representing a version of the sexually 
ambiguous “rebel without a cause” icon James Dean (who 
appears in poster-form in Rebels of the Neon God, another 
metacinematic gesture). 



These themes are in some ways a continuation of the concerns of 
the “New” Taiwan and Hong Kong cinemas, as Nick Browne has 
characterized them: 

"The contemporary, one might almost say 
“modernist,” mode of Taiwan and Hong Kong 
cinemas adapts the art film format to the underlying 
and fundamental cultural trope of the period [the 
1980s]—cultural and psychological dislocation ... In 
Taiwan cinema ... its central emblem is the aleatory 
form of metropolitan simultaneity and contingency... 















A James Dean poster points at 
Hsiao-kang (Lee Kang-sheng) in 
Rebels of the Neon God. 



Antoine Doinel (Jean-Pierre 
Leaud) in the centrifuge scene in 
Truffaut’s 400 Blows. 



Hsiao-kang (Lee Kang-sheng) 
watching 400 Blows on video in 
What Time Is It There? (which is 
also known as 7 to 400 Blows, and 
also features the actor Jean-Pierre 
Leaud). 



Tsai’s short film The Skywalk Is 
Gone (a follow-up to What Time Is 


[A]s Fredric Jameson argues in “Remapping Taipei,” 
Terrorizer [Yang, 1986] adopts a European form—a 
sustained formal reflexivity... [which] gives us a kind 
of modernist picture of total dissolution of the 
traditional social and ethical complex." (6-7) 

Regardless of whether this traditional social and ethical complex 
is “mourned” in Tsai’s works (a case could be made either way), 
Browne’s emphasis on the emblematic metropolis is crucial for 
thinking about Tsai’s films. Jameson goes into more detail 
regarding what he calls the “providential” plot of interwoven 
character destinies, or “the narrative of synchronous monadic 
simultaneity (henceforth, SMS)” which he finds essentially 
modernist. However, he notes that 

"The return, therefore of what looks like a Western 
modernist narrative paradigm (the SMS) in the work 
of a Third World filmmaker (in the thick of 
postmodernity as a global tendency, if not a global 
cultural and social reality) can be expected to raise 
new questions, which do not include the relatively 
idle one, debated by critics and journalists at the 
film’s first showing in its native Taiwan, as to whether 
the director had sold out to essentially Westernizing 
methods or style" (119). 

Like Yang’s, it could be debated whether Tsai’s work should be 
seen as “Westernized”—a label Rey Chow has interrogated for all 
its ambivalence in relation to Chinese films which receive 
Western accolades, such as Zhang Yimou’s or Tsai’s (155-56). 
Certainly, What Time Is It There? stands in dialogue with the 
history of the French nouvelle vague, with its metacinematic 
incorporation of Truffaut’s The 400 Blows (1959). But Fran 
Martin has argued that this retrospective transcultural citation 
needs a more complicated explanation than Eurocentric notions 
of “influence.” She says that “an adequate understanding of Tsai’s 
cinema cannot be gained from simply observing stylistic 
resemblances between Tsai’s style and those of particular 
European directors” but rather that we need to look 

“to the historical and cultural specificities of the local 
context of these films’ production, conditions that 
determine, to a great degree, the cultural meanings of 
the films’ emphatic European citations” (online). 

Brian Hu has also noted a shift in Tsai’s work starting with The 
Hole, and discusses Tsai’s short film The Skywalk is Gone (2002) 
in terms of Taiwanese and Chinese rather than Western cinema 
traditions (online). Hu argues that Tsai’s films reflect nostalgia 
for Chinese and Taiwanese cinema history, and for the constantly 
transforming city of Taipei. I will return to the question of 






It There? included as a DVD extra 
with Goodbye, Dragon Inn). 


nostalgia later, but would like to consider the role of the city itself 
first. 
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Rented spaces 



Scene title: “Noisy Eaters.” 


Fredric Jameson argues that setting a film in Taipei has specific effects on 
the basic SMS paradigm: 

"For the Gidean project—the novel as a multiplicity of plot 
strands — presumably survives and persists in Terrorizer, with 
the difference (of degree, rather than of kind) that the urban 
framework is here intensified and becomes something like a 
primary message of the narrative form itself... The city frees all 
this [character and plot construction] up: its chance meetings 
and coincidences allow for a far greater variety of character- 
destinies, and thereby a web of relationships that can be 
spread out and unfolded in a dazzling array of distinct 
ideological effects. "(132) 



Scene title: “Rude Patrons.” 


If the city intensifies the problematic of chance encounters, what are the 
distinct ideological effects of the urban setting of the movie theater itself? 
Like Michel de Certeau’s work on “walking in the city,” Tsai stresses the 
aleatory and oneiric aspects to how people make use of this place, a space 
that is simultaneously literal and metaphoric, actual and virtual. De 
Certeau describes the utopia of the City in terms of 

“the relationships and intersections of these exoduses that 
intertwine and create an urban fabric ... a universe of rented 
spaces haunted by a nowhere or by dreamed-of places” (103). 


The movie theater is precisely such a rented, dreamed, and haunted space 
for Tsai. 



Tsai’s Goodbye, Dragon Inn essentially works as a form of 
“ethnomethodology” for thinking about this space and how it is used (i.e. 
“spatial practices”). Like traditional ethnomethodology, Tsai makes use of 
various “breaching experiments” in the movie theater and the men’s 
restroom in order to reveal tensions and desire circulating among 
strangers in the theater. Many of these are demonstrated through the 
character identified only as “the Japanese tourist” (Mitamura Kiyonobu). 
In the theater during the screening of Dragon Inn, the first rule breached 
is the rule of “silence”: the young man glares over at a couple loudly 
smacking their lips while eating. The second rule governs proximity: as 
the Japanese tourist attempts to get a light for his cigarette from an older 
man in a leather jacket (Shih Chun, who was in fact an actor in the original 
Dragon Inn ) sitting one row in front of him, another man swings his bare 
feet over the seat behind him, close to his face. Then another older man 
sits directly next to the Japanese tourist, despite the fact that we can see 
the rest of the theater is empty. This crowded composition of men is full of 









an ambivalent tension of desire/repulsion. 


The Dragon Inn soundtrack 
provides ironic commentary as the 
Japanese tourist tries to get a light. 



The men’s restroom: first there are 
two men ... 



... then three men (a minor breach 
of urinal etiquette: looking over at 


What follows is a game of “musical chairs” which finally ends with 
Mitamura sitting down next to Shih, once again trying to get a light for his 
cigarette, getting close and turning directly towards Shih who stays staring 
ahead at the screen. Shih only looks over after the young man walks away, 
unsuccessful in this first attempt at contact (with the cigarette as well 
known tool and signifier of “cruising”). Meanwhile, the soundtrack of 
Dragon Inn comments ironically on the scene through dialogue of two 
men meeting for the first time in a more classical providential plot: 

“What name do you go by?” 

“Hsiao Shao-Tze” 

“Brother Hsiao. Where do you make your living?” 

“I don’t work. Anyplace where someone will spare some food, 

I’ll stay awhile. I don’t really think about what I do.” 

“I don’t mean to be rude, but may I ask you a question? You 
come to this wilderness... For what purpose?” 

So in fact we are presented with an ironic juxtaposition of classical and 
newer forms of the chance encounter. Jameson explains: 

"In its earliest forms (as in the Byzantine novel), the 
providential plot, based on the coincidence of multiple 
destinies interweaving, was not particularly urban in its spatial 
requirements.... If the urban comes to predominate, it is 
because the inns and highroads in which the protagonists of 
the older novel meet by accident and rectify their mistaken 
identities necessarily require such characters to be travelers 
with destinies of a specific type — exiles, runaways, pursued or 
pursuers, so that the plot itself is always molded according to a 
distinct subgenre of narrative type. The city frees all this up..." 

(132) 

The homoeroticism of such encounters remains implicit or “virtual” in the 
classical novel or wu xia pian (swordsman) cinematic narrative (Chan 
ioon9), but here it is given a new dimension by the scene that follows of 
the Japanese tourist in the men’s restroom. Lee Edelman has argued that 
this particular space is densely loaded with “coded” homoeroticism, 
including fraught distinctions between public and private — urinals and 
stalls. For the entire scene, the Japanese tourist stands at a urinal next to 
another man who is smoking, and they are joined by another — again in 
close proximity despite the long row of urinals. Meanwhile, we see a man 
leave one of the stalls to wash his hands, and a few moments later, a man’s 
hand inside the stall closes the door shut. The Japanese tourist notices 
this, but the tension is maintained for the remainder of the scene as the 
first man to leave the stall continues to wash his hands for over a minute. 
The “breaching experiment” comes when yet another man reaches 
through the men at the urinal to grab his cigarettes left on the top of the 
wall, revealing the tense arrangement of “personal space” at the urinal. In 
total, the restroom scene lasts three minutes without the men at the 
urinals finishing, which builds the tension and results in an oddly comic 
effect, uncovering the sink or urinal as alibi for cruising. This is one of 
many scenes in Tsai’s film that frustrate the audience’s desire to see more 










your neighbor). explicit (gay) sexuality. But as a filmmaker Tsai is clearly interested in 

frustrating audience expectations, especially about shot duration, desired 
narrative, and clearly assignable sexual identity [5]). fopen endnotes in 
new window] 



A man leaves the stall, and the 
Japanese tourist looks back over 
his shoulder. 




Another man’s hand inside the stall 
shuts the door. 


The Japanese tourist notices the 
sound of the stall door closing. 



Another man retrieving his 
cigarettes. 


The breaching experiment: 
personal space at the urinal. 



The restroom scene foreshadows a later scene in which it seems like the 
storage hallways of the theater have been transformed into an 
expressionistic cruise park, with several men, including the Japanese 
tourist, wandering around as if in a maze and pressing past each other in 
tight quarters. All of the young man’s unsuccessful attempts at making 
contact (cruising in the most general sense) culminate in a scene in an 
upper hallway where he finally manages to get someone to light his 
cigarette (as in Kenneth Anger’s Fireworks, 1947). The man who lights his 
cigarette says to him, 

“Do you know this theater is haunted? This theater is haunted. 

Ghosts.” 

The young man attempts to move closer to him, practically pressing his 
cheek to the man’s face, but the man finishes his cigarette and walks away. 
As he leaves the frame, the young man says, 


The storage room as “I’m Japanese.” 

expressionistic cruise park. 


To which the man responds, 
“Sayonara.” 


















“Shadows in the Shade.” 



Yang Kuei-Mei’s character trying to 
reach her shoe in the next row. 



Lee Kang-sheng as the 
projectionist, smoking while 
rewinding the film reel. 



Pressing past each other in tight “This theater is haunted. Ghosts.” 
quarters. 



Suspenseful proximity. 


To say, “I am Japanese,” ends up 
connecting “colonizer” and “queer.” 


The young man is left standing alone for a full minute, and it is unclear 
what effect the declaration of his nationality/ethnicity is supposed to have. 
In relation to Taiwan, a Japanese identity is certainly freighted with 
historical meaning (as colonizer) that is residual in the identity of 
“tourist.” This scene is therefore “haunted” by colonial history and by 
homoerotic sexual tension at the same time (John Treat has argued that it 
can be difficult to untangle the two in international queer relationships in 
Asia [151]). When the young man returns to the theater, he notices a 
glamorous woman loudly eating peanuts or seeds. (Yang Kuei-Mei is 
identified in the credits as “Peanut Eating Woman” on imdb.com, but 
identified as eating watermelon seeds by Chan [92; 96].) She languorously 
drops her shoe, bends down to pick it up, and moves up close behind the 
young man. He looks back at her and after a pause, leaves the theater in a 
panic. His motives are unclear — perhaps he thinks she is a ghost. But his 
behavior fits the general pattern of missed/failed encounters. 

In another missed heterosexual encounter, the ticket woman (Chen 
Shiang-chyi) spends much of the film trying to make contact with the 
projectionist (Lee Kang-sheng). She steams a large pink bun and attempts 
to leave him half, laboriously climbing up to his projectionist’s booth with 
one leg in a brace, which gives her a distinct gait that underscores the long 
duration of these shots, filmed in deep focus to “describe” the distance she 
traverses. When she returns after attempts to spy on him, she finds the 
gift untouched where she left it, and she sits down for a while before 
finally picking it up. Tsai records over two minutes of her sitting still in 
profile, with nothing but the discordant soundtrack of Dragon Inn. Tsai’s 
emphasis on the duration of the almost totally still shot causes the 
audience to pay more attention to the soundtrack. Indeed his film is not 
just about watching but also about listening to film. Often, what may 
appear to be mere background noise is in fact a complex ambient 







“soundscape” including rain and footsteps (recall Barthes’s invocation of 
the “texture of the sound, the hall”). 



The ticket woman slowly limping to The ticket woman trying to spy on 
the projection room. the projectionist. 




Resignation. 


Action: wu xia. 



Missed contact: the ticket woman 
(far left, in shadow) watches the 
projectionist (in a blue rain poncho) 
leave on his motorbike. 


In comparison with the dynamic swordplay of the action film being 
projected, which is part of the classical cinema of the “movement-image” 
as Gilles Deleuze has characterized it, this scene depicts the pure passage 
of time. It develops into a purely optical and sound situation. Deleuze 
explains that in the modern cinema of the “time-image,” time is presented 
in its pure state: 

"The time-image does not imply the absence of movement 
(even though it often includes its increased scarcity) but it 
implies the reversal of the subordination; it is no longer time 
which is subordinate to movement; it is movement which 
subordinates itself to time ... The time-image has become 
direct... This is no longer a sensory-motor situation, but a 
purely optical and sound situation, where the seer [ voyant ] 
has replaced the agent [actant]: a 'description.'" (271-72). 


Deleuze finds this exemplified in the cinema of Ozu, in which appear 



“opsigns, empty or disconnected spaces, [which] open on to 
still lifes as the pure form of time” (273). 

The scene from Tsai’s film acts as just such a still life, where we can only 
guess about the character’s thoughts or emotions as she hesitates before a 
situation to which she cannot properly react. Her expression is something 
like a vague “resignation.” But at the end of the film the potential contact 
or relation between the ticket woman and the projectionist is left open. We 
see him leave, taking the electric steamer with the half bun she left in it, 
and she watches him leaving but does not stop him. This same sense of 


















The sign outside the theater is 
ambivalent: “temporary closure.” 


“resignation” coupled with open-endedness can be found in the sign on 
the theater itself that says “Temporarily Closed.” 
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Specters of cinema 



Like Deleuze’s account of the shift from the classical (movement- 
image) to modern (time-image) cinema, the fate of the cinema 
itself in postmodernity is put into question in Tsai’s film. As the 
original actors from Dragon Inn, Shih Chun and Miao Tien 
(accompanied by a little boy [6]) fopen endnotes in new window! 
recognize each other in the lobby after the show they seem to 
have become the living “ghosts” of this cinema. They wistfully 
remark, 


After the show, Shih Chun greets 
Miao Tien as “teacher.” Both men 
acted in the original Dragon Inn. 


“I haven’t seen a movie in a long time.” 

“No one goes to the movies anymore, and no one 
remembers us anymore.” 



Dragon Inn onscreen at the start of 
Goodbye, Dragon Inn. 



Playing to a full house at the 
beginning of the film. 


The history of Taiwan’s film industry has involved several ups 
and downs, and Dragon Inn marks a particular moment in this 
story. In his account of Taiwanese cinema history, John Lent has 
explained the impact that changes of thematic content had upon 
the industry: 

"About the time Grand [Movie Company] was going 
bankrupt, another Shaw Brothers Studio director, Hu 
Chin-Chuan, migrated from Hong Kong, bringing 
with him another genre of film that has endured since 
1967 — swordsman. Hu’s first Taiwan-produced 
swordsman picture, Dragon Inn, came out of Union 
Film Company Studios, which, with its associated 
companies International Film Company and China 
Arts Motion Picture Company, then went on to build 
the largest civilian studio in Taipei — International 
Motion Picture Studio. Swordsman movies poured 
out of these and other studios at a blistering rate 
between 1967 and the mid-1970s." (64-5) 

This history clearly determined Tsai’s choice of the film (we 
might also consider the fact that both directors are not originally 
from Taiwan: Tsai was born in Kuching, Malaysia, Hu in Beijing). 
In the beginning shots of Goodbye, Dragon Inn, which might 
represent the theater’s “golden age,” Hu’s film plays to a full 
house, but at the close of Tsai’s film there remain only two old 
men and a child watching. Tsai’s homage is underscored in an 
ironic way by the fact that Tsui Hark produced a remake of 











Dragon Inn in 1992 (directed by Raymond Lee, starring Brigitte 
Lin and Maggie Cheung). But one could argue that remakes are 
also sometimes a form of amnesia, and do not work the way Tsai 
intends his homage to work. 



1992 remake of Dragon Inn. 


Lent explains, 

“Besides home video, game parlours, more 
restaurants and parks and more mobility with the 
growth of the automobile industry, improved 
television fare is hurting the movie industry” (87). 

In other words, urban real estate, changes in youth culture, and 
multiplexing mean that it is especially unlikely that this sort of 
movie theater would ever again be full of people as in the opening 
scene. It is then particularly ironic that I am writing on Goodbye, 
Dragon Inn having only watched it at home on DVD, the format 
David Bordwell and others have indexed as one of the reasons 
(along with piracy) for the decline of movie-going in East Asia 
and elsewhere. I am therefore only partially aware of the 
recursive effect of mise-en-abime which would inevitably result 
when watching the film in a movie theater. The penultimate 
scene of Tsai’s film shows the lights come up on an empty 
theater, and after the ticket woman cleans up the trash and exits 
the frame Tsai lingers on the empty hall for what seems like an 
intensely long “moment of silence.” These few minutes also 
resemble shots of the empty theater from Dziga Vertov’s Man 
with the Movie Camera (1929), both reflexive films acting like 
“bookends” of a particular historical era of a particular type of 
theater. Kenneth Chan explains: 
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DVD menu for Goodbye, Dragon 
Inn. 


"The Fu Ho Theatre represents a pre-video, pre¬ 
multiplex cinema, one that often occupies a single 
building, has a huge screen for Cinemascope movies, 
and has a large audience sitting capacity. As an 
instance of these ‘grand old dames of yore’, the 
theatre offers a singular cinematic experience, where 
everyone gathers to enjoy one movie, simply because 
there is only one giant screen. The singularity of the 
filmic experience, of course, implies that there is a 
greater imagined sense of cultural and social 
connectivity... The pleasure (and there is pleasure in 
lamentation) in Tsai’s use of the theatre, therefore, is 
a nostalgic one." (91) 


We can also find this feeling in Tsai’s three-minute film It’s a 
Dream — his contribution to the 60th Anniversary Cannes 
anthology film Chacun son cinema (2007). In that short film, 
Tsai’s voiceover recounts a dream of his family occupying the 
space of a movie theater in Kuala Lumpur. We watch them 
sharing durian fruit together (a notoriously culturally-specific 
taste/aroma), while a woman shares pears on a skewer with the 












Empty theater hall in Goodbye, 
Dragon Inn. 


man sitting behind her. [7] This sort of memorialization is even 
more apparent in Hou Hsiao-hsien’s contribution to the 
anthology, The Electric Princess Picture House, which like 
Goodbye, Dragon Inn juxtaposes the glory days of a theater with 
its spectral and decrepit present. 



Beginning of Dziga Vertov’s Man 
with the Movie Camera. 



The “narcissistic body”: Shih has 
tears welling up in his eyes as he 
watches the end of Dragon Inn. 


Like the almost still shot of the ticket woman sitting in the 
projectionist’s office, the long take of the theater presents a pure 
time-image, which is both empty and full of virtual tension or 
affect. We also experience this when Shih — the original actor 
from Dragon Inn — chokes up watching the final scenes of the 
film. Tsai singles him out in medium close-up as we watch his 
eyes well up with tears. It is in fact one of the only moments in 
Tsai’s film when someone seems glued to the screen. Other 
characters have a purely discretionary attitude towards the film, 
or a mix of distance and fascination, such as when the ticket 
woman stares through the back of the silver screen, her face 
beautifully lit with pinpoints of light, and Tsai inter-cuts the 
action onscreen, creating an odd shot/reverse shot “dialogue” 
between the woman and Dragon Inn’s characters. This full range 
of responses once again recalls Barthes’s division between the 
“narcissistic body” glued to the image, and the “perverse body” 
which fetishizes the dark theater itself ( Rustle 348). The “sliding 
down” bodies Barthes describes perhaps represent a different 
kind of spectator as well, one more attuned to duration, the 
prolongation of long takes (or what Chan identifies as an 
aesthetics of “lingering”), and less to narrative suspense and the 
visual pleasures of identificatory projection. 

Tsai’s unique approach to narrative and his juxtaposition of his 
own type of cinematic text alongside that of Hu’s classical 
swordsman film might also be thought of in terms of another 
division and “doubling” in Barthes between the text of pleasure 
and the text of bliss (jouissance ): 

"Text of pleasure: the text that contents, fills, grants 
euphoria; the text that comes from culture and does 
not break with it, is linked to a comfortable practice 
of reading. Text of bliss: the text that imposes a state 
of loss, the text that discomforts (perhaps to the point 
of a certain boredom), unsettles the reader’s 
historical, cultural, psychological assumptions, the 
consistency of his tastes, values, memories, brings to 
a crisis his relation with language. Now the subject 
who keeps the two texts in his field and in his hands 





n the reins of pleasure and bliss is an anachronistic 

subject, for he simultaneously and contradictorily 
participates in the profound hedonism of all culture ... 
and in the destruction of that culture: he enjoys the 
consistency of his selfhood (that is his pleasure) and 
seeks its loss (that is his bliss). He is a subject split 
twice over, doubly perverse." (Pleasure 14) 


The “perverse body”: the ticket 
woman behind the screen.The shot 
fetishizes what Barthes called the 
“environs of the image." 



Hu’s film Dragon Inn is a text of pleasure that does not 
necessarily break with the patriarchal ideology of its culture (as 
Chan points out), whereas Tsai and his viewers are in the 
position of Barthes’s anachronistic subject. Tsai’s film 
simultaneously pays homage to the pleasure of Hu’s film and 
brings the audience to a crisis that unsettles our assumptions 
(about sexuality, cultural tradition, narrative, etc.). Even if his 
long takes cause boredom, Barthes points out that this is a 
common response to such disorientation: 

“Boredom is not far from bliss: it is bliss seen from 

the shores of pleasure.” (26). 

Like the romantic musical numbers in The Hole, Tsai closes 
Goodbye, Dragon Inn with a melancholy song by Yao Lee with 
the lyrics: 


In a rapid staccato montage, the 
character from Dragon Inn is inter¬ 
cut with the ticket woman’s face, 
creating a kind of “reverse shot." 



A musical song-and-dance number 
from The Hole. 


“I remember 
Under the moon. 

I remember 
Before the flowers. 

So much of the past 
Lingers in my heart. 

Half is bitter 
Half is sweet. 

Year after year 
I can’t let go, 

Can’t let go, 

Can’t let go. 

Under the moon 
Before the flowers 
Can’t let go, 

Can’t let go. 

I’ll remember with longing forever.” 

Tsai has explained the function of old songs by Grace Chang in 
The Hole in a way which also fits Goodbye, Dragon Inn: 


“On another level, the musical numbers are weapons 
that I use to confront the environment at the end of 
the millennium. Because I think that toward the end 
of the century a lot of qualities — such as passionate 
desire, naive simplicity — have been suppressed. The 








The surprising first musical number 
from The Hole: incongruous 
glamour in the elevator. 


musicals contain those qualities. It’s something that I 
use psychologically to confront that world” (Walsh, 
online). 

But are we then only talking about nostalgia? Many critics 
responding to Tsai’s film seem confident in this reading. [8] But 
Jameson in particular is suspicious of postmodern forms of 
nostalgia for an ungraspable past. And certainly, the death knell 
of cinema has been heard a few times already, so much so that 
people speak of the “deaths of cinema” in the plural. 


However, Deleuze takes a slightly different approach to 
metacinematic reflection, arguing, 


"It was inevitable that the cinema, in the crises of the 
action-image, went through melancholic Hegelian 
reflections on its own death: having no more stories 
to tell, it would take itself as object and would be able 
to tell only its own story (Wenders). But, in fact, the 
work in the mirror and the work in the seed have 
always accompanied art without ever exhausting it... 
By the same token, the film within the film does not 
signal an end of history, and is no more self-sufficient 
than the flashback or the dream: it is just a method of 
working ... In fact, it is a mode of the crystal-image." 
(76-77) 



Metacinematic reference to 
another “Chinese Ghost Story”: 
The Eye. 


Deleuze explains what he means by the crystal-image: 

“the point of indiscernibility of the two distinct 
images, the actual and the virtual, while what we see 
in the crystal is time itself, a bit of time in the pure 
state” (82). 

These terms provide us with a better approach to Tsai’s film, 
which presents us with a direct image of time and emphasizes the 
mutual implication of the actual and the virtual. What Tsai seems 
to be presenting us with is the actual death of cinema, but in his 
rather tongue-in-cheek invocation of “ghosts” — such as the 
intertextual reference of featuring the poster for the Hong Kong 
ghost film The Eye (2002) — he makes it clear that the virtual 
possibilities of contact that the cinema facilitated do not 
completely vanish. It is a cliche to call images “haunting,” but 
what Tsai seems to provide us with in the long final take of the 
empty theater is a form of what Derrida called “hauntology.” Tsai 
dwells on the specters of the cinema. [9] 


This is also true of accounts of public sexuality in Munoz’s 
“Ghosts of Public Sex: Utopian Longings, Queer Memories” and 











Fumigating in response to the 
mysterious millennial “Taiwan 
virus” in The Hole. 



“Fu-Ho Grand Theater.” 



The projectionist closes the gate. 


Delany’s book, as we are asked to remember queer ways of using 
space to facilitate cross-class and cross-generational contact 
between strangers in the city. In defending his positive account of 
pre-“redevelopment” Times Square porn theaters, Delany plainly 
rejects those who accuse him, along with Rem Koolhaas and the 
photographer Langdon Clay, of nostalgia for “the pre-AIDS 
golden age of hustling” (145). He explains that the sexual contact 
he describes in area theaters was primarily not commercial (thus 
not about hustlers). In addition, 

“it is not nostalgia to ask questions such as the ones 
that inform the larger purpose of this meditation. 

How did what was there inform the quality of life for 
the rest of the city? How will what is there now inform 
that quality of life?” (147). 

He explains that his account is 

“forward-looking, not nostalgic, however respectful it 
is of a past we may find useful for grounding future 
possibilities” (xviii). 

Tsai’s explanation above of the power of sentimental songs to 
confront the present likewise respects the past but interrogates 
the quality of life at the turn of the millennium. The death of 
cinema is not really the problem — as Deleuze says about 
metacinema in general — but rather the death of theaters like the 
Fu-Ho Grand Theater depicted in Goodbye, Dragon Inn. 

Like Delany, I hope that cruising can be folded back into our 
thinking about the “promiscuous pleasures” of film, to use Paul 
Burston’s phrase. Let us return to Barthes’ meditation on 
“Leaving the Movie Theater.” Rather than calling for the 
destruction of pleasure, Barthes multiplies perversion and 
pleasure in favor of that which exceeds the image. Victor Burgin 
explains how Barthes 

“sliding down in his seat, adopts a posture toward the 
film that cannot be assigned to a simple position on a 
scale between enthrallment and vigilance” (29). 

In order to distance himself from the image or “take off,” Barthes 
complicates the “relation” between spectator and image by 
adding the “situation” of the movie theater (Rustle 349). Leaving 
the movie theater he feels sleepy, like he is coming out of 
hypnosis. And as we know from his diary, “Soirees de Paris,” his 
relation to films and to the entire evening is pervaded by a sense 








The bittersweet song plays at the 
end of the film, with the billboard 
for Dragon Inn in the background 
— and Tsai’s signature pouring 
rain. 


of drifting and cruising (Barthes’s experience of the cinema is 
also historically particular to a cinephile metropolis such as 
Paris). Tsai’s Goodbye, Dragon Inn also reflects on the practices 
of movie-going and cruising in a way which reveals their 
historical and cultural contingency and mutual implication, and 
its “goodbye” to the cinema is intensely bittersweet: 


“I’ll remember with longing forever.” 
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Notes 


[1] It will be clear later why I have insisted on both “gay” and 
“queer” as adjectives here. But let me say at the outset that for me 
these terms are not collapsible (despite recent usage), yet are also 
not simply to be opposed in terms of generation, but rather in 
terms of a conceptual or ontological distinction. I take my cue 
from Moe Meyer, who argues that unlike the identities labeled 
“gay and lesbian,” 

“Queer sexualities become, then, a series of improvised 
performances whose threat lies in the denial of any 
social identity derived from participation in those 
performances. As a refusal of sexually defined identity, 
this must also include a denial of the difference upon 
which such identities have been founded. And it is 
precisely in the space of this refusal, in the 
deconstruction of the homo/hetero binary, that the 
threat and challenge to bourgeois ideology is queerly 
executed.” (3). 

A more practical reason for the distinction is that not all men who 
participate in cruising and homosexual sex would identify as “gay 
men” (nor might they identify as “queer” but here I use the term as 
a concept not an identity label). [ return to page 1 of essay] 

[2] On this, see Miriam Hansen’s discussion of how “the cinema as 
a heterotopia converges with the concept of an alternative public 
sphere” (402) in early cinema’s specific social context of theatrical 
reception prior to the disciplining of spectatorship in accordance 
with middle-class taste. I would like to thank John Mowitt for 
suggesting this connection. 

[3] Put variously by Lacan in “God and the Jouissance of [The] 
Woman”: “there is no sexual relation” (143), “the absence of sexual 
relation” (141), and “in the case of the speaking being the relation 
between the sexes does not take place” (138). (See also Kirsten 
Hyldgaard, “Sex as Fantasy and Sex as Symptom”). Tsai’s The Hole 
is literally structured by the gendered splitting of two apartments 
connected by a hole in the floor/ceiling, and the frustrated desire/ 
curiosity/ communication between them (Lee Kang-sheng as “The 
Man Upstairs,” Yang Kuei-Mei as “The Woman Downstairs”). 
Elizabeth Grosz clarifies Lacan’s assertion in terms which fit the 





fantastical unifying ending of Tsai’s The Hole quite aptly: 


"The subject demands a wholeness, unity, and 
completion which it imagines the other can bestow on 
it. The symbolic, on the other hand, requires a subject 
irrevocably split, divided by language, governed by the 
phallus and the Other. Love relations aspire to a union 
or unity that is strictly impossible. The two can never 
become One. The desire for the One is, for Lacan, the 
desire of the Other, the Other beyond the other.... In 
other words, the Other always intervenes between the 
subject and the other. There is no direct, unmediated 
relation between the sexes. The obstacle to love, so 
central to chivalric forms of love, is not external. It is 
the internal condition of human subjectivity and 
sexuality, constituted as they are by a rift governed by 
the Other." (137) 

Lacan might also be helpful for reading an enigmatic erotic scene 
in The Hole in which the woman in the downstairs apartment 
participates in (fantasy?) phone sex. Grosz explains: 

“Lacan counterposes a resistant and residual 
jouissance of the woman, an ecstasy that man has 
(mis)taken for divinity. Woman experiences a 
jouissance beyond the phallus. But if this enigmatic 
jouissance is attributed to woman as her mark of 
resistance to the Other, at the same time, this 
jouissance is, by that fact, strictly outside of 
articulation and is thus unknowable.” (139). 

This is clearly what makes feminists ambivalent about Lacan, and 
while I have tried to indicate how Lacan might help us read The 
Hole, I don’t think that Tsai’s work is therefore Lacanian. Tsai 
certainly focuses on jouissance, but in the end I have found 
Barthes’s use of this same vocabulary (in The Pleasure of the Text) 
more appropriate here. I am also mindful of the danger of too 
heavily “applying” French theory to Tsai’s work, what Chris Wood 
calls “the dangers of over-criticism.” Despite having used Andre 
Bazin and Julia Kristeva to speculate about Goodbye, Dragon Inn, 
Wood concludes: 

“Although it is often tempting to compose grand stories 
in which Tsai fulfills the fantasies of European critical 
theory, ultimately what makes Tsai’s cinema so 
compelling is its light-hearted playfulness” (113). 

Though Lacan is quite aware of the “comedy” of romance, a 
Lacanian reading may not help us pick up on the comic, almost 
camp effects in Tsai’s musical The Hole, either. 

[4] In an interview with Daniele Riviere, Tsai explains his relation 



to the actor’s body: 


"For me it’s very important to work with Lee Kang- 
sheng for example, because I’m very familiar with how 
he acts.... Lee Kang-sheng may have changed between 
two shoots, but I always find it easy to get back into 
working with him. For instance, over the last two years 
his body has changed a lot. Recently I had lunch with 
him and some friends and they said to him: ‘You’ve 
really filled out!’ I don’t find it a problem working with 
the same actors all the time because I know that people 
who follow my films go to see them all. Lee Kang- 
sheng, who is already very close to the characters he 
plays, is actually two things in one, and the audience 
can see how the real person has changed as well." (108) 

In an interview with Michael Berry his language is almost 
romantic: 

“At one point he [Lee] came to complain to me and said 
that he didn’t want to do any more films with me after 
The Hole. He signed a contract with a Hong Kong agent 
and went off to shoot Ann Hui’s film Ordinary Heroes. 

But I didn’t really take his words to heart; I figured that 
he would go off and do his thing, but I knew that he 
would be back when we had to make another film. But 
he was very adamant and said that he didn’t want to be 
in my movies because I never gave him a real part that 
he could sink his teeth into.... But I knew that if he 
went out and worked with other directors, he’d be 
back.” (381). 

[5] This is why I find Tsai’s films “queer” rather than “gay,” simply 
because his vision of cruising goes beyond being “about gay men” 
in any sort of matter-of-fact way. Certainly Tsai has experience 
making films about gay people, as evidenced by his AIDS 
documentary My New Friends (1995), which he describes in an 
interview with Daniele Riviere: 

"My producer at the time advised me not to look for a 
homosexual HIV sufferer. ‘Why not?’ I asked her. ‘It 
would be stupid for people to link AIDS with 
homosexuality.’ I went home to think about it, and 
came back to tell her that I would still prefer to use a 
homosexual. Personally I think that in Taiwan, as in 
many other countries in the world, there are many 
people with a stereotypical and rather negative view of 
AIDS because they think of it as a disease of 
homosexuals. So I thought that if they knew so little 
about the disease, they probably knew nothing about 
the life of a homosexual either." (92) 



Tsai’s logic here is quite refreshing, actually, but beyond this 
documentary I would question whether Tsai’s other films are 
“about” homosexuals (to use his term) in Taiwanese society. Tsai 
has declared “I’m sick of people labeling my films as ‘gay films’ or 
‘dysfunctional family films’" (Berry 385). I believe that sexuality is 
“queered” in films like The River, The Hole, Vive L’Amour, and his 
most recent feature I Don’t Want to Sleep Alone (see Martin 84- 
85, 85n4, and Johnston, online). Vive L’Amour is to my knowledge 
the most often identified as having a “gay” character (played by 
Lee Kang-sheng), but Angelo Restivo, in the context of a reading of 
the film in connection with Antonioni, resists this particular 
reading. After putting “gay” in quotation marks, Restivo adds in a 
note, 


“While promotional literature for this film calls the 
character ‘gay,’ I find the film to be ambiguous on this 
point.” (i93ni6). 

I think Michael Moon’s concept of “sexual disorientation” — as a 
way of challenging a certain kind of “knowingness” about 
homosexual identity — might apply to Tsai’s characters, who also 
challenge our knowingness about their sexual identities. Like 
Delany’s personal-sociological reflections on cruising in his 
account of Times Square porn theaters, I do not presume that all 
the men doing the cruising in Tsai’s film are “gay men” per se. In 
this, I differ slightly from Kenneth Chan’s reading of gay cruising 
in the film. Chan argues: 

"The gay men in the Fu Ho Theatre are ultimately 
ghostly not only because of their abject status in 
Taiwan, but also in terms of their appropriation of 
liminal spaces abandoned by mainstream culture and 
society. They ‘haunt’ the theatre in search of sexual 
fulfilment [sic] and human connection that is never to 
be ... I do not seek here to judge gay sexual practices of 
public or anonymous sex, but rather to critique the way 
homophobia drives gay sexuality ‘underground’, 
creating liminal zones of ghostly existence. Tsai’s 
representation of gay cruising in the Fu Ho Theatre, 
therefore, becomes a powerful politicization of place 
where social wounds, in this case those of the gay 
community, are revealed." (99) 

Chan makes it clear that in emphasizing institutional homophobia 
he has chosen not to valorize queer freedom, though he supports a 
“politically multivalent view of gay cruising” (99n8). While I am 
sympathetic with Chan’s stated desire not to moralize, I think he 
might end up doing so despite himself, however now on behalf of 
an unambiguously out and proud “gay community.” Again, this is 
why I find Delany so helpful, since he resists both forms of 
moralizing, without ignoring institutional homophobia. I should 



also add that I read Chan’s essay after composing my own, and 
have incorporated his insights into my revision, f return to page 2l 

[6] The three-year-old boy and grandfatherly Miao Tien are in fact 
a “ghostly” intertextual reference to Lee Kang-sheng’s directorial 
debut film The Missing (Bujian) produced around the same time 
as a companion to Tsai’s Goodbye, Dragon Inn (Bu san). The two 
appear as “ghosts” or, in a more lighthearted joke, as gone 
“missing” in the theater in Tsai’s film. (I thank Chuck Kleinhans 
for clarifying this for me.) Tsai provides the back-story in his 
interview with Michael Berry, starting with the theater about to be 
torn down: 

"I ran into the owner again, and he told me they were 
preparing to tear all the seats out and rent the space. As 
soon as he told me that, I could feel myself starting to 
get anxious. I immediately called my producer and told 
him to rent it so we could make a short film there ... It 
was just around that time that Hsiao Kang [Lee Kang- 
sheng] was also planning to make his directorial debut 
with a short that eventually became a feature and was 
renamed The Missing (Bujian). I liked Hsiao Kang’s 
script so I decided to work with him on it. It was at that 
moment that I thought, Why don’t we each make a 
short in the theater? One is called Bujian [lit. “don’t 
meet”], the other is called Busan [lit. “don’t leave”], the 
Chinese titles of which together form the popular idiom 
bujian bu san, which means 'don’t leave until we 
meet.'" (388) \ return to page 2 ] 

[7] On this, see my article, “We Are the World Cinema: Chacun 
son cinema, ou, Ce petit coup au coeur quand la lumiere s’eteint et 
que lefilm commence” in Senses of Cinema 45 (2007) (online): 
http://www.sensesofcinema.com/ 

contents/07/ 4*y/chacun-son-cinema.html 

and the editorial by Rolando Caputo and Scott Murray in the same 
issue: 

http://www.sensesofcinema.com/ 

editorial/4 5index.html 

[8] Though they often try to show how Tsai’s particular use of 
nostalgia avoids potentially reactionary uses of nostalgia: 
specifically Chan reads the nostalgia in Goodbye, Dragon Inn in a 
way that “disrupts its conservative possibilities,” arguing that “this 
nostalgia, in employing place-based politics, allows Goodbye, 
Dragon Inn to question the cultural commodification of Chinese 
culture in the recent Hollywood interest in the wu xiapian” (92). 
Likewise, Hu draws out the ambiguity and ambivalence of 
nostalgia as it is deployed in Tsai’s The Skywalk Is Gone and 
Goodbye, Dragon Inn. 

[9] Also, several of the characters appear quite pale and are lit with 








a slightly greenish light reflecting from the screen, thereby 
conforming to the conventions for representing “ghosts” in 
Chinese cinema, especially of the King Hu era. Thus, they seem 
more like ghosts by association with cinematic presentations of 
ghosts. I thank Chuck Kleinhans for pointing this out to me. 
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Tiexi District in Shenyang in 
Northeast China. 


West of the Tracks — 
salvaging the rubble of utopia 

by Jie Li 

In 1999, Wang Bing, a young film graduate in his early thirties, began 
wandering alone through the Teixi District of Shenyang, China’s oldest 
and largest industrial base, with a small rented DV camera. A palimpsest 
of not only Chinese but also world history, the first factories of this place 
were built in 1934 by the Japanese to produce war goods for the Imperial 
Army and nationalized after World War II. After the Communist takeover 
in 1949, the Soviet Union supplied additional machinery, dismantled from 
Germany after the war. As late as the early 1980s, the factories here 
employed about one million workers, themselves migrants swung by 
historical upheavals from wars to the Cultural Revolution. As China made 
the transition from a planned to a market economy, however, these state- 
owned factories operated at a loss and closed down one by one, while the 
workers lost their jobs, or “iron rice bowls,” along with their homes and 
social networks. 



Director Wang Bing, with his 2006 West of the Tracks, a nine-hour 
French DVD release of... documentary epic. 


By 2001, Wang Bing had shot about 300 hours of footage about the 



















Part II: Remnants 



Part III: Rails 


remnant factories and the people who worked and lived in the area, which 
he spent another two years editing into a nine-hour trilogy, Tiexi Qu or 
West of the Tracks, with the support of local and foreign friends, ranging 
from other Chinese avant-garde artists to assistance from the Rotterdam 
Film Festival. From 2003 to 2005, various versions and parts of this film 
trilogy circulated at international film festivals to high critical acclaim, 
especially in France, where it was released in the cinemas and, in 2006, on 
DVD. Dominique Paini, director of the “Cinema-Paroles-Spectacles” of 
Centre Pompidou, introduced the DVD-release, calling West of the Tracks 
“the most surprising thing” he has seen in the cinematic world “after 
Godard and David Lynch. ’Til fopen endnotes in new window! Patient 
without redundancy, intimate without sentimentality, this film preserves 
the integrity of its disintegrating subject's time and space, has stunning 
cinematography, and is edited into a narrative that maintains a humility of 
perspective rare in documentary treatments of the working class. 

This article seeks to undertake an extensive study of the film’s style, 
inseparable from its subject matter, and questions how this documentary 
might constitute an “event” in the development of Chinese or even world 
cinema. I shall proceed with my analysis in the order of Wang Bing’s own 
arrangement of the trilogy, poetically translated into Rust, Remnants, and 
Rails. These titles indicate not only their subjects—factory, neighborhood, 
and the network of tracks linking them to each other and to the world 
beyond—but also Wang Bing’s tactics as a filmmaker. The order of the 
trilogy also reflects a certain progression from the fixity of a place to the 
increasingly vagabond human beings who are at once trapped in and 
driven from it. The overall narrative gradually shifts its emphasis from the 
area's general and monumental decline to the individuals trying to survive 
in this place's crevices. 


Penetrating a ruin: three establishing units 


Images from part one: Rust 



Establishing shot 


The opening, a static, high-angle shot of Tiexi District shows a complex of 
factories covered by thick layers of snow. Below lies an immense ruin, 
amidst which the high chimneys, once virtual icons of the Northeast, stand 
like obelisks to China’s industrial revolution. The distant but diegetic lull 
of machinery in the initial shot continues over a sound bridge throughout 
the scrolling text that informs the audience about the area's history. 

The four shots are taken from a camera mounted on the front of a small 
goods train as it traverses and penetrates Tiexi District's factories and 
residential areas. Snowflakes stick to the lens as if to one’s eyelashes, and 
this snow sticking, along with the occasional small jerk given to the 
camera by the old railroad tracks, serves to make the cinematography 
tangible, vulnerable, almost human. Thus the camera does not just 
observe or record; it stares, it braves, it searches, and it salvages. Mediated 
by the camera, the train passes through endless, giant complexes of steel 
and iron, structures of pure function and mysterious anonymity, and 







through mushroom clusters of dwarf-like shacks, just as functional and 
anonymous. Hardly ever displaying the inexorable velocity that 
characterizes early filmic representations of train travel and the 
locomotive, the train here insinuates itself into the languid traffic of the 
city. This section has four separate takes, all with the same framing, so 
that montage here does not seem to have any function except, as Andre 
Bazin puts it, “the negative one of inevitable elimination where reality 
super-abounds. ” [2] 




Long tracking shots from a freight ... braving the snow and traversing 
train begin and end the film ... the industrial landscape. 



Montage sequence from Walter 
Ruttman’s Berlin: Symphony of a 
Great City (1928). ’ 


Contrast this with the opening of, say, Walter Ruttman’s Berlin: 
Symphony of a Great City (1928), where montage serves to enhance the 
train's kinetic energy as it travels in an unidirectional passage from 
countryside to cityscape, also marked by factory complexes. If Ruttman’s 
train signals the advent of modernity, the making of history, then Wang 
Bing’s train is a retrogressive “rite of passage into history,” bringing us 
into a “world already destroyed.”[3]_ If Ruttman’s train stops when it has 
arrived at its destination, then Wang Bing’s train stops because it has run 
out of energy and has no choice but to stagnate, left in its place of origin. 

The third establishing shot, a copper smelting site at Shenyang Foundry, is 
a handheld tracking shot along a platform with railings. The shot heads 
toward a whirlwind of rising white smoke that assailing and eventually 
envelops the lens in its foggy mystery. Francois Begaudeau, whose review 
in Cahiers du Cinema is entitled “Apres le siecle, en marche (After the 
century, on foot),’’calls Wang Bing’s walking cinematography an “invisible 
line that traverses a shot,” which brings a place “into existence.”[4].Wang 
Bing does not, however, walk on a flat surface, but a layered ruin. [5]. In 
this sense, as a filmmaker-archeologist, he's trying to salvage the scattered 
rubble of a socialist utopia that never was. The fragments of the past he'll 
pick up along the way remain unsorted into chronology, narrative, or any 
other imposed hierarchy of meaning. 










As a filmmaker-archeologist, Wang ... through factories turning into 
Bing walks... ruins. 

In cinematic terms, it is perhaps useful to recall Bazin’s metaphor of the 
stone bridge of narrative arcs vs. the “big rocks that lie scattered in a ford,” 
whose “reality as rocks” are preserved even if one uses them to cross the 
river and arrive at meaning. [6]_More than rocks in a ford, Wang Bing’s 
shots seem like bits of rubble in the ruin itself, not yet pieces in a museum 
nor incorporated into a new structure of meaning. Rather, the images 
invite us to explore and excavate along with the filmmaker, whose 
presence, though never directly on camera, is always unmistakably felt. In 
this work the camera does not just objectively record what stands in front 
of its lens, but it also traces the imprint of its own experience, synonymous 
with that of the director not just in optical or auditory terms, but also in 
the sense that it goes through the same trials by cold, heat, and dust as do 
the director and the subjects he films. 
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Patient recordings of the glare and 
tedium of work... 



... and relaxation. 


Enunciation and tact in 
Wang Bing’s cinematography 

Keeping up a solidarity with its subjects, Wang Bing’s narrative never 
flaunts cinematic editing's own superhuman technological resources. He 
eschews extra-diegetic music, commentary, or any additional source of 
illumination other than what there is on location, be it flat, overhead, 
fluorescent lighting or a flickering candle. He does not spare us the 
monotone dullness or clamor of machine sounds, nor their blinding glare 
or darkness. He takes his camera angles largely from the real or potential 
perspectives of his subjects, except in the case of interviews, where he 
often shoots from a low angle, perhaps out of humility and respect. His 
small DV camera is often placed on the table along with thermos and rags 
so that the camera seems a banal object stripped of its powers of 
surveillance. Or if Wang Bing holds it, then it is perceived as just another 
familiar pair of eyes, neither confronted nor averted by the other eyes in 
the room. Wang Bing’s subjects are at such ease that they are even ready 
to walk naked in the presence of his camera. 

The shots thus have neither a performance's exhibitionist staginess, nor a 
hidden camera's voyeurism. Nor is the camera fixed to one place only to 
record everything that comes into the frame, as one might have it in direct 
cinema. As Begaudeau describes this kind of cinematography: 

“A factory closed down? What to do? Above all not the 
machine guns of fixed shots, which, redoubling the immobility 
of the place, would kill it a second time and set a distance, even 
if it is that of art.”M ropen endnotes in new windowl 

Wang Bing operates with what Andre Bazin calls cinematic “tact,” where 
“the camera must be equally as ready to move as to remain still.”[8]_ 
Instead of narratively concentrating on a few characters, Wang Bing 
allows his camera to be “distracted” if a more striking subject walks into 
his frame, perhaps even following the latter over a long walk through some 
slippery or rough passage into a different space. As a result, this kind of 
cinematography allows the workers' collective movements, so intimate 
with these inhuman structures of metal and concrete, to sketch out their 
contours in the workers' habitual arabesques. 







Wang Bing listens humbly to He films as he follows people 

workers' musings and grumbles. through their daily routines. 


Allegorical images of machines and bodies 



Machines and bodies: workers 
unloading sacks of raw materials ... 



... and hauling coal. 


Rust's true protagonist, in the director’s own words, is the factory itself, as 
industrial reality and social ideal: 

“the workers appear as mere appendages of this vast 

complex.”[9] 

At this point, I wish to explore the interpenetration of the factory and its 
workers, of machines and bodies. Their daily rhythms and life cycles 
intermingle but we also see the final severing of their destinies. 

The machines and factory workers share a common history of migration 
or refugee status (in the 1930s and 1940s), nationalization and 
collectivization (1950s and 1960s, when industry and workers became 
China’s national symbols), and then reform and opening of a new 
economic era (in the 1980s, when the products of machine processes and 
their accompanying body gestures became obsolete). On an everyday 
level, in the early days the machines’ tireless rhythm necessitated work 
shifts that subverted natural rhythms of work and rest. The seasons also 
have little impact on the working environment, since most factory 
workshops must be kept at a constant temperature. We see the workers 
either in uniform or nude, both of which have the same effect of negating 
any difference among them—or, as Lu puts describes the visual 
descriptions of the workers in the film: 

“the human form is reduced to an object of indifference.”[io]_ 

Beyond shared rhythms and physical environment, these bodies are 
intimate with the machines in another sense. As one of the copper 
workers confides to Wang Bing’s camera, the facemasks they wear could 
not stop them from inhaling one hundred times the national standard of 
lead in the air, which led to dire medical consequences such as infertility. 
In the second half of Rust, workers of the bankrupt Lead Foundry receive 
their last injections to eliminate lead in their blood, a one-month 











treatment formerly conducted four times a year. That is, they had 
rendered up their health to the factory, which had promised to care for 
them in sickness and old age, but that's now a social contract sealed by the 
toxin in their blood. For this reason, the sequence has a sad valedictory 
overtone, a final severing of machine from body, since the hospital 
becomes the final station of their journey to a common destiny. 



A worker confides that face masks 
cannot stop the toxic air. 



Last injections to rid their blood of Final bonding between workers in 
lead after the factory’s bankruptcy, the hospital. 



X ilk ^ 


1960s Communist propaganda 
posters on industrialization ... 


In Wang Bing’s portrayal, machines and bodies bear an altogether 
different kind of relation to visual representations of factories and workers 
from China’s early days of industrialization. The earlier aesthetic, derived 
primarily from Soviet Socialist Realism, depicted workers as paragons of 
strength, placed in exaggerated heroic postures. In filmic terms, this 
superhuman strength was presented primarily through montage 
juxtaposing and conflating the workers with the machines, empowering 
the former by associating it with the latter and anthropomorphizing the 
latter with the former. In Rust, however, the workers appear dwarfed and 
emasculated by the giant machines they supposedly control. More slaves 
than masters, they have to use all their life force and energy to lift a small 
fraction of a machine’s effortless load, as in sequences where they must 
transport raw material or finished products at a missing junction of the 
mechanical assembly line. To keep company with machines also means 
being constantly poisoned, weakened, and even chemically castrated. 

Having found his monumental subject in a place of decline, Wang Bing’s 
cinematic vision is allegorical rather than symbolic. [lij.The workers 
appearing before his camera by no means resemble the iconic model- 
worker image one could find in many Chinese public statues or even once 
on the nation’s currency as symbols of the working class. Rather, as they 
scramble together the material remnants of their factory and the narrative 
scraps of their promised utopia, they are confronted with “objects radiant 
with a significance not their own but reflected off the face of death.”[[i2]_ 
Thus, in the second half of Rust, Wang Bing’s camera returns to haunt the 
closed factories to memorialize them before they are dismantled piece by 
piece for scrap to recycle into new private enterprises. He traces out the 
same paths where he filmed before, now without the workers. He finds 
there just one fellow scavenger who digs through the piles of garbage left 
in the lockers or on floors and who picks up, among other useless things, 
an workers’ ID, old accounting sheets, and some faded slogans. For Wang 
Bing, such found objects could be read as allegories for the workers' lost 
identities and creeds. 







... when workers dominated 
machines. 


In one exceptional manipulation of cinematic illusion in a film that rarely 
uses even extra-diegetic sound or montage, the filmmaker walks through a 
labyrinth of passages in the basement of one factory, where he finds the 
old workers' bathing room, seen with its big collective bathtub still full of 
steaming water. Here, the film fades to black, and then the image slowly 
fades into one of two men bathing in the same tub, their figures indistinct 
and dreamlike in the mist. One sits cross-legged and is scrubbing his feet 
briskly. The other is standing in the tub and washing his face with a 
towel. As if to confirm that this was indeed an illusion, a ghost image, the 
film then cuts back to the empty bathtub, now cold and no longer 
steaming. 



In Rust, workers are dwarfed by 
machines. 


After the factory closes down, 
scavenging through the rubble ... 



... finding a worker’s ID and other Ghost image of workers in the 
useless reminders of the past. factory bath. 


Figure of the recycler 

Part II, Remnants, opens with a public raffle in a residential neighborhood 
of Tiexi District, where the master of ceremony’s appeal to the crowd is a 
tongue-in-cheek collage of stock propaganda phrases from the Mao era 
and folk witticisms from the Deng era, 

“an approximation of the call to collective Communist 
discipline and of the liberal incitation to consumerism.”[i3]_ 

Images from part two, Remnants 

Filming the stage in close-up with a telescopic lens and without a tripod, 















A lottery in Tiexi district... 


Wang Bing, moreover, seems to be shuddering from the cold. Yet the 
shaky view, complemented by the low angle, also recreates the perspective 
of the masses watching the show. After the crowd disperses, we see a man 
picking up discarded raffle tickets from the ground as the wind blows most 
of them away; they seem like scraps of hope that have nothing to cling to. 

A scavenger of fortune, the man checks each ticket, just in case one winner 
had been thrown away by accident, but in vain. 

Such scavenging continues into the next day. The stage has been 
dismantled and the raffle site turned into an overnight ruin covered by a 
new layer of snow. A lone man hammers the field until he finds a small 
repository of scrap iron. Then a scrap iron collector passes by, pays the 
man, and loads the unwieldy sticks onto his skeletal tricycle. Another 
recycler passes through the lens, dragging jagged planks of wood behind 
him, taking advantage of the path made by the iron collector’s tricycle. 



... with hopeful and envious 
onlookers. 



A scavenger of fortune picks up 
discarded lottery tickets. 


After the lottery, a man recycles 
the leftover scrap iron and 
cardboard. 


These opening images establish the figure of the recycler, who is already at 
work by the end of Rust but only gains prominence in this part of the 
trilogy. Recycling is, after all, the final means of eking out a living for the 
unemployed. Everyone, regardless of age, could find and sell reusable 
waste for a small profit. Their labor puts into use not just waste paper, 
scrap iron, cans and bottles, wood and bricks and other material waste, 
but also their own physical and mental energy, which would also 
otherwise go to waste. Yet their labor is also destructive in that they 
collaborate with the very same forces of demolition that aim to dismantle 
their factories and raze their homes to the ground. In the same way that 
the workers participate in the laying to ruins of the factory, the inhabitants 
of the about-to-be demolished neighborhood are the first ones to destroy 
their own homes, taking or selling their fragments to get the most out of 
this helpless situation. They haggle over every cent, even though (or 
because) they know that with the onslaught of the new capitalist era and 
changes in the state, no bargain is possible. 







Children bargain with a recycler of Firewood from the rubble of 
cans. abandoned houses. 
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Facing demolition: from tact to tactics 



An old resident worries about the 
imminent demolition of her home. 


In a rare use of extra-diegetic sound, Wang Bing superimposes an 
announcement about the neighborhood’s imminent “resettlement” over 
images shot on the street of residents reading the announcement on 
electricity poles. Using extra-diegetic sound creates an effect of a panoptic 
authority's omnipresence. It seems that a state force is about to seize 
possession of this neighborhood, so that its inhabitants discover, all of a 
sudden, that they are no longer standing in their own territory. 

As their homes are suddenly transformed into “the space of the other,” the 
inhabitants have no choice but respond to state and real estate developers' 
“strategies” with guerrilla “tactics. ’Ti^ fopen endnotes in new window! 
With decades of experience telling them that there is little use resisting 
any state-sponsored action, they break down into small groups to discuss 
the exact measurements of their homes in order to get the most 
reimbursement available through laws made without their input. The 
residents make calculations often directed not just at the state but also at 
their neighbors or even their own family members. Those with means 
move out and take the best offers, while those without means try to 
exclude elder generations or orphans from receiving resettlement claims, 
all the while negotiating with the authorities. Those who remain 
understand that every day they stick it out entails a financial loss for the 
developer, so that staying on becomes their way of manipulating the 
latter’s impatience, which can then either turn into grudging generosity or 
reckless cruelty. 





Residents bargain over 
compensation with the 
authorities... 


... take what they can from their old ... and burn useless souvenirs, 
houses ... 


When the state and developers impose more punitive strategies by cutting 
off the neighborhood's water and electricity, the residents simply revert to 
earlier, more primitive ways of existence, not yet entirely forgotten 
because living simply is just one generation away. As Begaudeau writes of 













When electricity is cut off... 


* 

I 


... tweaking an old gas lamp. 


this section, 

“Every change signifies for the working class, once locomotive, 
the downgrading to a world before steam, the return to an 
existence of odds and ends, to dirt roads, which the progress 
had pretended to have covered. ”[15]. 

Without electricity, the women try to prepare meals before night falls or 
rely on candles and gas lamps, which illuminate not only their houses in 
the dark winter night but also their images as recorded by Wang Bing’s 
camera. Some of them also steal electricity. After all, having been masters 
of this territory for so many years, they know exactly how to tap secretly 
into its network of wires and pipes. 

As a one-man documentarist who cannot be in several places at once, 
Wang Bing chooses to stay with the last residents as the neighborhood 
empties itself out—staying, as the title Remnants tells us, with these 
remnants, who are not just scrap metal but also “leftovers of human 
life.”[16]. Such a “cinematic being-with,” in Wang Bing’s case, is also a 
“walking-with.” The trajectories of footsteps through the vast and dense 
place that is his subject are an essential part of his cinematic tact or tactic. 
Walking with the inhabitants through their dispossessed neighborhood, 
Wang Bing adopts their tactic of moving spontaneously, as opposed to a 
common filmmaking strategy of planned shots with careful framing and 
smooth movements. For the most part, he follows people rather than 
anticipate them walking into the frame. And his persistence as a 
cinematographer eliminates any need to make up metaphors with words 
or montage. When we see a man selling his books as waste paper and then 
haggling over a few dimes, we can infer the total inversion of values that 
has taken place with the changing times. Toward the end of Remnants, 
one of the last families left in the neighborhood gather together all its 
members to burn “hell money” to pacify the soul of their dead mother so 
that she might help them get a decent apartment. In the wake of failed 
promises of a socialist utopia and in a new vacuum of faith, the people 
revert to time-honored ancestral veneration and tokens of respect. 




Making do with external water 
pipes. 


Wang Bing follows the last resilient 
residents. 


Apart from spontaneous movements and the recycling of found 
objects/allegories, Wang Bing may identify with the tactics of the Tiexi 
residents in one more way. As an underground filmmaker, severed from 






his earlier association with an official system of media production, he 
must also scramble to gather all his meager resources to make a film at 
all. In making this film he never had enough money to buy his own 
camera, and he did his editing initially at night in local television facilities, 
to which a friend helped him gain unofficial access.[i7].His own 
precarious status as an underground filmmaker may well account for his 
sympathy for the people of Tiexi District and, in turn, their trust in him 
not to abuse their images and stories. 

Rails and the archetype of the survivor 


Images from part three: Rails. 



Rails, the third and shortest part of the trilogy, follows a small team of 
railway men responsible for transporting raw materials and finished 
products in and out of Tiexi district. Their locomotive is named “East is 
Red,” after a hosanna to Chairman Mao, a name pregnant with the empty 
grandeur of history. As factories close down, the men also have little to do 
and are often filmed sleeping in the driver’s cabin as the locomotive 
drones through the increasingly deserted landscape across the changing 
seasons. Tracking shots from the trains, on a much grander scale than 
those filmed walking, serve to map and multiply the ruins portrayed in 
detail in the first two parts. If we might call the earlier two parts a 
“cinema of excavation,” here is a “cinema of accumulation” in a more 
horizontal sense. The tracking shot from a train is the only way to capture 
the monumental skeletons of old factories, their windows of broken glass 
like empty eye sockets, and their last recyclable remnants being carried 
away by human scavengers. 


A locomotive named “East is 
Red”... 





... with dozing conductors ... 


... traverses the bleak landscape. 



Old Du and his son Du Yang. 


At the same time that Rails multiplies the spaces explored in the first two 
parts, it also contains a story that synthesizes their various loose strands 
of human destinies into two individual archetypes of the Chinese survivor. 
Old Du, who is not an employee of the railroad, lives with his 17-year-old 
son Du Yang in a makeshift shack of sheet iron built adjacent to a factory 
storehouse. They make a living by doing menial chores for the 
railwaymen who have come to tolerate them and who take Old Du on 
trains from factory to factory so that he might gather (or steal) coal for 
sale. One day, Old Du is arrested, and Wang Bing’s camera stays with Du 
Yang through the youth's anxious waiting period. During that time, the lad 
receives an ultimatum about their imminent eviction from the shack, and 
then his father is released a week later. Wang films their reunion dinner 
when Du Yang finally breaks down from the pent-up pressure of the past 
few days. This scene, one of the film’s most heartrending, ends with Old 
Du carrying his son home on his back. 

In an interview with Cahiers du Cinema, Wang Bing is asked if this final 
focus on Old Du and his son may be a gesture towards narrative. His 
reply: 


"No, my concern was to show a personality representative of 
the society, more human. He is representative of the people 
who work at the factory, which are what I wanted to show. 

Those are 'typical Chinese,' of the low [social] level, but who 
carry themselves with dignity. He can survive in whatever 
situation. "[18] 

Old Du seems more an archetype or “everyman” than a character or 
personality, and his life a parable for the common destiny of the millions 
of workers to whom West of the Tracks is dedicated. He is a commoner, 
not distinguished from the masses by any unique ability or extraordinary 
experience, but epitomizes their ability to survive and absorb suffering. In 
addition, his theft of coal, indispensable household fuel in the severe 
winters of Northeast China, is a modern Promethean act of stealing light 
and warmth from an authoritarian and corrupt state where big thieves 
never get caught. Old Du came to clashes with the system before, in the 
late stages of the Cultural Revolution, when his father had tried to teach 
him an “honest trade” of pot-stewing meat. Since private business, 
however small, was considered illegal, all their tools were confiscated and 
his father thrown into a makeshift jail. The story seems to repeat itself in 















the next generation with Old Du and Du Yang. The lad, though much 
more delicate than his father, nevertheless understands the fundamental 
necessity of his father’s theft. On the night after his father’s arrest, he sits 
in a dark room with a single candle. For a good while we see nothing but 
the tiny light of his cigarette swinging up and down through the darkness, 
a meager but unmistakable light testifying to his existence and that of the 
filmmaker-witness. The next morning, when Du Yang waits for his father 
to come home from jail, he comes into the shack from the desolate 
landscape outside and fills a stove with coal, rhyming with an earlier 
gesture of his father’s. In the film, this practical act of keeping warm is at 
the same time an allegorical act of keeping the fire going, of staying alive. 



Du Yang’s cigarette after his father Trying to keep warm ... 
is arrested for stealing coal. 




... and looking at family 
photographs... 


...Du Yang awaits his father’s 
return. 


In filming Du Yang, Wang Bing incorporates composed close-ups, 
something quite sparingly used in other parts of the film. The images of 
the lad are among the film's very few emotionly charged facial close-ups. 
Perhaps it is because this young face, expressive despite its apparent 
numbness, is cast out of the same mold as those of his father and 
grandfather and all the generations before them, thus functioning as a 
palimpsest of their suffering and resilience. The lad also serves as the 
guardian of his family history, as he digs out from a flour sack, between 
nervous puffs of his cigarette, a stack of family photographs wrapped 
inside layers of plastic. The photographs have the quality of relic, since we 
know that his mother had abandoned him and his brother at a young age. 
The electronic clock on the wall now strikes, its flat and cheerful melody 





Unaestheticized despair: Du 
Yang’s breakdown after Old Du’s 
release. 



A cinema of vanishing rubble: Jia 
Zhangke’s Still Life (2006). 


here an eerie accompaniment to the large tears welling up in the boy’s 
eyes. This scene, along with the youth's later breakdown, where he keeps 
blowing his nose and flinging about on the dirty floor, lets us witness the 
full extent of his adolescent despair—absurd, grotesque but genuine, 
unaestheticized by music or soft lighting. Seeing his breakdown leaves us 
with sharp embarrassment and pain without catharsis. 

Coda 

While introducing the DVD of West of the Tracks, Dominique Paini 
expressed his belief that “this is not an isolated work,” though “it is the 
first of its kind,” referring to the film’s special plasticity as a realization of 
Bazin’s “luminous mold of reality.”[i9]_ In the context of turn-of-the- 
century China, this film has yet another dimension of significance: it has 
captured and preserved on video a vanishing (and by now, vanished) 
world. There are similar cinematic endeavors, notably around the urban 
ruins of Beijing and the areas to be flooded by the building of the Three 
Gorges Dam.[20]. These films come into existence as their subjects— 
places, communities, and ways of life—disappear, so that the films already 
have the quality of relic as they are first released. To watch nine hours 
without narrative is trying for any audience, but as Paini observes, the 
work conveys the sense that things break down more rapidly than Wang 
Bing can film, that 24 frames per second are not quick enough to compete 
with the rust that encloses the world we see. The filmmakers’ impossible 
effort at preservation is thus reminiscent of Walter Benjamin’s Angel of 
History: 

“His face is turned toward the past. Where we perceive a chain 
of events he sees one single catastrophe, which keeps piling 
wreckage upon wreckage and hurls it in front of his feet. The 
angel would like to stay, awaken the dead, and make whole 
what has been smashed. But a storm is blowing in from 
Paradise; it has got caught in his wings with such violence that 
the angel can no longer close them. This storm irresistibly 
propels him into the future to which his back is turned, while 
the pile of debris before him grows skyward. The storm is 
what we call progress.”[21] 

So all they could do is to film the mountainous strata of ruins with DV 
cameras. 

Go to Notes page 
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Sexual revolution, sexual 
exploitation, and sexual difference: 
the “jiggly” terrain of 1970s TV 

by Mary E. Pagano 

Levine, Elana. Wallowing in Sex: The New Sexual Culture of 
1970s American Television. Durham and London: Duke 
University Press, 2007. 320 pages, $ 22.95. 


The infamous silhouettes from the 
opening credits. 



Everyone’s favorite Angel, Farrah 
Fawcett-Majors, as Jill Munroe. 


Broadcast histories of 1970s U.S. television typically dismiss the decade as 
one characterized by fluff, bounce, and jiggle. While the early part of the 
decade brought us the “new woman” Mary Richards of The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show and her more explicitly feminist counterpart, Maude Findlay 
of Maude, the later years seem to be the domain of such lighter fare as 
Charlie’s Angels, The Love Boat, Three’s Company, Battle of the Network 
Stars, and The Dukes ofHazzard. While the 1970s were heavily invested 
in representations of female sexuality (a trend that still exists in current 
television), the path that the industry took to achieve such a variety of 
female role models is a compelling and complicated tale. This is, in part, 
the story that Elana Levine tracks in Wallowing in Sex. To get there, 
however, she necessarily begins with an exploration of the particular 
historical, cultural, social, and industrial moment, ably weaving together 
these concurrent narratives and supplementing them with sharp 
interpretation and critical analysis. 

Levine’s study is particularly strong in her discussion of the changing face 
of network television throughout the 1970s. Early on, the “Big Three” 
networks - CBS, NBC, and ABC - were still competing for the all- 
important youth demographic (a development that began during the mid- 
1960s), and were each pursuing slightly different strategies in doing so. 
CBS took the early lead in the ratings race with its politicized and “socially 
relevant” brand of sexual humor, as epitomized by the trendsetting series 
All in the Family. NBC held on to second place, largely because of the 
success of Rowan and Martin’s Laugh-In, a youth-oriented comedy- 
variety show. Perennially third place ABC (lampooned as the “Almost 
Broadcasting Company”) had some initial success with The Mod Squad, as 
well as with its Movie of the Week series, but it wasn’t until later in the 
decade that the network would find its own unique identity. As Levine 
details it, ABC’s new identity as the sexually progressive network would 
come to characterize U.S. television throughout the remainder of the 
decade. 











Kate Jackson, playing the more 
cerebral Angel, Sabrina, poses as 
a naive, nerdy, and wealthy single 
woman looking to learn how to 
dance. 



Particularly important to ABC’s rise to the top of the ratings chart were its 
innovations to the daytime soap opera genre, its sensational treatment of 
sexually-based social issues in its made-for-TV movies, and finally, the 
leadership of network executive Fred Silverman. ABC was the first 
network to introduce more contemporary social issues, such as rape, 
abortion, and the Vietnam War, into its daytime fare. NBC and especially 
CBS (with its ties to sponsor Procter and Gamble) remained loyal to more 
traditional storylines that focused on family and workplace relationships. 
Moreover, ABC introduced a quicker pace to the traditional daytime serial, 
allowing current stories to progress more rapidly and new stories to 
develop more quickly. During the 1970s, made-for-TV movies served two 
functions: as a means to explore and exploit sexually titillating topics such 
as adultery and teenage prostitution, and for the more tame movies, as 
pilots for potential new series. Charlie’s Angels, for instance, debuted as a 
successful made-for-TV movie in March 1976, and was quickly spun-off 
into the now infamous TV series. In May of 1975, Fred Silverman left his 
position at CBS to become the president of ABC’s Entertainment division. 
Silverman, described as “a blue-collar worker” who had found his 
“spiritual home” at ABC, strove to balance sexually-based humor with 
family-friendly programming.fil fopen endnotes in new window! 


In “Angels in Chains,” the Angels 
are sent to a woman’s prison to 
find a missing prisoner. Not only 
are the subjected to the invasive 
gaze of the camera, but also that 
of the butchy head guard, Maxine 


As Levine explains how the ABC network functioned then, her description 
helps set the stage for the remainder of her analysis in Wallowing in Sex. 
She asserts that the Silverman era at ABC centered around what the 
programming executive termed a comedy “structure” of kid-friendly 
characters and jokes, a structure meant to appeal to 

"the mass audience’s common denominator - they had all 
been kids one time or another.... By structuring ABC’s kid- 
oriented comedy upon innuendo-laden sexual humor, 

Silverman’s ABC was able to seem as up-to-date as CBS 
without taking too radical a stance on the changing culture and 
without alienating the mass, 'family' audience. Given the 
juvenile sexual humor pervading the Silverman-era schedule, 
the 'kid' in all of us seemed to be an especially horny 
adolescent.." [2] 











Suzanne Somers as ditzy blonde 
Chrissy Snow in Three's Company 



The mastermind behind ABC’s 
jiggle-TV, Fred Silverman. 



Comic book heroine Wonder 
Woman is heralded as a feminist 
role model on the first official cover 
of Ms., 1972. 


Importantly, Levine validates the study of such traditionally-overlooked 
television artifacts as the made-for-TV movie, a genre, like the soap opera, 
that has been critically and socially degraded for being melodramatic, and 
therefore, effeminate. As television and radio scholar Susan J. Douglas 
advises, 

“...we must reject the notion that popular culture for girls and 

women didn’t matter, or that it consisted only of retrograde 

images.”.[3] 

Following in Douglas’ footsteps, Levine explores both the representations 
of young women in several key sexual-endangerment themed made-for- 
TV movies of the 1970s, as well as young female viewers’ reactions to such 
images. Through this framework, she ably elucidates the tension that all 
three networks were seeking to promote - the one that exists within the 
fine line between exploitation and education. The stories (or “diaries” or 
“portraits,” as many movie titles labeled them) of teenage girls gone wrong 
proved to be the perfect subject for numerous made-for-TV movies that 
aired throughout the decade. Levine notes that films such as Diary of a 
Teenage Hitchhiker and Dawn: Portrait of a Teenage Runaway “surely 
held appeal for young viewers eager for sympathetic representations of 


















Joyce DeWitt as sensible brunette 
Janet Wood in Three's Company 



Three's Company. The ABC 
philosophy of T&A television 
wasted no opportunity to put the 
female body on display. 


their generation,” yet at the same time, “they were also framed as 
warnings for parents.”.[4] In this vein, the networks appealed to the all- 
important youth demographic, while at the same time, they avoided 
claims of outright sexual exploitation and titillation. 

Nevertheless, during the 1970s, sexual titillation was a key ratings 
strategy, particularly through the straightforwardly named, “T&A 
television.” In her chapter on popular TV sex symbols of the 1970s, Levine 
demonstrates her skill at textual analysis, exploring the ways in which the 
prime-time female sex symbol 

“was both popular and controversial because she often seemed 
to transcend traditional gender roles. ”[5] 

Accordingly, the stars of Charlie’s Angels, Wonder Woman, The Bionic 
Woman, and dozens of other made-for-TV movies/series pilots of the era 
demonstrate the way in which the sexual culture of 1970s television 
attempted to speak to the changes and progress brought on by the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. It is in this chapter that Levine’s analysis 
shines brightest. As she rightly points out, during the 1970s the United 
States was heavily invested in the discourse of sexual difference, 
introduced into everyday life by the Women’s Liberation Movement and 
their struggle to pass the Equal Rights Amendment. The major debate 
centered on whether men and women were inherently different, or if we 
had been socially and culturally conditioned to believe that the sexes were 
different (with women considered inferior to men). Many proponents of 
the ERA argued that men and women should be treated equally; any 
sexual difference should be downplayed rather than highlighted. Those 
against the passage of the ERA (the majority of whom were women) felt 
threatened that the amendment would erase distinctions between men 
and women, many of which accorded women certain privileges that they 
were not willing to give up. 

Naturally, the television industry saw fit to join the debates around sexual 
difference, and in so doing, created the powerful yet extremely feminine 
protagonist that would come to dominate prime-time television 
throughout the latter half of the decade. Heroines such as Sergeant Pepper 
Anderson of Police Woman, Wonder Woman/Diana Prince, and the 
women of Charlie’s Angels typified the “new woman” of the 1970s: 

"Whatever role they took on, be it the more common 
stereotypically feminine roles or the newfangled 'women in 
men’s roles,' most important was their status as women. As 
women, they were able to penetrate situations men cannot, 
whether they were situations common to the traditional 
woman, like beauty pageants, or situations more fitting for the 
New Woman, like truck driving school."_[6] 

In this sense, TV women were able to remain thoroughly feminized while 
at the same time, they were seen as progressive representations of modern 
U.S. women. Through this strategy, the television industry attempted to 
appeal to the coveted demographic of women agedi8-49, which at this 
point included radical feminists, cultural feminists, and anti-feminists, all 








A cast photo of WKRP in 
Cincinnati, featuring another 
blonde vs. brunette duo, Bailey 
Quarters (Jan Smithers) and 
Jennifer Marlowe (Loni Anderson). 


with varying ideas about the degree of difference between men and 
women. Moreover, as Levine notes, this foregrounding of sexual difference 
- for better or for worse - kept the goals and aims of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement securely in the public spotlight. This focus, in turn, 
shaped 

“the impact of the sexual revolution and the women’s 
movement on Americans’ everyday lives.”.[7] 



Angie Dickinson starred as 
Sergeant Suzanne “Pepper” 
Anderson in NBC’s more 
successful female-centered police 
drama, Police Woman, 1974-1978. 


1970s television, however, is also known for two other significant 
depictions of sex: those found in the primetime comedies of the era, and 
those characterized by the daytime soap opera. Levine’s strong analysis 
and excellent use of textual and archival resources continue throughout 
her chapters on these topics. Crucially, she considers the sexually-based 
comedies of the 1970s as separate from the sexually-based dramas; in 
terms of gender representation, Levine makes a strong case for the more 
regressive depiction of women in the primetime comedies of the latter 
part of the decade. For instance, such comedic female dyads as Chrissy 
and Janet of Three’s Company, Jennifer and Bailey of WKRP in 
Cincinnati, and Sara and Jackie on Too Close for Comfort presented 
female sexuality at two opposite ends of the spectrum. Those women 
characters considered sex symbols were often subjected to physical 
comedy that focused on their bodies (and thus their sexual difference), 
oftentimes to the point of infantilizing them through degrading humor. As 
she compares these comedies to the primetime action dramas described 
above, Levine demonstrates the ways in which the supposedly innocuous 
humor of such sitcoms added to the complicated and contradictory 
landscape of female sexuality during the 1970s. 

Soap operas, with their obsession with rape plotlines, also contributed to 
the distinct sexual culture that emerged during this era. Levine’s 
discussion focuses mainly on the years between 1978 and 1981, during 
which 

“all three broadcast networks and at least ten different shows 

featured rape story lines, the highest concentration of such 





plots in the history of U.S. daytime television.”[8] 



Too Close for Comfort : Angry at 
Sara for stealing her boyfriend, 
Jackie claims, “When it comes to 
personality, you just happen to be 
a 36C!” 



Too Close for Comfort : Sexy 
female characters often appeared 
childlike. 



In Dukes of Hazards first episode, 


The anti-rape movement had made quite an impact on U.S. culture during 
the mid-to-late 1970s, expanding the parameters around what exactly 
constitutes “rape,” and the television industry was eager to join in and 
cash in on the discussion. Daytime soap operas provided the ideal medium 
through which to explore rape, and the soaps ultimately put forth a wide 
variety of depictions of rape, with a similarly wide variety of responses 
from audience members. Levine’s analysis of the infamous rape scene 
between Luke Spencer and Laura Baldwin on General Hospital in October 
of 1979 aptly explores the ambiguity inherent in the rape storylines of this 
period, and the ways in which the generic structure of the soap opera 
contributed to the ongoing debates about what it means to be raped. In 
focusing on the soap opera, yet another traditionally denigrated form of 
popular culture, Levine reaffirms the value of studying all forms of U.S. 
television, especially those typically dismissed as low-brow. 

If there is a flaw in Wallowing in Sex, it is that the chapters of the book do 
not always flow together as smoothly as a reader would like. Levine’s 
second chapter, which explores the type of sexually-based content that did 
not make it onto the airwaves during the 1970s (X-rated movies, bra ads, 
and condom commercials) seems slightly out of place, which in turn forces 
her to somewhat justify its inclusion. Though the chapter stands out for its 
thorough and enlightening depiction of the U.S. television industry during 
the 1970s, it also stands out as a sort of gap in the otherwise convincing 
flow of Levine’s argument. 

Overall, Wallowing in Sex is an excellent contribution to the fields of 
television studies, gender studies, and popular culture. Levine’s blend of 
textual, historical, and industrial analysis paints a thorough picture of “the 
new sexual culture of 1970s America,” making it a necessary text for any 
and all students of the decade. Moreover, her extremely thorough 
coverage of all aspects of 1970s television, and its peculiar obsession with 
female sexuality make an important intersection between feminist theory 
and broadcast history. In this vein, Wallowing in Sex is on par with such 
germinal texts as Lynn Spigel’s Make Room for TV and Julie D’Acci’s 
Defining Women, making it an important and exciting addition to the 
canon of feminist media studies. 



The infamous Daisy Duke-style 
shorts, made famous by Catherine 
Bach. 


Daisy stops traffic in a red bikini in 
order to help her cousins halt a slot 
machine smuggling ring. 









Daisy is introduced: “Daisy Duke is 
Bo and Luke’s cousin. She drives 
like Richard Petty, shoots like 
Annie Oakley, knows the words to 
all the Dolly Parton songs.” 
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STRAIGHT AMERICA 


RON BECKER 


Gay TV & Straight America 
analyzes the many representations 
of gay life on 90s primetime TV in 
terms of the changing economics 
of the media industries during the 
period and the era's shifting sexual 
and cultural politics. 


Gay TV and Straight America 

by Hollis Griffin 

Gay TV and Straight America by Ron Becker 

(Rutgers University Press, 2006), 283 pages, $23.95. 

In Gay TV and Straight America, author and media scholar Ron 
Becker asserts that during the 1990s, Americans became 
increasingly familiar with gay people and gay culture. In the wake 
of the AIDS crisis, the tenuous successes of multiculturalist 
discourses, the laborious efforts of gay rights advocates, and the 
booming niche-oriented economy of the post-Fordist United 
States, gay people became not just tacitly accepted but warmly 
embraced by mainstream culture at the close of the twentieth 
century. 

Becker mobilizes the term “straight panic” to suggest that the 
1990s marked a major turning point in the lives of many gay 
Americans. Historically, the term “gay panic” refers to a 
courtroom strategy used to defend those accused of homophobic 
violence in the United States. Eve Sedgwick has used the idea of 
“homosexual panic” to underscore the wildly indeterminate yet 
violently defended line of demarcation between homosociality 
and homosexuality in Western society. Becker uses these ideas in 
order to suggest that this particular cultural moment should be 
understood as a period in which vast swaths of people in the 
United States started to understand the problems inherent in 
assuming heterosexuality’s universality. He posits that a cultural 
climate arose that allowed gay men and women to cast a long 
shadow on heterosexuality’s exclusive claim on the U.S.’s cultural 
center. Becker is particularly interested in the ways in which this 
climate influenced industrial practice in U.S. network television, 
and the ways in which media texts narrativized anxieties about 
changing sexual mores. He argues that U.S. network television 
narrated gayness for economic gain even as it contained it for 
political expedience. 


The archive Becker draws on for explicating “straight panic” 
includes a mix of academic literature and popular media 
coverage on a variety of topics. These include 














Vice-President Dan Quayle 
contributed to family values 
debates during the 1992 
Presidential election. Ironically he 
helped usher in an era of gay 
inclusion in the U.S., albeit a 
consumerist, limited one. 



The 1993 initiation of the U.S. 
military’s “don’t ask, don’t tell” 
policy on gay servicemembers 
helped initiate a broad discourse 
on gay people’s membership in 
U.S. culture, writ large. 


urban renewal in various U.S. cities following decades of 
suburbanization and “white flight,” 

• political progressives’ criticism of the “family values” 
debates propagated during the 1992 U.S. Presidential 
campaign, 

• scholarship on the 1993 initiation of the U.S. military’s 
“don’t ask, don’t tell” policy that allowed gay people to 
serve in the armed forces but limited their public visibility 
and ability to disclose their sexuality, 

• and the promotion of gay consumer interests to receptive 
corporate entities keen to exploit newly “discovered” 
market niches. 

Becker underscores the multivalent nature of these social 
developments, emphasizing that these discourses frequently 
conflated the category of “citizen” with that of “consumer.” These 
developments often defined gayness in economic terms in ways 
that elided people and practices too frequently placed on the 
fringes of U.S. society. As a result, gay people and gay issues were 
rendered via affluent, whitewashed notions of “progress,’’and 
queer sexual practices were obscured in favor of images of gay 
“normality.” 

During the time Becker considers, competition from emerging 
networks, cable, and then the Internet vastly limited network 
television’s audiences and its attendant advertising revenues. He 
places “straight panic” in the context of U.S. television industrial 
practice in the "post-network" era. But he complicates the 
traditional narrative of network dominance in U.S. television by 
suggesting that the network era involved more complicated 
industrial maneuverings than many accounts of media history 
offer. Becker illuminates these occurrences by chronicling the 
history of targeted marketing. 


Becker demonstrates that narrowcasting — frequently cast as 
something unique to the era of media convergence — has actually 
been a common practice in consumer culture, generally, and the 
television industry, specifically. And that happened well before 
the television audience erosion that characterized the late 1980s 
and early 1990s. Using trade press and economic scholarship, 
Becker details how the peculiarities of the post-Fordist U.S. 
economy, particularly the aims of the advertising industry, made 
targeted marketing an increasingly central part of the U.S. 
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The Human Rights Campaign is 
one of the many organizations that 
Becker credits with helping to 
create a broad cultural dialogue on 
sexuality and identity in the U.S. 
during the 1990s. 



Frasier was one of many 90s 
primetime TV shows that used gay 
cultural references to reach out to 
its socially liberal, urban-located, 
target audience, whom Becker 
refers to as “the slumpies.” 


economic landscape from the 1970s on. And not just any kind of 
targeted marking, but particularly methods that focused on 
psychographic appeals to consumers. Becker meticulously 
examines the impact that these kinds of marketing strategies had 
on television via accounts in the medium’s trade press, 
scholarship on advertising, and various interviews with people 
working in those industries. 

This focus on psychographic marketing resulted in advertisers 
placing a premium on television programs that courted “quality” 
audiences, as opposed to those that reached out to an 
undifferentiated “mass” audience. Becker coins the neologism 
“slumpy” to describe how network executives, program 
producers, and advertising buyers imagined the composition of 
this “quality” audience as comprised of socially-liberal, urban- 
minded professionals. He is careful to assert that "slumpies" are 
somewhat an imaginary category, one dreamed up in search of 
ever-scarcer advertising dollars. He states that as networks 
reached out to this psychographic group, they developed 
programming that tried to be hip, sophisticated, with a 
distinctively edgy and ironic sensibility. 

Becker aligns the “slumpy” sensibility with the social process of 
“straight panic.” He charges that the slumpies, as a category, 
were likely to be attuned and sensitive to the far-reaching 
political, economic, and cultural shifts in which gay people and 
gay culture were imbricated in the 1990s United States. He 
asserts that this relationship between the slumpies and straight 
panic was made material in the texts of U.S. network television: 
the television industry anticipated and exploited it by reaching 
out to audiences with many representations of gay people and 
gay life during the 1990s. 

The remainder of the book describes various representations of 
gay people on network television during the 1990s, charging that 
these representations were — and largely remain — in the vein of 
the warm and comfy yet often bland and disappointingly asexual. 
For instance, programs often narrate single gay people without 
ever showing them in relationships, sexual or otherwise. 
Frequently, gay couples appear for an episode or narrative arc 
and then disappear, framed as things for the main, heterosexual 
characters to “deal with.” Gay characters and their romantic 
relationships are often wholly conventional and conservative, 
cloaking gayness in an aura of middlebrow respectability via the 
signifiers of class status, monogamy, and family. Becker details 







When Seinfeld aired an episode in 
which one of the main character’s 
girlfriends thinks that he is gay, the 
guilt he feels in correcting her 
helped make the phrase “not that 
there’s anything wrong with that” a 
part of the cultural lexicon — in a 
cultural climate that Becker refers 
to as “straight panic.” 



Episodes featuring gay-themed 
content were heavily promoted by 
the producers of programs like 
Fox’s Ally McBeal. 


these representations over the course of the decade, using trade 
and popular press to frame them via various events occurring 
behind the scenes in U.S. network television: personnel shifts, 
series cancellations, and so on. More important, he offers a 
typology for the ways in which these representations operated in 
the framework of “straight panic,” suggesting that they furthered 
network television economic objectives yet staying squarely in 
the realm of conservative political propriety. This typology 
includes: 

• The Helpful Heterosexual — This is a reassuring image of 
progressive, gay-friendly heterosexuality. It effectively gives 
voice to the liberal politics of both “slumpies” and “straight 
panic” while making the locus of agency that of a straight 
character. 

• The Hip Heterosexual — This recuperates heterosexuality 
from banality by depicting a straight person who is 
extremely comfortable with homosexuality. Or, when 
narrativized in conjunction with an un-hip character, the 
representation is mobilized with a tinge of homophobia, 
giving voice to the liberal politics of inclusion by aligning 
viewers with the outrage of an “enlightened minority.” 

• The Homosexual Heterosexual — This representation gives 
limited voice to difference by suggesting “we’re all the 
same.” A frequent example is when a character is 
represented as being “gayer” than his out, gay co-worker, 
regardless of who sleeps with whom. 

Becker stresses that these typologies aren’t all-inclusive or 
mutually exclusive, but narrativize gay people and gay life for an 
ostensibly heterosexual mainstream. This section, in particular, 
is especially useful for teaching these issues in undergraduate 
classes because it identifies specific textual trends and engagingly 
illuminates some of the ideological issues raised by the 
representation of gay lives in an increasingly niched medium. 


Becker self-consciously limits his discussion to a highly 
particular avenue of cultural production: prime-time network 
television. As such, programming on cable networks like 
Showtime’s Queer as Folk — key to debates about gay-themed 
content appearing in the medium in the 1990s — falls by the 
wayside. While constructed via different circuits of cultural 
production, texts on network and cable television circulated 
among similar publics nonetheless; after all, U.S. cable networks 
often utilize modes of address similar to those employed by 
network television in reaching out to the same pool of viewers. As 
such, they raise similar issues about television audiences’ 
relationships to representations of gay people as well as the ways 





Ellen DeGeneres’ landmark 
coming out on her ABC sit-com is 
one of many media events Becker 
examines in the book. 



Many primetime programs featured 
gay-themed content or “very 
special episodes,” but few featured 
gay main characters. One example 
is the sit-com Normal, Ohio, which 
lasted just a few episodes on Fox 
in the fall of 2000. 


that the television industry imagines and targets various publics. 
Their omission here opens up additional avenues for inquiry 
among other scholars, but it feels like a curious elision 
considering the textual similarities and the many parallels 
between the different audiences imagined by network and cable 
television. Similarly, Becker sidesteps the issue of gay people’s 
reception of these particular modes of address, asserting that the 
economics of network broadcasting prevent too much attention 
to gay people as an audience to be served. While I am inclined to 
agree with him, the ways in which gay publics consumed the 
content he analyzes beckon for intervention here. 

On a more theoretical note, there are several instances when 
Becker uses his discussion of “straight panic” as a “cultural 
climate” to posit some kind of causal relationship between 
culture and television programming. In one instance, he charges 
that the public outrage after the 1998 murder of Wyoming college 
student Matthew Shephard may have helped keep gay-themed 
programming on television after the cancellation of the situation- 
comedy that staged comedian Ellen DeGeneres’ coming out in 
1997. This program is the kind of ur-text for this analysis, 
perhaps necessarily given the tremendous amount of attention it 
received in the press as well as in scholarship of the medium, 
both its narrativization on television and its occurrence in the life 
of the program’s star. But firm relation of the “success” of 
programs to adjacent, largely unrelated “real world” events feels 
like a case in which the interpretive frame devolves into post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. It reads as an instance when the connections 
Becker draws between gay people, television, and culture are, 
perhaps, too hard and fast and may require some complication. 

Further, Becker’s employment of the term “gay” underscores 
some tensions at the very heart of so many projects invested in 
gay politics and media. Identifying connotative queerness in the 
texts of popular culture and endeavoring to re-read the labors of 
queer people working in the culture industries have been at the 
heart of many, many projects in media analysis for decades. 
Becker locates his project as one adjacent to this body of work — 
after all, industrial analysis and political economy critical 
frameworks do not always sit well with the vagaries of deep 
textual analysis. In many ways, the two theoretical enterprises 
frequently arrive at different answers because they essentially 









The frank portrayal of teen life on 
the 1990s primetime drama My So- 
Called Life included a main 
character struggling with his 
sexuality, Ricky Vasquez (played 
by Wilson Cruz). 



Matt Fielding was a regular 
character on Fox’s primetime 
melodrama Melrose Place in the 
early and mid 1990s, but he was 
never depicted in a sexual situation 
or even in a functional relationship. 


raise different questions. In this way, playful textual 
deconstructions often read more optimistically about the 
libratory potential of media for gay people than do more sober 
analyses of target marketing via representations of sexual 
difference. Becker’s skepticism about the television industry’s 
utilization of gay-themed content is both warranted and apt, but 
in sidestepping the question of reception among gay publics, the 
project illustrates the discrepancies between various modes of 
inquiry in media analysis. 

And yet this is no fault of Becker’s, particularly when considering 
that the debate between political economy and cultural studies 
theoretical camps so frequently ends with the valorization of one 
mode of inquiry over the other depending on which is in vogue at 
any given moment, or from which corner of the academy the 
critic making such a call is situated. Nevertheless, it raises larger 
questions among media scholars when we identify consumerist 
appeals used in corporatized cultural production as being “gay” 
yet largely unmoor these from the various “queer” readings that 
have been occurring in academia and the general public 
throughout history. It goes without saying that sexuality is a 
slippery business, and its textual representations necessarily 
signify differently to different viewers — particularly in cases 
when representations of marginalized groups are utilized to 
reach out to broad publics. But I left Gay TV and Straight 
America wondering if there is a way for projects invested in 
industrial imaginings of “gay” content and the many projects 
locating “queer” potential of various texts to be in dialogue? 

In the discussion of “homosexual panic” in The Epistemology of 
Closet to which I referred earlier, Eve Sedgwick charges that this 
particular turn of phrase “rests on the falsely individualizing and 
pathologizing assumption that hatred of homosexuals is [a] 
private and... atypical... phenomenon in this culture” (19). As 
such, there are profound risks in applying Becker’s “straight 
panic” rubric too broadly and/or uncritically. His caution about 
the differences between consumers as imagined by the media 
industries and notions of politicized citizens is an insightful, oft- 
illustrated caveat throughout the book; he’s right to cast 
something of a cloud on the ways in which popular discourse 
collapses these categories. Yet complicating this conflation is an 
ongoing project in many different corners of media studies, it 
requires that scholars invested in it amass a diverse archive using 
an array of methodologies and varied critical perspectives. In 
addition to complicating existing frameworks for studying 





As Becker illustrates, outing main 
characters in 90s era television 
was a risky move for producers, 
but fans of Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer enthusiastically embraced 
main character Willow 
Rosenberg’s coming out midway 
through the program’s seven- 
season run. 


television’s appeals to audiences, Becker’s analysis enables 
further study of media texts and practices via different lenses and 
approaches, making the project a crucial, highly insightful 
contribution to media studies. 
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Sexual mores were a frequent 
topic on NBC’s wildly popular 
situation-comedy Friends. Some of 
the characters in this episode are 
comfortable with sex toys — 
they're “Hip Heterosexuals” in 
Becker’s terms. 















The Matthew Shepard Story 
features a message of gay 
inclusion yet focuses on the 
agency and sacrifices of the 
heterosexual characters, a 
typology that Becker calls the 
"Helpful Heterosexual." 
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Star Trek Enterprise cast of 
characters: 



Captain Jonathan Archer speaks 
with conservative rhetoric, is 
zenophobic and especially hates 
Vulcans, and mistrusts women in 
command. 



First mate T'Pol is part Vulcan and 
part human. Archer mistrusts her, 
and she is sometimes shown as a 
drug addict and adulteress. 


The twilight of identity: 

Enterprise, neoconservatism, and 
the death of Star Trek 

by David Greven 

Enterprise, the sixth Star Trek television series, aired its first episode, 
“Broken Bow,” on September 26, 2001, the same year in which George W. 
Bush, the nation’s forty-third president, was sworn into office and fifteen 
days after the United States’ suffered its deadliest attack on domestic soil. 
Enterprise was cancelled by UPN in the Spring of 2005, making it the 
shortest lived live-action Trek series since the first ( Star Trek: The 
Original Series, or Classic Trek, ran three seasons, but The Next 
Generation, Deep Space Nine, and Voyager all ran seven years apiece). 
The loyal Trek audience and curious new viewers, both of whom quickly 
dwindled after very impressive initial numbers, turned away from the 
series in droves. Numerous and varied discussions were conducted — by 
the media, Trek fans, and general science-fiction audiences — over the 
reasons for the show’s untimely demise, considered metonymic of the end 
of Star Trek as a mega-franchise. 

Since its reincarnation in the late 1970s with Star Trek: The Motion 
Picture, Trek was a sci-fi cultural phenomenon rivaled only by Star Wars 
— although in recent years it was also given a serious run for its futuristic 
money by such shows as Stargate and the new version of Battlestar 
Galactica. The common explanation given now for Trek's shrunken 
fortunes is that it is simply a victim of its own extravagant success, and 
that after so many years of overexposure, fan exhaustion with the 
franchise inevitably resulted in the decline in viewership. In a desperate 
attempt to reinvigorate the franchise, Paramount is creating a new feature 
film that goes back to the glory days of the original series and Kirk and 
Spock. 

Countervailing against this particular explanation for the Death of Trek, I 
argue that the franchise has suffered because it replaced its progressive 
humanist values with a broad reactionary agenda, as evinced by 
Enterprise. Enterprise was a neoconservative re-imagining of Trek that 
not only “corrected” the politically correct stances of the previous recent 
Trek shows but even retooled the concepts of Classic Trek to refashion 
Trek in its entirety as a monolithically conservative vision, a fictive 
universe opposed to diversity and tolerance. Making Trek’s masculinist 
biases explicit themes rather than meta-textual, Enterprise, in its four- 
year run, manifested itself as one of the most misogynistic and racist 








Now the Vulcans are craven, 
deceitful, profoundly ungenerous, 
the enemy of humanity. In contrast, 
previous versions of Trek regularly 
encountered otherness and 
embraced it. Spock was a Vulcan 
and as played by Leonard Nimoy, 
he was a metaphor for racial 
Otherness, specifically for 
Jewishness in patriarchal white 
male, Christian culture. 



Commander Charles “Trip” Tucker 
III, the Chief Engineer, is a 
conventional Southern good ol’ boy 
and provincial, xenophobic, and 
crass. 



science-fiction shows in television history. Examining some key 
Enterprise episodes, this essay exposes the ideological sensibility of 
Enterprise and argues that it was the show’s neoconservative agenda that 
facilitated the seeming “death” of TrekTil fopen endnotes in new window! 
Like HBO’s Western Deadwood, Enterprise is a reactionary revisionist 
work, a neoconservative fantasy of a return to a time before progressive, 
politically correct new values ruined things for everybody and policed the 
expression of good, salty, enjoyable, essentialist, racist and sexist views. 

Discussing the revisionist Westerns of the New Hollywood cinema of the 
1970s, J. Hoberman writes, 

"The most overtly ideological of revisionist Westerns 
addressed the subject of the Indian wars [in the United States]. 

In their open identification with Native Americans, such 
movies were the equivalent of marching for peace beneath a 
Viet Cong flag. Hollywood contra Hollywood: Cavalry 
Westerns [such as Little Big Man ] were in production when 
My Lai was exposed, and the revelation of American atrocities 
only reinforced the argument that the slaughter of Native 
Americans was the essence of the white man’s war. "[2] 

If, as Robin Wood writes, we can “already look back to Hollywood in the 
70s as the period when the dominant ideology almost disintegrated,” it is 
far more dubious that the same will be said of our own moment, if 
television shows such as Deadwood and Enterprise are any indication. [3] 
What makes revisionist Westerns such as Deadwood and Enterprise 
distinct from 70s versions is their ideological character. In the 70s, 
revisionism allowed moviemakers to recast conventional genres such as 
the Western as allegories dealing with the perniciousness of modern 
political regimes. 

Today, revisionism does not function as allegory but as political wish- 
fulfillment, the longing to return to a mythical time of bluntly 
uncomplicated values in which clear divisions between good and evil — so 
goes the myth — were clearly drawn. Key programs involved in this 
current reactionary revisionist project include: the re-traditionalization of 
women, checking the progress of feminism and punishing the ambitious, 
autonomous woman by reincorporating her into properly normative 
gendered roles and spaces; the checking, stalling, and ultimate eradication 
of civil rights movements of all kinds; the foreclosure of movements to end 
racial, gendered, sexual, class, and other forms of oppression; and the new 
consolidation of a coherent national identity. 

Enterprise, which goes back to Classic Trek’s roots as “Wagon Train to the 
Stars,” fits in seamlessly with the projects of reactionary revisionism. It’s 
Wagon Train to the Stars without all of that 60s liberalism that 
accompanied Classic Trek. The difficulty for Enterprise, however, is that it 
still retains Trek’s core liberal values — values hardly mass-affirmed in our 






Ensign Hoshi Sato is an Asian- 
American linguist and the 
Communications officer. She's 
fearful and generally ineffectual in 
any terms other than the linguistic 
aspects of her job. 



Lieutenant Malcolm Reed, security 
officer, is British. It is revealed in 
the last season that he works for a 
shadow conspiracy group, 
suggesting the untrustworthiness 
of foreigners. 


own neoconservative moment. Thus Enterprise’s struggle over 
overwriting the Trekkian text while still maintaining its character make it 
a fascinating and disturbing text all its own. 

Emerging in the weeks after the devastation of September 11th, Enterprise 
shirked Star Trek's promise and responsibility. To use Robin Wood’s 
term, it “papered the cracks” of American ideology, covering up the 
fissures in our ever-evolving culture with a racist and sexist program of 
reaction and retribution. [4].“Gene’s Vision” — as the philosophy of Gene 
Roddenberry, Trek’s creator, is often called — has often, and very often 
rightly, been attacked for its unfailing and uncritical support of 
“humanism,” a world-view with obvious deficiencies. 

Yet Star Trek could also disquiet, disturb, and deconstruct. Its episodes 
repeatedly challenged unblinking submission to authority, whether that 
authority was political, economic, social, or religious. Star Trek stood for 
diversity, pluralism, tolerance, non-conformity, and individualism when 
these traits were not necessarily considered virtues by the masses. Star 
Trek represented rebellion against authoritarianism, rejection of 
ethnocentrism, and resistance to the status quo. In thinly veiled parables 
the series addressed diverse issues such as war, slavery, drug abuse, 
overpopulation, dehumanization, bigotry, ecology, and the misuse of 
power. [5] 

Enterprise shows us a vision of humanity devoid of those very values, 
values perhaps naive but also stirring and potentially viable. 

Operation Restore America 



Racism, sexism, and heterosexism, as Daniel Leonard Bernardi has 
shown, all work in tandem in the neoconservative moment to “roll back” 
the political gains of 1960s liberalism, namely in the fields of civil rights, 
women’s rights, and gay rights.[6].Bernardi associates Trekkian 
neoconservatism with the The Next Generation, but Enterprise is the first 
Trek series openly to represent a break with Trek’s core liberal values.[7] 

Neoconservatism is associated by many with the current regime of 
Republican power and its devotion to the philosophy of Leo Strauss. Yet it 
is most properly understood as part of the curious aftermath of 60s 
liberalism and as a phenomenon that began in the Democratic party. As 
James Mann describes it, 


Phlox, the chief medical officer, 
intriguingly comes from a species 
with highly unusual polyamorous 
mating customs. 


"The neoconservative movement that arose within the 
Democratic party was made up of intellectuals, scholars, and 
party stalwarts who had originally been strong supporters of 
the party’s New Deal traditions, [survivors of the Depression]. 
.... In the late 1960s and 1970s these Democrats grew 
increasingly unhappy with the party’s drift toward the political 
left. They were uneasy with Lyndon Johnson’s anti-poverty 
program; they were then enraged when Democratic leaders 
embraced many of the causes of the youth counterculture of 
the 1960s, including opposition to the Vietnam War and 

support for affirmative action.[Neoconservatives all] 

believed in the importance of American power; all hoped to 



Credit sequence of Star Trek 
Enterprise 



Enterprise is about early Starfleet 
missions, the spacefaring military 
division of the United Federation of 
Planets, but the series is pointedly 
set before the establishment of the 
Federation. The credit sequence 
presents images of colonization, 
beginning with Earth. 


revive the assertive, internationalist traditions under which the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations had fought World War 
II and the cold war. "[8] 

The history of neoconservatism is far too intricate to be elaborated upon 
here, but for our purposes the most relevant aspect of the neoconservative 
movement is that it originated as a rejection of liberal values from a liberal 
base. 

Jonathan Schaub’s study of Cold War literary criticism offers some useful 
insights into the cultural atmosphere that would produce such a decisive 
and powerful shift in what Schaub calls the “liberal narrative” guiding 
postwar thought. For left-to-liberal intellectuals from the thirties, the 
knowledge of the atrocities being committed in Stalinist Russia was an 
especially shattering “reality-check.” Gradually but unmistakably, the tone 
of liberal thought underwent a radical change or reversal. 

By the time he was writing his 1948 study of the work of Herman Melville, 
Richard Chase could speak of the ways in which Melville spoke to the “new 
liberalism,” the vanguard of which Chase occupied. [9] Bad, “old” 
liberalism was facile, unimaginative, wavering in its rejection of 
totalitarianism. The new liberalism, on the other hand, was bracingly new: 
unequivocally opposed to totalitarianism and the fuller, broader account 
of human motives it provided; determined to speak of “progress,” 
“history,” and “the liberation of the masses” with 



Early history of world domination. 


“the kind of irony that recognized that these ideas could be 
realized, if at all, with only partial success.” 

Schaub convincingly argues that the liberal narrative treated political 
issues with a moral ahistoricism. Because conservative dogma seemed 
confirmed by the recent war, left-to-liberal intellectuals scrambled, in 
essay after essay, to explain recent history as a lesson in innocence and 
naivete, in heated opposition to the “unalloyed” liberalism that coursed 
through U.S. culture, leaving a “dangerous innocence” in its wake. “This 
habitual and dangerous innocence” was thought to plague American 
political life, leaving it “insufficiently complicated and disciplined by an 
opposing conservatism.”[io] 




Images of progress fuse whitness, 
a technological ideal, and U.S. 
heroics. 



Unlike 60s Trek, only Americans In the credits, the U.S. takes off... 
are here idealized in spacefaring. 




... on a trajectory that combines The history presented shows the 
science and conquest. U.S. as owning space .... 




... first colonizing Mars. 


As technology advances ... 




...the warp drive is creatred ... 


... letting Enterprise make its way 
through the galaxy. 


Enterprise appears to be a Trek series for those who felt Trek had 
undergone an appallingly “sensitive” makeover in its incarnations of the 
late-8os and 1990s. The most recent Trek series after the first spin-off, 
The Next Generation, featured, respectively, an African-American and a 
female captain in the lead. Enterprise set about to restore the Trekkian 
status quo with a white male captain who, especially in the first two 
seasons of the series, spouted xenophobic rhetoric and seemed far more 





















In this series, Star Trek is 
reconceptualized as a globalization 
fantasy. 


uncomfortable with women in command than Captain Kirk ever did in the 
Classic Trek of the 60s. Indeed, Enterprise’s captain, Jonathan Archer, 
expressed the same discomfort with strong women espoused not by 
Captain Kirk but by the Captain whom Kirk replaced in the first Trek pilot 
episode, “The Cage.” 

In D. H. Lawrence’s famous description, the now-mythic character of 
Natty Bumppo in James Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales — the 
series of novels that features The Last of the Mohicans — incarnates “the 
true myth of America”: to “go backwards, from old age to golden 
youth.”[n] One could apply this description to the project of reactionary 
revisionism generally and Enterprise specifically. Enterprise represents a 
neoconservative fantasy of a return to a strong, noble, secure United 
States of tough liberalism, properly assigned social and gendered roles, all 
organized around traditional white masculinist values. 


Go to page 2 
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Falling down 


Images from the Star Trek 
Enterprise episode, "Twilight," 
following the narration of an 
alternate universe and then the 
correction of cause and effect in 
"real time" 



Captain Archer awakens 
bewildered 



Dressed just in pyjama bottoms, he 
struggles to get his bearings and 
must push ... 


Enterprise is about the early missions of Starfleet, the spacefaring military 
division of the United Federation of Planets, the democratic interplanetary 
alliance central to the Trek universe, but the series is pointedly set before 
the establishment of the Federation. In the premiere episode, “Broken 
Bow” (2001), Captain Jonathan Archer (Scott Bakula, of Quantum Leap 
fame) spouts extremely conservative, xenophobic rhetoric. He aggressively 
loathes Vulcans — who in Enterprise are the shadowy, cryptic heavies, 
having held humans back from spacefaring progress for the past one 
hundred years because the Vulcans have doubts about their fitness and 
readiness for space exploration — and seems to have serious issues with 
women in command. 

In “Broken Bow,” the premiere episode, Archer shrieks at T’Pol (Jolene 
Blalock), the Vulcan woman who will become his first officer, that he will 
“knock her on her ass” if she doesn’t do as she’s told. Tellingly, Archer 
fulminates here against an assembly of Vulcans, of whom T’Pol is the only 
female; yet she is the sole target of his threats of physical violence. Hating 
Vulcans, thereby nixing one of the great themes of Classic Trek, the 
intense love Captain Kirk has for his Vulcan science officer, Spock; hating 
strong women, thereby nixing the twenty-fourth century feminist 
Trekkian innovations in gendered relations, Enterprise squarely 
reimagines the Trekkian mythos as a stridently intolerant social system in 
which male power regained not only validity but unquestionable, even 
brute, new strength. 

Commander Charles “Trip” Tucker III, the Chief Engineer, a conventional 
Southern good ol’ boy (played by Connor Trinneer, whose looks eerily 
evoke those of George W. Bush), is presented from the start of the series 
as provincial, xenophobic, and crass. Lieutenant Malcolm Reed, the 
security officer, is British and given little screen time; it is also revealed in 
the last season that he works for the shadow conspiracy group of the 
Federation, Section 31, a “subtle” suggestion of the untrustworthy nature 
of foreign members of the community. Tellingly, the show’s inclusive 
representation of the “foreign” is an Englishman, whereas Classic Trek 
had the Russian Chekhov. Ensign Hoshi Sato is an Asian-American 
linguist and the Communications officer. Prone to fearful fits and 
generally seen as ineffectual in any terms other than the linguistic aspects 
of her job, Hoshi is the resident screamer. Ensign Travis Mayweather, the 
helmsman, is African-American and a complete blank, rarely getting even 
one non-technobabble line an episode; without the slightest exaggeration, 
it is entirely accurate to say that Nichelle Nichols’s Uhura on Classic Trek 
had more lines of dialog. The most intriguing character, Phlox is the chief 
medical officer; this creepy, mirthful alien doctor comes from a species 
with highly unusual and polyamorous mating customs. 







... past a guard at his door, from 
whom he demands answers, and 
then knocks out. 



On the bridge, he struggles to take 
command but finds T'Pol in a 
Starfleet Captain's uniform. She 
orders him taken back to his cabin. 





They are facing a crisis, an 
apocalyptic alien menace. In this 
episode the superweapon 
becomes a metaphor for T'Pol's 
entire command, which could have 
destroyed humankind. 


This generally grim and uninteresting cast (except for T’Pol and Phlox) 
specifically revises the potential and occasional radicalism of previous 
Trek series. As the ambiguous recurring Enterprise character Daniels, 
known as “Future Guy,” informs Archer in “Zero Hour,” the Season Three 
finale, in which Earth and the galaxy itself are threatened (not, 
incidentally, by androgynous, trans-dimensional, Third Sex aliens), "Reed 
and Hoshi are not crucial to the future of mankind — you are.” In other 
words, racial and cultural others and women are not crucial to the future; 
institutionalized white male power is. Comparing the characters on 
Enterprise to those on Voyager and Deep Space Nine reveals a great deal 
about Enterprise’s overwriting of Trekkian values to fit with an emerging 
new reactionary national political climate. Enterprise systematically 
overwrote the innovative casting and characterization choices that, to 
varying degrees of efficacy and radicalism, made the post Next Generation 
spin-offs progressive Clinton-era shows. 

Voyager was a show conceived in feminist or at least pro-woman terms. 
Conceived by a woman writer-producer, Jeri Taylor, along with Michael 
Piller, Voyager was the first Trek series with a woman Captain. Captain 
Janeway (Kate Mulgrew) was an interesting mixture of Kirk-style heroics, 
nurturing, maternal sensitivity, and thoughtfully enquiring scientific 
curiosity (Janeway is a scientist as well as a Captain; unfortunately, this 
aspect of her persona was downplayed in later years). Whereas Voyager 
had a strong female Captain, Janeway and several other strong women 
characters, Enterprise features two female characters who represent two 
sides of the debased woman in patriarchy, the tough woman denounced by 
hostile males and the fumbling, wan hysteric. Patriarchy remains 
unchanged and unchallenged in Enterprise’s twenty-second century; 
women once again must assume hypertraditional roleslT2i ropen endnotes 
in new window! : non-white characters are relegated to off-screen space; 
non-heterosexual characters are non-existent. 

At its best, Voyager was an epic for women, as evinced by the sweeping 
two-part episode “Dark Frontier”(i995) in which Janeway travels into the 
heart of Borg space to rescue former Borg Seven of Nine. (As “Dark 
Frontier” also makes clear, Voyager could be read as a stirring allegory of 
female same-sex desire.) Borrowing its great theme of the longing for 
nostos — the return home — from The Odyssey, it was a series about a 
female hero, surrounded by other heroic women. Not so Enterprise, which 
delimited the roles of women and fatally impaired the strength of its 
strongest female character. 

The female characters on Voyager and Deep Space Nine were tough, 
empathetic women delineated as heroically complex and daring 
characters. Deep Space Nine was also innovative in having an African- 
American actor (Avery Brooks) in the leading role. Enterprise took the 
two great political accomplishments of the recent Trek series — the 
enlarged visibility and social power of women and racial minorities — and 
relegated them to the dustbin of pre-history. 








The Xindi weaponship heads for 
Earth. 



The Earth will be destroyed by a 
swirling, circular mass, an image of 
female sexuality, “the monstrous- 
feminine.” 



The weapon commences fire with 
T'Pol at the bridge and ... 


The fans, who stopped watching the show in droves, spoke out, and 
Enterprise made hasty changes to redress the show’s pugnaciously 
intolerant early tone. Rather than focus on one of the early Enterprise 
episodes to point out misogynistic, retrograde aspects of the series, since 
the show in its early seasons was obviously rife with them, I will now focus 
on the episode “Twilight” (2003), from the show’s third season, which 
many fans view as, along with the fourth, a marked improvement over the 
first two. Indeed, in terms of storytelling and characterization, the third 
and fourth seasons do improve on the preceding ones. Yet even at its best, 
Enterprise is a deeply misogynistic, reactionary Trek series. To 
demonstrate my view of the series, I will examine two episodes, “Twilight” 
and “Bound,” at a certain length. 

The “Twilight” of powerful women 

In its third season, Enterprise experimented with ongoing, continuous 
storytelling arcs. The major plot of the third season is Starfleet/Earth’s 
battle against the Xindi, a complex and ingeniously conceived race (on 
Xindi, several species simultaneously evolved into sentient beings; there 
are mammalian, insect, reptilian, and avian sentient/humanoid Xindi 
species). These creatures, having been deceived into believing that 
humans are their great enemy who will destroy them in the future, 
misguidedly and preemptively retaliate against the Earth, which they 
repeatedly attempt to destroy. In the season finale of Season Two, the 
2003 episode “The Expanse,” the Xindi destroy a significant portion of the 
northern hemisphere, including Florida, leaving seven million dead. The 
annihilation of a sizeable chunk of the United States — significantly, 
Florida, the contested political zone in which the fierce battle between 
Democratic and Republican parties yielded George W. Bush as President 
in 2003 — topically reflects national terrors over terrorism. The Xindi, 
though, displace the more explicitly topical alien metaphorical threat of 
the first two seasons, the Suliban, a creepy, shape-shifting race able to 
spontaneously retool their DNA in order to plot against Starfleet and crawl 
under doors and atop ceilings. “Suliban” is almost comically 
hypersuggestive of “Taliban.” 

In “Twilight,” first aired during November sweeps month in 2003 and 
(disquietingly) declared the Number One Fan Favorite in an April 2005 
poll/re-airing, we see Archer waking up, in the teaser, in his room to the 
sound of the red-alert klaxon. He is nearly naked, only in boxers. 
Bewildered, he staggers to the bridge, where the now-Captain T’Pol 
bellows, “Get him off the bridge!” and orders him back to his quarters. 
Archer grows more bewildered still as the security officers grab him. As he 
looks out the viewscreen, he watches as the Xindi weapon, an enormous 
round grey-silver globe seething with the powerful might of its 
accelerating weaponry, approaches and then fires upon the Earth, which it 
swiftly proceeds to destroy. We then get a close-up of utterly befuddled 
Archer, as nude as a new baby, with apparently similar abilities to make 
sense of the situation. The implication of this opening sequence is 
remarkably clear. T’Pol in charge, Archer is reduced to an infantilized, de- 
sexualized, de-militarized, emasculated baby-male, and the Earth itself is 
destroyed, by a swirling, circular mass, no less. The globelike Xindi 
weapon is an image of female sexuality, in this case retooled as an 
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... Archer reduced to an 
infantilized, de-sexualized, de¬ 
militarized, emasculated baby- 
male. 



Archer wakes up in a small, 
modest home: "Where am I?" Like 


apocalyptic weapon in the form of, in Barbara Creed’s terminology, “the 
monstrous-feminine.”[i3]_The remainder of the episode only reinforces 
these initial impressions. 



Apocalypse begins. 



The massive destruction might 


lead genre-savvy viewers ... 
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... to imagine we are in the midst of 
an alternative universe. Here 
apolcalypse comes from having a 
woman in command. 


Close-up of utterly befuddled 
Archer, semi-nude, watching his 
world destroyed without his input. 
Cut to credit sequence. 


Whereas Voyager ’s superlative two-part episode “Year of Hell” (the 
November sweeps episode of 1997) gave us a defiantly determined Captain 
Janeway intransigent^ facing off against a similarly apocalyptic threat 
and restoring order, through her sacrificial death and rebirth, to the 
universe, “Twilight” gives us apocalypse as the direct result of a woman in 
command. 

“Twilight” is, much to the relief of the imaginary Enterprise fan (I confess 
to never having met one), an alternate reality (AU) episode. It’s about 
what might have happened had Archer been forced to relinquish 
command to T’Pol. Some temporal parasites infect Archer’s mind and he, 
in Memento-fashion, loses the ability to retain any short-term memories. 
With T’Pol in command of the Enterprise, not only do the Xindi destroy 
Earth but they also destroy nearly all existing Earth colonies throughout 
the galaxy. Now, only 6,000 human beings remain. This T’Pol informs 
Archer when he wakes up, his mind still teeming with those time- 
parasites, many years later, on one of the few remaining outposts. In 
harrowing long shot, we see him stagger out of their makeshift dwelling, 
anguished, almost unable to contemplate the inestimable significance of 







caring for someone with 
Alzheimer's, T'Pol has to repeat to 
him the same personal and 
political history everytime he 
wakes up. 



As if in penitance, T'Pol has 
assumed the traditional 
heterosexual roles of nurse, lover, 
and chef. She renounced her 
command to stay here to take care 
of Archer. 


the near-total destruction of the human race, the result of his 
relinquishment of command to T’Pol. 

T’Pol is now Archer’s nurse and lover. Not only has she herself 
relinquished command but she has also properly, as if in penitence, 
assumed conventional gendered roles as maternal nurse and heterosexual 
companion. Adding a layer of perversity to this set-up: Archer has no 
awareness of his sexual relationship with T’Pol. The implication is that, 
much like the Salt Vampire succubus of the Classic Trekepisode “The Man 
Trap,” T’Pol predatorily preys upon Archer’s very body, draining him of 
life force. T’Pol also assumes the position of automated drone who must 
drone the same narrative unceasingly, each time Archer awakes. 
Effectively, the episode turns T’Pol into the Echo to Archer’s sleepy 
Narcissus. 

Fascinatingly explicit about its own masculinist agenda, the episode rigs 
Archer’s return to health — through Phlox’s new medical procedure, 
derived after several years of research, to eradicate the time-parasites, 
which will restore the timeline, give us back a pre-infected Archer — as the 
return of humanity’s hope for the future. When Archer reboards the 
Enterprise many years later, about to test Phlox’s new treatment, and sees 
his old crew again, he is greeted by Trip, now Captain of the Enterprise 
(and more intensely suggestive, with aged-make-up, of President Bush 
than ever), and Malcolm, who informs him that he is Captain of a different 
vessel. “Did everyone get their own ship while I was away?” Archer wryly 
asks. “Not everyone, sir” — this comment is delivered, unsurprisingly, by 
Asian-American Hoshi, who almost mutely embraces Archer. African- 
American Travis was killed on the bridge several scenes, and years, back. 



Archer looks in the mirror and sees 
he is much older. Bewildered, he 
wants answers. 


In sickbay, Enterprise now again under Xindi attack, a tense discussion 
occurs among T’Pol, Phlox, Archer, and Trip, who unswervingly argues 
that the Archer-procedure cannot be conducted because the ship cannot 
afford to lose power. T’Pol passionately makes the case that restoring 
Archer to command in the past is the only chance for humanity left. The 
episode not only posits that white heterosexual manhood is the necessary 
linchpin and sign of rational power and that its absence results in the 
destruction of the human race. But it also puts this rhetoric in the mouth 
of T’Pol, who must, in issuing forth, condemn both women and the Other 
to the categories of agents of social destruction and the extinction of the 
race. In the words of Judith Fetterley, in a different context, T’Pol — like 
the viewers who identify with her — is 

"co-opted into participation in an experience from which she is 
explicitly excluded; she is asked to identify with a selfhood that 
defines itself in opposition to her; she is required to identify 
against herself. "[14] 


“Twilight” most coherently realizes the sexist campaign against T’Pol that 
undergirds the series. Why Enterprise felt the need to impair, hobble, and 
demean its most interesting, well-acted, and exciting character is a 
saddening mystery. One of the most revealing features of this sexism is in 
Season Three in an episode depicting the massage techniques that T’Pol is 
forced to administer to Trip. The scenes are played as soft-core porn, with 
gasps and other forms of heavy breathing, partial nudity (we see T’Pol 








Twelve years earlier an "anomaly" 
hit the ship with a distortion wave 
from time-warping hostile aliens. 



Archer was hit by it and it removed 
his short term memory capacity. 
Each day when he wakes up he 
can't remember anything from 
before the accident. 



T'Pol was trapped and despite her 
Vulcan strength, could not free 
herself... 


cupping her breasts, Trip shirtless), nighttime atmosphere, and obvious 
sexual tension. What is most remarkable about these scenes is the ways in 
which they represent white manhood. Trip not only provides a white male 
body to be consumed by the viewers’ gaze but also a body that exists to be 
seduced; the series rigs the situation so that it is T’Pol, at Phlox’s 
matchmaker suggestion, who initiates and insists upon the nighttime 
neuropressure sessions. This is like a rewriting of the classical myth of 
Selene and Endymion — in which the moon goddess keeps the beautiful 
male youth Endymion perpetually asleep so that she may adorn him with 
nighttime caresses — except Endymion here has all the power, Selene the 
pitiable need. Trip is new-style white heterosexual manhood, as an erotic 
canvas upon which women’s unrealizable and untenable desires are writ 
large — and as essentially ungraspable as figure on the page. This version 
of white manhood represents the extraordinary resilience of the model, its 
ability to adapt to the pressures and demands of alternative and now more 
visible and vocal forms of sexuality and gendered identity — feminist, 
queer, transgendered — while only more effectively consolidating and 
maintaining its power. 

One of the most telling aspects of the series’ masculinist bias and 
misogynistic sensibility is the relationship between Trip and Archer. Trip 
emerges as Archer’s mini-me. In the first two seasons, especially, Trip 
primarily exists to reinforce Archer’s xenophobic and misogynistic traits, 
often vociferously echoing Archer’s castigating threats to T’Pol. Trip’s 
behavior not only crudely mirrors Archer’s but also reinforces images of 
Southern manhood as pugnaciously crude, rowdy, anti-intellectual, 
coarse. Trip and T’Pol develop a sexual relationship in the third season, in 
which T’Pol also becomes addicted to drugs and experiencing emotion, the 
major druggy high for a wayward Vulcan (all developments much to T’Pol- 
actor Jolene Blalock’s chagrin. [15].). 

Despite their burgeoning sexual and romantic relationship, in “Twilight” 
Trip expresses a characteristic vehement and ungenerous hostility towards 
T’Pol — and one heavy-handedly overdetermined to lay the blame for the 
mission at T’Pol’s door, as it were. In one military encounter with two 
Xindi ships, the Enterprise is badly damaged and in danger of being 
completely obliterated. A Xindi vessel clings to their starboard nacelle, 
facilitating access to Enterprise to hordes of warlike reptilian Xindi 
soldiers. T’Pol makes the gutsy move of ramming Enterprise and the 
parasite-like Xindi ship into the other Xindi vessel, thereby disabling both 
Xindi ships. The Xindi ships are indeed disabled, but not without doing a 
great deal of damage to Enterprise. Instead of bonding together about the 
further difficulties they all now face — clearly, T’Pol’s military actions have 
resulted in a calamitous situation, but one not nearly as calamitous as the 
threat of destruction posed by both Xindi ships if no action had been taken 
— the crew appear hostile to T’Pol. Trip explicitly denounces her: 




... and Archer heroically saved her, 
putting himself at risk. 


“Ever since you took command, this mission has taken one 
wrong turn after another.” 

Not only is T’Pol denounced by a senior officer — it is unthinkable that 
anyone would speak this way to Archer — but also by the man with whom 
she has become intimate. Clearly, Enterprise reimagines Voyager’s daring 
displays of female heroism as dangerous, foolhardy, destructive. Neither 
T’Pol nor any other woman can command a ship lest apocalypse ensue. 


# 




Flashback: Humans are hunted to 
near-extinction while T’Pol is in 
command. Two Xindi ships ram 
Enterprise, which damages the 
warp drive. 



T’Pol seems uncertain and makes 
the gutsy decision to ... 
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Still Trip castigates her for poor 
command decisions in a way that 
is unthinkable for a junior officer. 



The ship takes a lot of casualties 
and does not find the superweapon 
on time. Only one small outpost of 
6000 humans is left in a remote 
refugee camp. 



... ram the ships, which is 
calamitous but avoids total 
destruction. 



"I did what was logical." 


This episode makes sure to resolve everything nicely and restore order. 
Archer’s time-parasites are technobabbleishly eliminated by Phlox 
(actually, in a rousing return to virility, Archer both outmaneuvers Xindi 









reptiles and implements his own cure) and Archer returns to Normal and 
his Captaincy. As T’Pol, now properly re-garbed in her Vulcan attire and 
back to being First Officer (though hardly Number One), leaves Sickbay in 
the restored Enterprise present, Archer, with a faintly leering expression, 
says to her, “You know, you’d make a great nurse.” This line says it all 
about the sexual and gendered politics of Enterprise (and is, to boot, 
offensive to nurses). 

Go to page 3 


"Since the Captain got sick, this 
mission's taken on wrong turn after 
another." 
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Dr. Phlox has been searching for 
years to find a cure for Archer's 
mind parasites, but they lie in 
another time field and can only be 
eliminated by a subspace 
explosion, which would also kill the 
patient (his medical exposition 
here narratively foreshadows the 
ending). 

[Images from "Twilight" continued 
on next page.] 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


The new patriarchy 


More images from "Twilight," 
following the narration of an 
alternate universe and then the 
correction of cause and effect in 
"real time" 



Archer learns that Earth has been 
destroyed. 



American agony. 


Brannon Braga, the chief creator of Enterprise, has received a 
great deal of flak over the years from Trek fans for his flouting of 
Trekkian continuity. But in my view, his work apart from 
Enterprise — on Voyager and on the short-lived CBS sci-fi series 
Threshold — has been provocative and daring, especially in his 
creation of gritty, intriguing, bold female characters. Considering 
Threshold (available now on DVD) as a counterpoint to 
Enterprise illuminates the choices Braga made for each show. 
Threshold has a heroine at its center, Dr. Molly Anne Caffrey 
(Carla Gugino), a government contingency analyst whose job is to 
devise response plans for worst-case scenarios. When an extra 
terrestrial craft that emits a horrific auditory signal that 
transforms those who hear it into aliens lands in the mid-Atlantic 
ocean, Molly and a motley-crew team of government-appointed 
experts must find a way to battle the alien takeover. 

Molly is inventive, humorous, compassionate, and eminently 
capable. She is that rare action heroine whose brains 
complement rather than interfere with her tenderness. She also 
successfully negotiates an almost entirely homosocial world of 
various government officials, military hotshots, geeky scientists, 
and corrupt senators. In one of the most poignant moments in 
the series, an alien-human hybrid little boy, who may represent 
the hope for the future, tells her that she will indeed save the 
world, only she won't be around to see it. Like Moses, she can 
lead humans to the Promised Land of alien liberation but can't 
enter it herself. Tellingly, this moment, the last in the series, 
plays as bittersweet rather than as deadening — it makes Molly a 
complex heroine with tragic stature rather than the inevitably 
failed female counterpart to hegemonic masculine power. 

Hearing this mixed-bag prediction, Molly proceeds, emboldened, 
to her world-saving task. 

Given Braga’s considerable talent for writing world-making 
heroines, his misogynistic themes on Enterprise appear more 
vividly as a canny concession to the moods of the nation, 
complicity with the Bush-era rolling back of feminist power that 
works to challenge it at the level of premise. Enterprise is not 
alone, however, in its efforts to reinstall women into more 
comfortingly traditional roles. Several series of varying genres 
from the same cultural moment have striven to corral female 









The Vulcans are always the 
heavies in Star Trek Enterprise. 
Here the Vulcan ambassador says 
T'Pol should return to a command 
with them but she accuses that 
they witheld the warp drive from 
the humans, leaving this colony 
unable to defend itself. She says 
she will stay with Archer and the 
Vulcan replies that emotion is 
clouding her logic. 



Archer asks T'Pol, "Exactly how far 
has our relationship gone?" 



She deliberates just what to tell 
him and explains she is his lover 


authority through various means. Bush-era genre television 
shows reveal a shared nervousness about strong and powerful 
women. Most often, the women characters who assert themselves 
most boldly undergo a transformation through illness, addiction, 
or some other form of debilitation, that renders them more 
conventionally feminine, less autonomous, more “sympathetic.” 
The relevance of issues such as illness and addiction loses its 
urgency in light of the reactionary uses to which the issues are 
put. 

On Deadivood, the enterprising, financially independent widow 
Alma Garrett is depicted, like Enterprise’s T’Pol, as a drug addict, 
as well as an adulteress; and the subservience to strong, often 
brutal men on the part of several of the women on the series 
belies their seeming strength and autonomy. In another genre it 
is telling that it is sexually adventurous Samantha on Sex and the 
City upon whom breast cancer is bestowed. The acclaimed new 
version of the 1970s sci-fi cult show Battlestar Galactica 
promisingly numbers a female President amongst its 
innovations, yet the President is often depicted as morally 
questionable (throwing Cylons, the cyborg enemies of the 
humans, out of the airlock), a stark contrast against the gravitas 
of the “Old Man,” Captain Adama of the Galactica. In addition, 
the President suffers from breast cancer and becomes a female 
mystic, replacing military authority with occult “feminine” vision. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of these retrograde depictions 
is that they come from television shows acclaimed for their 
daring and their unconventionality. Deadivood has been praised 
for its raw realism and the garish, heady literariness of its 
idiolect, Sex and the City for its uncensored look at urban sex- 
lives, Battlestar Galactica for its uncompromising vision of a 
desolate future. All of these series embody a sense of the 
boldness of postmodern representation. Yet when examined 
closely they can be read, however brilliantly made and 
compelling, as reactionary visions of the social order that lock 
down rather than explore gendered and racial stereotypes. 

What all of these shows, Enterprise included, have at their core is 
a male character to whom all the others are subservient no 
matter how questionable his motives or personality. Al 
Swearengen on Deadivood is a prime example of the new kind of 
male character whose despicable actions are implicitly condoned 
by the “complexity” of his characterization. Learning about his 
childhood woes (abandoned by his mother to an orphanage), we 
are asked to view Al not as the monster he is but as the victimized 
child he was. Another technique employed on Deadwood — and 












as well as his nurse. 



even more pervasively on The Sopranos — is to pit Al’s evil 
against a higher and more sustained evil. In comparison to other 
villains of the series, A 1 comes to seem more thoughtful, 
compassionate, even benign, just as Tony Soprano does in 
comparison to the “more” psychotic, lesser gangsters with whom 
he must contend. 

Enterprise disappointingly rolls back feminist progress in the 
Trek universe, but in so doing it is far from alone in Bush-era 
television. It now seems like decades ago that television brimmed 
with shows that featured strong women characters at their center 
— Xena, Warrior Princess, Buffy, the Vampire Slayer, Voyager, 
Dark Angel, Witchblade, Alias. The dearth of such series today 
attests to the cultural shifts with which television shows are 
complicit. 


Enterprise is circling the planet, on 
patrol. An aged Trip has been 
captain for ten years. Phlox thinks 
he can take Archer there to give 
him an energy intensive treatment 
from the warp core that would be 
somewhat less than the "subspace 
cure." 



On board, the crew warmly greets 
Archer, who finds out Reed was 
also promoted — to captain of 
Intrepid. "Did everyone get their 
own ship?" he jokes. 


Vulcans and the Suliban: 

Or, Jews and Arabs 

From its inception, Trek has been an anti-racist show. The 
Classic Trek of the 1960s daringly offered an image of racial unity 
in the turbulent era of civil-rights agitation. The premise of Trek 
rests on constant encounter with otherness and the embrace of it. 
Many over the years have found this premise alternately hokey 
and limited; some have read a colonizing agenda in the Trekkian 
mythos. Nevertheless, it is important to note that, however 
flawed the attempts made have been, Trek has consistently 
attempted to promote tolerance and critique racism. For this 
reason, Enterprise’s depiction of race causes the greatest concern 
for the future of Trek. 

Enterprise’s treatment of Vulcans, other than Klingons, the most 
famous alien Trek race, most vividly reveals the frightening 
ideological shifts in current Trek. Though always subject to jokes 
about their staunch, stoic adherence to logic, purgation of 
emotion, and general lack of a sense of humor (“What’s the 
matter, Spock, change your mind?” asks Kirk in the fourth Trek 
film, The Voyage Home [1986]. “No — is there something wrong 
with the one I have?”), Vulcans have also always been seen as a 
noble, highly moral race, the intellectual rationalists of the 
Federation. 


Ever since Classic Trek, Leonard Nimoy’s Spock has been taken 
as a metaphor for racial Otherness, specifically for Jewishness in 
patriarchal white male, Christian culture. Indeed, Nimoy himself 
has made the connection between his Jewish identity and his 
portrayal as Spock. fib Hopen endnotes in new window] His 
status as “half-breed” — both Vulcan and human — intensified 
the theme of Spock’s loneliness and apartness. Vulcans, though, 
have come to seem the holy priesthood of Trek, one of the 
signature allies of the Federation, a race that overcame their 






"Not all of us," Hoshi says. No 
more women are in command. 



While Archer is in treatment, the 
Xindi attack Enterprise and the 
human colony. Archer goes to the 
bridge. As a last-ditch effort the 
officers try a subspace explosion to 
kill the time-space parasites. Phlox 
and T'Pol are killed but Archer sets 
off the implosion. 



Apocalypse II: The episode shows 
the destruction of Enterprise, its 
crew, and the rest of humanity. 


violent history and now maintain a deeply spiritual, if utterly 
austere, society. 

On Enterprise, however, the Vulcans are consistently, 
throughout the series, villainous — craven, deceitful, profoundly 
ungenerous, the enemy of humanity. The series makes noises 
about its Vulcans as pre-Classic Trek — as working towards the 
moral elevation they exhibit in the later series. But Enterprise’s 
treatment of Vulcans smacks of mysterious phobia. Given the 
construction of Vulcans as shadowy, duplicitous, and secretly all- 
powerful — they control humans, their space exploration, much 
of the galaxy — and the excruciatingly obvious racial allegory of 
the Suliban, the series seems to have made a coded version of the 
Jewish (Vulcan)-Arab (Suliban) conflict its chief metaphorical 
foundation. 

Manny Coto, the creative force behind the final season of 
Enterprise, crafted a season that generally exhibited a less 
reactionary agenda than its predecessors, and even came up with 
some powerful and affecting episodes (“The Aenar” in 
particular). Despite Coto’s love for Trek and his talents, he and 
his team are responsible for the worst reconceptualization of 
Trekkian lore in Trek history. Enterprise rigs the development of 
the Vulcan race — their passage out of violent emotion into pure 
logic — as the product of Archer’s guidance. Surak, the Vulcan 
visionary who leads his people to their Great Awakening, from a 
violent, passion-driven, almost animalistic cultural to the Stoic 
severity it now embraces, entrusts the future of his race to 
Archer. An exotic and mysterious race now has a white, 
patriarchal Captain to thank for its greatest cultural triumph. 
(One has only to compare the representations of Surak in Classic 
Trek and Enterprise to register a profound shift in 
representation. The Surak who appears in the Classic Trek 
episode “The Savage Curtain” is clearly exotic, dark, Other; the 
Surak of Enterprise’s 2004 episode “The Awakening” looks like a 
Great White Father, a comforting emblem of bland, benign white 
patriarchy. [17].) 

“Bound” to archetypes 

In a Season Four episode, “Bound” (2005), the crew are 
infiltrated by Orion slave women, pea-green sirens who drive 
men wild with passion and desire. However one looks at it, this 
is a misogynistic premise. Yet, astonishingly, Enterprise manages 
to resolve the situation far more conservatively than the 70s Trek 
did.[i8]_In “Bound,” the episode strenuously bends the plot in 





The denouement and end of the 
alternate universe: Archer awakes 
with no mind parasites but just a 
mild concussion. 


order to allow Trip to save the day (though presumably 
unaffected, T’Pol and Hoshi stand around limply on the bridge as 
Trip dispatches the green Orion succubi). 

Not so in “Bound.” The Orion thug/pimp appears to have 
dispatched the enslaved green women to seduce and therefore 
thoroughly to unman the men, thereby securing the take-over of 
the Enterprise — because obviously none of the women on 
Archer’s ship, unaffected by Orion slave girl charms, could ever 
pose a threat! He reveals that, contrary to popular opinion, the 
slave girls are the ones in control. On Orion, it is the men who 
are the sexual slaves! So Enterprise provides us ingeniously with 
the spectacle of lurid female sexuality — which the trope of 
enslavement reinforces, enlarges, mobilizes — and the archetypal 
misogynistic, compensatory legend of female carnality as female 
power over men, i.e., the lesser sex is truly the mightier, though it 
may seem otherwise. 



T'Pol is no longer in charge. 



Archer asks her to fluff his pillow 
and .... 


Emblematizing neoconservative’s deployment of sexism 
homophobia along with racism and sexism to roll back liberal 
progress, “Bound” also perpetuates the extraordinary 
heterosexism of all the Trek series. It posits that every single 
male member of the Enterprise crew will fall helplessly under the 
sway of the Orion women’s enchanting spell. With bald 
unawareness of the ironies of its own storytelling biases, “Bound” 
features a scene in which male members of the crew pound iron 
together in the weight room, grunting and comparing feverish 
notes about their sexual frustrations, intensely enhanced by the 
Orion women, as rivulets of sweat pour down their gleaming, 
drenched hypermasculinized bodies. The homosocial was far 
more knowingly homoeroticized — and undercut — in 
nineteenth-century U.S. fiction. In Herman Melville’s story, for 
example, “The Paradise of Bachelors and the Tartarus of Maids,” 
the split between homosocial groups of men and women serves to 
highlight the disparity between the social power of men and 
women — the men in the story enjoy freedom and 
companionship, while the women, zombielike drudges, must 
inexorably toil away their days in a noxious paper mill. 

Interestingly enough, it is the two most sexually ambiguous 
figures on the crew — the British, secret-spy Malcolm Reed, 
gleaming, chiseled, yet oddly feminized African-American Travis 
Mayweather — who carry on a discussion about their swelling 
sexual needs and pains. And the episode certainly never 
considers that some of the women on the ship might experience 
overpowering sexual desires for the Orion sirens. The Orion 
women, whose hypnotic dance before Archer and other male 
crew members suggest the jerky movements of birds (it should be 
remembered that Homeric sirens “are creatures with the head of 
a female and the body of a bird”[i9]_), represent archetypal 
female evil, but they are deployed on Enterprise as regulators of 











... she obliges. 


sexual and gendered roles. 

The real Neoconservatism 

One of the chief lessons provided by Enterprise is that a show 
can be, on the face of it, liberal and open to otherness while, upon 
inspection, pernicious in its pervasive ideological character. 
Enterprise’s commercial failure also suggests that it is precisely 
in its “hokey” 60s liberal values — which include the belief that 
exploration and the unification of diverse groups are good things 
— that the source of most successful Trek lies. 



"You know... 



But I think that Enterprise also provides evidence for the 
alarming desire return to American origins that both covers for 
and is represented by the reclamation of white U.S. male power 
in its most masculinist form. It is little wonder that characters 
like Tony Soprano and Al Swearengen become pop icons in our 
era. They enable an audience to return to an illusory time before 
the strictures of “liberalism” in its politically correct form ruined 
everyone’s ability to speak “openly” about blacks, gays, women, 
and other oppressed groups. Tony, Al, and the early Jonathan 
Archer of Enterprise spoke out explicitly against anyone not of 
their own raced, classed stature. The failure of Enterprise meant 
that Archer failed to be celebrated for his apparently refreshing 
racist candor, but the fact that Trek producers, desperate for a 
hit, gave the latest Trek this particular new xenophobic spin — 
that the most current incarnation of Trek could be so openly a 
rejection of the original’s series’ basic values — reveals a great 
deal about the newly traditionalized and once again overtly racist 
and sexist popular culture age we’re watching in. 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


1 .1 am building on the ideas developed by Daniel Leonard Bernardi in his 
provocative study Star Trek and History: Race-ing Toward a White Future 
(New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers UP, 1998). Bernardi argues that Trek mounts 
an ideal of whiteness that has broad political and cultural implications — 
that the Trekkian vision is one in which non-white races conform to a white 
ideal. Bernardi examines TNG primarily, which he treats as neo¬ 
conservative in ideological character. Enterprise seems the chilling 
fulfillment of neoconservative tendencies in Trek, which are always at war 
with its formerly predominant progressive values, freturn to page 1 of essay! 

2. Hoberman, J., The Dream Life: Movies, Media, and the Mythology of the 
Sixties (New York: The New Press, 2003), 265 

3. See Robin Wood, Hollywood from Vietnam to Reagan (New York: 
Columbia UP, 1986), 62. 

4. See Wood, Hollywood from Vietnam to Reagan. 

5. “Not yet embracing science fiction films as an art form or as a medium for 
social comment, American society yawned at Star Trek. In retrospect, Star 
Trek's creator and contributors appear in many respects to have been 
unsung heroes, bravely saying through poetry what few others were saying 

in prose.[But for Star Trek's fans,] Star Trek was *real.* Star Trek 

*meant* something. Star Trek spoke the *truth.* Kirk, Spock, and McCoy 

were ... flesh and blood people who could serve as role models.[The 

show's intergalactic conflicts were] fights for human rights, human freedom, 
and human destiny.” Robert Asa, “Classic Star Trek and the Death of God: A 
Case Study of ‘Who Mourns for Adonais?’” Star Trek and Sacred Ground: 
Explorations of Star Trek, Religion, and American Culture, eds. Jennifer E. 
Porter and Darcee L. McLaren (Albany: SUNY Press, 1999), 34. 

6. See Bernardi, especially Chapter Four. 

7. Even more decisively than Bernardi, Kent A. Ono finds in Trek the master 
narratives of colonialism and empire. He argues that The Next Generation 
produces a unique space wherein viewers may imagine the continuous 
recreation of empire through the simultaneous articulation and elimination 
of difference.” See Ono, “Domesticating Terrorism: A Neocolonial Economy 
of Differance,” Enterprise Zones: Critical Positions on Star Trek eds. Taylor 
Harrison et al (Boulder, Co: Westview Press, 1996), 157. For an opposing 
perspective to both Bernardi and the Ono views, see Michele Barrett and 





Duncan Barrett, Star Trek: The Human Frontier (New York: Routledge, 
2001), who argue that all the Trek series and films productively and daringly 
explore the nature and mysteries of “the human.” 

8. James Mann, Rise of the Vulcans: The History of Bush’s War Cabinet 
(New York: Penguin, 2004), 90-91. 

9. Richard Chase, Herman Melville (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949), vii. 

10. Thomas Schaub, American Fiction in the Cold War (Madison: 

Wisconsin UP, 1991), 7-11. 

11. D. H. Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature, (1923; reprint, 
New York: Doubleday, 1951), 63. 

12. To be fair, Manny Coto, who oversaw the show’s final season, seemed 
determined to right some of the series’ multivalent wrongs, and he gave 
Hoshi some of her best moments, albeit in the penultimate episode of the 
series, “Terra Prime,” in which Hoshi unflinchingly takes command. Sadly, 
the other great Hoshi moments occur for a different character: in “In a 
Mirror Darkly, Part II,” evil Mirror-Hoshi takes command in the end. This 
two-parter’s use of Hoshi unfortunately conforms to dragon-lady Asian- 
woman stereotypes, thereby undermining the effort to enlarge Hoshi’s role. 

13. See Barbara Creed’s The Monstrous-Feminine: Film, Feminism, 
Psychoanalysis (New York: Routledge, 1993). 

14. Cited in Jonathan Culler’s 1982 On Deconstruction (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
UP, 1994), 51-52. See also Fetterley’s The Resisting Reader: A Feminist 
Approach to American Fiction (Bloomington, IN: Indiana UP, 1978). 

15. “I have mixed feelings about all that. It was very difficult for me to 
justify. Why would T'Pol want to do this to herself? Why are emotions so 
important to her? I felt that she lost herself there. She lost her culture, she 
lost her person-she lost T’Pol. She even lost her reputation!” “T’Pol to 
Evolve in Season Four, Says Actress,” 

http://scifipulse.net/Trek%20Archive/September2004/J0leneBlal0ck.html 

16. See Bernardi, 140-2. 

17. For a visual comparison, see pictures of Surak then and now at Star 
Trek. Com: 

http://www. startrek.com/startrek/view/librarv/ character/bio/ 1115257.html 

18. In an episode of Trek’s early 1970s Trek Animated Series, which aired on 
Saturday mornings for a children’s audience, “The Lorelai Signal,” written 
by Margaret Armen, the crew is also besieged by siren-like women. The male 
principles — Kirk, Spock, McCoy — are all entrapped by the siren-women, 
who deplete them of energy. In “The Lorelai Signal,” Uhura and Nurse 
Chapel beam down to the siren-planet and save the crew, an especially 




thrilling resolution given the paucity of opportunities for the female 
characters, especially Nichelle Nichol’s beloved Uhura, and the women who 
played them, on Classic Trek. While one can easily grimace at seeing the 
TAS women being sicked on other women — underrepresented Uhura and 
Chapel come into their own by attacking predatory women — the radicalism 
of seeing them swing into action provides partial compensation. 

19. “In Greek mythology, the Sirens are creatures with the head of a female 
and the body of a bird. They lived on an island (Sirenum scopuli; three small 
rocky islands) and with the irresistible charm of their song they lured 
mariners to their destruction on the rocks surrounding their island (Virgil V, 
846; Ovid XIV, 88). The Argonauts escaped them because when he heard 
their song, Orpheus immediately realized the peril they were in. He took out 
his lyre and sang a song so clear and ringing that it drowned the sound of 
those lovely fatal voices. When on another journey Odysseus' ship passed 
the Sirens, he had the sailors stuff their ears with wax. He had himself tied 
to the mast for he wanted to hear their beautiful voices. The Sirens sang 
when they approached, their words even more enticing than the melody. 
They would give knowledge to every man who came to them, they said, ripe 
wisdom and a quickening of the spirit. Odysseus' heart ran with longing but 
the ropes held him and the ship quickly sailed to safer waters (Odyssey XII, 
39). Homer mentions only two sirens, but later authors mention three or 
four. They were regarded as the daughters of Phorcys, or the storm god 
Achelous. According to Ovid, they were nymphs and the play-mates of 
Persephone. They were present when she was abducted and, because they 
did not interfere, Demeter changed them into birds with female faces (Ovid 
V, 551).” “‘Sirens’,”by Micha F. Lindemans, Encyclopedia Mythica, 
http://www.pantheon.org/articles/s / sirens.html 
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Images from Confessions of a 
Dangerous Mind 



Dick Clark talking about Chuck 
Barris the man and the 
entertainer. 



Barris inspired by televisions 
upon seeing the medium in a 
storefront window. 



Confessions of A Dangerous Mind 
and Good Night and Good Luck 

George Clooney on U.S. 
television, history, and politics 

by Brian Faucette 

Scholars and film critics struggle to recount the complicated and 
often bleak tale of the effects of consumerism and iiber-capitalism 
on U.S. film and television industries. For them television and film 
seem two separate institutions that operate in different ways, and 
for separate purposes. However, actor/ director George Clooney’s 
two films Confessions of a Dangerous Mind and Good Night and 
Good Luck paint a more complex picture of the industries. In fact, 
these films reveal how the ideologies of corporate capitalism, 
entertainment, and politics work together to create the nation and 
its people’s identity through television. In essence, Clooney’s films 
operate to deconstruct two myths: (l) that of the film and television 
industry as being nothing more than the locus for U.S. 
entertainment and (2) that the people involved in the industry are 
thinking about the welfare of the public. 

Clooney’s films Confessions of A Dangerous Mind (2002) and Good 
Night and Good Luck (2005) continue a tradition within cinema of 
attempting to lay bare the harsh economic and social realities of 
television while reflecting postmodern ideas and values. This 
tradition began in the golden age of television with such films as 
King of New York (1957) and A Face in the Crowd (1957), two films 
that depict and critique the effects of corporate capitalism on the 
medium of television. In current times, Clooney's work still uses the 
elements of cinematic expression (mise-en-scene, lighting, film 
stock, and staging) as well as a thematic approach to comment on 
and critique the nature of broadcast television, Hollywood 
filmmaking and U.S. politics. Clooney’s films can be identified as 
“TV-centric films,” a term that film scholar Thomas Doherty[i] 
fopen endnotes in new window! coined to discuss the wave of films 
made in the late 1990s that dealt with the medium of television such 
as The Truman Show, EdTv, Pleasantville, and Quiz Show. In each 
of these films the central focus of the narrative is the television 










Barris's face integrated into the 
NBC logo, which is Clooney's 
commentary on Barris as myth 
and the industrial model of 
American broadcast television. 



Barris goes to New York and 
sees how tv works up close and 
personal as a tourist at NBC 
studios in New York. 



Barris shifts from a tourist to a 
tour guide and tries to convince 
other tourists that he has been 
instrumental in NBC's fortunes 
as a network. 



industry's politics and economics that shape the types of 
programming made for it. In each of the examples I have cited there 
is a critique based on an explicit fear that television’s potential to 
inform and educate has been undermined by the demands of 
corporate sponsors and networks. 

These same fears shape Clooney’s scripts. In these two films he uses 
the two of the primary TV genres, the game show and the news, to 
comment on how corporate needs taint TVs democratic 
possibilities. In addition, Clooney illustrates how U.S. television in 
its quest for ratings and advertising dollars also creates onscreen 
personalities who seem to transcend the medium, but only if these 
personalities satisfy the wishes of corporate capital. Clooney thus 
portrays Chuck Barris and Edward R. Murrow as examples of 
televisual figures who could both satisfy the wishes of corporate 
capitalism and rise above the medium. 

The films depict these two men as myths. Clooney relies on various 
kinds of sources, namely historical records such as documents, 
memoirs, letters, and the shows that the men were involved with 
and also representations of Murrow and Barris constructed by 
society’s popular cultural memory. I use the term myth to describe 
Clooney's form of characterization both to indicate that he stands at 
some distance from those mythic figures but also to indicate that he 
appreciates the power of the media to make people into myth. 

Roland Barthes first used the concept of the myth to theorize how 
language systems operate. For him myth was a type of speech and 
more importantly 

“it [myth] is a system of communication... a 

message.”[2] 

What Barthes recognized is that all forms of communication create 
myth — including film, photographs, print advertisements and even 
money, thereby formulating a new project, post-structuralism. This 
shift in thinking allows us to analyze popular culture and how it 
functions to create meanings for people while also demonstrating 
that all forms of discourse, whether verbal or visual, are inherently 
linked to language. Language itself becomes complicated by this 
awareness. Several decades later from Barthes, an additional critical 
lens of post-structuralism enables an analysis of Clooney’s films to 
see how they deconstruct U.S. grand historical narratives, and in 
particular, the ironies of a television system as practiced by 
commercial enterprises. 

These films reinterpret two areas of U.S. history and their impact on 
current political history. First, Clooney argues that the politics of 
the 1950s, a period in which U.S. broadcast television was born 
alongside the “Cold War,” has been responsible for creating a 
society supported by consumer spending. In turn, consumer 
spending moves the public’s attention away from larger issues such 








Barris behind the scenes 
working on Dick Clark's 
American Bandstand 
experiencing producing for 
television firsthand. 



Barris's pitches his idea for a 
new game show to network 
executives. 



ABC passes on his show The 
Dating Game in favor of a 
country/hillbilly program, 
Hootenanny. 



Jaye P. Morgan speaks out 


as media consolidation or the erosion of personal freedoms. Clooney 
indicates that "history" is not based on a sacred paradigm and, 
furthermore, that "history" is indeed more complex than what 
might be taught or read. Cinema becomes a force that can retell 
history, but it is ever more difficult to locate a "true" history.[3]_In 
some ways, these two films echo Jean Baudrillard's claim that 

“history is our lost referential, that is to say our myth. It 
is by virtue of this fact that it takes the place of myths on 
screen.”[4] 

The second aspect of U.S. history that Clooney both challenges and 
uses to draw audiences in is personal history. He reveals how the 
stories of men like Barris and Murrow, as well as the average 
person’s stories can be transformed into history. Individuals' 
reactions to historical events can become part of “grand” and 
localized stories. In short it is the nature of the personal stories and 
how they connect to history that allows for these "localized 
narratives" to become part of a larger narrative, that of the United 
States or, more narrowly, its television industry. 

Clooney uses large scale histories entwined with the personal stories 
of Barris and Murrow for two purposes. The first allows the viewer a 
vicarious experience of engaging in major moments of U.S. history. 
The second makes use of history to enhance the story's realism for 
the viewer. Together these two strategies entertain the viewer and 
simultaneously allow Clooney to comment on the harmful nature of 
corporate capital and free enterprise. Thus Clooney entertains and 
educates through a mass entertainment medium, fiction film, while 
taking up the theme of another medium, television. 

Is it plausible to conceive of Clooney’s films as projects to re¬ 
educate their audiences by retelling U.S. history so that it criticizes 
the ideas and practices of the “free market” and “democracy”? Or 
are these films trying to account for the current low status of 
broadcast television or for the United States’ declining reputation in 
global affairs? An analysis of his first film will help to answer these 
questions. 

Confessions of a Dangerous Mind 

The film is based on Barris’ own memoir and so it deals with Barris’ 
purported claims to work as a secret assassin for the Central 
Intelligence Agency (a claim which has never been proven) and to 
be one of the few men responsible for changing the ways in which 
U.S. television operates and reaches audiences. Barris (played by 
Sam Rockwell) is shown in flashbacks and flashforwards as a man 
who possesses ideas and ingenuity but just never seems to get the 
breaks. He first becomes fascinated with television after leaving his 
first wife in Philadelphia in the 1950s. By the mid 1950s he works as 
an NBC page, then later as a member of the American Bandstand 





against Barris and his influence 
on the mass commercialization 
and crassness of U.S. 
television. 
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Barris directing the pilot for his 
game show, or what he calls his 
"baby." 



Network reacts negatively to the 
spontaneity and lewd nature of 
Barris's pilot for The Dating 
Game. 


staff. While at Bandstand, he writes a pop tune about checking out 
girls and spending time at an amusement park entitled “Palisades 
Park.” 

In the 1960s he convinces ABC executives to let him produce a pilot 
for his game show The Dating Game, which they do not air. 
Despondent, Barris begins to drink. One afternoon as he is drinking 
and getting into a bar fight, he meets Bert, (played by George 
Clooney) a C.I.A. agent who convinces Barris that if the entertainer 
will become a government killer then the agent will ensure that 
Barris becomes a TV success. However, Barris can never forget 
about television and his schemes even as he is supposed to be 
learning how to kill for the government. As he trains to become an 
assassin alongside the likes of Lee Harvey Oswald and Jack Ruby, 
Barris is still man who is unsure of himself and his own actions. 

This changes when he watches their instructor teach the men how to 
use electricity to interrogate prisoners. While watching the 
simulated torture of a mannequin, Barris wonders to himself 
whether this action might be similar to being newly married. This 
brutal exercise inspires him to come up with the format of his new 
show: The Newlywed Game. He finishes training and then he is 
sent off to perform his first kill for the government. When he 
returns to Penny, he discovers that one of the network bosses has 
called about his show, and Barris chooses the show over Penny. The 
rest of the film depicts his constant struggle with his roles as a TV 
producer and as a hitman and how these two jobs affect his personal 
life, U.S. history, and his status as an element of U.S. popular 
culture. 

Confessions was released in December 2002 in order to make it 
eligible for the awards season. The film captured multiple awards 
for its screenwriter Charlie Kaufman (Broadcast Film Critics 
Association, and National Board of Review). Actor Sam Rockwell 
(Chuck Barris) won a Silver Bear for best actor at the 2003 Berlin 
International Film Festival and George Clooney was also nominated 
for a Golden Bear but did not win. Clooney did, however, win the 
Chicago Film Critics Association Award for Most Promising 
Director in 2003.t5J.His abilities as a director and the artistic 
impact of his first film may not have made the film a blockbuster 
hit, but the awards and nominations reveal that his skills as a 
director and the film were definitely garnering critical attention and 
praise. (The same level of critical attention and praise would be 
afforded Clooney again in 2005.) David Hunter of The Hollywood 
Reporter praised Confessions of a Dangerous Mind as “one of the 
most auspicious directing debuts by an actor since Charles 
Laughton’s unforgettable Night of the Hunter. ”[6]Feter Travers 
also complimented Clooney, writing, 

“Unlike some other actors turned directors, Clooney 
doesn’t take the easy way with his turn behind the 
camera. No intimate character piece like what Denzel 











Government agent threatens 
contestants of The Dating 
Game promising to carry them 
to prison if there are any lewd 
comments, gestures, or 
thoughts enacted as filming 
occurs. 



Barris watches a mock 
execution in training to become 
an assassin. 



Washington pulls off with Antwone Fisher and Nicholas 
Cage botches with Sonny. ”[7] 

The fact that Clooney’s first film was received with such high praise 
demonstrates how he made the transition from TV's limiting 
prospects to cinema's more expansive potential. Furthermore, 

Roger Ebert recognizes why Clooney would choose to direct a film 
like this one: 

"That this would be the first project to attract George 
Clooney as a director is not surprising if you know that 
his father directed game shows and [young George] was 
often a backstage observer. That Clooney would direct it 
so well is a little surprising, and is part of the re¬ 
education by which we stop thinking of Clooney as a TV 
hunk and realize he is smart and curious.”[8] 

Clooney highlights his curiosity and intelligence as he tells Barris’ 
life story while also exposing the hypocrisies within U.S. broadcast 
television programming (especially in game shows). In order to 
achieve this, Clooney embraces the playful spirit of Barris’ psychosis 
and the sheer pleasure of the game show. Travers echoes this point 
in his review of the film, when he asks, 

“How does George Clooney handle his first job as a 
director? He makes a game of it. Smart move, since 
Confessions of a Dangerous Mind is more a game than a 
movie...”[9] 

In other words, Clooney makes the film resemble a game show in its 
direction and theme. 

The game show format has been a staple of U.S. television since the 
inception of broadcast television and its influence on this film is 
without question. John Fiske notes that there has been something 
like “over 300 different quiz and game shows, the majority in the 
daytime, or at least outside prime time.”[io]_Furthermore, Fiske 
argues, the game show has been a major TV genre because of TV's 
connection to radio, and before that to party and community 
activities. [lij.The game show acts as a field because, as Fiske 
argues, 

“quiz shows use knowledge...to separate out winners 
from losers and to ground the classification in individual 
or natural differences.”[12] 


In training to be a killer he gets 
the inspiration for his next game 
show idea The Newlywed 
Game, which he sketches out 
as a cartoon. 


While Fiske is dealing with the quiz show, his ideas are applicable to 
game shows such as those created by Barris ( The Dating Game, The 
Newlywed Game and The Gong Show). While these shows may not 
require the individuals to demonstrate any knowledge or talent, 
they still position the contestants as "winners" or "losers." 









Barris as a killer in Eastern 
Europe in the 1960s. 


Therefore, these shows act as a precursor to the current fascination 
with reality television because, like reality television, these shows 
rely on non-professionals and their supposed candid moments. 
Within this genre of television Barris would succeed. According to 
some of his critics, however, this was far from a positive 
development. Clooney makes this point clear when a reporter in the 
film proclaims, 

“ ... [Barris] represents more than just the decline of 

American television.... Chuck Barris will do more harm 

to our society than we seem to realize.” 

The reporter’s statement in the film demonstrates that Barris is 
himself a type of myth, or three myths: Chuck Barris the man, 
Chuck Barris the supposed C.I.A. hitman, and Chuck Barris the 
genius producer of U.S. television. The three identities have a 
certain degree of slippage between them, which Kaufman’s script 
revels in and Barris’ autobiography perpetuates. Clooney’s reliance 
on hyper-stylistic choices encapsulates Barris' mythic qualities. One 
example occurs when Barris is shown in a bar fight and then he is 
tossed out into the street. There is a cut, and in the background we 
see a store front window with televisions in it. The image, with a 
silvery glow of the television picture on Barris’ face, is accompanied 
by Barris' voice over as he says, 


“I had heard that television was an industry of the 
future. So I picked up and moved from Philly to 
Manhattan.” 


Go to page 2 
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Chuck Barris (Sam Rockwell) 
directing/producing his 
television show The Dating 
Game. 


The reasons for this layered strategy in storytelling are multifaceted. 
It allows viewers to create their own reading of the film. For some 
viewers the film may serve as an example of a bio-pic that provides 
insight into a public figure’s life. For others it may serve as mainly 
entertainment, especially because of considering game shows and a 
peculiar man, Barris. However, the film can also function as a 
source of critique and criticism for those who wish to view it as a 
type of political statement against U.S. Cold War politics and 
broadcast television. Thus it can be argued that the film 
demonstrates “the basic constellation of the social law as that of the 
‘Law’ in general and its obscene superego underside in 
particular.’Tl^i rppen endnotes in new windowl In other words, the 
society (Law) does not reveal to the people the inconsistencies that 
plague it. U.S. television, like the "Law" relies on many American’s 
inability to understand that 

“our television system is organized as three markets that 
exclude viewers. In the first market, national advertisers 
pay networks and cable channels for access to 
consumers— people with disposable income, desire, and 
retail access to buy brand name goods loyally and 
impulsively. ”[14] 

Clooney’s own work in the television industry most likely made him 
aware of these structures and how they impact those at home 
watching television. He points toward this misunderstanding of how 
television functions in the United States in the film. 



Barris as a Central Intelligence 
Agency operative. 


This is emphasized when Clooney depicts Barris’ involvement with 
television in New York, using a crane to capture the shot all in one 
lengthy, fluid movement. The scene opens with NBC’s trademark, in 
the middle of the upper half of the frame. The camera holds the 
image for five seconds before panning down to reveal the inside of 
NBC’s corporate headquarters in New York. This reference to NBC 
is a way for Clooney to recognize the very network that gave him his 
break with E.R. and to critique its business practices at the same 
time. 

Clooney depicts a guided tour of the facilities in New York and 
within the tour group is Chuck Barris. The female guide speaks the 
corporate speak of the network and its sponsors: 

“We [NBC] began making commercial broadcasts in 

1941 and in 1953 NBC made its first ever color telecast 






by a network during the Colgate comedy hour.” 



For the film Confessions of a 
Dangerous Mind Clooney 
captures the audacious spirit 
and color palette of the 1960s in 
the United States. 



Barris weighs his options after 
being enlisted by the CIA as a 
hit man. 


The guide's use of "we" demonstrates how she as a paid employee 
feels that she is part of the corporate structure of television but her 
own feelings and desires are not part of the equation when it comes 
to deciding what is aired on U.S. television. Also later within this 
brief speech, we see how the structure of television from the 1950s 
to the present has changed. At one time programs were sponsored 
by companies such as Colgate, Lux soap, and ALCOAA, a strategy 
that was adopted from the days of radio’s dominance. In taking both 
the viewer and Barris through the headquarters of NBC (one of the 
original major radio broadcasters) Clooney shows how the medium 
of television simply carried over old methods rather than 
formulating new ones because the programs function as 
entertainment and advertising, much like when the major form of 
entertainment in U.S. homes was delivered courtesy of the radio, 
whereas today it is the slots between shows and during breaks that 
serve to sell the consumer goods. 

Barris then breaks away from the group. We hear him ask, “Do you 
know where I can apply to be an NBC page?” Then in a very skillful 
move, Clooney continues the action, only now we see the female 
tour guide selling NBC’s line-up of shows ( The Nat King Cole Show, 
Tuesdays, 8 p.m.) to another group of visitors, this followed by her 
celebratory endorsement of “my personal favorite, The Lwc Show, 
starring Rosemary Clooney, Thursdays at 10 pm.” Clooney here pays 
respect to his aunt by referencing her relationship to NBC, and the 
title The Lwc Show also shows how corporate capitalism affected the 
music industry as well as that of television. 

In the next set-up within this long shot, Barris is shown as an NBC 
page giving a tour and promoting the NBC lineup. However, unlike 
the female guide, Barris does not adopt corporate rhetoric and its 
usage of the word "we." Instead, he tries to legitimize his own 
actions and aspirations by convincing the group that he is leading of 
his importance: “Steve Allen got his start in entertainment as an 
NBC page.” This moment allows Clooney to show the viewer that 
Barris is never going to be someone who settles for an ordinary job 
and may be seeing himself as the next come-from-the-bottom 
network success. 


Another way in which Clooney is able to convey this idea about his 
subject is through the use of actual interviews with people who 
knew Barris, such as Dick Clark, Jaye P. Morgan, a Gong Show 
regular, and Jim Lange. This technique Clooney adopts from 
Warren Beatty, who in his film Reds (1981) used actual interviews of 
people that knew John Reed to structure and comment on the 
narrative. Like Reds, Confessions of a Dangerous Mind begins with 
interview footage, in this case Dick Clark discussing Barris: 


“I would not want to live his life, because he hasn’t been 





happy all his life. All I think is that if you can find work, 
stay healthy, find someone to share it with, this is the 
ultimate success.” 



Film poster 


With Dick Clark's few words, Clooney sets up the film and more 
importantly uses an U.S. icon to capture the myth behind the 
"American Dream" and that of television and television 
personalities. Barris is not someone who will merely follow the 
leader; he wants to be the leader and create his own space or 
relevance in television. 


Jaye P. Morgan elaborates upon the notion of his importance: 


Images from Good Night and 
Good Luck 



Film poster 


“He loved the show you know, because it was crazy and 
we could do anything we wanted to, sort of.” 

Her reservations about Barris’ creativity and ability to challenge the 
status quo of the TV industry are also addressed in script 
developments, as when Clooney depicts him trying to pitch the 
Dating Game to ABC. In voice-over narration we hear Barris say, 

“I believe there is a great future in game shows. 

Everyone loves game shows... I’m on my way.” 

Prior to this statement, we see tightly framed eyes, those of Barris 
(this is reminiscent of Wertmuller’s 7 Beauties and Sergio Leone’s 
spaghetti westerns). The camera pulls back to reveal Barris holding 
a model of the set for his show as he explains it to the network 
execs. 

“I call it The Dating Game. That’s what it’s about, Mr. 
Goldberg. A pretty girl asks three handsome guys, who 
she can’t see, silly questions and based on their answers, 
she picks one to date. And we pay for the date. That’s it. 

That’s the show.” 


In the following shot we see a nondescript office building. Then 
Clooney slowly dollies in on the logo of ABC (which was a network 
formed exclusively for the television industry), again holding the 
camera on the image for five to ten seconds before panning down to 

















David Straithairn as Edward R. 
Murrow, the crusading journalist 
of the 1940s and 50s . 


show Barris’ jubilant display, as he proclaims to the world that he 
has been given the Green Light to make a pilot. 

Barris gets the pilot made, believing that he is off to the races with 
his career. Then Clooney allows the viewer to see how things really 
work in the corporate boardrooms. There is a shot of a mammoth 
boardroom in which there is a table that seems to stretch towards 
infinity. The camera tracks back to reveal the men sitting around 
the table, and as it moves we hear all the voices voting "No" on 
Barris’ program. This is followed by the president of the network 
saying, “Okay, let’s lose it.” They then move to talking about the 
bright prospects of a show called Hootenanny. 



The script details the working 
relations between Murrow and 
Fred Friendly (played by 
Clooney), Murrow’s friend and 
producer. The mise-en-scene's 
meticulous historical visuals 
include the bulky cameras used 
in the production of U.S. 50s 
television. 



Clooney directs a film which is a 
meditation on the influences of 


Later in the film, when we see Barris offered a second opportunity 
to film his “baby,” Clooney illustrates the hypocrisies of broadcast 
television. After taping several episodes, Barris is shown with 
executives trying to defend what has happened with his show. The 
president of the network tells him, “Chuck, quite frankly these 
episodes are unairable.” 

Barris responds, “Larry, the show is spontaneous, it’s unscripted. 
That’s its charm. I can’t help what people say.” 

To which Goldberg replies “We can’t have this stuff on television. If 
you can’t retain your spontaneity without this lewd conduct, it’s 
over. It’s finished and you’re history.” 

The sequence shows how it is the illusion of free speech that must 
be maintained not the actual process, a point that Clooney will 
further explore in Good Night and Good Luck. The ramifications of 
free speech are crystallized when we see a member of the FCC 
(Federal Communications Commission) brief contestants on the 
The Dating Game about what will happen if they display so-called 
lewd behavior. He says: 

“ ... it is a federal offense to make lascivious remarks on 
a television network broadcast. The penalty for this 
disgusting, un-American behavior is one year in prison 
or 10,000 dollar fine or both. Anyone making a sick 
subversive remark will be immediately arrested and 
booked under edict 364 of the broadcasting act of 1963. 

It will be just you and me, no witnesses and it is a long 
way to that prison.” 

Located within this official discourse is the film's historical setting 
of 1964, with U.S. culture quickly shifting as a result of Vietnam, the 
Civil Rights movement, and a raised political awareness of women's 
capabilities while trying to hold onto Victorian morals.[15] Jn 
addition to this, I as a viewer now read this speech in terms of the 
events after 9/11 when public figures who began to ask questions 
about the how and whys of the event were labeled un-American, 




corporate capitalism on U.S. calling to mind another dark period in U.S. history, the Vietnam era, 

journalism. which may serve to explain our current status, as well as calling to 

mind the Cold War era and McCarthyism. 



A behind-the-scenes photo 
showing the care that 
cinematographer Robert Elswit 
undertook to make sure the film 
consistently had the look and 
feel of a 1950s film or television 
broadcast. 



In a male-oriented, smoked 
filled workplace, Murrow's team 
screen footage from the 
McCarthy hearings. 


These themes of the illusions of free speech, trash vs. quality TV 
programming, a mythos of U.S. public and political figures, and the 
effects of corporate capitalism would be familiar territory that 
Clooney would again explore in his second film. 

Good Night and Good Luck 

Good Night and Good Luck is the story of television journalism in 
the 1950s represented by the beliefs and actions of Edward R. 
Murrow (played by David Strathairn) and Murrow’s friend and 
produce Fred W. Friendly (played by George Clooney) in the news 
division of CBS as they challenge Joseph McCarthy. The film uses 
footage of the real McCarthy rather than an actor and of his anti¬ 
communist senate hearings in 1953 and 1954. These legendary 
hearings are shown to have been a type of political witch hunt. The 
film takes actual footage of the hearings broadcast on U.S. television 
(these were the first televised Congressional hearings) to illustrate 
how McCarthy’s actions were nothing more than political farce and 
machinations. For example, Clooney uses the actual footage of the 
moment when McCarthy first accused an African American cleaning 
lady of being a Communist spy and then left the proceedings after 
he discovered that his information and suspicions of this woman 
were in fact unfounded. Realizing this, rather than stop the hearing, 
he simply excused himself claiming that he had an important vote to 
cast in the senate. 

To further illustrate the effects of McCarthyism and 50s corporate 
capitalism on people's lives at the time, Clooney includes the story 
of a real life husband and wife, Joe and Shirley Wershba (played by 
Robert Downey Jr. and Patricia Clarkson) who had to hide their 
marriage from the executives at CBS to protect their jobs since CBS 
had a corporate policy that no two employees be romantically 
involved. Clooney uses another member of the CBS news division, 
Don Hollenbeck (Ray Wise), to depict how McCarthy and his ilk 
used a culture of lies to destroy people and institutions. 



Embedded within this portrait of the "Red Scare" and 1950s 
conformity is the story of how one man made a difference at a time 
when others were afraid to speak out against McCarthy’s disregard 
for the U.S. Constitution. The plotline of the film is as follows: Using 
the news program See It Now , Murrow and Friendly report on and 
critique McCarthy's actions, a move that puts them in jeopardy with 
their bosses at CBS — Sig Mickelson (Jeff Daniels) and Bill Paley 
(Frank Langella) — and the politicians. McCarthy is inflamed by 
Murrow and Friendly’s broadcasts that question the validity and 
motivations of his actions. He responds by reading a statement on 
air that questions Murrow’s loyalty to the United States. Murrow 





The network also exercised 
control over employees' 
domestic life. A subplot about 
Joe (Robert Downey Jr.) and 
Shirley (Patricia Clarkson) 
Wersheba shows the effects of 
McCarthy’s hearings and the 
network's corporate policies on 
their careers and marriage. 



In this photo we see Edward R. 
Murrow the historical figure 
surrounded by the tools of his 
trade in the 1950s. 



Straithairn captures the same 
pose as the historical Murrow. 


responds not by more insults but instead by using facts to disprove 
McCarthy’s hyperbolic statements. This leads to McCarthy being 
brought for questioning before his own committee. After a moment 
of glory and jubilation for the newsroom and what they accomplish, 
Murrow and Friendly are called to Bill Paley’s office. He tells them 
that they have lost their sponsor and as a result they have also lost 
their regular spot on the networks schedule. Thus, as a result of 
their integrity and belief that the U.S. people need to be informed, 
the very people and institutions that they have worked so hard to 
protect marginalize both Murrow and Friendly. 

Released in October of 2005, Good Night, and Good Luck quickly 
became the darling of the festival circuit and awards season. It 
received multiple Oscar nominations (best picture, best director, 
best actor in a lead performance, art direction, best 
cinematography, and best screenplay written for the screen). The 
film was nominated for multiple Golden Globes’ in the categories of 
best picture, best director, best performance by an actor, and best 
screenplay. It won a Screen International award at the 2005 
European film awards and won best foreign language film for the 
Film Critics Circle of Australia. In addition to these and other 
numerous awards, the film was voted best picture of 2005 by the 
National Board of Review, and in Venice the film captured a 
FIPRESCI prize, as well as a special mention for its depiction of 
human rights.[16] 

Critics praised the film for its attempt to highlight the duplicitous 
nature of the McCarthy era and its parallels to the current "war on 
terror." In Charlotte Garson’s Cahiers du Cinema review, she notes: 

“George Clooney, declared Democrat, puts in his two 
cents during the long reign of George W. Bush just as 
Michael Moore, Robert Greenwald or William Karel did 
with their documentaries...”[17] 

Owen Glieberman echoes this sentiment: 

“The movie’s passion and in a sense its true subject, 
remains off screen: its there in Clooney’s presumption 
that the audience will see Murrow taking on McCarthy 
and make an analogy to present day, asking itself why no 
one in our corporatized media culture has dared to take 
a comparable stand against George Bush.”[i8] 

Graham Fuller, in Sight and Sound, argues another point: 

“Clooney’s black and white drama is not only a 
cautionary fable for today, however, but also a nostalgic 
homage to the claustrophobic, male-dominated 
television newsroom of the 1950s, depicted as the last 
bastion of the unflinching journalism Murrow 
personified.”[i9] 





The film presents a speech 
Murrow gave at the Radio 
Television dinner in 1958 
decrying the influences of 
corporate capital on the news. 
He criticizes television's need 
for ratings and entertainment vs. 
the public good. 


Still, other critics attacked the film for its Left-leaning, sentimental 
portrayal of Edward R. Murrow’s career. Stephen Hunter notes, 

“[Clooney] leaves out the Cold War, the hot war in 
Korea, the Venona decrypts that proved how 
sophisticated and exhaustive the Russian intelligence 
initiative against the American target was. He even 
leaves out McCarthy himself...the film therefore is like a 
child’s view of these events, untroubled by complexity, 
hungry for myth and simplicity.”[20] 

From the Left, Jonathan Rosenbaum also criticizes Clooney’s intent 
and messages in the film noting, 

“The film adopts, somewhat insidiously, the myth that 
life was simpler back in 1953 and ’54, and it offers 
Murrow as a lesson for today, as if to ask, 'why can’t our 
newscasters show the integrity and nobility he did?'”[2i] 
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Murrow, Friendly, and Joe 
Wersheba discuss McCarthy 
and the team’s ongoing efforts 
to unmask McCarthy and his 
hearings as a witch-hunt. 



Murrow and his team of 
reporters screen footage of 
Joseph McCarthy. 


Themes within the film about freedom of the press and the need to 
educate the U.S. people are Clooney’s political message. 
Furthermore, the whole film functions as a counterpoint to his 
earlier Confessions of a Dangerous Mind. Both films are based on 
Clooney’s own self-exploration of television, a medium that both he 
and his father worked in. His father was a newscaster and it is 
Clooney’s memories of his father that shape the Good Night and 
Good Luck and Clooney's own career. He validates this point when 
he says in an interview with Rob Feld, 

“I grew up in it [television] and spent my whole life in it. 

My father’s in it and it’s a big part of my life. So I think 
you direct and write about things you know, first. ”[22] 

[open endnotes in new window] 

What Clooney seems to understand better than many Americans are 
the potential and limits of broadcast television to both entertain and 
inform. Clooney recognizes Edward R. Murrow as someone who 
was influential in U.S. television. Grant Heslov, Clooney’s friend 
and collaborator on the script, in his answers to Feld, understands 
this when he says, 

“George grew up in the world of local news. Murrow was 
somebody who was held in high regard in his home.”[23] 

The film honors the myth of Murrow and his dedication to the U.S. 
spirit and way of life. Thus Murrow, like Barris can be understood in 
the film in multiple ways: Murrow the historical figure, Murrow the 
man, Murrow the journalist, and Murrow the prognosticator of the 
downfall of U.S. television. And it is this last strand of the Murrow 
persona that Clooney utilizes in the opening of the film with 
Murrow’s speech, 

"Your organization may be accused of having given 
hospitality to heretical and dangerous thoughts. But the 
elaborate structure of Networks, Advertising Agencies 
and Sponsors will not be shaken or altered. It is my 
desire, if not my duty, to try to talk to you journeymen 
with some candor about what is happening to radio and 
television. If what I have to say is responsible, then I 
alone am responsible for the saying of it. And if there are 
any historians about fifty or a hundred years from now, 
and there should be preserved the Kinescopes for one 
week of all three networks, they will there find recorded 









Jeff Daniels as Sig Mickelson, 
head of CBS news. 



Frank Langella as William Paley 
the president of CBS during the 
period of Murrow’s battle with 
Joseph McCarthy. 
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Murrow, Friendly, and Sig 
Mickelson heatedly discussing 
the changing face of CBS news. 


in black and white, or color, evidence of decadence... 
escapism, and insulation from the realities of the world 
in which we live. We are currently wealthy, fat, 
comfortable and complacent...Unless we get up off our 
fat surpluses and recognize that television in the main is 
being used to distract, delude, amuse and insulate us, 
then television and those who finance it, those who look 
at it, may see a totally different picture too late. "[24] 

Interestingly, the speech delivered in the film is cobbled together 
from an article Murrow wrote for TV Guide and not the actual 
speech. The actual speech was later published in TV Guide in 
December of 1958 and within that published piece we can locate the 
kernel of Murrow’s embittered philosophy about the realities of 
television versus its possibilities. He writes there, 

“If this state of affairs continues, we may alter an 
advertising slogan to read: Pay Now, Pay Later. For 
surely we shall pay for using this most powerful 
instrument of communication to insulate the citizenry 
from the hard and demanding realities which must be 
faced if we are to survive. ”[25] 

It is apparent that while Murrow challenged some of the tactics of 
the Cold War, he also was an individual who bought into the 
perception that the Soviets were out to destroy the United States. 
Even though Murrow is celebrated as the man who brought 
McCarthy to justice for selling the irrational belief that the United 
States was being invaded by the Soviets, in fact history shows that 
Murrow himself was fearful of Soviet influence. He believed that it 
was television and radio, which could preserve the United States 
because of its power to reach so many people in a short period of 
time. His comments may seem dated, yet I would argue they still 
offer us insight into how the United States has in fact not really 
progressed in its way of thinking about the role of the media and the 
country's relation with the citizenry. 

There is a common-sense view of television that sees it only as a 
means of escape and insulation from the real world (even so-called 
reality television is an attempt to forget one’s own day-to-day 
existence). Furthermore, in an era when global wars are enacted in 
the name of the people and in the name of freedom, news — the one 
area of television that could perhaps present "the hard and 
demanding realities which must be faced if we are to survive" — has 
been co-opted by the very entities that news should be critical of in 
its coverage. Clooney’s film longs for a modern day champion like 





Commercial for Kent cigarettes, 
which Clooney uses to critique 
the overall effects of U.S. 
broadcast television. 



Shot of Murrow's sponsor 
ALCOA, which was also a major 
contributor to the military 
industrial complex. 



Murrow and Don Hollenbeck 
discussing McCarthy and the 
effects of his witch-hunt on the 
United States. 


Murrow who would challenge the current power structure in U.S. 
politics and broadcast television. The film years for someone who 
would use their influence as a member of the press to ensure that 
the U.S. Constitution is protected and the citizenry educated to see 
that the restriction of a few rights, or slight alterations are in effect 
wholesale changes to the ideals of the United States. 

These challenges were recognized by Murrow in 1953 and 54. As the 
film depicts, Murrow’s attack on McCarthyism and the Red Scare 
was not without controversy or danger. This is best illustrated in the 
scene when Murrow, Friendly and Sig Mickelson discuss how 
Murrow is changing the policy of CBS news. The three men are 
watching footage of Milo Radulovich photographed by Murrow’s 
news team. Murrow is positioned in the left side of the frame, 
Mickelson is in the center, and Friendly is in the background. The 
staging of the scene in this fashion is used as visual shorthand to 
establish the political positions of the characters before the 
exchange of dialogue between the three men. I am using only 
Murrow and Mickelson’s lines to emphasize this point. 

Mickelson: Well, that’s new. I don’t think you can call 
this a neutral piece. 

Murrow: Sig, I think the other side’s been represented 
rather well for the last couples of years... 

Mickelson: So, you just want to forego the standards that 
you’ve stuck to for fifteen years...both sides...no 
commentary..T’m just making sure we identify what 
you’re both doing. 

Murrow: We all editorialize, it’s just to what degree...I’ve 
searched my conscience and I can’t for the life of me find 
any justification for this. I simply cannot accept that 
there are, on every story, two equal and logical sides to 
an argument. If you call it editorializing, then call it 
that... 

Mickelson: It is editorializing. Period. You understand 
the position you’re putting us in? I have to go back to 
Mr. Paley and to Alcoa, who sponsors your show and 
also happens to have military contracts, and tell them 
they might be caught in a tough bind because of a beef 
you had with Joe McCarthy. 


Murrow: We’re not going at McCarthy. 
Mickelson: You’re starting the goddamn fire. 






Murrow alone at his desk typing 
his famous reply to McCarthy's 
charges about him and CBS 
news. 



Murrow on camera rebutting 
each of McCarthy's charges. 
This program was one element 
of both McCarthy's and 
Murrow's downfall. [WHO DID 
YOU MEAN BY PRONOUN 
"HIS"?] 



See It Now reporters and CBS 
newsroom celebrate the end of 
McCarthy. 


In this exchange Clooney encapsulates Murrow's changing stance as 
a member of the news profession and also points towards how news 
that is beholden to a sponsor is detrimental to the reporter as well 
as the average citizen. The discussion about editorializing is also 
something that Murrow addressed in writing: 

"To undertake an editorial policy, overt and clearly 
labeled, and obviously unsponsored requires a station or 
network to be responsible...Editorials would not be 
profitable; if they had a cutting edge they might even 
offend. It is much easier, much less troublesome to use 
the money-making machine of television and radio 
merely as a conduit through which to channel anything 
that is not libelous, obscene or defamatory."[26] 

Murrow’s 1958 comments are prescient in recognizing that the 
power of U.S. journalism to serve and inform was being watered 
down by its need to be accountable to ratings, advertisers, and the 
belief that news must be entertaining. 

In this vein it is useful to consider how contemporary scholars of 
television such as John Fiske understand the idea of news. Fisk 
argues that the news is first 

“a high-status television genre. Its claimed objectivity 
and independence from political or government agencies 
is argued to be essential for the workings of a 
democracy. Television companies applying for renewal 
of their licenses turn to their news and current affairs 
programs as evidence of their social responsibility... 

And second it is a commodity.”[27] 

This belief that news is a commodity is exactly what Pierre Bourdieu 
laments when he explains, 

“The fact that a television news anchor can become the 
editor of a newspaper or newsmagazine from one day to 
the next makes you wonder just what the specific 
competence required of a journalist might be.”[28] 

In other words for Bourdieu, in journalism and especially in the 
area of television news, there is no real sense of training or 
professionalism. Rather, the journalist serves the interests of the 
powers that be instead of challenging their hold on political capital 
and the social structure. This inability or unwillingness by 
contemporary journalists to assault the structures of capitalism is 
what Clooney wishes to criticize, just as he had criticized the 
programming content of broadcast television (game shows). 
Therefore news is not only a commodity in the case of Good Night 
and Good Luck: it is a historical referent and a generic element of 
television. More than this, the historical moment that is the focus of 






Bill Paley decides to limit 
Murrow's influence as a result of 
negative responses from the 
sponsors. 



Murrow and Friendly sit in 
Paley's office as he tells them 
that their days of service are 
coming to an end because 
Americans want entertainment 
not a "civics lesson." 



Together the two friends walk 
out of Paley's office, signaling 
the beginning of the end of real 


the film illustrates how the myth of Murrow and McCarthy were 
constructed. 

By shooting the film in black and white Clooney sells the mythos of 
the battle between Murrow and McCarthy to contemporary 
audiences and evokes the 1950s. He notes in his interview with Feld, 

"From the very beginning I knew I was going to do it in 

black and white, because I have never seen Edward R. 

Murrow or Joe McCarthy in color. I don’t know them in 

color. ”[29] 

Americans of the 1950s were accustomed to viewing their cultural 
and historical perspectives through black and white photography 
and how for modern audiences the 1950s is read as a decade of 
black and white aesthetics, despite the fact that on cinema screens 
movies were being shot in glorious Technicolor. This is a point that 
several of the critics of the film note in their reviews: 

“The black-and-white cinematography captures the 

particular hard-edged electricity of those days.”[30] 

This sense of electricity can be felt especially in the scenes between 
Murrow and Friendly, in particular that of the scene when the news 
team first work together to air the broadcast on Radulovich’s ordeal. 
In the scene Clooney shows the preparations required to air a live 
television broadcast in the 1950s intercut with the image of Murrow 
(David Straithairn) smoking a cigarette. There is then a cut and the 
camera is placed so that the viewer assumes the point-of-view of 
Friendly as he sits at Murrow’s feet. The shot is set up so that 
Murrow is in the center of the frame and towers above his friend. 
This staging indicates for the viewer that, while many people have 
been involved in making the story, Murrow is the celebrity and as 
such he is the most important figure in the film and in history. 

Clooney chose to center the film on five episodes of the See It Now 
broadcasts. He believed that the five broadcasts which aired in 
opposition to McCarthy were as important to U.S. history and 
journalism as the moment when Walter Cronkite in a special 
broadcast on Vietnam declared that the war was not winnable.[3i] 
This belief that Murrow was the savior of the United States is 
certainly not universal; it has been contested by historian Steven 
Stark, who notes that “he had a negligible impact on the overall 
course of the medium and its news coverage.”[32]_Yet the film 
celebrates Murrow’s accomplishments, and for many that is what 
the film is about, the slaying of McCarthy and his Red Scare. If this 
were the main focus of the film, however, then I believe the film 
would have ended with the moment when one of the guys in the 
newsroom announces that “the Senate’s investigating McCarthy.” 

But this is not where the film ends, and I believe the further 
developments in the script are vital to recognize and understand. 



news reporting. 



The specter of CBS, one of the 
original networks and the 
conformity of the 1950s is 
represented in this shot as 
Murrow and Friendly walk by a 
monitor where Eisenhower is 
giving a speech. 


Murrow and Friendly seem to be safe; they have done a great service 
to the country; and in what may be construed to be a level of naivete 
they believe they have changed the face of U.S. broadcast television. 
Unfortunately as Clooney illustrates through the encounter between 
Murrow, Friendly and Bill Paley, the president of CBS, the future 
that they believe in is not an option. To clarify this point I use the 
dialogue from the scene in Paley’s office. 

Paley: The problem isn’t simply that you’ve lost your 
sponsor. With Alcoa, See It Now still loses money. 

Friendly: The fee is fifty thousand. And last week’s show 
we did for less than the fee. 

Paley: Fred, you’re speaking beyond your competence. 

Murrow: We’ll find another sponsor...we can certainly 
find someone who wants to... 

Paley: $64,000 Question brings in over eighty thousand 
in sponsors and costs a third of what you do. Ed. I’ve got 
Tuesday night programming that’s number one. People 
want to enjoy themselves. They don’t want a civics 
lesson. 


Murrow: What do you want, Bill? 

In this brief exchange Clooney is able to show how the mighty 
Murrow, U.S. icon, would also be constrained by the realities of 
broadcast television. TV would never be about news or education, as 
he advocated for, because television is tied to the idea of choice 
through advertising. Perhaps Murrow understood this better than 
anyone when he wrote that the problems with television lie in the 
fact that it was the combination of show business, advertising and 
news.[33]_Thus television was born out of the framework of radio 
that ensured it would be dependent on advertising and corporate 
functioning rather than a sense of social responsibility. Murrow 
articulated such a hard realization in his article for TV Guide in 
1958 when he argued that in fact TV 

“reflects a desire on the part of the corporations who pay 
the advertising bills to have the public imagine, or 
believe, that they are not merely bodies with no souls, 
panting in pursuit of elusive dollars.”[34] 

Murrow saw the effects of corporate control over the flow of 
information; and George Clooney continues to see the same 
problems in the United States today. 

The film ends with a return to Murrow’s speech of 1958. Once again 
Clooney and Heslov as the scriptwriters parse the speech and use 
the passages that are cautionary and relevant to contemporary 





experience. Murrow says in the film: 


“If they are right, and this instrument [television] is 
good for nothing but to entertain, amuse and insulate, 
then the tube is flickering now and we will soon see that 
the whole struggle is lost. Otherwise it is merely wires 
and lights in a box.” 

These feelings and fears about the role of television in U.S. history 
and our daily lives are still felt today. Recently writer-producer 
Aaron Sorkin took the opportunity to use his show Studio 60 on the 
Sunset Strip to criticize the current status of broadcast television. 
His character Wes, who is modeled after Lome Michael, one of the 
producers of Saturday Night Live, says: 

"This isn’t gonna be a very good show tonight and I think 
you should change the channel. You should change the 
channel right now, or better yet turn off the TV. No, I 
know it seems like this is supposed to be funny, but 
tomorrow you’re gonna find out it wasn’t...This show 
used to be cutting edge political and social satire, but its 
gotten lobotomized by a candy-ass broadcast network 
hell-bent on doing nothing that might challenge their 
audience...We’re all being lobotomized by the country’s 
most influential industry which has thrown in the towel 
on any endeavor that does not include the courting of 12- 
year-old boys. And not even the smart 12-year-olds, the 
stupid ones, the idiots of which there are plenty thanks 
in no small part to this network. So change the channel, 
turn off the TV. Do it right now." 

Such calls to arms against the commercialization and 
commodification of the U.S. experience have gone unheeded. As a 
result television is still nothing more than a receiver that delivers 
programs which amuse, insulate, and entertain. This is the real 
problem that Clooney understands: that when the masses are 
diverted away from the truth, those in power can freely operate and 
hold onto power. Like the bread and circuses of ancient Rome, so 
too in these dark times television serves the ideology that advocates 
pre-emptive war, warrantless wiretapping, and detention without 
representation. It seems necessary for the continuation of the 
American way of life that the media serve as more than court jesters 
or darker days might in fact come to pass. 

No Murrow today challenges the status-quo or asks the difficult 
questions because U.S. broadcast journalism has been reduced to 
nothing more than the purveyor of misinformation rather than a 
force which informs, educates, and challenges. Together these two 
films, Confessions of a Dangerous Mind and Good, Night and Good 
Luck, illustrate Clooney’s apprehensions about the effects of 
corporate capitalism on U.S. identities, political systems, journalism 
and entertainment. In addition what these films question is the 



effect of capitalism on U.S. history and the body politic. 
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Queer performance, youth and YouTube 

by Ron Gregg 


Sample YouTube page with video, comments, links and other information. 
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“The ‘magic’ of the Internet is that it is a technology that puts 
cultural acts, symbolizations in all forms, in the hands of all 
participants; it radically decentralizes the positions of speech, 
publishing, filmmaking, radio and television broadcasting, in 
short the apparatuses of cultural production.” — Mark Poster 

"In the evolution of the individual, there is a moment in which 
rationality gives way to visionary impulse, when the logic of our 
actions gives way to an extreme desire for freedom, a desire 
destined to be swallowed up by the infinite rules of the social 




























































game." — Francesco Bonami 


In this paper, I analyze videos produced and performed by youth on the 
video sharing website YouTube which feature queer performance, 
particularly cross-dressing and/or same sex eroticism. I began this study 
before Oct. 2006, when Google paid $1.65 billion forYouTube.com. What 
drew my attention was the incredible freedom expressed in the youth’s 
uninhibited and very public performances. Like many queer youth of my 
generation in the 1960s, I lip synced popular tunes myself, often adopting 
the cross-gender persona of Grace Slick of Jefferson Airplane, one of my 
divas, sometimes even engaging in a bit of cross-dressing to inhabit that 
persona. But I kept such performances in the private space of the bedroom. 
Also like most of my peers, we never discussed it outside of that bedroom. 

The web has changed this by encouraging youth to make private 
performances public. YouTube offers adolescents what Francesco Bonami 
calls a “moment in which rationality gives way to visionary impulse, when 
the logic of our actions gives way to an extreme desire for freedom, a desire 
destined to be swallowed up by the infinite rules of the social game.” I 
wondered when I started this project, if it was possible that this destiny 
might change for these young producers recording and uploading their 
“impulses” to this virtual public sphere and connecting with a large 
network of vocal, like-minded friends. Would these young performers find 
themselves less “swallowed” up by and change the rules when they enter 
the adult world? Or would the corporate and moral authorities successfully 
discipline such youth and reassert their “rules” in this public space? 

Without a doubt, the media attention that made YouTube a cultural 
phenomenon, the Google purchase, and the increasing clash of different 
ideological forces have changed YouTube. Many of the videos that I looked 
at more than a year ago are no longer available. There are any number of 
possible reasons for these changes: the producers boredom and withdrawal 
from YouTube; after seeing what their teenagers have uploaded and shared 
with the world, parents ordering them to remove the videos from YouTube; 
or maturity—they grow out of their YouTube videos with new interests and 
more freedom outside of the home. Others may have been scared by 
denigrating, anti-queer responses to their videos or by sexually suggestive 
come-ons by older viewers and exited the YouTube community in 
response. In some cases, the producers have shifted their videos from a 
public site to a private site, only available to those granted permission. 


YouTube Community Guidelines 

Respect the YouTube Community 

We're not asking for the kind of respect reserved for nuns, the elderly, an 
feature on YouTube involves a certain level of trust. We trust you to be re 

We Review Videos Flagged As Inappropriate 

Okay, this one is more about usthan you. When a video gets flagged as 
Use—flagged videos are not automatically taken down by the system. If 
purposefully, and you should take our warning notification seriously. Tai 
you find other videos on YouTube with the same violations, please flag t 

Don't Cross the Line 


A few producers had their “user accounts suspended,” clearly for video 
content that was flagged as inappropriate or used copyrighted material. 




These suspensions suggest that Goggle increased the surveillance and 
removal of erotic and copyrighted material. But Google does not want to 
repress the creative and invigorating youthful energy that has helped to 
make YouTube the phenomenal success that it is. Thus, YouTube 
negotiates between youthful energy and conservative corporate and moral 
interests and continues to be a major site for adolescent queer speak and 
culture. Although some videos have disappeared, they have been replaced 
by an even greater number of new ones. They are also no longer just from 
the United States; YouTube is creating a transnational virtual community. 

Since its founding in 2005, one of the most astonishing things about 
YouTube — and one of the ways it most fulfills Poster’s hope that the web 
will provide a forum to those usually excluded from cultural production — 
is that, at least, in its pre-Google days, evidence suggests that 12-17 year 
olds were YouTube’s primary producers and consumers. YouTube has 
provided amateur filmmakers and performers a virtual space where they 
can easily upload videos they have produced themselves and which they 
and/or their friends perform, making them available to a larger virtual 
community. 

Many adolescents find that the sharing, response, and linking nature of 
YouTube builds a supportive community for their art and/or behavior. 
After sharing a self-produced video with the YouTube community, the 
young producer receives responses and ratings from viewers, which 
sometimes leads to discussions about the video’s aesthetics and content. 
Out of these discussions, small communities of like-minded “friends” 
connect and pass on video favorites between themselves, the larger 
YouTube community through their personal YouTube webpages, and to 
other linking sites. Each video’s webpage indicates how often the video has 
been viewed, lists comments by viewers, and links the viewer to other 
videos by the same producer as well as to her/his favorite videos by other 
producers. 

Example of including a note explaining that the performers are “not gay” in 
the About This Video section. 



joined: 1 ytar ago 

Videos: 16 


\ About This Video 

The guys from Afrology Video 
troupe, Navinder! The guys hi 
electric six with a lil somethin! 

please with more of our video 

ps we r not gay this is a joke! 

Added: September 12, 2006 
Category: Comedy 
Tags: aay bar electric six s 
oeoroe bush 


MySpace, YouTube and other sites have created a vast and unprecedented 
public sphere where youth can express themselves and communicate with 
one another, including adolescents who challenge gender conventions and 
embrace queer identities. I mean queer in a broad sense. I am not calling 
these adolescents gay or making any predictions about their future sexual 
identities—but at this moment in their lives, they seem comfortable with 
queer performance. And their performances are read as queer by a part of 











the YouTube community, as evidenced by viewer comments. Some 
producers know and accept this and continue to turn out provocative 
videos. A few producer/performers directly challenge the more denigrating 
comments, calling these viewers homophobes or haters. Other 
producer/performers disavow such viewers’ responses by adding 
descriptions that state, “I am not gay.” Some move away from queer 
performance completely, suggesting that the recognition of normative 
labels shuts down their public queer play. 

The genres of this youth-based queer video are varied. There are numerous 
original or not so original parodies, tributes to and montages inspired by 
queer films such as Brokeback Mountain, cable shows such as Queer as 
Folk, and media stars, such as Ellen Degenres and Rosie O’Donnell. 
However, my focus in this paper is specifically on queer performance 
associated with popular music and blogging. 

In a vast number of self-produced videos, performers lip sync and dance to 
new and old music by Madonna, the Backstreet Boys, Shakira, Aqua and 
others. Drawing upon music that has a link to queer culture, they either 
imitate their favorites or re-conceive the song or dance, turning it into a 
campy parody, provocative performance, or more complicated critique. 
Many have no inhibitions about crossing gender in their performances. 

A boy in drag dancing to a pop song 



In this paper, I have not named the performers in my primary examples or 
linked the reader to those videos which are still accessible, because many of 
them have received denigrating comments about their performances and 
their direct or implicit responses suggest that some were surprised or upset 
and do not want to be saddled with a queer label. 

One of the most popular forms of queer performance is lip-syncing and 
dancing to pop songs with easy dance beats and sexually suggestive lyrics. 
One of the most popular pop groups to inspire this kind of queer 
interpretation is the Danish-Norwegian pop group Aqua, in particular their 
two songs Barbie Girl and Lollipop (Candy Man). For instance, in a self- 






produced 2006 video, one self-identified 17-year-old female producer 
performs to Aqua’s Lollipop. The song consists of male and female 
vocalists with stereotypical sexual roles and sexually suggestive lyrics—in a 
high, girlish voice, the female singer asks the “Candy Man” to be her 
lollipop, and in response, he invites her to “bouncy-land.” The female 
producer in this case uses a sped up version of Lollipop (“Alvin and the 
Chipmunks” style) and lip-syncs and performs both male and female roles 
in the song. 

Two teenage girls dancing to a pop song by David Bowie, one performing 
in male dress. 



For the two genders, she creates unique characteristics through dance 
styles, facial expressions, and dress. She leaves her long hair loose and 
bouncy for the female role and pulls it back behind her ears, keeping it in 
check for the male. She wears a “Bimbo-esque” smile for the female and a 
tough-guy frown for the male. While wearing the same shirt and slacks for 
both characters, she lets the shirt hang loose and flop freely (like the hair) 
for the female and then ties the shirt in a frontal knot constraining it to 
again suggest a tough young male. (I would note that the hair and clothing 
seems more “butch” than male, but she identifies the two as male and 
female). She has also choreographed simple dance steps that suggest 
stereotypical female and male movements—bouncing, loose movements for 
the female and a barely moving body and tight-fisted hands suggest the 
male). She meticulously cuts back and forth between the two characters, 
matching female action and lip sync to Aqua’s female voice and the same 
for the male, and cuts between close-ups and medium long shots of her two 
characters. Although sexually tame, the video and her performance 
suggests a humorous, mocking take on the stereotypical gendering 
suggested by the song’s voices and lyrics, but also the performer’s 
enjoyment of the song as an inspiration for queer play. 

YouTube sensation Chris Crocker discussing “What is Normal?” with over 
one million views. 




Chris Crocker - What is "normal"? 



ED Share Favorite |h| Add to Playlists Bf 1 Flag 
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This producer/performer’s video is still available and continues to receive 
very positive reviews—and since she has maintained the video on YouTube, 
she is clearly pleased with the video and enjoys engaging with her small, 
but growing audience. When I first took notes on this video in Spring 2007, 
the video had been seen nearly 4000 times, favored 16 times (and when I 
last checked the numbers had increased to over 6000 views, while favored 
22). To give a sense of what these numbers mean, this is more viewers than 
the entire population of the small Missouri town that I was raised in, but 
much less than the over one million views for gay YouTube phenomenon 
Chris Crocker’s take on “What is ‘normal’?” f Click here to see video in new 
window] 

Alternatively, in a more provocative 2006 video that is no longer available, 
a self-identified 15-year-old boy produced and performed to Aqua’s Barbie 
Girl. This song sets up a similar sexually suggestive conversation between 
its female and male vocalists; the female sings about being a “Barbie Girl,” 
who offers herself for “touch” and “play,” while the male asks this perfect, 
plastic female object to “go party.” 

Popular YouTube duo Syncsta performing as two gay men with shirts tied 
bra-like to The Gay Barbie Song, a parody of Aqua’s Barbie Girl. 











The Gay Barbie Song 



With a stationary camera and a single long take and medium shot, the 15- 
year-old performs only the female role marking the character’s Barbie-ness 
through fake Jayne-Mansfield large breasts, tight T-shirt to enhance the 
roundness and largeness of the breasts, and makeup, particularly bright 
red circles on the checks to suggest a doll. His lip syncing perfectly matches 
the female voice in the song and constructs a consistent “Barbie Girl” 
character by putting on lipstick, erotically stroking his breasts and faux 
nipples, and smoothing his hair when the song mentions that you can 
brush “Barbie’s” hair. His “Barbie” consciously performs for the camera, 
often directly looking at the camera and sometimes leaning in, moving into 
close-up and smiling, thus teasing both the male character in the song and 
the YouTube viewer. He never breaks out of this character. 

Two boys dancing in carnivalesque costumes. 













This distinguishes his performance from most adolescent male YouTube 
performances of the same and similar songs. The majority of adolescent 
cross-dressing performances are produced in pairs, with one male teen lip¬ 
syncing the female part and another male teen performing the male voice. 
As with the 15-year-old’s version, many of these duets play up the sexual 
innuendo of the song, although not teasing the YouTube viewer as the 15- 
year-old does in his more intimate, solo performance. In many of these 
duets, however, the “female” performer often finds a way to ensure that we 
know its only a performance, carefully marking his masculinity by either 
keeping on his everyday male-based clothing, not wearing makeup or 
disguising his male haircut, laughing and breaking in and out of character, 
or a combination of these and other ways to ensure the viewer that he is 
not sexually queer and only doing it for laughs. In their highly successful 
version of “Barbie Girl,’ with almost two million views, the male duo 
Syncsta directly solved the problem by writing in their video description, 
“P.S. WE ARE NOT GAY!” f Click here to see video in new window! At the 
same time, they appear to have appreciated and acknowledged their gay 
fans. (See the gay on-line magazine ohlala ’s short article on Svncsta . 


Syncsta lip syncs Barbie Girl and writes “P.S. WE ARE NOT GAY!” in their 
“About This Video” description. 




Barbie Girl 
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Like the female performer for Lollipop, this 15-year-old boy has clearly 
thought through his character’s look and mannerisms and practiced his 
performance. Unlike the male duos, he is uninhibited by his gender 
performance with no sign of visible discomfort or shame, staying in his 
doll like, hyper-female performance of the “Barbie Girl”/doll, and the 
last time I had checked, he didn’t seem to apologize for or agonize over 
his female impersonation. The performance seems sophisticated in 
making the viewer aware of the constructed-ness of the Barbie Girl/doll 
and her sexual availability in the song, but the singer also seems 
empowered by and enjoying the female role. At the time that I recorded 
my impression and the information attached to the video, while he 
hadn’t created as extensive a community as other adolescents, his 
network was still pretty impressive. He had over 350 subscribers and 
offered links to other adolescent sites, including sites in Germany and 
Zimbabwe. His particular video had been viewed almost 20,000 times 
and had been marked as favorite 99 times. In his descriptive tag for the 
video, he describes himself as a “weird” kid—never using gay, queer or 
drag. 

However, this video also illustrates both the support that adolescents 
receive for their work and how queer performance might subject them 
to ridicule or a questioning of their sexuality. While many viewers 
praised his interpretation and performance, one viewer asked, “RU 
Gay?” I do not know how this might have affected this 15-year-old 
producer/performer except to note that I never read any response to 
this comment (although the adjective “weird” might have been his way 
of explaining). Nonetheless, his site is no longer listed on YouTube. 

Successful YouTube producer GayGod performs an erotic dance to 
Justin Timberlake’s Sexy Back." 


I'm bringing sexy back. 
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More than the performance of Barbie Girl, many adolescent producers 
engage in erotic dances, striptease, and sexually provocative 
performances. Often, these performances are directly influenced by 
pop performers associated with erotic dance videos, such as Fergie’s 
London Bridge and the work of Brittany Spears, Madonna, Ricky 
Martin, and Shakira. In these videos, young producers and performers 
enthusiastically move and shake their bodies without inhibition, 
provocatively dancing and posing, often suggesting sexual acts, much 
like the pop stars. Many turn it into a striptease, disrobing down to 
their underwear as the dance progresses. Some of these seem 
unconscious of the erotic implications, while others knowingly, boldly 
challenge YouTube’s “inappropriate” content standards (which 
includes a ban on obscene or pornographic material). Others have 
ignored YouTube’s standards altogether, disrobing completely and 
found themselves flagged as inappropriate and taken down. But for a 
brief moment, they entertain and prompt similar behavior from other 
adolescents, while “shocking” and drawing flags for “inappropriate” 
behavior from other YouTube viewers. 

Chris Crocker “defeats depression” by excercising/dancing to 
Madonna. 



The hit dance and song The Macarena inspired a number of young 
producers and their friends to cut loose and dance for the YouTube 
community. One 2006 collaboration between two boys drew particular 
attention for its uninhibited, but seemingly innocent performance. This 
video also illustrates the problems that many of these adolescents 
encounter with their queer performances and sexually uninhibited 
dances. With no edits and a stationary camera set up to record the boys 
in long shot, the two boys jump on a pool table and when the music 
kicks into high gear, rapidly pull off their T-shirts and begin to dance in 
all positions—facing each other, back to back, and in the spooning 






Macarena position. 

Two teenage boys dancing in their bedroom. 



They often follow the formal Macarena dance steps, but just as often, 
exuberantly give themselves over to their own subjective interpretation 
of the dance. Less than a minute into the dance, they take off their 
pants and dance the rest of the dance in their boxer shorts. There are a 
few moments when it is clear that they have choreographed and 
practiced certain movements and interactions, but for the most part, 
they give themselves over to the pleasure of their bodies moving to the 
music without inhibitions. The two boys seem completely comfortable 
dancing, interacting and stripping down with each other —unlike many 
other videos where two male adolescents might step out of the 
performance and make a gesture that would telegraph their masculinity 
and heterosexuality. One aspect that makes this video stand out is the 
idea of a stage—performing on the pool table, again suggesting that this 
was not spontaneous play, but put together with an audience in mind. 

In early 2007, the video had been viewed over 80,000 times and 
marked as a favorite by over 600 viewers. Judging from the comments 
and responses, this video drew a diverse audience (male and female 
viewers of different ages). These two encountered both a gay reading 
and the gaze of older viewers who read their performance as erotic 
striptease. One “male” viewer wrote: 

“that was really hott. You should do a completely naked 

version ‘wink.’ Lol.” 

However, the queer readings and inappropriate come-ons didn’t seem 
to bother them as much as other adolescents. In a later video, one of 
the two boys again dances to the Macarena in drag. However, like the 
video of Barbie Girl by thei5-year-old, this video is no longer available. 
After being up for nearly a year, when I recently linked to the video 





through an old bookmark, I found that YouTube had removed it “due to 
terms of use violation.” 

Two teenage girls dancing together in their bedroom. 



This type of performance illustrates the controversial nature of 
YouTube and similar sites. Some of these videos are appropriated and 
shared as erotica for adults. Making this type of performance even 
more difficult to control is the mix of youth and adult material on 
YouTube and the lack of truth in many biographical profiles, including 
age. However, as YouTube continues down the road to profit, these 
videos will more than likely appear less or those who make sexually 
suggestive comments will be flagged more often and kicked off. Not 
surprisingly, these encounters upset some young producers. As 
mentioned earlier, some producers remove or retool their work as a 
response to these encounters. However, a few directly respond either 
through a written response on the comment section or by producing a 
video blog that either denies that they are gay or alternatively confronts 
the adult voyeur or homophobe, telling her/him (the evidence points to 
mostly male) to leave them alone and stay away from their work. 

Teenage girl videoblogs her “coming out” story. 






For many late adolescents, as they begin to contemplate their gay 
sexuality, blogging becomes a popular genre where they directly 
address the webcam offering humorous and/or serious insights on 
their life, culture and even gay politics. Some young producers make 
the transition from lip-syncing and dancing to blogging; some blog, but 
continue to lip-sync and dance; and other young producers begin their 
YouTube career solely as bloggers. Most of these bloggers seem to be 
coming to terms with their gay or lesbian sexuality, articulating their 
interior feelings and struggles. Many of these gay bloggers develop a 
broad following either through their outspoken viewpoints on gay 
subjectivity and culture, their camp humor, or erotic performances (for 
example, see Chris Crocker and GayGod). Other young gay bloggers 
express very moving, personal experiences and feelings. 

GayGod offers advice about coming out in his videoblog. 






While many easily embrace gay desire, sexuality, and politics, others 
find that blogging allows them to express their frustrations and fears 
and receive advice and support from responders who often become web 
friends. For example, a self-identified 18-year-old man living in Ireland 
started to blog in 2006. Over a short time, he shifted from humorous 
comments on his life, dreams and dating to moving, painful coming out 
stories, developing an ever expanding transnational, YouTube 
community. For instance, in an early blog, he wryly pretended to live a 
double life with a wife and hidden affair with the family gardener. In 
the same blog, he offered to commit humiliating acts, if someone would 
help him escape from Ireland to Australia. However, in his later blogs, 
he turned to more serious matters, discussing his coming out process 
and the harsh response he received from his parents and the 
surrounding community. In one blog, he talks about growing up in a 
small Catholic community in Ireland, and feeling the conflict in his 
mid-teens between desiring men and being told by his community that 
these were abnormal feelings. 

When he discovered the Internet, he explains that he saw it as a place 
where to be gay was not wrong, but the normal thing. However, after 
finding him on a gay website, his father forced him into therapy to cure 
him of his queer feelings. His blog is moving, self-reflexive and 
demonstrates the global importance of the web to his generation of gay 
and lesbian identified youth. As in the case of this Irish young man, gay 
youth possibly find confidence through blogging, particularly when 
they find a community that listens, responds and supports them 
through whatever is going on in their lives. And again, the conversation 
is global—this particular blogger has developed friends throughout the 
United Kingdom and from Australia, Canada, the United States, and 
other nations. 

The Internet has been full of playful, experimental approaches to 
subjectivity and desire, including among youth who have discovered a 



larger community beyond their few friends who “play” in a private 
sphere — usually the bedroom — or those who discover that they are 
not completely isolated in their queer thoughts and actions. In 
addition, YouTube and other sites have given us a window into the 
queer play in the private spheres of a larger youth culture — it is 
incredible to see how the web has allowed this to surface into the public 
sphere and what many youth would do without supervision. And I 
suspect that there will still be room for queer youth and video blogging 
and the non-normative play of dance and lip syncing on YouTube. The 
millions of views that Chris Crocker and GayGod have received suggest 
as much. 

YouTube’s explanation for a video that is no longer available. 


This video has been removed due to terms of use violation. 


But the drive for profit will lead to some of this material being flagged 
as inappropriate or a violation of copyright laws and being removed, as 
has happened with many of the videos that I studied. More likely, this 
material will be buried as it is on the larger web. Corporations and 
those YouTube celebrities who pull in advertising dollars will be 
featured and promoted and dominate home pages, sidebars, and 
searches. Many queer performances will change to appeal to a larger 
audience or almost disappear from view, buried by the more 
professional and commercially driven producers. As Time Magazine 
stated when it identified YouTube as the invention of the year 2006, 

“With that kind of money behind it, YouTube has to start 
conducting itself with a little more legal and financial 
gravitas.” 

Many YouTube producers have either submitted or moved on to other 
things. Others continue to submit, appear for a brief moment and 
disappear, if flagged for various reasons. However, a new generation of 
queer youth will work within the possibilities or find other sites. At this 
moment, I’m hopeful and think that there are other possibilities and it 
will be hard to force youth back to the privacy of their bedrooms. This 
might be changing subjectivity, allowing a more rebellious, queer spirit 
to flourish and continue into adulthood. And for those in more 
oppressive worlds, the web offers queer visions and community for 
dealing with abjection. 

Barbieboy: lip syncing to Aqua’s Barbie Girl. 




barbieboy 
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Never Get a Boob Job in 
Mexico, 4/01/07: While having a 
mundane discussion, NoHos 
Cara and Blue respond to 
Sophia’s call for help: one of her 
breasts appears to be deflating. 
She exclaims, “Never get a 
boob job in Mexico!” The group 
then announces it is an April 
Fool’s prank. 



Blue’s Decision about Going 
Topless, 12/21/06: NoHo Blue, 
who has begun a job as a 
cocktail waitress in a strip club, 
discusses an offer to strip there. 
In a later episode she tells how 
she had the chance to go 


Webisodic mock vlogs: 

HoShows as commercial 
entertainment new media 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

One feature of the current state of the Internet, Web 2.0, is the 
widespread appearance of vlogs (from uideo web logs — serial videos 
from the same source), including mock series which appear only on 
the web as episodic dramas.[l] [open endnotes in new window] One set 
of examples are the collectively known HoShows. 

Let me be clear I that I don’t have some grand claim about my subject 
or the specific object of investigation. I don’t think the HoShows have 
decisive meaning or are a significant contribution to the aesthetic, 
cultural, or institutional nature of screen media. This stuff is 
profoundly mediocre. But then, why consider it? I think it notable as 
precisely a moment, a passing fancy in screen technology. This lets us 
have some insight into those things, which are similar in one way or 
another, and the very fact of living in a rapidly changing “new media” 
present. You can step in the river, but it keeps flowing. Today 
technological change, institutional and regulatory change, industrial 
change, and audience adaptation flow together in new patterns, with 
changing currents and interesting eddies. So, while the specific 
example is not very notable, the larger trend it is a part of is worth 
considering. I’ll return to this at the end. 

I came across the WeHoGirls in their early months from links on other 
sites. Originally I was looking at and for diary vlogs following an 
earlier interest in Jennicam.[2] Through surfing, I found I preferred 
those which involved a certain amount of dramatic documentary 
rather than a lone vlogger talking to a webcam mounted on the 
domestic computer. I have an extensive knowledge of diaristic and 
autobiographical and personal media work from teaching and writing 
about experimental film and video as well as personal documentary 
including home movies, and also making some diaristic films. In 
surfing, I was interested in work that was shot on a single videocamera 
often in one long take dealing with fairly mundane events or 
discussions, rather than performances (dancing, lip-synching, etc.) or 
staged or comic events (funniest home videos genre) or active 








onstage and finally tried it, but 
decided it’s not for her. 



Me, My Art & I, 9/23/06: NoHo’s 
Cara discusses which art to 
exhbit in her upcoming show. 



My Sex Tips Gig, 10/21/06: 
NoHo Daniella announces her 
new job of giving sexual advice 
for guys in a webisodic format 
on LiveVideo. 



Sexology for Men #12 Blowjob : 


investigations of a space, place, event, etc. (a more traditional use of 
documentary). 

It seemed to me that what was emerging with new inexpensive video 
technology connected up with web exhibition was something like early 
portable video art such as diaristic PortaPak work done by conscious 
artists. But now it was being done naively by young people, in 
particular, using a new consumer technology and connected to their 
own narcissism. (I take that as a fact of origins for much artist 
production, not as in itself a judgment.) Some of this involved groups 
of family members (usually siblings), friends, and roommates. Much of 
the imagination of this kind of work existed with the pre-existing 
model of MTV’s early reality dramas Real Life and Road Rules, which 
established for a generation the documentation of an artificially 
formed group of young people as the object of the gaze. Later shows 
such as Big Brother extended the trope in a competition and prize 
format. I should also mention that a web-based exploitation format 
paralleled these late 90s and early 00s developments: the commercial 
porn webcasts that extend the earlier phone sex format with visuals 
and the house of “college girls” who spend all day and night in a house 
with many spycams and occupy themselves with dressing, undressing, 
showering, masturbating, and having sex with other women in the 
house. 

Starting in September 2006, for one year a small Los Angeles media 
production house, Iron Sink Media, produced an interrelated series of 
short episodic fake vlogs commissioned for LiveVideo.com.[3] 
Approaching near-daily frequency, the units dealt with the daily 
domestic lives of 20-something housemates in different 
neighborhoods: the NoHoGirls . WeHoGirls. HiHoGirls. and 
VanNuysGuvs franchises (covering North Hollywood, West 
Hollywood, Hollywood Hills, and Van Nuys neighborhoods of LA). 
[Click on titles to open sites in new window; see URLs in Notes 
section.] [4] 

By and large, the housemates were depicted as recent college grads 
seeking careers in the entertainment business. Ending after 12 
months, collectively the HoShows had over 16 million viewers and 
produced over 900 short webisodes. The WeHoGirls finale had over 
250,000 views at last count. The shows originated on Live Video’s site, 
but many were quickly reposted to other video host sites such as 
Yahoo, Google and YouTube video. Iron Sink went on to produce 
Roommates for MySpaceTV, which uses a similar premise for short 
webisodes. Two 20-episode seasons of Roommates were produced in 
fall 2007 and winter-spring 2008. 

Initially presented as reality vlogs, the shows gave no credits. (In this 
way the series was like the lonelygirlis ersatz video blog which began 
June 2006; HoGirls began in September 2006.)[5] As posted on 
LiveVideo, viewers were invited to respond with their own videos 
and/or texts, providing a kind of “interactivity.” From time to time 





















After leaving the NoHos, 
Daniella does a series of 
webisodic sex advice episodes 
for men for LiveVideo.com. In 
this one she tells guys how to 
behave to talk their woman into 
giving them fellatio. 



Getting Back Together with 
Eddie, 5/22/07: “Development 
Executive” Angelica visits the 
WeHos telling them their vlog 
might be developed into a 
bigger reality series. She wants 
Leah and Mikaela to dump 
Brady (“a potty-mouth”) and tells 
a hesitant Leah that she needs 
an active love interest and 
should either get back together 
with Eddie or become a lesbian. 



A WeHo Mothers Day, 5/13/07, 
2.51 min.: Leah and Michaela 
are cross cut as ... 


within the show episodes, the characters would respond to blog 
comments posted by viewers. (Reading the comments-and sometimes 
viewing them with their vlog postings — reveals the posters as by and 
large not actual contemporaries of the talent on the screen but younger 
viewers — often young teens — and some older guys who often seem 
socially challenged.) Also, some of the fictional characters also had 
MySpace pages, inviting connections there. The characters in the 
separate streams came to interact from time to time, e.g., by 
responding to the vlog of another house, or one of the guys visiting one 
of the girls’ houses. Although a local LA news and entertainment blog, 
LAist, quickly identified the project as a corporate imitation of 
amateur vlogging,[6] many viewers apparently took the posts as 
“authentic,” at least for a while, or went along with the make-believe 
since it made it more entertaining. 

Given the well-recognized problem of making vlogging (or any diarist 
work) interesting and entertaining to a broader audience than 
established friends, fellow geeks, and the emotionally limited, what 
made this project work? The producer/creator Scott Sakarin explains 
“the shows [sic] conceit of a make believe reality farce...[exhibiting] 
these very real fictional characters” allowed for viewer engagement. [7] 
Yes, he said: “very real fictional characters.” 

I believe the project’s success rests partly in its close approximation of 
sitcom situations and scenes, the fairly engaging nature of the fresh 
on-screen talent, and the topical range of typical domestic issues of 
young adults within a typically short (1.5 to 3 min. segment) episode. 
This works well with webcasting because the audience can subscribe 
and quickly follow or catch up on episodes when it fits their schedule. 
[8] Dramatic conflicts are always minor and situational; resolutions 
are always comic; and situations are always fairly plausible. In short, it 
works for viewers because it is light, amusing, convenient, and 
watchable. It works for the producers, Iron Sink, because it is 
inexpensive in terms of technology and talent, easy to shoot and edit in 
a quick-and-dirty style, and quickly “branded” because of the 
repetitive characters. For LiveVideo.com it works because it is very 
inexpensive content which invites regular return viewing (unlike say, 
the unsorted jungle of YouTube) by a prime demographic (younger 
viewers) and thus allows for relatively predictable advertising sales on 
the LiveVideo page. For the onscreen talent, it works because it 
provides young aspiring actors the all-important exposure so hard to 
get at the start of a career in Los Angeles, even if the pay is most likely 
far below union scale. And it is evidence of accomplished onscreen 
performance that can be brought forward at the next audition. But 
above all it invites people to become regulars who repeatedly come to 
the LiveVideo site. 

What can you do in 1.5 to 3 minutes of episodic drama? Actually quite 
a bit. For example, on A WeHo Mothers. Day, two of the WeHo Girls 
phone home. [Click on link to see episode.] The two different calls are 
cross cut with a hand-held camera recording the daughter’s end of the 








... they make the obligatory 
phone call to Mom. 



Being an African American 
Actress, 03/11/07, 2.23 min.: In 
a continuous take, Mikaela 
discusses the problem of being 
a female actor trying to break 
into the business (only 25% of 
the acting jobs are for women) 
and that this is compounded by 
being black (only 5% of the 
acting jobs are for African 
Americans). 


conversation. It is mildly amusing, because of parallel statements (“Hi, 
Mom, Happy Mother’s Day....Did you get the flowers I sent?”) that 
underline the social conventionality of the event, and the virtually 
obligatory responses to parental worries at the other end of the call: 
about work, about career, about dating, about settling down into 
marriage, etc. [9] Completed, the episode comically documents a social 
convention and obligation through contrast, slightly advances 
character development, and reveals more of the ongoing (and often 
banal) character universe. 

The entire HoShow universe is produced, written, directed, and edited 
by men while most of the stories involve young women. Some of the 
situations are easily grasped as improv-like moments (e.g. the 
Mother’s Day phone call home), while others reflect typical 20- 
something situations (is the new neighbor guy gay or straight? 
potential dating material or not?). Others seem more boy-writer 
motivated than character-plausible (the “trial” lesbian kiss; returning 
to the house after shooting a commercial for condoms with an 
assortment of absurdly-flavored samples such as buffalo chicken 
wings.) But none of them reflect deeper problems that might not lead 
to an easy comic resolution. An exception that proves the rule is WeHo 
housemate Mikaela in a monologue about her aspiration to be an 
actor, the limits that she faces as an African American and a woman in 
the business, and her resolve to improve the situation. [Click here to 
see clip, Being an African American Actress 1 1 sense this is a very 
sincere statement presented by the actor herself, not something 
scripted for her by a writer. [10] 

In a good typical webisode, three of the WeHoGirls enter their living 
room to find Kim and new neighbor guy Rex on the sofa. Leading up to 
this event, there were several episodes among the women discussing if 
Rex was gay or straight. He finally said he was gay, disappointing the 
gals who saw him as potential dating material. [11] [Click here to see 
clip, Rex and Kirn Busted , 7/29/07] 

Shot analysis of Busted 

Only 1.01 min. long, the episode works very efficiently. The handheld 
camera enters the room with the three housemates. With the back of 
the sofa to them, Kim’s head pops up, a little surprised or flustered, 
covering her front with a large pillow. A whip pan gives the 3 gals 
reaction shot, and then back to the sofa as Rex’s head appears and it’s 
clear what has been going on. Roommate Brady expresses her anger 
and the three intruders exit. Kim follows and Rex is left alone. 

In the sequence of shots below, the edits are jump cuts from the single 
camera, with sound bridges over the cut. The three roommates 
reaction shot to the reveal of Rex is a classic piece of cinematography 
known in manuals as “3 faces west,” which calls for perfect blocking of 
the talent, thus revealing the planned nature of the event. However the 
focus is not perfect throughout: in the first shot of Kim, she is out of 










Busted: Camera view of living 
room with back of sofa. Pan 
right, two-shot of Brady and 
Leah. Flustered Kim, “Hey 
guys...” (repeat) “Hey guys...” 
Pan left to Kim. 


focus while the background of the room is sharp. This can be read as a 
signifier of “authenticity.” The camera operator is not revealed within 
the episode, though at this time in the narrative an unseen character 
“Kirby” is referenced as the usual cameraperson for the group. 



“Kim, you’re home?” Kim: 
flustered: “I’ve been here for a 
while.” (covering her front). “Are 
you naked?” “No! does it look 
like it?” Cut to reverse shot of 
the three roommates. 


Pan left, back to sofa. Mikaela: “Is 
someone there?” Two-shot as 
Rex’s head is revealed. Rex, 
gives a weak, “Hey.” Pan back to 
roommates. Leah: “Rex, I thought 
you were gay.” 



Pan back to Rex, “That’s kind of 
true... (pause) ...in that I told you 
I was.” Pan right to Kim: “I kind 
of...” (Cut) “...I kind of broke 
him a little.” (uneasy grimace) 



Pan to roommates (3 faces west). 
Brady (angry): “Yeah, gay my 
ass, Rex!” (leaves). Leah: “This is 
weird.” Mikeala: “Yeah.” (They 
follow Brady out.) 



Cut to Kim, who gets up, Cut back to Rex, who stares.Cut 

flustered. “Guys, let’s talk!” to Kim exiting room, “I’m sorry!” 
(She follows them.) 
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HiHo Drinking Games, 

03/17/07: Kimberly and Hannah 
get wasted to celebrate St. 
Patrick’s Day. 


The basic production techniques used in the HoShow episodes are 
single camera handheld shooting with available or modestly boosted 
location lighting and on-camera mike audio (or at times with a 
single boom mike). By shooting interiors in sunny daylight L.A., 
available light typically suffices, or the characters move outdoors 
into open shade. Nighttime shots are rare. The house remains the 
dominant location, which also serves to suppress ambient noise; 
especially at the start of the series the roommates seem to be 
videotaping themselves, or each other. But as time went on, an 
unnamed and usually unacknowledged cameraperson was recording 
the event. A sequence is typically modestly edited with jump cuts 
bridging what were probably blown lines and trimming excess 
dialogue. There is sometimes cross cutting, especially with 
explanatory flashbacks to previous activities and episodes. This is 
efficient and inexpensive production, which uses a small crew of 
perhaps 3 or 4 on location. 



Kimberly Gets Screwed, 

4/16/07: She owes the IRS back 
taxes from modeling jobs. 


The trope of unrelated young people bonding, interacting, and living 
together is well established in entertainment media. It’s no accident 
that the HoShows are remarkably like MTV’s The Hills (and earlier 
Southern California manifestations such as Laguna Beach, The 
O.C., and before that Beverley Hills 90210). At times this seems like 
a deliberate and mock copy-catting of plot developments in the 
cable network series, as with the dilemma of one of the gals having 
made a sex tape with her then boyfriend which is subsequently lost 
and which she has to try to track down and find though various 
minor comic humiliations. What is notable in the mock vlog version 
is that everything is shortened, compressed, and actually more 
enjoyable, I’d argue, since you just get the plot high points. The 
condensed nature of HoShows is especially strong when compared 
to MTV’s The Hills, which has the same conceit of being a “reality 
documentary.”[i2] fopen notes page in new window) 

Recent research on The Hills by Amanda Klein and Elizabeth Afuso 
reveals how the shows are woven into a vast network of the official 
site, with extras and online repeat viewing, many fan sites, celebrity 
gossip and paparazzi keyed to entertainment news in print and on 
air/cable, corporate tie-ins, pop soundtracks (linked to music 
merchandising), etc.[13] A fair amount of The Hills is shot on 
standard sets (an “office” at Teen Vogue), nighttime locations (bars, 
clubs, restaurants, most of which have corporate tie-ins to the 
production), and in the recent season distant locations (Paris, 
Colorado Rockies). Understandably given this vastly larger scope, 












Kimberly’s Modeling Horror 
Story, 2/1/07: She tells how her 
parents did not intervene to stop 
professional abuse as a 
teenage model. 



Sperm Bank Encounter, 
09/11/07, 2:15 min.: Near the 
end of the series, Leah 
considers becoming a single 
mother and goes to a fertility 
clinic. Outside, she runs into 
Eddie, a VanNuysGuy with 
whom she had a one time affair 
(Eddie was cheating on 
Daniella.) That initiated a 
“missing sex tape” narrative line 
for several episodes. At the 
clinic Eddie indicates he just 
made money by donating 
sperm, and the pair awkwardly 
realize that Leah could end up 
having his donation inseminate 
her. Leah feigns that this would 
be fine; but we know she finds 
the idea disturbing. 


The Hills uses a large technical crew and production staff and 
consistently exhibits extensive interior lighting work, tripod 
mounted multiple camera shooting, and repeated takes with 
extended cross cutting in editing dialogue scenes. While The Hills 
highlights the clubs and restaurants the characters visit, the HoGirls 
seldom go to locations, and when they do it is typically a public park 
or inexpensive food in an unidentified neighborhood place. 

MTV has pioneered what they call “unscripted series” or what I 
prefer to call “projective drama” which is the dramatic presentation 
of a situation that the core audience views in anticipation that they 
will be in a similar situation sometime in the future. Thus the 
middle school and high school core audience for Real World and 
Road Rules. These shows prefigure what life will be like when you 
leave the parental nest and live with others, in college, while 
working, etc.[i4]The demographics of these shows are skewed to a 
group that’s younger than the people who are on screen. The 
critically acclaimed MTV show Undressed presented the same thing 
around becoming sexually active, and was innovative in its time for 
showing gay/lesbian/bi characters among the breeders. 

Yet this type of light weight drama also quickly opens up to critical 
commentary when the characters seem especially vapid. As Nancy 
Franklin mentions in a recent New Yorker piece on The Hills, 

“We see a lot of Lauren and her friends at clubs and 
restaurants, talking about relationships, at their 
apartments talking about relationships, and on the 
phone talking about relationships. Most of the 
conversations start with one or another of the girls 
asking Lauren what she did the night before, and, 
constant as the questions are, they seem to be asked not 
out of curiosity but out of obligation, as if the girls were 
being paid to ask — as, indeed, they are.... For younger 
viewers — who are the intended audience for the series 
— it may be a soothing fantasy about coming of age and 
give them the sense that even after they leave their 
parent’s house they will still be the center of attention, 
the way these girls are.”[15] 

Why can a mock documentary form work more effectively as 
entertainment than “real” vlogging? As Alex Juhasz points in 
discussing her course on YouTube, democratizing the tools of 
production doesn’t overcome but actually reinforces the strong 
marked difference between amateur and professional (that is 
corporate) media texts: 









Leah Was Looking Hot Today, 
09/11/07: VanNuysGuy Eddie 
describes his encounter with 
Leah at the sperm bank. 



Leah Prays to the Porcelain 
God, 2/02/07: Leah pukes. 



Leah & Brady Come for the Sex 
Tape, 02/03/07: Leah and Brady 
arrive at the NoHo house 


“The place to speak and be heard on YouTube is through 
video: which easily links sounds, language, and images. 
However, most newly empowered videomakers on 
YouTube are not educated or adept in the language of 
images, and thus depend on the relaying of their 
recorded words, primarily through the talking-head or 
rant of the vlog. Meanwhile, professional content on 
YouTube abounds. ‘Corporate’ videos look good — like 
mainstream media — because they are made by 
professionals...”[16] 

Amateur work is actually dumbed down by the very structures of the 
corporate-controlled system it enters. For example, most vlogs are 
just someone in front of their computer screen talking to a webcam, 
which is built into their computer. By and large, vlogs are visually 
dismal and communication is done through oral presentation of 
verbal material — that is talking, or sometimes singing or lip- 
synching — not through visual presentation or dramatic narration. 
In contrast, by using the relatively simple and thrifty visual 
communication style it pioneered, Iron Sink Media stands above 
and apart from the amateur work on video sites while still 
maintaining the “veracity effect” of amateur aesthetics. 

With Roommates, Iron Sink had a larger budget and the production 
values are higher, the episodes are a bit snappier, getting to the 
point and picking up the pace. The “reality” effect is submerged to 
the entertainment effect — and narrative development. So to its 
originators, the HoShows are just a transitional form in New Media. 
But it could be useful to take a critical look at the form to think 
about how others might be able to use it. The bonded group of 
friends is a sitcom staple, often seen in the workplace drama as well 
as the family-and-neighbors model. HoShows falls at the technically 
low end of the single friends model, with Sex and the City as the 
glossiest recent series, and Seinfeld and Friends as more 
traditionally jokey sitcom examples. Yet HoShows do not have the 
intensely ratcheted-up dialogue of mainstream sitcoms which are 
written and rewritten by writing teams to mark every dramatic beat 
with a laugh line. Based on internal evidence it seems that HoShow 
episodes are marked out for the major action, but the onscreen 
talent then improvises on the storyline, and repetitions and false 
starts are removed in the editing. 

The HoShows’ internal world interweaves characters and story 
lines. For example, the two HiHo Girls, Hannah and Kimberly, show 
up in January 07, after the other houses had begun, and it ends 
6/6/07 with the pair splitting up. But Hannah goes to NoHo and 
Kim goes to WeHo, so they continue in the series. Most of the series 
involves relationship matters, but there are also inconsequential 
moments such as HiHo Drinking Games, 03/17/07 in which the 











seeking the missing sex tape, 
that Cara said she had. When 
they arrive, it is lost again. 



Brady Finally Gets It, 02/03/07: 
Ending her pregnancy scare, 
Brady finally gets her period. 



Leah and Lucy Go to Make Out 
Mountain, 2/28/07: House visitor 
Lucy drives Leah to an overlook 
of Los Angeles. She admits 
she’s been embezzling from her 
employer and also comes on to 
Leah, who had earlier “tried” a 
first lesbian kiss with Lucy. Leah 
balks. Lucy kicks her out of the 
car (“Don’t be such a clit 
tease!") and drives off. 


pair celebrate St. Patrick’s Day. A seemingly serious issue forms a 
conversation in one episode but never appears again: Kimberley 
owes the Internal Revenue Service a lot of back taxes because her 
modeling jobs were freelance and taxes were not automatically 
deducted from her pay ( Kimberley Gets Screwed, 4/16/07). A 
presumably character-revealing story early on in the series never 
seems decisive or resolved. In Kimberly’s Modeling Horror Story, 
she reveals that as a 15 year old she was on a modeling job with a 
female photographer who cleared the set and then was very 
provocative to the teen who found it disturbing. She tells her 
parents, who essentially just tell her to “suck it up” if she wants to 
be a professional model because the business is like this. The 
incident seems like it might be autobiographical for the actor since 
it is rather vivid and clearly still brings forward a strong emotional 
response. But if we read it for the character, it doesn’t seem to shape 
future development, except perhaps to provide a clue to her 
apparent casualness to sex. Or to set up a further story line of 
parental neglect, if not abuse, a la Lindsay Lohan 

After the breakup of the HiHos, Kimberly lives with the WeHos, and 
an aftermath of the “busted” episode finds her puking and missing 
her period; another episode taking a home pregnancy test with the 
housemates reading the results, and her realization that she’s 
pregnant by Rex. Things continue to become increasingly 
implausible when she says (1) she has no future with Rex because 
he’s not good at making love, and she will not tell him about the 
pregnancy; (2) there is no discussion of ending the pregnancy or 
why this is not an option for her; (3) that she had unprotected sex 
with Rex, even though he had self-identified as a gay man and this 
was a casual first encounter; (4) that she trusted Rex to not get her 
pregnant because he was a gynecologist (given that Rex looks to be 
about 22 at most, this seems the most absurd plot device). Finally, 
she leaves the WeHos and joins up with Hannah, reforming the 
HiHos, but ending the vlogging. While producer Sakarin might 
frame these improbable events as part of the “reality farce,” the 
narrative remains comically and dramatically weak in all directions. 

Of course one of the obvious draw backs of the extremely short 
webisodic format is while some things can be covered over several 
episodes, none of the episodes allow for any substantial 
development of thought, character, or action. Thus characters can 
make a quick reference to what’s happening on American Idol, or 
the release of The Simpsons Movie, but there’s no actual discussion. 
WeHo housemate Brady has a pregnancy scare ( The Missing 
Period, 01/29/07) and the father would be a guy she broke up with. 
Two days later, the episode features her end of a phone call from her 
father scolding her for having her situation revealed online ( Papa 
Don’t Preach, 01/31/07). Shortly afterward the scare is over (Brady 
Finally Gets It, 2/03/07), but as with Kimberly, there’s no 
discussion at all of ending the pregnancy or why that’s not an option 
for Brady. But to ask for more of the short webisodic format is to 




Ode to My Vibrator, 1/05/07: 
Leah reads a poem she wrote 
praising her vibrator. 


subvert its very nature and turn it toward soap opera (with a richer 
emotional and character development; Quarterlife is an excellent 
example). Or more development might turn it toward social 
documentary, perhaps something closer to the PBS-favored long 
form TV documentary such as An American Love Story (Jennifer 
Fox, 9 hrs, 50 min. 1999) in which a family is examined during their 
ups and downs over a period of years. 

Fake vlogs, even with modest resources, can easily trump most real 
vlogs generated by sincere but media naive makers. But they can 
never get very far in terms of critical reach. This is compounded by 
the general slacker image of the males present. Numerous critics 
have pointed at the common trope of current romantic comedies 
with a bright, attractive, and compelling woman who gets saddled to 
an immature child-man ( Waitress , Knocked Up, etc.). Many have 
also remarked on this trope as a generational development, so it is 
perhaps a “realistic” element of the HoShow narratives. And the 
female characters don’t demonstrate the ambition, determination, 
talent, or style that itself attracts interesting men. WeHoGirl “Leah 
Wagner” is described on her MySpace page as working at a PR firm 
and making $45,000-60,000 a year, but nothing in her wardrobe, 
appearance, and manner ever makes this occupation and income 
plausible. [17] Thus the short webisode and limited budget 
themselves mark a distinct limit to the HoShow form. It would be a 
truism as well as a cliche to say HoShows are a transitional form, 
but it’s useful to remember they came into existence from a 
convergence of new technologies, new platforms for exhibition, and 
marketering’s need to reach a target audience with a cost effective 
format. For a year, HoShows did just that. And the river flowed on 
allowing for new configurations. This is the basic New Media story: 
change and flux is the permanent address. 
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Notes 


1. An earlier version was presented at Console-ing Passions: 
International Conference on Television, Audio, Video, New Media 
and Feminism, University of California, Santa Barbara, April 
2008. At an early stage of my research Cary Jones shared her 
research interest in Southern California on TV, and Bill Bleich 
discussed it in terms of screenwriting and production practices. 
freturn to page one of essay] 

2. Jennicam 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jennicam 

3. Iron Sink: http: //www.ironsink.com / 

4. http://www.livevideo.com/video/wehogirls 

http://www.livevideo.com/HiHoGirls 

http: / / www.livevideo .com/nohogirls 
http://www.livevideo.com/VanNuysGuys 

5. Lonelygirlis quickly became an early popular vlog which was 
then revealed to be a fake reality show. Widely discussed, it was 
among the first to raise extensive attention to the ethics and use of 
mock formats on the Internet. 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lonely Girl 15 

6. http://www.laist.eom/2006/10/1c:/the noho vs 

weho girls another fake or for real.php 

7. http://www.zahherh0x.com/phpBB2 

8. Today, now that the entire series is history, people are most 
likely to access an episode out of order, especially if reposted to 
another site, or recommended by someone. By going to the WeHo 
page on Live Video now, one can access the entire series and have 
it presented by “most recent,” “most popular,” “most viewed,” etc. 
filters. Thus the series in its full sequence can be viewed in 
progression by choosing “most recent” and then paging back to the 
first episode and starting there. But early on the WeHos interact 
with the NoHos, HiHos, and VanNuysGuys, so one would need to 
keep track of all of them for a true chronological span. Early 
adopters could sign up for a subscription or set of subscriptions. 















9. A WeHo Mother's Day 

http: / / www.livevideo. com / video / 
! 4 Q 44 F^c;R 8 i 84 c;^B 82 i^E 2 RA 8 F^ 8 AF 74 /a-weho- 

mother-s-day- 5 -i 3 -Q 7 .aspx?lastvcid=iQ 8784 

10 . Being an African American Actress: 
http: / / www.l i vevi deo. com / vi d eo / 
4iD9448EQAB84AQ28E54CA822QBi2Fo2/heing- 

an-african-american-actress- 02 -ii- 07 .aspx? 

lastvcid=107641 

At another point, the NoHoGirls talk sincerely about the Virginia 

Tech shooting a week earlier. 

http: / / www.livevideo .com/video / nohogirls / 

2F7A4B4EgFi74FoCBCF6B6CABooA6CB7/ 

to-the-victims-of-virginia-tec.aspx 

11. Rex and Kim Busted, 7/29/07 
http: / / www.livevideo. corn/ video / 
322 i 5 B 74 A 3 FF 478 oA 47 EoC 855 CFiDiD 4 /rex-and- 

kim-husted- 6 - 2 Q- 07 .aspx?lastvcid= 2 ^ 8 ^ii 

12. Anther apt comparison here would be to the web-only 20- 
something drama Quarterlife, produced by Marshall Herskovitz 
and Edward Zwick, who did the broadcast TV shows 

Thirty something, and My So-Called Life, andthe film Blood 
Diamond. This series used 10 minute web-only episodes that were 
first shown during the WGA strike and the home site 
f www.quarterlife.coml has an extensive social networking 
apparatus, connects with MySpace and FaceBook, and calls itself 
“a community for artists, thinkers, and do-ers.” Quarterlife is 
more of a soap narrative format, while the HoShows are close to a 
sitcom set up and punchline. And HoShows are mercifully shorter 
than, say, TV skit comedy such as SNL and MadTV which often 
seem strained at milking their premise because of their longer 
temporal development, restriction to a single set, and a pace that 
seems increasingly slow, boring, dated, and out of step in a 
textmessage era. f return to page 2I 

13. Amanda Klein, “Postmodern Marketing: Generation Y and the 
Multi-Platform Viewing experience of MTV’s The Hills,” and 
Elizabeith Affuso, “ ‘Don’t Just Watch It, Live It’: Technology, 
Corporate Partnerships and The Hills.” Papers presented at the 
Console-ing Passions Conference, Santa Barbara, April 2008. 

14. Of course, the ruling elite typically have this as a matter of 
course: the private boarding school for high school years, and if 
not that, the sophisticated summer camp or organized foreign 
tour, to socialize one at an early age into cosmopolitan experience. 
For the upper middle class residential college is the big step; for 
the middle class, public university. Lower middle class students 
are more likely to attend college while commuting from home. For 

















the working poor and working class, military service is often the 
first experience of living with strangers. 

15. “Frenemy Territory: The hills are alive with the sound of girl 
talk,” The New Yorker, April 21, 2008,136-37 

16. “Teaching on YouTube,” 

http://www.oculture.com/2008/04/ 

teaching on youtuhe.html 

17. The same actor (Tara DeSpain) reappears in Roommates as 
“Peyton Reeve,” also with an onsite fake bio: 
www.myspace.com/roommates and 
http://www.myspace.com/peytonreevek 
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1. President George W. Bush 
and former Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld: 
neoconservative ideologues in 
search of a mission 



2. The 9/11 attack: the 
foundational lie of the current 
epoch? 


Without restraint: 

9/11 videos and the 
pursuit of truth 

by Christopher Sharrett 

As the monstrous, unprovoked war by the U.S. on Iraq turns into an 
unmitigated disaster, the lies that caused the U.S. population 
initially to accept the invasion need revisiting. At this writing, only 
the most unthinking, gung-ho sectors of our population would 
swallow the Orwellian notion that “peace and democracy” have been 
the basic goals of an assault that has taken at least 600,000 Iraqi 
lives and over 4000 U.S. military personnel. The earlier lie that 
Saddam Hussein possessed weapons of mass destruction poised for 
use against the U.S. was transparent to anyone with a passing 
knowledge of Iraq’s service as a U.S. client state. With the 
devastating impact of the 1991 Gulf War (Fig. 1) and subsequent 
economic sanctions, Iraq was reduced to Third World status, its 
industrial infrastructure mostly gone, including weapons that Iraq 
used in the 1980s, with U.S. approval, to subdue Iran and internal 
resistance movements. The foundational lie underneath the Iraq 
war is, of course, the attacks of September 11, 2001, and Iraq’s 
hinted involvement therein. 

The assaults on New York and Washington of 2001 — represented 
by the apocalyptic numerals “9/11” — stay in the public 
consciousness in part due to their fusion (Fig. 2) to a steady stream 
of anxiety-producing, color-coded “terror alerts” that have 
succeeded in making the U.S. people let pass with little criticism a 
host of draconian laws challenging the Bill of Rights. This state of 
affairs is generally accepted by Democratic and Republican 
politicians with little or no fuss as the way we now live, even with an 
unremitting cascade of official lies discernable to anyone reasonably 
awake. The administration’s linking of 9/11 to Iraq is an 
unconscionable act, one exposed by everyone from administration 
insiders to members of the mainstream press (and, in fact, by Bush 
himself, who clumsily recanted the idea in a series of disingenuous 
remarks carried in third-page stories long forgotten), but to little 
productive effect. That is, except for a noticeable part of the U.S. 
population now coalescing into something called the 9/11 Truth 







3. David Ray Griffin: leading 
proponent of 9/11 
reinvestigation 



4. Steven Jones: retired 
physicist and leader of Scholars 
for 9/11 T ruth 



5. Having none of it: Noam 
Chomsky represents much of 
the left's dismissal of the Truth 
Movment. 


Movement, which Bush predictably denounced (from the podium of 
the U.N. no less), as he declared no quarter on “outrageous 
conspiracy theories” of 9/11. 

The Truth Movement already has its intellectual vanguard, 
including retired theology professor David Ray Griffin, author of the 
bestselling The New Pearl Harbor, (Fig. 3) Kevin Ryan, a chemist 
and former laboratory manager for the prestigious Underwriters 
Laboratories, and Steven Jones, a physics professor at Brigham 
Young University, whose peer-reviewed paper on the collapse of the 
World Trade Center caught the attention of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. Jones, founder of Scholars for 9/11 Truth, was placed on 
(Fig. 4) leave by BYU and then forced into early retirement, one of 
several academics penalized merely for addressing the event. Jones 
and Griffin seem to the Truth Movement what Vincent Salandria, 
Mark Lane, Harold Weisberg, Josiah Thompson, and Sylvia 
Meagher were to Kennedy assassination research in their ability to 
bring focus and intellectual rigor to public debate, although the 
political outlooks of Jones, Ryan, and Griffin seem more centrist 
than that earlier generation of researcher/activists. The Movement’s 
verdict on 9/11 is radical enough. As they argue, the conspiracy goes 
beyond the obvious point that U.S. authorities exploited the attacks 
to advance state interests (see Jeremy Earp’s film Hijacking 
Catastrophe ), or that the state apparatus was asleep at the switch. 
The Movement asserts that 9/11 was a state-sponsored operation. 

The official story of the destruction of the World Trade Center and 
the partial, quickly repaired damage to the Pentagon, recounted in 
the dissembling, heavily narrativized 9/11 Commission Report, 
remains largely unchallenged, including especially by high-profile 
sectors of the left. Noam Chomsky, who usefully contextualized 9/11 
within (Fig. 5) the history of U.S. imperialism, has nothing to say 
about the official history of the attacks, and only derision for its 
critics. Liberal-left publications such as The Nation and ZMagazine 
have not only avoided the issue of U.S. complicity in the 9/11 attacks 
but used their pages to blast proponents of “conspiracy theory” — 
on this point such outlets are in lockstep with dominant state 
attitudes. One recurring tactic is to accuse critics who denounce the 
official narrative of insanity, a traditional authoritarian maneuver: 
call people insane in order to dismiss the complaints and, 
ultimately, the complainers. Hysterical personal invective invariably 
takes the place of analysis. In a representative Sept. 25, 2006 
column in The Nation, Alexander Cockburn rages against 
conspiracy “nuts,” calling David Ray Griffin a “high priest” of this 










6. Precedent: early news 
account of Tonkin Gulf incident: 
"Three PT boats identified by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk in 
New York as North Vietnamese 
attacked a U.S. Navy destroyer 
off the coast of North Vietnam 
on Sunday." 


bonkers cabal. For Cockburn, the “nuts” have no knowledge of 
incompetence or corruption. He concludes (after some ruminations 
about anti-Semitism, the Bible, and his school days) with the 
accusation that the nuts have “combined to produce a ludicrous 
distraction” from the crimes of the Giuliani regime. 

Although conspiracy is a commonly-invoked juridical principle, 
dominant discourse prohibits its application to state-sponsored 
crimes, as author/radio commentator Ralph Schoenman remarks, 
outside of channels easily marked as the lunatic fringe. The liberal- 
left seems to have a particular aversion to conspiracy notions, 
despite the long record in very recent history of clandestine actions. 
Tonkin Gulf, Watergate, and the (Fig. 6) Iran-Contra affair provide 
demonstrable examples without my risking liberal ire by 
mentioning the Kennedy and King assassinations. Of course the 
state acknowledged these cases as non-governmental conspiracies, 
saying that plots to kill Kennedy and King were “highly probable.” 
The post-Vietnam/Watergate atmosphere of state relegitimation 
demanded the conclusions of the 1979 House Select Committee on 
Assassinations.[l] fopen notes in new window] 

Some of the left prefers long-distance psychoanalysis of the 
populace instead of close reading of evidence, arguing that 
conspiracy talk runs counter to a structural understanding of 
events, or that it siphons off energies that might be more 
productively used to transform society, one of Chomsky's recurring 
themes. The assumption here is that conspiracy researchers are 
monomaniacs with no real social concerns. Whenever the topic of 
political conspiracy comes up, the mainstream left hurriedly invokes 
Richard Hofstadter’s tired “paranoid style in American politics” and 
the rantings of McCarthy. Hofstadter’s important work is wrenched 
from historical context without heed to the events of the last forty 
years. Condemning broad, obvious structural economic problems is 
permissible, but getting too close to certain government operations 
seems to make the liberal-left unusually nervous, as if some 
balloons must not be burst. If this is indeed the case, one can 
perhaps glimpse liberalism’s need to retain some faith in the 
standing political-economic order for all its woes, refusing to believe 
that the capitalist state would go that far in pursuing its ends. To be 
sure, there are those in the left who want no part of the dominant 
opinion-making liberal magazines — surprisingly, Howard Zinn 
gave a positive blurb to David Griffin’s book The New Pearl Harbor. 

Another complaint aimed at 9/11 research and previous 
investigations into governmental conspiracy is that plots are “too 
complicated,” or that “leaks” or “death-bed confessions” and such 

















7. David Brinkley dutifully 
transmits Tonkin Gulf story on 
NBC. 



8. The USS Maddox: the key to 
Tonkin Gulf 


would surely occur. It doesn’t seem to matter that Tonkin Gulf has 
long since been exposed as government fabrication, even by very 
(Fig. 7) mainstream sources (see for example Jeremy Isaac’s and 
Taylor Downing’s 1993 book Cold War: An Illustrated History — 
1945-1991). In terms of earlier history, U.S. foreknowledge of the 
attack on (Fig. 8) Pearl Harbor has been the subject of well-argued 
accounts by some important historians, including Charles Beard 
and John Toland. Gore Vidal brings up the topic in his “American 
Chronicles” novel The Golden Age — although the material on Pearl 
Harbor earned him a snide New York Times review, to which Vidal 
responded with his formidable erudition. Robert Stinnett’s recent 
Day of Deceit: the Truth about FDR and Pearl Harbor, traduced by 
some reviewers, is only the most recent contribution to our 
knowledge of the Pearl Harbor attack. From another era, Watergate 
provides another instructive example, especially in the little 
attention paid by the media to the role of FBI bigwig Mark Felt, 
recently revealed to be Deep Throat (not a surprise to conspiracy 
nuts out there), in shaping the public view of the Nixon crimes, 
simultaneously protecting the executive police agencies. 

Of course, the response of the liberal-left is that Watergate and 
Vietnam happened. Official crimes are accepted as such once the 
government and the media acknowledges them. Crimes such as 
thei973 CIA-sponsored coup in Chile are seen as plausible simply 
because the arrogance of power admits to them, with the state 
almost brandishing its prowess in the press. Crimes are acceptable 
for public discourse, with or without the conspiracy tag, when they 
do little to disturb complacency, especially when their consequences 
affect foreign nations or the internal racial Other. 


State power is by no means an omniscient, all-powerful Ming the 
Merciless force. Its main and always-dependable ally is public 
acquiescence. “Leaks” indeed occur, sometimes in torrents, but they 
need (a) an interested, adversarial press, a rare animal these days, 
and (b) a truly concerned citizenry. Chomsky recently remarked in 
an interview carried on YouTube that “Bush would probably be put 
in front of a firing squad” if he and his underlings were found to be 
part of a crime as serious as collusion in 9/11. But who would 
arrange the punishment? The Democrats, now in charge of the 
House, have no interest even in Articles of Impeachment, although 
the case for such is manifestly more impressive than during the 
Watergate crimes. Two stolen Presidential elections, events that 
would provoke chaos in healthy democracies, caused small and very 
fleeting ripples within the press and public. State or private power 






can easily pull off atrocious crimes as long as the population is 
anesthetized, alienated, and represented by lapdog political parties. 

Of course, many conspiracy notions, such as the control of the world 
by the Freemasons or the Elders of Zion, are ridiculous and often 
repugnant — and some of this bilge indeed appears in the 9/11 
Movement. Also, “conspiracy,” like “scandal,” can connote an 
arcane aberration within an otherwise healthy political-economic 
system — just catch the bad guys and things are okay. But 
manifestly state power has come increasingly to rely on clandestine 
acts in order to preserve its democratic facade while advancing 
horrendously reactionary interests as imperialism feels cornered. 
The 9/11 Truth Movement stays unimpressed and undeterred by 
intellectual intimidation that insists on pounding away at the 
speciousness of conspiratorial ideas. Its members represent a range 
of (sometimes off-putting) ideologies, making use of the 
democratizing possibilities of media. 

The most visible emblems of the movement’s activities are its 
numerous websites, and most especially its plentiful DVDs. Like 
Robert Greenwald’s Uncovered series, the 9/11 documentaries fully 
exploit the potentials of cyberspace and home video. They are 
cheaply produced and widely distributed through the Internet, 
enjoying public screenings simultaneous with retail sale. Many of 
these videos have fun with copyright law and intellectual property, 
encouraging viewers to bootleg freely in the interest of getting the 
word out. They have little hesitation in making use of each other’s 
ideas — with or without the usual permissions — to a point that the 
works often seem repetitious. As cinema, the 9/11 videos are for the 
most part fairly negligible (with notable exceptions — Improbable 
Collapse has some dramatic force via editing, scoring, and 
narration), composed mostly of newsclips, footage of the World 
Trade Center under attack, computer graphics, and occasional 
talking heads, usually driven by voiceover narrations that range 
from dramatic to lackluster. Even at their most technically limited, 
the 9/11 research videos are infinitely more watchable than 
Hollywood’s recent offerings on the subject, such as the neo-disaster 
film United 93, and Oliver Stone’s mawkish, execrable World Trade 
Center. The best 9/11 videos make dramatic use of editing, split¬ 
screen images and other visual gymnastics, but their power rests in 
the information offered. 

The most popular, high-profile of the 9/11 videos is Dylan Avery’s 
Loose Change, a streetwise deconstructive work, beginning with its 
making sport of the archetypal “Warning” basic to home video, here 
an invitation to copy until your heart’s content. Made on a tiny 
budget taken from Avery’s intermittent service sector jobs, driven 
by an original ambient/techno/rap score and very competent 
computer graphics, Avery outlines the issues basic to most of the 
9/11 documentaries. 



m 



9. The official narrative has yet 
to offer a plausible account of 
the WTC collapse. 


Avery argues that the twin towers of the World Trade Center (WTC) 
weren’t brought down by the assaults of the hijacked airliners alone 
but were destroyed by controlled demolition charges placed within 
the buildings sometime before the event. (Fig. 9) (Exactly when is 
unclear, although several 9/11 videos note that the buildings were 
easily accessed, undergoing extensive maintenance, and had power 
“downs” — making the twin towers unusable for stretches of time 
during the weeks before the attacks.) This idea has been met with 
usual knee-jerk reactions, including by me. I reconsidered the 
collapse of the towers after looking at this and other videos, and 
recalling my own impression of the events of 9/11. As I watched the 
WTC collapse within two hours of the attacks, it struck me that the 
fall of both towers seemed odd, occurring very quickly for 
mammoth skyscrapers, and in the manner of demolitions of 
obsolete buildings. Loose Change helps focus one’s questions. 
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10. From Painful Deceptions: 
the unusual configurations of 
WTC explosions 



11. The strangest anomaly: the 
collapse of Building 7 



Avery points out that the two towers collapsed straight down in 
freefall, within a matter of seconds, landing in their “footprints” 
(foundations), a physically impossible act barring the intervention of 
explosive charges, according to physicist Steven Jones and a slowly 
emerging group of scientists interested in this case. Avery highlights in 
newsclips a number of explosions in the form of jets of debris (said by 
Movement opponents to be merely the result of air pressure) 
emanating from lower floors of the towers as the buildings start to 
come down, creating huge clouds of dust much larger than the (Fig. 
to) circumference of each tower, as pieces of steel beams are thrown 
upward and outward at great velocity. The video includes comments 
from on-scene witnesses, firefighters, and local and national 
newspersons, who mention secondary explosions in the towers after 
the airplanes crash, and the resemblance of the collapse of both towers 
to controlled demolition, an idea that was set aside in later news 
commentary. In one segment taken from a documentary by the 
Naudet brothers, French filmmakers chronicling the New York Fire 
Department, we see a group of firemen just returned from the site, 
discussing in some detail the demolition-like features of the collapse. 
One firefighter chops at the air with his hand to simulate the staggered 
nature of the collapse as each floor of one tower came down on 
another in a manner reminiscent of demolition. 

Both Avery and Eric Hufschmid (Hufschmid’s video is Painful 
Deceptions: an Analysis of the September lith Attack) cite a PBS 
documentary entitled America Rebuilds, featuring a brief interview 
with Larry Silverstein, billionaire leaseholder on the WTC complex 
(although built with public revenue, it became private property). 
Incredibly, Silverstein remarks that he ordered Building 7 of the 
complex “pulled.” The (Fig. 11) building collapsed late in the day 
although it was not hit by an airplane. Silverstein says he ordered 
Building 7 “pulled” since he feared further loss of life (one can only 
speculate on his reasoning — the area had been cleared of employees 
and onlookers). “Pull” is industry shorthand for controlled demolition. 
The collapse of Building 7 some distance from the twin towers is one of 
the most vexing issues of that day. The Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) could come to no conclusion as to its 
collapse, its lackadaisical verdict a shameful insult to taxpayers, and 
far more importantly 9/11 victims. Like the twin towers, Building 7 
collapsed in freefall, creating an enormous dust storm caused by 
concrete, furniture, carpets, and office equipment pulverized into (Fig. 
12) micron-sized powder, forming an environmental nightmare that 
wrecked the health of rescue workers. For Avery and Hufschmid 








12. Like a sci-fi monster 
pursuing a crowd: the dust 
storm said to be unique to 
demolition 


(supported by the science of Steven Jones), the transformation of all 
the WTC concrete into fine dust is an indicator of demolition. The 
huge pyroclastic cloud, seen in any number of photos of the WTC 
collapse, is exclusive to natural phenomena such as volcano eruptions, 
or to demolitions in which powerful charges create sudden, rapidly- 
propelled storms of fine dust. 

The Building 7 skyscraper was damaged on one part of its fagade and 
had only a few small, widely spaced fires. It seemed not to threaten its 
surroundings. Avery states that Building 7 headquartered several U.S. 
intelligence agencies, and was a command center for New York Mayor 
Rudolph Guiliani. Loose Change speculates that Building 7 may have 
played a role in routing the hijacked planes to their destinations. Avery 
notes that Silverstein took out a billion-dollar insurance policy on the 
complex that specifically covered terrorism. (In a recent press release, 
Silverstein states that he used the term “pull” to refer to evacuation of 
rescue teams, an unlikely usage in context.) Quick financial gain by a 
number of people may have been the proximate reason for 9/11, 
countering arguments that the attacks were extremely costly to finance 
capital and large sectors of the U.S. economy. Certainly the ensuing 
wars on Iraq and Afghanistan were the larger payoff to state and 
private power. The ultimate function of the attacks is best summarized 
in the title of James Bamford’s book, A Pretext for War. 



13. Not made of cardboard: the 
WTC under construction in 1969 


Avery and author David Griffin have been countered by various 
proponents of the official narrative, ranging from Popular Mechanics 
to a Nova documentary. The debunkers argue that the buildings’ floors 
buckled and melted under the extreme heat caused by the jet fuel of 
the crashed planes, the towers then “pancaking,” meaning that one 
floor would simply collapse upon another, creating a chain reaction 
until all floors ended up at the foundation like a stack of pancakes or 
phonograph records. Backpedaling on this theme, more recent 
defenders of the official narrative hold that joints of the building 
snapped — in unison it seems — under the weight of the airplane 
fragments. The Nova film and a similar History Channel documentary 
also note that the towers were improperly built, with insufficient 
vertical support to each floor. Kickbacks, construction shortcuts, and 
corruption need to be considered, but the idea that the WTC towers 
were made virtually of tissue paper seems a strained defense. Loose 
Change and Painful Deceptions argue, with the help of compelling 
period footage of the WTC construction, that both towers had massive 
vertical steel cores making them engineering marvels, (Fig. 13) 
designed to withstand major hurricanes — and airplane crashes. After 
all, the WTC was built in close proximity to three major airports. To 
rebut the claim that the steel joints of the buildings simply melted, 
Avery and Hufshmid note that the kerosene-based jet fuel of the two 
hijacked planes mostly burned off at the time of impact, and it never 
burned hot enough (blast furnace temperature would be required) or 
nearly long enough to melt steel. They further argue, again with 
documentary footage and examination of the historical record, that no 
steel-frame skyscraper has ever collapsed from fire, even buildings 




14. Molten metal pouring from 
the WTC? From 9/11 Mysteries 



15. Destruction to the Pentagon 



16. Evidence of an airliner 
crash? 


totally (Fig. 14) consumed in flames for several days. They observe that 
satellite imaging detected molten metal in the WTC foundations long 
after the attacks, even after rainstorms and firefighters pouring water 
on the debris. This highly unusual liquid steel could be the result of 
super-hot explosive charges whose heat had nowhere to go. 

One difficulty with the documentarians’ view of the WTC destruction 
as controlled demolition is their failure to offer a thesis as to why this 
particular form of terror would be undertaken. One can see how the 
total collapse of the buildings created an alarming “shock and awe” 
spectacle, but couldn’t the planners simply load the jets with high 
explosives that would accomplish the same effect? Sorting through 
each and every aspect of the mechanics of the attacks may be fruitless; 
that such an event could be accomplished as an act of state terror is 
plain enough with the discovery of the Operation Northwoods 
documents, about which more below. And it would seem reasonable at 
this stage to place the burden of proof on state authority in any case. 

Avery and Hufschmid also discuss the assault of Flight 77 on the 
Pentagon. Both documentarians note that the hole in one side of the 
building (a side that was under renovations, largely empty, and far 
away from the offices of Pentagon officials like Donald Rumsfeld) was 
far too small to represent the impact of a Boeing 767 jetliner. (Fig. 15) 
More important, the plane, if it did strike the building, seems to have 
vaporized entirely, leaving no fuselage, engines, seats, or luggage. 

Some miscellaneous small debris was found far outside the building. 
The notion that the heat of the explosion consumed the plane entirely 
has no historical precedent, and in this context seems especially 
risible. 

In news footage included in Loose Change and Painful Deceptions, we 
can see the interior floors of the Pentagon that directly abut the crash 
site; furniture, books, and paper products sit totally unscathed by what 
could only have been a raging inferno. There are no skid marks on the 
large lawn outside the building, although Flight 77 is said to have (Fig. 
16) traveled virtually at ground level in its attack on the building, a 
nearly impossible feat, according to Avery. The plane descended 
suddenly from a high altitude, circled the Pentagon, and crossed a 
freeway system without striking vehicles or knocking over a webwork 
of lampposts. The plane was supposedly piloted by Hani Hanjour, who 
showed little or no flying ability at the U.S. flight schools where he put 
in appearances. Although some witnesses to the Pentagon crash said 
they saw a jet airliner, others reported a much smaller plane — Avery 
and Hufschmid argue that it was a military drone aircraft. In one of his 
famous offhand remarks following the attacks, Donald Rumsfeld uses 
the word missile in relation to the Pentagon attack. 

(Fig. 17) (Fig. 18) Although the Pentagon has a complex missile 
defense system, it, like so much else, seems to have gone on vacation 
on 9/11. This is likewise true of video surveillance footage. Only one of 







17. Inside Pentagon crash site: 
an inferno raged here? 



18. Investigation in the CGI 
ages: flightpath of Flight 77 in 
Painful Deceptions 



19. Some exterior Pentagon 
images may indeed point to 
airliner crash. 


the Pentagon’s video cameras seems to have worked that day — five 
frames of the explosion taken by this camera were released for 
publication. All other cameras, including those at nearby hotels and 
gas stations, had nothing to offer. In order to quell conspiracy 
mongering, in the spring of 2006 the Pentagon released a few more 
frames from the aforementioned single camera, showing what is 
supposed to be the crash of Flight 77. A silver-white object can be seen 
coming in from the right side of the frame, but the footage itself is too 
indistinct to permit identification of the craft, at least to my eyes. This 
footage seems to have drawn little or no interest, disappearing from 
the network news and daily press after a day. In his Sept. 25 Nation 
article, Alexander Cockburn says that his brother Andrew has seen 
photos “taken within thirty minutes of impact, clearly showing the 
outline of an entire plane.” (We may need to set Cockburn aside for a 
bit, since he is emerging as a professional curmudgeon — see his 
recent diatribes against climate change arguments in recent [no 
surprise] issues of The Nation .) There are indeed some photographs of 
the Pentagon’s damaged fagade taken within moments of the crash. A 
few are so smoke-filled that the damage outline is indistinct, but (Fig. 
19) ongoing research, including interviews with numerous witnesses, 
tends to support the idea that the building was most likely hit by a 
jetliner. Researcher Jim Hoffman has published extensive work on the 
Pentagon crash on his online site. Using engineering skills, Hoffman 
argues that the notion of a missile assault to the Pentagon is 
poppycock, that there is in fact evidence of crash debris in the 
building, but that the radical arc and rapid descent of Flight 77 
suggests either a tremendously skilled pilot or a plane commanded by 
remote control. Still, one wonders why so few images of the actual 
assault are available considering the number of cameras at or near the 
building. 

The work of Hoffman and others with scientific credentials is crucial, 
as more DVDs flood the market and set the terms of argument. As one 
listens to Avery’s assured, know-it-all youthful enthusiasm, his 
presentation, for all its multimedia acumen, raises as many questions 
as it answers. Most of the facts and figures he cites seem incontestable, 
but some areas are very much open to interpretation. And viewers may 
ask if he and others in the Truth Movement know whereof they speak 
as they get into chemistry and physics. With their freewheeling 
populist attitude toward disseminating knowledge in the age of new 
copyright roadblocks, some 9/11 videographers commit the student 
error of merely repeating (plagiarizing?) uncritically what others have 
already said. 


(Fig. 20) The video 9/11: In Plane Site (could there be a more awful 
title?) emphasizes a detail of the WTC attacks. Assembled by Dave von 
Kleist, the host of something called The Power Hour, the video notes a 
flash that appears in front of the noses of both of the planes that hit 








20. Dave von Kleist hosting In 
Plane Site : the bank of monitors 
adds a touch of authenticity. 



21. von Kleist as pedagogue: 
"pods" under plane? 
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22. Barrie Zwicker's "news 
special": a satiric jab at the 
media 


the twin towers. Seated in a control room in front of monitors, the 
sweater-clad, slightly smarmy von Kleist, a kind of Mr. Rogers of the 
Movement, asks the viewer’s forbearance as he scrutinizes details of 
the hijacked airliners. According to von Kleist, the flashes are 
inconsistent with reflections or static electricity. Von Kleist also says 
that a long bulbous object appears on the underbellies of the planes 
that hit the (Fig. 21) north and south towers, and that the plane that 
hit the south tower is very dark, resembling neither an American 
Airlines nor a United Airlines jet. Witnesses cited in the video remark 
that the plane that hit the south tower appeared to have no windows. 
Von Kleist argues that these planes, like the one that hit the Pentagon, 
were military drone (or “robot”) aircraft. Military experts responding 
to the notion that the hijacked airliners were drones state that it would 
be unnecessary for the planes to have visible nodules to permit their 
control by remote computer. Jim Hoffman and other researchers have 
taken von Kleist to task for the non-science he uses to make his points. 
Hoffman’s research persuasively demonstrates that the “pods” von 
Kleist sees are merely protrusions of the craft’s undercarriage. Worse, 
the images in In Plane Site are so grainy and indistinct, it would be 
irresponsible even to venture a guess as to what they represent. Von 
Kleist’s use of a few witnesses who claim to have seen a black, 
windowless plane strike the WTC seems equally specious. Wouldn't 
the plotters take the time to make the aircraft at least look like a 
commercial airliner rather than make their plans so screamingly 
obvious? 

(Fig. 22) The dynamics of the actual attacks are only one point of 
interest in the 9/11 videos. Barrie Zwicker’s The Great Conspiracy: 

The 9/11 News Special You Never Saw, is burdened by an annoying 
news magazine format that is mostly parodical, with Zwicker seated at 
a long desk with a monitor at his right elbow. Zwicker, a progressive 
who writes for the Ontario-based magazine Global Outlook, is an 
articulate analyst of the event's political and historical context, as well 
as some of the phenomena that led up to and followed the attacks. In 
contrast to the breathless, wide-eyed, or studiously serious delivery of 
some of the researcher/ documentarians, Zwicker is sober and mature, 
with a small touch of sarcasm. One of his crucial concerns is the cover- 
up by the 9/11 Commission, whose very creation Bush opposed until 
his adamancy became too telling — he in fact opposed any inquiry into 
9/11. The Commission wasn’t instituted until over a year and a half 
after the event, and then with Henry Kissinger (the tale suffers in the 
telling) as its director. Kissinger promptly stepped down after public 
uproar. Zwicker remarks that the two subsequent co-chairs of the 
Commission, former New Jersey Republican Governor Thomas Kean, 
and former congressman Lee Hamilton, had numerous conflicts of 
interests. Hamilton, a Democrat (the bi-partisan nature of the 
Commission was meant to ensure its independence, the familiar song 
of so-called blue-ribbon panels) is famous for his inability to assign 
blame in any investigation in which he held a key role, including the 
October Surprise and Iran-Contra inquiries. 




23. Condeleeza Rice and Philip 
Zelikow 



24. Top FBI officials prevented 
full probe of the hijackers. 


Minneapolis FBI agents investigating terror suspect Zacanas 
Moussaoui last August were severely hampered bv officials 
at FBI headquarters, who resisted seeking search warrants 
and admonished agents for seeking help from the CIA. 
according to a letter from the general counsel for the FBI’s 
Minneapolis field office 

Coleen Rowley also wrote in a letter Tuesday to FBI 
Director Robert S Mueller III that esidence gathered in the 
Moussaoui case, combined with a July 10 FBI warning that 
al Qaeda operatives might be taking flight training in Arizona 
should have piompted stronger suspicion at FBI 
headquarters that a terror attack was planned, according to 


25. Fragment of FBI agent 
Coleen Rowley's angry 


(Fig. 23) The Commission’s staff director, Zwicker notes, was Philip 
Zelikow, a rightist ideologue associated with the notorious 
neoconservative think tank, the Project for The New American 
Century. Zelikow also served on the Bush-Cheney transition team. 
Zwicker is so right to smirk at the notion of this commission’s 
independence, particularly when Bush and Cheney appeared before it 
on the stipulation that they do so together, with no record of their 
testimony, guaranteeing its relegation to the dustbin of history. (Note: 
in their recent insider memoir of the investigation, Without Precedent, 
Kean and Hamilton are so much on the inside they let little get 
outside, including what Bush and Cheney had to say.) 

Zwicker is incensed at the Commission’s assertions that the U.S. had 
no foreknowledge of 9/11, and his newsmagazine guests cite accounts 
that authorities not only had foreknowledge, but hindered efforts to 
stop the attacks. On June 3, 2002, Time published a famous (now 
largely forgotten) memo from former FBI officer Coleen Rowley, (Fig. 
24) expressing anger over her superior’s deliberate thwarting of the 
investigation of Zacarias Moussaoui, the so-called “twentieth hijacker” 
(Moussaoui, a manifestly incompetent man, was convicted in 2006 
and sentenced to life in prison). The urgency and rage of Rowley’s 
language are deleted from the 9/11 Commission Report. Zwicker 
warns that certain official outrage might be a diversion, making us 
fixate on individuals who maybe scapegoats in the 9/11 plots. 

(Fig. 25) The Great Conspiracy also lambasts the 9/11 Commission by 
taking up the failure of the North American Aerospace Defense 
Command (NORAD) to intercept the hijacked planes. Contrary to the 
Commission’s assertion that government suffered a “failure of 
imagination” and that NORAD was designed only for Cold War 
purposes (meaning, it seems, that taxpayers have been flushing 
billions down the toilet since the collapse of the Soviet state), Zwicker 
and numerous 9/11 videos note that the Air Force routinely intercepts 
off-course airliners, 67 times in the year prior to 9/11 alone. Zwicker 
plays a famous ho-hum conversation between an FAA controller and 
the agency’s command center. Personnel seem drastically low on blood 
glucose, expressing near-total indifference as to whether or not jets 
should be scrambled as the 9/11 crisis unfolded. One can never 
underestimate incompetence, but, as Zwicker and David Griffin note, 
this particular pandemic incompetence seems to have been unique to 

9/11. 

Zwicker is very acute in his analysis of the Bush non-response to the 
attacks, preferring to stick with his photo-op at a Florida schoolhouse. 
Bush and colleagues (Fig. 26) seemed remarkably unconcerned about 
the events in New York. One would think that the Presidential security 










complaint: "Minneapolis FBI 
agents investigating suspect 
Zacarias Moussaoui last August 
were severely hampered by 
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resisted seeking search 
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agents for seeking help from the 
CIA, according to a letter from 
the general counsel for the FBI's 
Minneapolis field office. 



26. George W. Bush and Chief 
of Staff Andrew Card at Florida 
grammer school on 9/11: an 
emblematic moment 



27. James Bamford, author of 
Body of Secrets 


forces had to assume they might themselves have been targeted by the 
terrorists, yet Bush saw no reason to excuse himself from the 
schoolchildren and tend to more pressing matters. Michael Moore’s 
use of this sequence is one of the most shocking and dramatic 
moments of Fahrenheit 9/11. U.S. foreknowledge of the 9/11 attacks is 
a huge substratum of research represented in Zwicker and the best of 
the 9/11 videos, especially the paper-trail-oriented Everybody’s Gotta 
Learn Sometime. Topic areas range from Condoleeza Rice’s obvious 
dissembling about “no one being able to imagine” the use of jetliners 
as weapons of mass destruction (although the Pentagon conducted 
defense drills precisely on this danger), to Project Able Danger, a 
Defense Intelligence Agency operation monitoring — and apparently 
protecting — al Qaeda members in the U.S., including so-called 
ringleader Mohamed Atta. 

Zwicker is especially concerned with the topic of historical context, an 
interest he shares with Michael Ruppert’s video The Truth and Lies of 
9/11, and Ralph Schoenman’s The Underlying Politics 0/9/11, as well 
as Richard Sanders’s 9/11 and Historical War Pretext Incidents — the 
latter two taped lectures were recorded at the May, 2004 International 
Inquiry into 9/11 in Toronto. Zwicker remarks that if 9/11 wasn’t a 
staged event designed to raise war fever, it is an exception to the rule. 
Zwicker, Ruppert, Schoenman, and Sanders examine, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, the way the U.S. government has used contrived, 
provocative incidents since the Nueces Strip affair that gave the U.S. 
pretext for the Mexican War. Historical precedents such as the sinking 
of the battleship Maine as a pretext for the Spanish-American War, 
U.S. foreknowledge of the Pearl Harbor attack, and the fabricated 
Tonkin Gulf episode are all relevant “false flag” operations (crimes 
planned by one nation but blamed on other nations or groups) that 
Zwicker and the more historically focused 9/11 researchers discuss. 

(Fig. 27) Among the more chilling pieces of information that came into 
the public domain as the Truth Movement was conceived is Operation 
Northwoods, a 1962 Pentagon project seems the model of current false 
flag operations — it is discussed in Zwicker and numerous 9/11 (Fig. 
28) DVDs. Revealed by former ABC producer James Bamford in his 
book Body of Secrets: Inside the Ultrasecret National Security 
Agency, the post-Missile-Crisis Northwoods plan, approved and put at 
the ready by the entire Joint Chiefs of Staff but nixed by (Fig. 29) (Fig. 
30) Defense Secretary Robert McNamara and President Kennedy, 
called for the hijacking and destruction of commercial airliners (in fact 
making use of substitute aircraft whose (Fig. 31) (Fig. 32) passengers 
would be intelligence functionaries), the random killing of U.S. 
citizens, and the blowing up of John Glenn’s NASA rocket, all to be 
ascribed to Castro’s Cuba with the intention of raising public furor and 
justifying a second attempt to invade Cuba—in fact, the the 
declassified Northwoods documents cite the usefulness of the sinking 
of the Maine to state interests. 
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28. First page of 1962 
Operation Northwoods 
documents: the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Memorandum to Secretary 
of Defense with "description of 
pretexts which would provide 
justification for US military 
intervention in Cuba" 



29. Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and architect of the 
Northwoods Project 
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30. "Codename Operation 
Northwoods: called for various 
false flag actions, including 
simulated or real state sponsored 
terrorism on U.S. and Cuban soil.” 
Model for the current age? 



31. John F. Kennedy: his 
assassination is still a keysone 
for study of state crisis. 


32. Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara: with Kennedy he 
stopped Operation Northwoods 
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33. Michael Ruppert: his 
compelling study of the age of 
"peak oil" has a conservative 
strain. 


Operation Northwoods, to the 9/11 Movement, doesn’t provide a 
precedent for official turn-of-the-head approval. But it stands as key 
evidence of how the state apparatus can conceive of a murderous 
operation stopped at the last minute only by the pragmatic common 
sense of top rulers, an element perhaps missing from the months 
leading to 9/11. Indeed, for those who think that a 9/11 conspiracy is 
too arcane and baroque, the Northwoods documents are instructive, 
including complex plans for the use of substitute aircraft, substitute 
passengers, and James Bond-ish cover stories. These documents are 
like cold water in the face of conspiracy debunkers who argue that 
such plots are beyond the thinking powers of state authority. That 
Operation Northwoods was stopped is something of a miracle; it 
was “leaked” almost a half-century later by a diligent researcher 
whose work received almost no attention from the mass media. 
Zwicker remarks that if 9/11 wasn’t a planned, provocative incident 
used to instigate war, it was an exception to the rule. 



34. Zwicker interviews Ruppert 
in The Great Conspiracy. 
investigation as media 
phenomenon. 


Michael Ruppert’s The Truth and Lies 0/9/11 goes into NORAD 
non-action, ignoring entirely arguments about the WTC attack as 
controlled demolition. Ruppert’s (Fig. 33) video is a recording of his 
2002 lecture at Portland State University, with a few rather random 
observations by Peter Dale Scott (who edited an edition of the 
Pentagon Papers) (Fig. 34) interspersed. Since it is a taped lecture, 
Ruppert’s is among the most static of the 9/11 films, his 
presentation lacking the fire of Schoenman’s Underlying Politics of 
9/11. Ruppert, a former LAPD cop, follows the lead of Michael 
Moore’s Fahrenheit 9/11 by emphasizing the relationship of the 
Bush family to the House of Saud and the Bin Laden family, among 
the least controversial of all 9/11 assertions. Shown flipping 
transparencies of documents on an overhead projector while 
warning he will “rock your socks,” Ruppert seems overly impressed 
with his own style, causing one to pause a bit in evaluating him. For 
the most part his assertions are only moderately contentious; more 
controversy may come from his neo-Malthusian worldview and 
conservative survivalist politics. Ruppert argues that U.S. rulers 
realize we have reached “peak oil,” causing them to extend panicked 
authority over fossil fuel resources. (Fig. 34) The age of oil is 
winding down, but this reductive view ignores the oil industry's 
whatever-the-market-will-bear price-gouging and its capping wells 
to drive up anxiety and prices. Like most of the 9/11 researchers, 
Ruppert ignores some basic dynamics of capitalism. (Fig. 35), (Fig. 
36) (Ruppert’s favorite target is actually Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Carter’s national security advisor, whose book The Grand 
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"the process of revolutionary change 
is likely to be n long one" 


36. A phrase from PNAC that 
is... 



"absent some catastrophic 
and catalyzing event" 


37. ...a call to arms for the Truth 
Movement 


Chessboard expresses concern over the world slipping from U.S. 
hegemony), but one could look to the Truman era (or Eisenhower, 
or Kennedy, or Johnson, or Nixon...) It is useful to note the plans of 
the Project for The New American Century for ruminations over the 
terrible threats posed to U.S. authority. (Fig. 37), (Fig. 38) The 
PNAC remarks there's a need for a “catalyzing and catastrophic 
event...like a new Pearl Harbor,” and so provides a portentous 
ideological statement insistently cited by the Movement. Setting 
catastrophe in motion may indeed be a way by which authorities 
foment (Fig. 39) inter-imperial rivalry, but that idea is familiar to 
anyone with a knowledge of U.S. expansionist ambitions since at 
least the early twentieth century. 

The fuzzy-minded or flatly absurd politics of some of the 9/11 
researchers present real challenges in Alex Jones’s 9/11: The Road 
to Tyranny. Jones, a popular Austin radio (Fig. 40) host with a 
twangy, rapid-fire, dripping-with-sarcasm delivery, is by far the 
most entertaining of the 9/11 documentarians if one can get past his 
rightist libertarianism, a daunting task. Jones is an on-camera, in- 
your-face presence, conducting man-on-the-street interviews with 
much more media savvy and personal charisma than his younger, 
less than debonair 9/11 researcher-colleagues. He may also be the 
poster boy for leftist cautions about conspiratorial thinking. 
Although Jones has a contempt for the Bush regime and shares with 
other 9/11 critics the view that the attacks constituted a staged 
incident, he sees the event as but one episode in the construction of 
the New World Order, a phrase used repeatedly by George Bush I at 
the height of post-Cold War triumphalism that well serves Jones’s 
anti-left views. 

Jones’s thinking isn’t too far from Gary Allen’s infamous John Birch 
tract None Dare Call it Conspiracy, where banking interests share 
common cause with socialists in creating a master plan to enslave 
humanity. Jones is outspoken on a number of important human 
rights issues, but his real enemy is Big Government’s attack on 
Christian Civilization, and its seemingly ultimate project of forging a 
One World dystopia of drug-addled automatons. Jones’s enemies 
list is substantial, ranging from the real plotters behind the 
Oklahoma City bombing (about which he offers some interesting 
material culled from local media) to implanted microchips to the 
health-endangering sweetener Aspartame. Each one of Jones’s 
topics is worthy of close analysis, but each gets lost in his blizzard of 
tabloid-show images and yahoo tirade. 






38. Bush and Wolfowitz: the 
ideology of the Bush regime is 
informed by PNAC. 



39. The relation beween the 
Bush family and the House of 
Saud is the least contentious 
although largely forgotten point 
of 9/11 research. 



40. Alex Jones: conservative 


But it would be a mistake to dismiss Jones and his large audience as 
people who, in Chomsky’s words, are concerned with everything 
except what’s important, representing not just the limits but the 
tomfoolery of conspiratorial thinking. Jones’s work is often 
confused and confusing — in this he may well represent the U.S. 
mind in the early twenty-first century. Although his anxieties are 
free-floating and grounded in little economic analysis, they are 
nevertheless authentic enough, speaking to a political and economic 
disempowerment that has made the population vulnerable to all 
sorts of ahistorical analysis. Whether Jones merely partakes of this 
problem or capitalizes on it is less relevant than our need to build 
political coalitions that include this understandably angry audience. 

Alex Jones' questionable political analysis points to an old problem 
of conspiracy research already affecting the 9/11 Truth Movement. 
Like the assassination research movement of the last century, 9/11 
Truth is splitting into not-so-cordial factions. The process may 
either help clear the air or damage the cause. Eric Hufschmid, 
whose Painful Deceptions is one of the foundational videos of the 
Movement, has a noxious website wherein he questions the 
Holocaust, refers to the general population as “sheeple” (dumb 
beasts being helped along by enlightened people like him), and the 
slave trade as a means by which African nations freed themselves of 
their “retards and idiots.” As researchers overturn or seriously 
challenge assertions about missiles hitting the Pentagon and black, 
pod-bearing airplanes striking the WTC, concern grows about the 
Movement being discredited by irresponsible claims or amoral 
political worldviews. (Fig. 41) The only radical analysis thus far of 
9/11 as government operation is Ralph Schoenman’s The 
Underlying Politics of 9/11. Schoenman, host of the syndicated 
radio show Taking Aim, was secretary to Bertrand Russell in the 
1960s, and executive director of the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation. His fifty-year radical activism has included service on 
the Russell-sponsored tribunal on war crimes in Southeast 
Asia,study of the JFK, RFK, and King assassinations, and advocacy 
of prisoners’ rights. His articulate, stem-winding style is refreshing 
in the context of the amateur narrations and weak political focus of 
many of the 9/11 videos. Schoenman suggests we shouldn't 
“reinvent the wheel” when approaching 9/11. It is, to his thinking, 
not a strange bolt from the blue but business as usual for the U.S. 
ruling class as it pursues its aims. 

So what of Osama bin Laden and A 1 Qaeda? In general, the 9/11 
videos argue that (Fig. 42) bin Laden is the archetypal bogeyman 
used with regularity to focus hatred on the Middle East and elevate 
public fear. Most videos note that no real evidence was adduced 
proving bin Laden actually perpetrated the crimes — his earliest 
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41. Ralph Schoenman: his is 
thus far the only radical analysis 
of 9/11. 



42. Osama bin Laden: 
constructed boogeyman, 
intelligence asset, religious 
fanatic, billionaire. His role has 
not been carefully studied by 
the Truth Movedment. 


cable on the subject professed innocence. The 9/11 Commission 
concluded that tracing the funding of the attacks was impossible 
and probably unimportant (!). Since the Bush government refused 
from the outset to view 9/11 as a criminal act, preferring warfare 
against states rather than analysis of the relevant data followed by 
prosecution, it may be decades before we get a clear picture of A 1 
Qaeda's role. But this area isn’t neglected by the 9/11 videos. 

Many of the videos note anomalies regarding the nineteen 
purported hijackers. The international media, including BBC online, 
reported at least several of the men, including (Fig. 43) accused 
ringleader Mohamed Atta, alive and well in various parts of the 
Middle East following 9/11. An Oct. 10, 2001 Boston Herald account 
has Atta raving it up in Florida bars prior to 9/11, drinking liquor, 
enjoying lap dances, using profanity, and otherwise drawing 
attention to himself, hardly the behavior of a devout Muslim 
involved in a monumental clandestine terror operation fueled by a 
strict religionist ideology. (Fig. 44) One video available on the web, 
Mohamed Atta and the Venice Flying Circus, also notes the 
apparent connection to the intelligence community of the Florida 
flight schools (Fig. 45) briefly patronized by Atta and friends. 

Stories about Atta and colleagues are collated by Paul Thompson, 
whose massive book The Terror Timeline may be the single most 
useful research tool on 9/11. He is featured in Zwicker’s The Great 
Conspiracy and 9/11: Press for Truth. 

Thompson is the Internet researcher par excellence. He has culled 
hundreds of news stories about 9/11 from the mainstream media, 
showing, through the simple process of recovering and printing the 
accounts, that all is not well with the official narrative. The story of 
strip-joint loving fundamentalist Muslims is disturbing enough. 
Thompson notes (Fig. 46) a Miami Herald story that has Atta 
getting into a pointless scuffle over a parking slot at Logan Airport 
the morning of the hijackings. Police let him go when they 
discovered a pass giving him access to secured areas at Logan. Even 
more astounding is a Gannett News Service story covered by 
Thompson that quotes an Air Force source on Mohamed Atta’s 
education at the International Officer’s School at Maxwell Air Force 
Base. The role of A 1 Qaeda in 9/11 is murky, but perhaps not 
unfamiliar to those who remember accounts of lone nut Lee Harvey 
Oswald drawing attention to himself at used car dealerships and 
gun ranges, studying at the Defense Language Institute, or carrying 
a privileged military I.D. card at his arrest in Dallas. Such scenarios 
have recurred in state operations with some regularity as attempts 
to deflect attention from the nature of an operation by placing the 
purported perpetrator squarely, if clumsily, in the foreground. 

Avery takes on the famous VHS tape found in Afghanistan after the 
U.S. attack, showing bin Laden relaxing with several other men, and 
virtually bragging about the (Fig. 47) attacks (depending on which 
translation you heard/read). Avery claims that the man in the blurry 
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43. International media reported 
some hijackers alive and well. 



44. Mohamed Atta under 
surveillance on 9/11. 



45. Mohamed Atta: 9/11 
ringleader and religious fanatic 
who loved liquor, lap dances, 
and a high public profile. 


tape resembles bin Laden only superficially. The man has smaller 
features, a fuller face, wears a gold ring on his right hand (bin Laden 
doesn’t wear jewelry) and uses his right hand to write, although a 
CIA profile has him as left-handed. Neither Avery nor any other 
9/11 videographer asks the crucial questions as to how and under 
what precise circumstance the tape was found, a singularly crucial 
piece of evidence in the blighted (Fig. 48) mins of that bombed-out 
land. Alex Jones and Zwicker note, joining ranks with non- 
conspiratorialists of the left like Michael Parenti, bin Laden’s long 
term relationship with the CIA as a key leader of the mujahideen as 
the U.S. prepared, in Zbigniew Brzezinski’s words, an “Afghan trap” 
for the Soviet Union in the late 1970s. Bin Laden was crucial to the 
U.S.-funded war against the crumbling Soviet Union in the 80s war 
in Afghanistan. 

An Al Qaeda plot and one involving the U.S. government aren’t 
mutually exclusive, although this scenario isn’t fully entertained by 
the Truth Movement videos. If one sees bin Laden less as a zealous 
Arab freedom fighter and more as an intelligence functionary and 
reactionary scion to a fabulously wealthy family, it is not beyond 
reason that his organization assisted its imperialist friendly rivals in 
a spectacular event that has furthered state power East and West, at 
least for the nations given the seal of approval by the U.S. The 9/11 
videos tend not to think through such a scenario, opting more for a 
plot in which the U.S. is the guiding and mostly unassisted agent, or 
else merely posing unanswered questions about Al Qaeda's role. 

And few of the DVDs look at Al Qaeda as prime mover, with the U.S. 
waiting on the sidelines. 

For those who don’t have the time or inclination to sort through all 
of the arguments of each 9/11 video, several discs have been 
released functioning as compilations of the most important points, 
including A Call to Reopen the Sept. 11 Investigation: Confronting 
the Evidence, a three-hour compendium assembled by businessman 
Jimmy Walter. It is reasonable to say that this disc is a one-stop- 
shopping introduction to the basic arguments of the Movement. 
Dustin Mugford’s September 11 Revisited opens with a stunning 
montage of as-it-happened media comments on the twin towers’ 
collapse — Dan Rather and Peter Jennings note the resemblance of 
the destruction to controlled demolition. Aftermath: Unanswered 
Questions From 9/11 is a perhaps too-slim overview, published by 
Disinformation, the popular imprint that issues Robert Greenwald’s 
films and Greg Palast’s important Bush Family Fortunes. Perhaps 
most impressive of all the compilation videos is 9/11 Mysteries, free 








46. Paul Thompson: 9/11 media 
researcher par excellence 



47. Bin Laden? From VHS tape 
found in Afganistan 



48. Will the real bin Laden 
please stand up? 


on the web, whose unassuming title belies its highly methodical, 
detailed examination of the attacks and the physics of the WTC 
collapse. With its calm narration, detailed writing, period footage, 
and superb research and graphics, g/ii Mysteries is essential for 
beginning students of the case, and may well become the most 
historically significant document refuting the official fiction. 

Michael Berger’s Improbable Collapse: the Demolition of Our 
Republic is more or less on equal footing with 9/11 Mysteries, with 
more dramatic use of score and tighter editing. 

As this writing, 9/11 documentaries keep arriving. The most 
impressive work of the moment is Ray Nowosielski’s 9/11: Press for 
Truth, which is part tribute to the courage and indefatigable 
truthseeking of four 9/11 widows, the so-called Jersey Girls (terribly 
maligned by the repugnant Ann Coulter), and part introduction to 
the work of Paul Thompson. Although the two components aren’t 
very well sutured together, this video's quiet, thoughtful tone makes 
it palatable to a wide audience, offering an invitation to further 
research. Several new videos refine the scientific work of Steven 
Jones and Kevin Ryan. Richard Siegel’s remarkable 9/11 Eyewitness 
renders in almost (Fig. 49) eye-glazing detail the dynamics of the 
WTC collapse, making effective use of mathematical computations, 
physics formulae, and a digital stopwatch used as overlay on the 
image of the twin towers as they fall. This video is indeed startling: 
digital enhancement of news footage shows numerous small, 
fireworks-like explosions as the towers come down. This and other 
ongoing research make far less tenable the argument that the large 
jets of debris shooting out from the towers as the collapse happened 
were caused merely by air pressure in the upper floors. 

The phenomenon of the Truth Movement sparks hope in a revival of 
sixties-style popular resistance, especially if one sees it coupled to 
the general discontent over the Bush doctrine and its disastrous 
foreign and domestic consequences. But looks are usually deceiving. 
Korey Rowe, Dylan Avery’s partner in the Loose Change project, has 
remarked that 9/11 is “our Kennedy assassination,” meaning, I 
assume, that September 11 is a watershed moment that defines a 
generation. Rowe’s comparison invites noting significant differences 
between these two events, their political implications, and 
involvements in their respective historical moments. 

The Kennedy murder was internecine conflict within the power 
structure that had little relevance to antiwar activism of the Vietnam 
era even as it generated numerous books and articles. It became a 
locus of activism after the fact, as Watergate signaled to the youth 
movement a need to look critically at state crimes. 9/11, if state- 
sponsored criminality, is manifestly worse, since thousands were 
murdered as a preamble to U.S. foreign aggression. Although one 
doesn’t need to see 9/11 as state-instigated action to understand its 
awful use as such a rationale, proving it to be such obviously adds a 









49. From 9/11 Eyewitness: 
microanalysis may be the 
strength and weakness of the 
Truth Movement. 


dimension to state criminality that could have a critically important 
political function. Korey Rowe’s remark, especially considering his 
video's thin political analysis, looks like the anguished pursuit of 
existential meaning upon which liberalism has recently fixated and 
which is a substitute for the struggle for social and economic justice 
(the “politics of meaning” was in vogue during the Clinton years). 
The pursuit is understandable, since recent generations (designated 
“X” or “Y” or whatnot by the media) have been consigned to 
throwaway status by neoconservative capitalist civilization, as the 
educational system disintegrates, jobs are exported, and the young 
are burdened with an impossible debt while deprived of support 
systems. 


But the research of state crimes solely as a pursuit of identity (if this 
is the intent) seems a foolish project. The study of the Kennedy 
assassination indeed shares with 9/11 research similar deficiencies. 
Conspiracy theorists then and now assume that the possession of 
special knowledge, even when this knowledge becomes widely 
accepted, offers itself a pathway toward human liberation. Of 
course, many students of political conspiracy, as some on the left 
observe, have little or no political commitment. Revelations about 
what happened to the Kennedys (or King, or Malcolm X, or the 
Black Panthers — one can fill in a name) had small galvanizing 
effect that worked toward mass mobilization. Research and public 
presentation about individual state crimes can have a political 
function only in the context of a highly charged moment, such as the 
discontent of the post-Vietnam years, but even here the positive 
political effect of conspiracy research was fleeting. Left-oriented 
students of the Kennedy and King assassinations hoped that an 
issue-oriented public would see the state murder of charismatic 
leaders as a flashpoint for public activism as Vietnam and 
Watergate faded from view. But these murders, as riveting as their 
stories may be, never fully took hold for the working- and middle 
classes as emblems of a greater discontent, in part because the left 
of the Sixties failed to connect with the working class in the first 
place. 


This is not to debunk such study. The analysis of 9/11 will be 
especially important if melded with resistance to political-economic 
assumptions that are hardly unique to the Bush era. Even if this 
fails to happen, the study of the crime is entirely legitimate. We 
need open and candid public discourse at a time when it is 
threatened by government and private sector authority, and some 
knuckle-rapping liberals. The 9/11 Truth Movement, with its 
abundant information via videos, Internet, and books, is occurring 
at the same moment that numerous antiwar and social justice 
organizations respond to the miseries imposed by the Bush era, 
giving the Movement a complexion and context never enjoyed by 
the research movements of the past. Combining an understanding 
of state violence with a sense of its role in capitalist United States 



was the real purpose of left-leaning conspiracy research of the 60s 
and 70s, which hoped to place its work in the service of a structural 
understanding of the order of things. The 9/11 activists and 
documentarians, with their deft proficiency with the new media, 
have the potential to accomplish goals lost on previous generations. 
If they do, they will achieve an identity that will be meaningful 
indeed. 

Go to notes and videographv 
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Notes 


My thanks to Sidney Gottlieb for his help with the graphics for this 
article. 

l. The best source on the House Select Committee on 
Assassinations is Gaeton Fonzi, The Last Investigation (New York: 
Thunder’s Mouth Press, 1993). \ return to page 1 of essay] 

Videos mentioned in this article 

Loose Change 
www.loosechangeoii.com 

Painful Deceptions: An Analysis of the September 11th Attack 
www. HugeQuestions. com 

911: In Plane Site 
www.inplanesite.com 

The Great Conspiracy: the 9/11 News Special You Never Saw 
Virtual Entertainment, Toronto, Ontario 

The Truth and Lies of 9-11 
www.FromtheWilderness.com 


911: the Road to Tyranny 

3001 S. Lamar #100, Austin, Texas 78704 

A Call to Reopen the Sept. 11 Investigation: Confronting the 
Evidence 

www.ReopenQii.org 

Mohamed Atta and the Venice Flying Circus 
www.NewScienceIdeas.com 

September 11 Revisited 
www.oiirevisited.com 

9/11: Press for Truth 
www.Qiipressfortruth.com 

The Underlying Politics of 9/11 
www.911inquiry.org 














9/ii and Historical War Pretext Incidents 
www.oiiinquiry.org 


America Rebuilds 
PBS Home Video 

Aftermath: Unanswered Questions from 9/11 
www. di si n fo. com 

Improbable Collapse: The Demolition of Our Republic 
www.improhahlecollapse.com 

9/11 Mysteries 
www.oiimysteries.com 

9/11 Eyewitness 
www.oneyewitness.com 
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Horror’s new terrain 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

Horror film, while perennially popular, has gone through various 
changes over the past few decades. And the critical commentary on 
horror film expands as well. In the last issue of JUMP CUT (JC 49) 
we ran a group of articles on horror films. While the essays arrived 
independently, when published together they showed a new 
sophistication and complexity in discussing the genre and its 
political implications. Here we add four more essays, and the next 
issue will continue exploring this topic. 

In JC 49 articles considering the horror genre ranged from Abel 
Ferrara’s arty vampire film, The Addiction, to the commercially 
successful The Ring. The dark comedy of the Ginger Snaps trilogy 
and the Resident Evil series explored gender and sexuality through 
genre. We also looked at serial killer narratives as symptoms of 
white masculinity in crisis, and I analyzed the Hong Kong film 
Dumplings as a political allegory of transnational capitalism. 

Reading popular “low” genres as political allegories is a familiar 
gesture. Susan Sontag’s classic essay on post WW2 sci-fi films read 
them as expressing an “imagination of disaster” in an age that had 
experienced massive civilian casualties, the use of the atomic bomb, 
and a Cold War built on escalating anxiety. In the 1970s Robin 
Wood read a new resurgence of horror films as artistically 
representing the culturally and politically repressed of the decade 
between Vietnam and Reagan. Recently, critic David Edelstein 
dubbed a new tendency in horror, seen in films such as the Saw 
series, Wolf Creek, and Hostel, “torture porn,” reflecting a post 9/11 
and post-Abu-Grahib anxiety and sensibility. In her new book, 
Pretend We’re Dead: Capitalist Monsters in American Pop Culture, 
Annalee Newitz argues that film and literature representations of 
serial killers, zombies, and cyborgs express the violence 
underpinning capitalism. 

The articles we’ve gathered here, which will be followed by 
additional articles in our next issue, push the consideration of 
horror into some new areas. Chi-Yung Chin describes the creation of 
“Asian Extreme” cinema in the past ten years as a deliberate 
marketing strategy and distribution arrangement that itself creates 





a sub-genre — and its consumers. By contrasting the U.K. and U.S. 
collections from Tartan DVD’s imports of Asian cinema, we can see 
that marketing discourse creates a genre, a meaningful grouping, 
which serves to stimulate fandom, and of course, commercial sales. 

Nina K. Martin discusses the Japanese original of Dark Water as a 
film that embodies in the scene — the place, production design, the 
set, and the editing — the categorical breakdown of order, the loss of 
boundaries. Motherhood as an ideal in Japan has been under stress, 
as an economic boom deflated in the 1990s leaving actual mothers 
trying to meet impossible expectations while dealing with the 
realities of employment and rigid familial norms. Rather than a 
warm nostalgia for the past, horror represents the return of a buried 
history with a vengeance. 

Marking a different way of appreciating horror, Jinhee Choi 
considers the tradition of sentimental art that conveys a moral 
message. In such expressions, aesthetic value is bound to the moral 
polarity represented and the formal play with the depicted norms 
and situations. The sentimental “naturally” embraces the extreme. 
With an unexpected comparison and contrast of Lars van Trier’s 
Breaking the Waves and Dancer in the Dark with Takashi Miike’s 
Audition, Choi considers sentimentality as a character trait and as a 
mode. As a mode, sentimentality can appear in a more familiar form 
in domestic and social melodrama, but also in an extreme phase of 
body horror. 

In a far-ranging analysis, Gabrielle Murray begins by admitting her 
own appreciation of violent representations in film while seeking to 
avoid the gruesome depiction of body violence. But considering 
Hostel II in relation to Torture Porn, leads Murray to working 
through the affective nature of this new stage of horror. Using 
Eileen Scarry’s discussion of torture as allowing the mechanism of 
the process to deny the victim’s pain and suffering while asserting 
the torturer’s power, we can see the dramatic reversal in Hostel II as 
an ironic twist on the final girl scenario. In the now-classic Slasher 
subgenre, as described in Carol Clover’s Men, Women, and Chain 
Saws: Gender in the Modern Horror Film, the final girl who defeats 
the slayer or monster, is the virgin, the innocent, the good girl. But 
for the U.S. globe trekkers of Hostel II, it is the rich girl, the trust 
fund gal, who can buy her way out and then turn the tables on the 
torturers, moving from victim to sadist. Because the heart of Hostel 
II involves the elaborate staging of torture, the performance space, 
the theatre of cruelty, it underlines the audience’s desire for 
intensity and fear, for a return to the body response to the filmic 
representation. The audience’s subjectivity changes, its body 
response itself changes. 

The new terrain of horror analysis has to include several key areas. 
One is the cross-cultural nature of contemporary horror. Entering 
the global cinema marketplace, older national and regional patterns 



of horror beg for a fuller, richer analysis both in their arrival as 
exotic cinema and in their domestication in English-language 
remakes. There’s a connoisseurship of fan culture that can both 
embrace foreign novelty and continue a biased exoticizing due to 
viewers' fundamental ignorance of the import’s original culture. A 
second concern involves a closer consideration of the emotional and 
ethical resonance of horror. Is the new direction of Torture Porn 
just another cyclic change or does it relate to deeper cultural and 
political anxieties? Since the gender analysis of horror has achieved 
such a major influence in the past two decades, how does gender 
work in this new development? And race, class, and nationality? 
And how does this work out in terms of horror as a body genre, a 
cinematic form that both depicts body in extreme states, and which 
affects audiences in terms of their own bodily emotions — fear, 
anxiety, shock, surprise, revulsion, sympathy, disgust. We will 
continue to investigate these issues. 
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From The Wild Bunch (Sam 
Peckinpah, 1969) 



An explicit violent action can bring 
us face to face with our 
corporeality. 



There is an adrenaline high — the 
ecstasy of kinetic activity — in 
violent films. 


Hostel II 

Representations of the body 
in pain and the cinema 
experience in torture-porn 

by Gabrielle Murray 

"Civilization itself in its language and its literature 
records the path that torture in its unconscious 
miming of the deconstruction of civilization follows in 
reverse: the protective, healing, expansive acts 
implicit in “host” and “hostel” and “hospitable” and 
“hospital” all converge back in “hospes,” which in turn 
moves back to the root “hos” meaning house, shelter, 
or refuge; but once back at “hos,” its generosity can be 
undone by an alternative movement forward into 
“hostis,” the source of “hostility” and “hostage” and 
“host” — not the host that willfully abandons the 
ground of his power in acts of reciprocity and equality 
but the “host” deprived of all ground, the host of the 
Eucharist, the sacrificial victim." 

— Elaine Scarry (The Body in Pain 44-45) 

Whenever possible I avoid gruesome horror films. I don’t find 
pleasure or purpose in my own terror. On those occasions when I 
have been cajoled by friends or for some other forgotten 
necessity have had to see one, the apprehension fills me with 
dread. My imagination works hard in anxious anticipation to 
conjure up what I will see, but it fails me. I can never quite 
picture the forthcoming terrors. Instead, I envisage a dark 
vacuum of wisps, shadows and trails of half-formed shapes, 
always tinted in dark red, pungent yellow and black. My anxiety 
increases in equal measure. In the cinema, I cover my eyes and 
look away before the slashing, grinding and cutting even begins. 


But I do love violent films — the adrenaline high — the ecstasy of 
kinetic activity. An explicit, intense violent action can bring us 
face to face with corporeality, the transient nature of our 
mortality. Back in 1976, Vivian Sobchack in “The Violence Dance: 









A Personal Memoir of Death in the Movies” reminded us of this 

„ ,. , . human tendency when she said, we humans attempt to 

Peckinpah weaves real-time kinetic 

action ... “hide from the frightening reality of our fragile 

innards by believing in the strength of plastic and 
supermarkets. Yet we [are] fascinated as we have 
always been, by blood and tissue and bone” (82). 


... with slow-motion impact... 


It is this internal knowledge — this psychic and somatic meaning 
— I find in Peckinpah’s choreographed opening and closing 
sequences of The Wild Bunch (1969). He weaves real-time kinetic 
action with slow-motion impact capturing the annihilation of 
flesh — that stunning moment between a body in life and a body 
in death. Here too, I think of the humanity of Tarantino’s Mr. 
Orange (Tim Roth) lying on a dirty floor, his blood leaking from a 
bullet wound, gasping, crying, and slowly dying through what 
seems like the reel time of Reservoir Dogs (1992). Rarely has 
death been so raw, so unromantic — so painfully long. Stanley 
Cavell says of the beings that people cartoons that as 




... to capture that stunning moment 
between a body in life and a body 
in death. 


“[b]easts which are pure spirits, they avoid or deny, 
the metaphysical fact of human beings, that they are 
condemned to both souls and bodies” (171). 

Cavell is speaking of Mickey Mouse and his cohort but I think the 
recent use of CGI and animation in film leaves us with an 
interesting quandary. Sin City (Frank Miller & Robert Rodriguez, 
2005)is a wonder in the way it uses cartooning but still creates a 
brutal and bloody impact. The animation and oscillation of actual 
characters means we transfer our allegiance, our empathy, 
between their “flesh and blood” images and their graphic 
representations in a way that maintains a feeling of reality — that 
these animated figures are mortal and damned. However, none 
of these films are as explicit as the contemporary trend in the 
horror genre. 


From Reservoir Dogs (Quentin 
Tarantino, 1992) 


The film critic David Edelstein’s review “Now Playing at Your 
Local Multiplex: Torture Porn” appeared in the 6th February 
2006 issue of the New York Magazine. Edelstein, commenting 
on the upsurge in extreme, prolonged graphic torture, abduction, 
rape and dismemberment in films such as The Devil’s Rejects 
(Rob Zombie 2005), Saw (James Wan 2004krii ropen endnotes 
in new window] Wolf Creek (Greg Mclean 2005) and Hostel (Eli 
Roth 2005), dubbed the phenomenon “torture porn.” The label 
stuck. The box-office success of films like the Saw series and 











Mr Orange (Tim Roth) lies on a 
dirty floor... 


Hostel stunned many critics; most seemed bewildered by young 
audiences’ thirst for such graphic fare. While keeping an eye on 
the public debate around this trend, I managed to avoid most of 
these films, finding excuses for not seeing them. I did, however, 
see Greg McLean’s Wolf Creek, but I saw it at the drive-in, glad of 
my smudged windscreen softening the visions before me. 
Furthermore, I consoled myself by holding tight to the 
knowledge that Crocodile Dundee’s psychopathic doppelganger 
Mick was really friendly John Jarrett from Australian drama and 
children’s TV. 



... his blood leaking from a bullet 
wound .... 


What I haven’t as yet made clear is that one of my main research 
interests is the aesthetics and experiential aspects of screen 
violence. I teach a course on violence and the cinema — and for 
the last couple of years my students have been talking about the 
new horror, “torture porn.” Fortuitously I happened to see a brief 
interview with the articulate director Eli Roth promoting the 
release of his new film, Hostel II. In regards to the first Hostel’s 
box office success and this trend in explicit horror, Roth 
commented that teenagers who were 10 when 9/11 happened are 
now 16 or 17. They have “grown up being told you are going to get 
blown-up. Terror Alert Orange... They want something to scream 
at” that is as shocking as the events of their lives. [2] 



An interesting observation considering that, reacting to a 
backlash against its apocalyptic underbelly, the U.S. 
entertainment industry post-9/11 has also displayed a tendency 
to cosset its audiences. These “torture porn” productions are 
predominantly U.S. ones, not surprising considering the United 
States has the most powerful global film industry. However, this 
appetite for “torture-porn” is not restricted to U.S. directors and 
audiences. Besides Wolf Creek, the original Saw was made by the 
Australian Leigh Whannell and James Wan, who is Malaysian. 
Wan went to film school at RMIT in Australia with Whannell. 
These films have gained broad international success.[3] 


... gasping, crying, and slowly 
dying through what seems like the 
reel time of Reservoir Dogs. 


Media effects 

Hostel IT s director, Eli Roth’s statement about needing 
something to scream at sent me to Edelstein’s review, which says: 


"Fear supplants empathy and makes us all potential 
torturers, doesn’t it? Post-9/11, we’ve engaged in a 
national debate about the morality of torture, fueled 
by horrifying pictures of manifestly decent men and 
women (some of them, anyway) enacting brutal 
scenarios of domination at Abu Ghraib. And a large 















Rarely has death been so raw, so 
unromantic — so painfully long. 


From Sin City (Frank Miller & 
Robert Rodriguez, 2005) 



Sin City is a wonder in the way it 
uses cartooning but still creates a 
brutal impact. 



The animation and oscillation of 
actual characters means we 
transfer our allegiance between 
their “flesh and blood” images and 
their graphic representations. 


segment of the population evidently has no problem 
with this. Our righteousness is buoyed by propaganda 
like the TV series 24, which devoted an entire season 
to justifying torture in the name of an imminent 
threat: a nuclear missile en route to a major city. Who 
do you want defending America? Kiefer Sutherland or 
terrorist-employed civil-liberties lawyers?" 

The images of U.S. and U.K. military personnel torturing 
prisoners were initially brought to the public’s attention by a 60 
Minutes II news report on 28th April 2004, and an article by 
Seymour M. Hersh in The New Yorker Magazine, posted on-line 
30 April 2004 and published in the May 10 issue. Edelstein’s 
suggestion that this media coverage helped feed the escalation of 
uninhibited images of torture, degradation and mutilation in film 
is echoed in most reviews and commentaries on the 
phenomenon. [4].How can we draw correlations between our 
exposure to images of torture, such as the images of the victims 
of Abu Ghraib,[5]_and the escalation of explicit representations in 
the horror genre? Why are films that represent extreme forms of 
violence and degradation currently popular? 

Prior to this growth in explicit productions, the horror genre had 
been in one of its cyclic declines. The overblown reflexivity of 
films like the Scream series (Wes Craven 1996-2000) and Scary 
Movie (Keenen Ivory Wayans 2000) resulted in a comic trend in 
the horror genre, to the point where it seemed to have lost its 
edge. It no longer scared its audience. Since 2004, the success of 
horror films such as Freddy vs. Jason (Ronny Yu, 2003), and the 
remake of The Texas Chainsaw Massacre (Marcus Nispel, 

2003),began an escalation in the production of these explicit 
films.[6]_The industry reasoning for this increased production is 
straightforward. In a period of mounting pressures due to diverse 
markets, new technologies and platforms, these films have 
proven to be financially successful. Hostel was produced for 
under $5 million, yet it grossed close to $50 million in the United 
States and around $80 million world wide (IMDB). These films 
are cheap to make partly because they do not need expensive 
locations or sets. They are formulated on special effects rather 
than featuring stars who command huge salaries. Furthermore, 
the U.S. industry, responding to the increasing popularity of 
extreme Asian cinema with audiences and directors, has 
exploited this influence by using Asian directors, remaking films 
and increasing the explicitness of its own product. Roth is one of 
the directors who acknowledge this debt to Asian cinema: in 
Hostel, he paid homage to the famous Japanese horror director 
Takashi Miike by casting him in a cameo role. 








From Wolf Creek (Greg Mclean, 
2005) 



The film critic David Edelstein 
commenting on the upsurge in 
extreme, prolonged graphic torture, 
abduction, rape and 
dismemberment in contemporary 
film dubbed the phenomenon 
“torture porn." 



Crocodile Dundee’s psychopathic 
doppelganger Mick. 



What also needs to be acknowledged is the issue concerning 
under-age access to the release of R rated films either through 
renting them or buying them. Anecdotally, I know from 
discussion with 14 to 16 year olds that many of them have seen 
the Saw series, Wolf Creek and Hostel. Currently, they are 
waiting with anticipation for Hostel II to appear on DVD so they 
can rent, buy or borrow it from a friend. The longevity of this 
trend is another issue to be considered. Recently a brief article on 
CNN.com (17 July 2007) noted that Hostel II had grossed only 
$17 million in the United States and Canada, much less than the 
millions generated by the first film. Similar trends have been 
seen across the industry and there is a sense the market is now in 
overload and fickle audiences have had enough. Production 
companies such as After Dark Films, “anticipating the end of the 
torture flick trend,” are reducing their planned output 
(CNN.com). 

Whether this is the end of “torture-porn” is yet to be revealed, 
but increasingly graphic scenes appear in a broader range of 
mainstream and art-house releases. We've seen screen attacks on 
the human body from the protracted beating, lashing, and 
scourging of Jesus in Mel Gibson’s The Passion of Christ (2004) 
through to the latest Bond film offering Casino Roy ale (Martin 
Campbell, 2006), in which Daniel Craig had his genitals 
whipped, while tied to a seatless chair. The suggested relation 
between our increased visual knowledge of violence and torture 
in the “real” world — garnered from images on television and the 
Internet — with the escalation of representations of explicit 
violence in the commercial and creative medium of film, can 
seem glib. After exposure to images of real torture, why would 
audiences then want to see films in which enact representations 
of dramatized torture in intimate detail and for protracted 
periods of time? What kind of people are we? 

In simple terms, fictional cinema is a cultural object which is 
creative. It might exist, react to and reflect upon events in the 
world, but what it does best is create imaginary worlds. Like all 
art forms it is also capable of insightful social commentary. Also, 
as a commercial product it must respond to the mood of 
changing milieus to maintain audience interest and survive 
economically. And it must adjust to changing screen and viewing 
experiences. Historically, critics have seen the horror genre as 
functioning like a Richter scale, charting the unease in society of 
generational subconscious fears. Remarking on the “torture 
porn” trend in horror films, for example, Ross Douthat observes 
one “might note...a thread of imperial anxiety appropriate to an 
age of blowback and terrorist violence.” He further explains, 





I consoled myself by holding tight 
to the knowledge that this Mick ... 



... was really friendly John Jarrett 
from Australian drama and 
children’s TV. 


"the gorefests of the 1970s terrified a nation that was 
coming home from Vietnam; they were about the 
darkness waiting in the heartland’s heart, whether in 
Leatherface’s Texas or Michael Myer’s Illinois. Some 
of their contemporary imitators recapitulate that 
theme, but others ... send their young Americans 
abroad to be slaughtered, in Old Worlds and Third 
Worlds that the New Worlders visit without even 
beginning to comprehend" (54). 

This easy linkage of national events and cinematic representation 
has a long history. J. David Slocum argues that there is an 
overriding perception that an upsurge in “film violence” occurred 
in relation to the social upheaval of "the 60s." In 1967 Pauline 
Kael branded this escalation in film violence a cinema “of blood 
and holes,” while retrospectively Paul Monaco and Stephen 
Prince have termed this development as, correspondingly, a 
“cinema of sensation” and “ultraviolence” (Slocum 13).[7] 
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that is as shocking as the events of 
their lives. 















Roth acknowledges this debt to 
Asian cinema in Hostel by casting 
the famous Japanese horror 
director Takashi Miike in a cameo 
role. 
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From The Passion of Christ 
(Mel Gibson, 2004) 



Increasingly graphic scenes are 
appearing in a broader range of 
mainstream and art-house 
releases... 



... from the protracted beating... 



...lashing, and scourging of 
Jesus in Mel Gibson’s The 
Passion of Christ... 


The 60s in the United States is seen as a period of extreme unrest. 
The country was at war in Vietnam; civil rights, peace and women’s 
movements flourished; iconic figures like John F. Kennedy and his 
brother Robert, Martin Luther King and Malcolm X were 
assassinated. Television not only bought images of the war into 
homes but also pitted another leisure source against the cinema. 
Losing popularity and perceived as out of touch with the 
contemporary milieu, Hollywood introduced the ratings code, which 
enabled the development of films catering to specific demographics. 
This resulted in the production of films dealing with adult themes, 
specifically incorporating sex and violence. New Hollywood then 
evolves due to the breakdown of the studios, the end of the 
production code, the fragmentation of audiences, and an 
increasingly decentralized mode of production. Feature films also 
incorporated alternative filmmaking practices such as low budget, 
auteur driven, foreign influences, and experimentation in editing, 
multi-camera shooting and special effects. 

I offer here a condensed “pat” history with which most of us are 
familiar, and it is similar to the argument that the increased carnage 
in films arises out of and in response to the “increased carnage” in 
society. As Slocum claims "film violence" has become a trope closely 
associated with that of “the 60s.” While Slocum agrees with J. 
Hoberman that “public attitudes toward violent imagery are 
historically determined,” he further argues that the naturalizing that 
occurs through the development of such tropes has obscured further 
debate (Slocum 17). Moreover, Slocum regrets a lack of analysis of 
the “nature of the linkages between cinematic and social violence” 
since much of the discussion remains “circumstantial and 
speculative” (17). 

The primary theoretical model supporting this interpretation of a 
connection between film violence and social conditions is the 
“media effects” model, which developed from behavioural science 
and communications studies analyses of the “instrumentality of 
media” (Slocum, 23). For the cinema the research question 
becomes: What are the behavioural “effects” of viewing violent 
films? For most film scholars, when they think about the media 
effects model, their focus is on the audience. Does the viewing of 
violent film affect audiences and what is that effect? While most of 
us agree that a “vulnerable” spectator might be inspired by film 
violence to act out, most of us also concede that this is a rare kind of 
film viewing. What the cinema mostly does, and one of the main 











reasons we continue to engage with its content, is that it affects us 
— it makes us feel. 


From Casino Royale (Martin 
Campbell, 2006) 



...through to the latest Bond film 
offering, Casino Royale... 



...in which Daniel Craig... 



...while tied to a seatless chair... 


Slocum’s argument draws attention to the way in which this "media 
effects" discourse both underpins and restricts many of the debates 
about film violence. He argues the interpretation of film violence as 
an “effect” has become naturalized in critical discourse and 
legitimated through funding and policy. This naturalization has had 
two distinct results in writings on horror. It limits our perception of 
violence in the cinema to “blood and guts,” and it results in the 
insistence on a critical consideration of the moral stance of the film 
(Slocum 24). Equally important to consider when analyzing film 
violence, as Slocum observes, is that it can also articulate issues of 
power and its relations. Questions of morality restrict our analysis, 
while the linkage of “the 60s” to “film violence” atomizes a historical 
moment and ascribes to it an aesthetic and thematic effect (Slocum 
23). We need only look back to the films of the “50s” or the “30s” to 
assess the kinds of critical problems that would occur by using this 
simple equation. 

Currently, a similar logic of “effect” argues for a direct linkage 
between our current historical moment — post 9/11 — and the 
escalation in explicit violence on our screens. In fact, filmmakers 
living in a society of increasing uncertainty, war and torture have 
often responded by exploring this reality on film. To take one 
example, over 250 documentary and feature films have been made 
on the bloody break up of Yugoslavia in the 1990s and the ignition 
of ethnic violence there with new successor states claiming their 
territories (Iordanova 6). Filmmakers do often choose to make films 
that have a strong or political social commentary, and the act of 
making these kinds of films and the process of viewing them can be 
homeopathic. But if we consider increased representations of 
explicit violence in contemporary film, is such a direct correlation so 
clear? 

To provide an obvious anecdote to the linear “effects” argument, 
consider the relatively low crime rate in Japan. In that culture, 
tolerance of explicit violence and sex in the cinema and other media 
is extremely high. Furthermore, if we can go on the web and see 
images of real victims of torture, of kidnapping and execution, why 
would we want to see the dramatization of these actions in films? 


We could look back to consider the influential nature and trajectory 
of the Italian postwar film movement, Neorealism. Although 
Neorealism left a powerful stylistic and social legacy, we can argue 
that this social realist style had difficulty maintaining an audience 
largely because people who had lived through the war wanted 
fantasy on their cinema screens rather than the hardships of their 
daily lives. To create a parallel with our own times, the war in Iraq is 
becoming increasingly unpopular and has declining support in the 







...had his genitals whipped. 


From The Passion of Christ 



Why would audiences want to 
see films in which 
representations of dramatized 
torture are enacted in intimate 
detail and for protracted periods 
of time? 


West as more troops die. The U.S. military is currently offering a 
$20,000 cash bonus to new recruits as the Army is unable to meet 
its recruitment targets. 

A critic could well ask if “torture porn” deals with these political and 
social concerns in an explicit or implicit way. Does it function as 
allegory? What needs or desires does it fulfil for audiences — what 
kind of experience does it give them? Furthermore, why are we 
labelling these representations of torture and degradation in 
contemporary cinema as “porn”? 

Our general understanding of pornography is the expression in 
literature or art of obscene or unchaste subjects. Although Lawrence 
Alloway was writing in the 1970s, I find his discussion of the term in 
relation to media most useful. In Violent American: The Movies 
1946-1964, Alloway evaluates Arthur Schlesinger’s use of the phrase 
“a pornography of violence” in his discussion of Bonnie and Clyde 
(64). The question for Alloway is this: What does the term 

“pornography mean that would make it applicable to 
mass media?” (64). 

He suggests that the criterion for understanding how this term is 
pertinent to representations of violence in mass media needs to be a 
social one. Pornography is 

“visual and verbal material that exceeds what is socially 
tolerable in significative form” (Alloway 65). 

Erotic material is legally available so it cannot be pornographic. 
Therefore, pornography is sexual description or depiction that is 
unacceptable and illegal. Yet finding agreement on a concise 
definition of what pornography is proves more difficult. Every 
country’s standard of tolerance varies and changes over time. Good 
examples of this in reference to feature films are the chequered 
censorship and distribution histories of films like Kubrick’s A 
Clockwork Orange (1971) and Pasolini’s Salo (1975). 

Acknowledging this difficulty of defining the concept, Alloway 
argues: 

“A social definition is the only one that can stand in the 
face of the variability of standards: ‘pornography’ is that 
which must be clandestine for a particular group at a 
particular time” (65). 


The label “torture porn” would then by definition mean that the 








representations of mutilation and torture in films are pornography 
because they are illegal or at least unacceptable to contemporary 
cinema audiences. Yet as we all know, films depicting such practices 
are not banned. Instead, age demographics are restricted through 
the usual form of ratings. The ratings range from a PG for Hostel to 
the R ratings that most of the other films receive. Of course, DVD 
releases are another issue: you can currently obtain a copy of Hostel 
where the cover calls it “unrated.” In sum, since most viewers 
legally viewing these films and are 18 and older, the films do not 
fulfil the above requirements of pornography. The label "torture 
porn" remains evocative and potent — a bit punk rock. But what the 
use of the term "porn" suggests is untrue — that this trend provides 
viewers with secret, illicit, and underground works. 

Real-life torture 


Real-life torture at Abu Ghraib 


Perhaps we should view this label of "torture porn" as liberating 
because it voices the “T” word. Shortly after the release of the Abu 
Ghraib images, Susan Sontag in the New York Times resoundingly 
condemned the refusal by the Bush administration to call the 
actions that took place at Abu Ghraib “torture.” The shock voiced by 
the Bush Administration in relation to the photos and their 
circulation, argues Sontag, undermines and elides the fact that the 
true horror lies in the actions — the real thing. Commenting on the 
overwhelming power of images in our world, she says, 

“the Western memory museum is now mostly a visual 

one.” 



The images of torture from Abu 
Ghraib... 


Due to new technologies like mobile phones and digital cameras, 
each soldier was recording a “visual” memory of his or her war 
experience. Military forces can no longer easily censor the 
circulation of information from their ranks. Now soldiers have 
become amateur “war photojournalists.” Enabled through digital 
camera, they record 

“their war, their fun, their observations of what they find 
picturesque, their atrocities” (Sontag). 



...shocking in their stark 
bleakness... 


They swap images among themselves and e-mail them around the 
globe. We have only seen a few of these images. In fact, Donald 
Rumsfeld acknowledged the circulation of many more images, and 
videos, too — images and film we were not allowed to see (Sontag). 
However, since 2006, most of these images and films have been 
made available on Salon.com, where there is an archive of 279 
photos and 19 videos of Abu Ghraib abuse first gathered by the 
criminal Investigation Command CID, and their timeline of events, 
which were acquired through a military source. 

Drawing attention to the explicit nature of these images, Sontag 
claims torture has predominately a sexual nature. Further 
compounding the sexual component of the torture images is the fact 
that when circulated, they were interspersed with more traditionally 
pornographic images of soldiers having sex with each other. 
Historically, torture is frequently based on 


“rape and pain being inflicted on the genitals” (Sontag). 



Truly disturbing, the label "pornography" appropriately fits the 
actual images of victims of torture at Abu Ghraib. They are covert 
images taken in the secret of night; images of illegal acts inflicted 
upon human beings and shared among a cohort; they circulated for 
reasons of power and reasons of pleasure; illicit images that were 
never supposed to reach public sight. It is these images that truly fit 
the label “torture porn.” However, still difficult to fathom is the fact 
that the perpetrators of the acts and the images appeared to have 

“no sense that there was anything wrong in what the 

pictures showed” (Sontag). 

It must seem that I wish to tease out the implication in this label of 
"torture porn" because I might want to supplant it with a “better” 
one. Actually, as a descriptive title, I think “torture porn” serves its 
function well. Rather, my purpose is to draw attention to 











...effectively focused attention 
on the morality of torture in the 
public realm. 


From Hostel II (Eli Roth, 2007) 



Rich people go to a spa in 
Slovakia to kill, torture and 
maim people. 


assumptions made about how we might correlate our knowledge of 
“escalating” violence worldwide and its social representation in 
visual images, specifically those of torture, and an upsurge in 
explicit images of violence and degradation in contemporary fiction 
film. Non-profit organizations like Amnesty International work 
tirelessly to draw our attention to incidences of torture throughout 
the world, yet many of us take little notice of their efforts. The 
images of torture from Abu Ghraib — shocking in their stark 
bleakness — for a while effectively focused attention on the morality 
of torture in the public realm. In discussing social issues as she 
described the “torture-porn” trend, Lynden Barber thus writes: 

“While asking us politely not to mention the T-word, the 
US has admitted to the use at its Cuban detention centre 
of techniques including near-drowning, extremes of heat 
and cold, and 24 hour lighting” (25). 

But why would social revelation and debates result in the popularity 
of feature fiction “torture-porn” films that animate experiences of 
torture, mutilation, dismemberment, castration and cannibalism? 
David Edelstein queried, in this regard, 

“Fear supplants empathy and makes us all potential 
torturers, doesn’t it?” 

Thinking about fear and the potential for torture in all of us is a 
crucial one to consider in relation to government and military use of 
torture and society’s acquiescence. However, my purpose here is to 
tease out some untested connections in a critical debate that links 
increased public knowledge of images of torture, increased 
representations of explicit violence in films, and audiences’ desires 
to experience these graphic representations. Do we as spectators 
become complicit due to our fear supplanting our empathy? I can 
no longer ignore these "torture porn" fiction feature films. 

In June 2007 1 was doing some work in London when Hostel II was 
released in cinemas there, so I decided I must see it — but I had to 
do it in the middle of the day. It needed to be light when I 
resurfaced from the cinema. Before discussing this film and others 
in the trend, I wish to take a detour through Elaine Scarry’s key 
work on torture in The Body in Pain: The Making and the 
Unmaking of the World. I find it uncanny the way in which the title 
and setting of Eli Roth’s Hostel films evoke all the nuances that 
Scarry illuminates of the comfort, terror and deconstructions of the 
word “hostel” from refuge to hostility to sacrificial victim. Most of us 
think of torture as the infliction of excruciating pain so as to extort a 
confession of “secret information.” In fact, as Sontag notes, one of 
the definitions from the 1984 Convention Against Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment, of 
which the U.S. is a signatory, torture is 


“'any act by which severe pain or suffering, whether 




In Hostel II there is a gender 
switch to three American girls. 



Encouraged by an Eastern 
European bombshell, they take 
a trip to that same spa in 
Slovakia. 



Men with Blackberries and 
mobile phones frenetically bid 
for the girls. 



From this moment on we move 
between luxurious images of the 
peaceful spa... 


physical or mental, is intentionally inflicted on a person 
for such purposes as obtaining from him or a third 
person information or a confession'.... The 1984 
convention declares, 'No exceptional circumstances 
whatsoever, whether a state of war or a threat of war, 
internal political instability or any other public 
emergency, may be invoked as a justification of 
torture.' And all covenants on torture specify that it 
included treatment intended to humiliate the victim, like 
leaving prisoners naked in cells and corridors." 

It is clear that what happened at Abu Ghraib is torture, but the 
meanings and purpose of torture are more complicated than 
appearances. Scarry agrees that torture is a primary physical act of 
inflicting pain and a 

“primary verbal act, the interrogation” (28). 

But she furthers our understanding of torture's mechanism and 
function when she argues that in spite of the interrogation and the 
inflicting of pain, to posit that interrogation has obtaining 
information as its aim is a ruse. Ultimately, torture is a process 
whereby recognition of weaponry as agency enables a denial of the 
victim’s pain and its translation into the assertion of the power of 
the torturer’s regime. Scarry’s discussion of the process through 
which this occurs is complex, but a brief outline will enable us to 
have a general understanding of the structure of torture. 

Having no referent or external object, Scarry insists that pain not 
only resists language, it actively destroys it. Our compensation for 
the ambiguity of bodily pain — the felt reality of those who have it 
with the inability of others to share it and therefore confirm its 
existence — is that we externalize it by recognizing its characteristic 
in weapons (16). However, “perceptual confusion” arises because 
rather than the weapon symbolizing pain, the language of agency 
fosters the conflation of pain and power (18). The extreme bodily 
pain associated with torture is caught up with “the problem of 
power” (12). What enables the conversion of this “absolute pain into 
the fiction of absolute power is an obsessive, self conscious display 
of agency” (27). Furthermore, in torture the negative use of the 
language of agency achieves a “sadistic potential” (18). In torture, 
observes Scarry, it is in part the 

“obsessive display of agency that permits one person’s 
body to be translated into another person’s voice, that 
allows real human pain to be converted into a regime’s 
fiction of power”(i8). 

Her thesis elucidates how torture is not used to unearth “secret 
information” in wars and political struggles. Rather, torture 
functions to confirm the power of one group by denying the bodily 











...and grisly, bloody images of a 
masked and leather clad 
woman wielding a scythe... 


pain, the voice, the agency, ultimately the civilization of the other 
side through conversion of an individual’s pain. As we apply Scarry's 
theory to the cinematic phenomenon of “torture-porn,” it is 
important to understand how she sees torture structured as an 
event — the playing out of a monstrous drama. Scarry observes: 

"Torture is a process which not only converts but 
announces the conversion of every conceivable aspect of 
the event and the environment into an agent of pain. It is 
not accidental that in the torturer’s idiom the room in 
which the brutality occurs was called the ‘production 
room’ in the Philippines, the ‘cinema room’ in South 
Vietnam, and the ‘blue lit stage’ in Chile: built on these 
repeated acts of display and having as its purpose the 
production of a fantastic illusion of power, torture is a 
grotesque piece of compensatory drama" (28). 



...while men in rubber gloves 
and jump suits... 



...use chain saws and blow 
torches on their victims. 


Although interrogation is a feature in both war and thriller genres, 
films that fit within the “torture porn” trend never represent it. 
Instead these films bring us face to face with what is routinely 
denied in the process of military, state and government sanctioned 
“torture”: the event is reduced to a cruel, clear dynamic of power 
relations. The victim’s power is stolen from them through 
imprisonment. Then the victim’s agency is annihilated by the 
process of torture — not just through the infliction of excruciating 
pain, but its anticipation and duration. In these films there is no 
attempt to suggest legitimization for the torturer’s actions. They 
clearly display the fact that the torturer’s pleasure is his or her 
absolute power over the victim, events and situation. This sadistic 
pleasure is intimately bound to the torturer’s omnipotent and 
omniscient power. Yet there must be a survivor - the “final girl” 
who Carol Clover identifies in Men, Women and Chainsaws as 
empowering because she escapes to live another day or even returns 
to kill the “monster.” Someone has to escape to allow the audience 
to surface and the series to continue. Having now seen many of 
these films, I find one thing consistent within them. That is the 
staging of the performance of the torture, the maiming, the 
dismemberment. 

Go to page 3 
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From Hostel II 



Torture chamber horrors 



Hostel II continually makes 
comments on a stereotypical 
view of how Americans are 
perceived and think they are 
perceived in the world. 



The film's interest lies in the 
staging of its horror action. 


Hostel II 

I cannot remember ever feeling so apprehensive on entering a 
cinema as on going to see Hostel II. I have to remind myself it is 
only make-believe. The cinema is deserted except for two old men 
sitting up the back of the theatre. I hate the fear that plays on my 
mind and lets me imagine they are in the cinema for all the wrong 
reasons. And it scares me. Thankfully a twenty-something couple 
enter carrying popcorn and hotdogs. Their dyed blonde hair and 
junk food normalize the experience. The commercials start. The 
screen seems enormous. Light, fluffy advertisements ease my 
apprehension but not for long. The cinema begins to darken and my 
body tenses. A line from a newspaper article pops into my head — 
horror has finally got “its edge back.” Now I’m sick of the trailers, 
sick of the suspense. 

Finally the rating appears, and the by-line: “Producer Quentin 
Tarantino presents.” Distorted, dark images appear, sounds of 
running water and burning, a background rumble, a blurred figure 
burns a picture. The screen is huge. Flames eat the picture — the 
evidence? There is a rumbling, bubbling dangerous sound. In my 
seat, in the dark, I am bought back to my senses, to my sensing 
being in this moment, in this environment. The film begins with a 
rejoinder to the first Hostel. Our survivor, Paxton “the final boy” 
doesn’t last long. We learn there is a spa in Slovakia — a kind of 
hunting club symbolized with the image of a bloodhound — rich 
people go there to kill and torture and maim people. They pay 
money to do this. Everyone including the authorities seems to be 
complicit. Paxton’s friends are all dead, but he miraculously 
managed to escape. Too scared to tell the police or his friends’ 
parents, Paxton is hiding out with his girlfriend in the country, 
convinced “they” are going to get him. And they do. We find him 
one morning in the familiar domestic bliss of the kitchen. He’s 
missing his head and the pet cat is making a meal of the bloody 
stump of his neck. 

Now it takes a long time for something else to happen, but we know 
something is going to happen. In Hostel II there is a gender switch. 
Three young women from the U.S. — Beth, the wealthy one, Lorna, 
the daggy one, and Whitney, the bitchy, slutty one — are travelling 
in Europe. Encouraged by an Eastern European bombshell, they 
take a trip to that same spa in Slovakia. As they check into the spa, 
we see the scanned images of their passport photos being sent 










From Wolf Creek (Greg Mclean, 
2005) 


around the world. Men with blackberries and mobile phones 
frenetically bid for the girls. That night at a festival in the local 
village, Lorna and Whitney disappear. From this moment on, we 
move between luxurious images of the peaceful spa and grisly, 
bloody images of a masked and leather-clad woman wielding a 
scythe and men in plastic gloves and jump suits using chain saws 
and blow torches on their victims. In this film, the surprising shift is 
that it is money rather than chance, virginity or ingenuity that 
allows Beth to buy her way out — but she also has to kill. After 
surprising myself by surviving this film, I went on to see others in 
this trend. As a result, I see in them several issues I think need to be 
addressed including how these films function on both global and 
local fronts, and how they make us feel. 

For all the torture chamber horrors, Hostel II is a slick film that 
continually makes comments on the global and national perceptions 
of a stereotypical view of how people from the United States are 
perceived and think they are perceived in the world. The victims are 
Americans, the main torturers are American. When the girls are 
invited to go to Slovakia, they query whether there is a war going on 
there. Their Eastern European companion replies that there hasn’t 
been a war in fifty years. In Stupid White Men, Michael Moore 
humorously highlighted U.S. ignorance of geography and world 
events. The torturers fulfill another classic stereotype of believing in 
the power of the dollar. Money makes you immune to the law and 
justice, money can buy you anything — even young girls to burn, 
cut, maim and finally kill. The radical twist to this film is that Beth 
survives because she is so wealthy, she can buy all of them. It seems 
like a crowning indictment of U.S. consumer culture. Yet much of 
this critique is broad and general, produced by one-liners. As an 
Australian, I felt like I was watching a film that was typecasting 
“other” people, a different culture. This is partly because the film is 
not interested in developing the characters, nor our identification. 
What it is interested in is the staging of its horror action. In the first 
Hostel there is little of this kind of U.S.-directed critique. Yes, 
Paxton and his buddies also think there is a war in Slovakia and that 
money can buy you anything. But what they want to buy are 
“normal” things like girls and drink and drugs. More telling is the 
fact that in this film the torturers are a multicultural lot. This is a 
film that comfortably places itself within the horror genre and 
appears to have little interest in contemporary world events. I think 
we need to contextualize director Eli Roth’s rhetoric — about 9/11 
and young people's desires to see on screen things as scary as they 
find in real life — in light of the critique we find in the second film. 
Roth, consciously or not, has taken on board the current debates 
about the relation between this trend of more explicit violence in 
feature films and world events. I would argue the literal critique in 
the second film suggests the filmmakers' informed stance. 

To test Roth's thesis, I would like to consider a few other horror 
films of this period. Like many other Australian films, Wolf Creek 



Like many other Australian 
films, Wolf Creek plays with the 
powerful iconography of the 
bush... 



...as both a national defining 
symbol... 


plays with the powerful iconography of the bush as both a national 
defining symbol and an unknowable and fearful place. Yet it also 
picks up on an Australian criminal history involving the 
disappearance of hitchhikers. Two particular criminal events have 
been prevalent in the contemporary Australian media: the seven 
“backpacker murders” by Ivan Milat in the 1980s and 1990s; and 
the more recent disappearance of the British tourist Peter Falconio 
in 2001. Falconio was travelling with his girlfriend Joanne Lees, and 
although his body has never been found, Bradley John Murdoch 
was convicted of his murder in 2005. Wolf Creek has a particular 
resonance with local audiences yet it is still a close relation of the 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre. The international media coverage of the 
hitchhiker murders and the way the film plays with the 
internationally successful Crocodile Dundee films ensure its 
fascination for these audiences. Again, this film it not concerned 
with its character’s development or motivation. Much more time is 
spent on the idiosyncrasies of Mick, its psychopathic anti-hero. 
What the film is interested in is the place where the horror happens, 
how the victims are captured, the torturer’s actions, and the victim’s 
escape. 

The Saw series is different again. More thriller than horror, the Saw 
films are consumed by the suspenseful intricacies of the narrative 
and some character development. We never know who Jigsaw, our 
serial killing psychopath is, but there are many cases of mistaken 
identity as victims are pitted against each other. The film’s concerns 
are universal ones. What will you do to survive? Would you take 
another’s life to save your own, to save your family? These films are 
full of existential anxiety about how we live our lives. Really the only 
thing all the above films have in common is the explicitness of their 
violent action, which is staged as a theatrical drama. 



...and an unknowable and 
fearful place. 


It is difficult to ascertain why audiences — specifically those under 
25 — have flocked to see these films. While there are films that 
currently deal with 9/11 and torture in an explicit sense, I do not 
think that audiences are flocking to see “torture porn” as a kind of 
homeopathic cure for the unease and uncertainty of their world. 
When Roth argues that young audiences want “something to scream 
at” that is as shocking as the events of their lives; it almost sounds 
like an argument in support of a catharsis. However, I don’t think 
there is any literal correlation between these films and 
contemporary political events. But that is not to say that young 
audiences who feel disengaged, anxious and hopeless do not seek 
out these films. I think they do, but for the same reasons they have 
always sought alternative and explicit films out. My sense is these 
audiences want to feel intensity and fear. Fear that brings you into 
the moment, back to the body, to the senses, allows this sense of 
immediacy and intensity. And the intensity and fear the cinema 
creates is a safe one. 












Wolf Creek is interested in the 
place where the horror 
happens... 



...how the victims are captured, 
the torturer’s actions, and the 
victim’s escape. 


Bodily experience watching horror film 

Again, I would like to take a detour. When I was in the cinema 
watching Hostel II, I felt like I was bought back to my senses. The 
experience reminded me of the feeling of compression and 
restriction that I had in an installation by the British artist Antony 
Gormley called “Blind Light” at the Hayward Gallery (17 May-19 
August 2007). The installation was a glass shed in the middle of a 
room filled with dry ice. Unseen fluorescent lights produced in the 
vapour-filled room a luminous white light. From the outside you 
could watch people disappear into its vapour. Occasionally dark, 
looming shapes or the imprint of a hand would appear on the clear 
walls, as those inside attempted to orientate themselves. On 
reviewing the listed ailments that would prevent you from entering, 

I decided I was an appropriate participant and stepped inside. A 
clever trick — but what a powerful one. A few steps, in seconds, I 
can barely see in front of me. Completely disorientated, I have no 
idea which way is out. I think of the fog and pollution of early 
industrial London, but most importantly I feel the way this loss of 
visual clarity has reduced and radically altered my way of 
experiencing this world. Instead of being in the world, or in my head 
and not my body - I am in my head and body — and it is very close. 
The light is blinding and I become a sensor of two feet of visibility 
that I have around me. This experience reminds me of something I 
have always known, but it resonates here as my eyes lose their visual 
orientation and my skin becomes a sensor of dampness, myself and 
space. I am bought back to the sentient and somatic experience of 
the body that is so significant in our experience of these films. 


From Saw (James Wan, 2004) 



More thriller than horror, the 
Saw films are consumed by the 
suspenseful intricacies of the 
narrative and some character 
development. 


What I am talking about here is the power of the corporeal 
sensorium, the human bodily senses. In “Aesthetics and 
Anaesthetics: Walter Benjamin’s Artwork Essay Reconsidered” 
Susan Buck-Morss reminds us of the original meaning of 
“aesthetics”: 

"Aisthitikos is the ancient Greek word for that which is 
“perception by feeling.” Aisthisis is the sensory 
experience of perception. The original field of aesthetics 
is not art but reality — corporeal, material nature. As 
Terry Eagleton writes: ‘Aesthetics is born as a discourse 
of the body.’ It is a form of cognition, achieved through 
taste, touch, hearing, seeing, smell — the whole 
corporeal sensorium" (6). 

What this reminds us of is that the body is a sensory organ, the skin 
— a surface, a mediating boundary — a sensual field. While our 
senses are cultivated to particular sensibilities and tastes, Buck 
Morss argues that at their core they resist “cultural domestication” 







We never know our serial killing 
Jigsaw. 



The film’s concerns are 
universal ones. 



What will you do to survive? 



Would you take another’s life to 
save your own, to save your 


(6). Our senses remind us of the fact of our biology through their 

“instinctual needs for warmth, nourishment, safety, 
sociability” (6). 

Buck Morss claims it is only in the modern era that 

“aesthetics underwent a reversal of meaning....to cultural 
forms rather than sensible experience”(7). 

In fact, the modernist project involved the training of the senses, 
their biological denial and their acculturation to the constructed 
world. Similarly, David MacDougall argues that conscious 
experience is much more than thought or cognition. It is made up of 
emotions, sensory responses and “pictures of the imagination” (2). 
Like Buck Morss, MacDougall draws on the original Greek meaning 
of aesthetics as a broad range of “culturally patterned sensory 
experience” (98). Specifically speaking of the filmmaking and 
audience experience, he argues that when we look, 

“we are doing something more deliberate than seeing 
and yet more unguarded than thinking. We are putting 
ourselves in a sensory state that is at once one of vacancy 
and of heightened awareness” (7). 

Our experience of the world is all about how we perceive it. 
Gormley’s installation illuminates this human perception by 
creating a radically altered environment that makes the participant 
intimately aware of his or her “own body space.’TBj ropen notes in 
new window! The enchantment of the cinema is that it engages us 
with the inhabitants on the screen in a way that we feel is real even 
though we know it is not. For us, the bodies in films are on one hand 
unworldly but “in another way, to our sense, corporeal” 

(MacDougall 13). MacDougall acknowledges the way the cinema 
generates a 

“continuous interplay of stimulus and bodily responses 
between the spectator and screen” (20). 

Drawing on Linda Williams discussion of “body genres,” he 
comments: 

"Viewers are known to have strong physical responses to 
such images — of shock, flinching, faintness, sexual 
arousal and even vomiting. These responses underline 
Williams’s point that in film viewing we do not 
necessarily feel for others, we feel for and in ourselves. It 
is also a fallacy to assume that vision is simply a way of 
possessing as 'absent other' (as in much 'gaze' theory) or 
to interpret the technologies of film as a one-way 
extension of the senses. This, in Williams’s view, 
perpetuates the 'lingering Cartesianism' of the 















family? 


disconnected voyeur, when in fact vision is much more 
directly connected to our own bodily processes" (18). 



These films are full of existential 
anxiety about how we live our 
lives. 



What all these films have in 
common is the explicitness of 
their violent action... 


From Hostel II 



...which is staged as a theatrical 
drama. 


What happens when we watch the explicit violence of “torture 
porn”? How do we respond to these images of dramatic 
representations of victims of capture and torture screaming as they 
are being burned, hacked and maimed? Most of us are not in the 
cinema to gloat sadistically or use the victim voyeuristically, nor do 
we simply masochistically identify with the victim. The audience’s 
experience of identification and projection is a complex one that 
involves perception of the world and a diffuse, shifting array of 
positions of engagement, affectation and identification-projection. 
Similarly, the cinema involves a complex process through which it 
“incorporates” us in the film (MacDougall 25). Referring again to 
William’s work, it is important to note that we don’t just project 
ourselves or empathize with what is going on in the scene - rather, 
we feel “for and in ourselves.” 

This is particularly the case in “body genres” like horror and 
pornography that have an “excess” that exceeds and resists 

“absorption into symbol, narratives and plot” 

(MacDougall 18). 

MacDougall notes that this excess generated by “cultural ambiguity” 
or unfamiliarity with the subject cannot be 

“easily assimilated to prior experience” (21). 

The escalation of violence in “torture porn” presents us with an 
experience of which most of us have no prior experience. Therefore, 
its intensity functions as excess and its kinesthetic potential affects 
us in a sensory and immediate way. I want to return to Scarry’s 
work for a moment, where she talks about what pain does to 
subjectivity: 

"It is intense pain that destroys a person’s self and 
world, a destruction experienced spatially as either the 
contraction of the universe down to the immediate 
vicinity of the body or as the body swelling to fill the 
entire universe. Intense pain is also language destroying: 
as the content of one’s world disintegrates, so the 
content of one’s language disintegrates; as the self 
disintegrates, so that which would express and project 
the self is robbed of its source and its subject....World, 
self, and voice are lost, or nearly lost, through the 
intense pain of torture "(35). 

In no way do I wish to suggest a conflation of this extreme 
subjectivity destroying pain with an imaginary sensual experience of 
the cinema. I do not think there is any direct correlation between 
our access to images of torture and violence in the actual world and 







From Antony Gormley’s Blind 
Light 
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The experience reminded me of 
the feeling of compression and 
restriction that I had in this 
installation. 


the development of the torture porn trend. However, Scarry’s work 
addresses the effect of fear and pain on subjectivity and I think this 
is an idea worth teasing out. 

The experience of ecstasy also has the power to make us forget our 
individuality — make us forget subjectivity. What is fascinating for 
me in this discussion is that extreme pain, like ecstasy, has the 
power to radically alter subjectivity. While the pain of torture 
destroys our being in the world by reducing subjectivity to the 
confines of the body, or by obliterating subjectivity through the 
body consuming the universe, ecstasy relieves us of our subjectivity 
by again taking us outside of ourselves. Rooted in what are often 
called the more primitive functions of the brain that precede 
thinking, the intensity of the ecstatic experience allows us to forget 
ourselves, by stepping beyond ourselves. 

The cinema engages us in powerful ways. As an aural and visual 
medium it can create a kinetic experience that involves excess. In 
the case of “torture porn,” this excess while perceived cannot be 
thoughtfully understood. But it can be experienced through the 
complex phenomena of the sensorium — through perception by 
feeling. I don’t think that 

“fear supplants empathy and makes us all potential 
torturers.” 

But I do believe that intensity and fear — a fear we feel “for and in 
ourselves” grants us a kind of ecstasy. We forget ourselves — our 
cognitive subjectivity — in the immensity of physical feeling. 
Apprehension, anticipation and fear bring us back to the moment, 
to the body, to the immediacy of the “perception of feeling.” 

Go to Notes page 
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Notes 


I would like to thank Tyson Namow for his help in preparing the 
images for this article. 

1. James Wan wrote and directed the first Saw film. He was born 
in Malaysia but went to film school in Australia where he met 
Leigh Whannell. Whannell came up with the story and starred in 
the first film. The second and third films were written by 
Whannell, who again acted in them. In the third film Wan and 
Whannell collaborated on the writing, [return to page l of essay] 

2. The interview was on At the Movie’s on ABC on 6th June 2007. 

3. Although taking a different narrative and aesthetic approach, we 
can trace an escalation in explicit sexual violence in European 
cinema. For example, see Gaspaer Noe’s Irreversible (2002), and 
Catherine Breillat’s Anatomie de Venfer (Anatomy of Hell, 2004). 

4. Commentaries and reviews that support this claim include 

• Lynden Barber, “Atrocity Entertainment: Filmmakers are 
Turning up the Volume on Human Degradation,” The 
Weekend Australian. Review. April 14-15 2007: 25; 

• David Rimanelli and Hanna Liden, “Regarding the Torture of 
Dudes,” Artforum International Magazine. 44:10 (Summer 
2006): 85-6; 

• Devin Gordon, “Horror Show; Scary Movies are Multiplying 
Faster than Ever, and getting increasingly Sadistic. Why are 
audiences so hungry for blood? Pull up a chair. Just be 
careful which one,” Newsweek. 3 April 2006: 60; 

• Ross Douthat, “Punch the Director!” National Review. 59:12 
(July 2007): 54; 

• Kim Newman, “Torture Garden,” Sight and Sound. 16:6 
(June 2006): 28-31. 

5. For further discussion and links to images from Abu Ghraib, see 
Julia Lesage, “Links: Abu Ghraib and Images of Abuse and 
Torture,” Jump Cut: A Review of Contemporary Media. 4 7 
(2005). Retrieved on 10 August 2007 

http://ejumpcut.org/archive/jc 47 . 2005 /links.html 

Also see Joan Walsh, ed. “The Abu Ghraib Files.” Salon.com. 

Retrieved on 25 April 2008 






http://www.salon.com/news/ 

abu ghraih/2006 /03/14/introduction/ 

I also await with anticipation for the release of Errol Morris’s latest 
documentary S.O.P.: Standard Operating Procedures, which 
examines the photographs taken by US soldiers at Abu Ghraib 
prison, mostly through interviews with the people who took them. 
The film is in the final stage of production. 

6. Freddy vs. Jason (Ronny Yu, 2003) made approximately $82 
million in the US, and the remake of The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre (Marcus Nispel, 2003) made around $80 million 
(IMDB). 

7. For further discussion, see 

• Pauline Kael, “Review of Bonnie and Clyde,” Arthur Penn’s 
Bonnie and Clyde. Ed. Lester D. Friedman.New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000.188; 

• Paul Monaco, “Landmark Movies of the 1960s and the 
Cinema of Sensation,” The Sixties: 1960-1969, Vol 8: The 
History of American Cinema. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 2001,168-97; 

• Stephen Prince, Savage Cinema: Sam Peckinpah and the 
Rise of Ultraviolent Movies. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1998. 

8. See the exhibition guide for Antony Gormley “Blind Light” 
exhibition in The Hayward (17 May -19 August 2007). 0:10. [go 
gack to pag e 3 ] 
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Yoshimi abandoned at school 



Staring forlornly at the rain 



Adult Yoshimi remembering her 
sad past 


Dread of mothering: 
plumbing the depths of 
Dark Water 

by Nina K. Martin 

Hideo Nakata’s 2002 Japanese horror film Dark Water continues a theme 
formulated in his previous film Ringu (1998), in which the struggles of 
single working mothers — the heroines of both films — are visually 
expressed through the walls and spaces these broken families inhabit. In 
each film, a child haunts the heroine, a ghost born of both violence and 
neglect, and the only healing force seems to be a mother’s love. However, 
the psyches of these heroines are waging a violent battle within their home 
environments as these kaiden, or vengeful child specters, throw into 
horrifying perspective the demands that traditional ideals of mothering 
enact on these besieged women. 

Dark Water takes place primarily in the confines of a dismal concrete 
apartment building, as the newly separated Yoshimi and her 5-year-old 
daughter, Ikuko, attempt to start anew. The grey walls and endless 
hallways of their new home highlight the bleakness Yoshimi now faces as 
she must quickly find employment while enmeshed in a bitter custody 
battle. As the young mother struggles to care for her small daughter, her 
fragile mental state is revealed through the persistent deterioration of her 
apartment building — manifested through the omnipresence of leaking 
ceilings, broken elevators, cracking wallpaper, and faulty plumbing. The 
film’s manipulation of mise-en-scene suggests that with the pressures 
placed on women as mothers, the home and its environs embody a dread 
that cannot be escaped. 

Hollywood studios have remade both Ringu and Dark Water, 
transforming some of the Japanese films' cultural specificity, and 
employing new settings, stars, and many typical Hollywood horror 
conventions. This essay will focus exclusively on Dark Water, Nakata’s 
Japanese thriller — for my reading of the film’s uncanny elements and use 
of architecture is dependent on some distinctly Japanese cultural 
traditions. Still, what I hope to point out is that the backlash against single 
working mothers is a global issue. The portrayal, struggle and redemption 
of its female protagonist is contingent on her acquiescing to and 
embracing an idealized feminine role — the self-sacrificing mother. Visual 
tensions connote this struggle between the normally clean, safe realms of 
the home and school, and the invasive “dark water” that floods Yoshimi 
and Ikuko’s apartment, streaming down walls and relentlessly boring 









Desperately trying to reach the 
school. 



Mitsuko leaving school in her 
yellow slicker, bathed in yellow 
tones. 



Mommy has forgotten her. 


through ceilings. This overwhelming force not only dissolves the barriers 
between the living and the dead, the safe and the threatened, but it also 
renders the typically stable walls of the apartment building porous and 
permeable. The water's intrusion into the security of the home reflects the 
bleeding of social roles that contemporary Japanese women must face as 
they juggle work with motherhood. 

This essay continues my work of exploring interconnections between 
architectural space, femininity, and cultural anxiety, where the buildings 
and settings of certain films not only stand in as physical manifestations of 
female subjectivity, but often the mise en scene overshadows the human 
characters within the film’s diegesis. As one reviewer explains: 

"My apartment is alive and I know it has lots of stories. But 
this makes sense seeing as it is an unrefurbished tenement. 

Hideo Nakata understands the concept of the old building that 
is alive and chose to set his film Dark Water in this type of 
location: an old, moldy, concrete apartment building. Nakata 
realizes that often times in horror, the location is an additional 
character in the cast — often co-starring." fil fopen endnotes in 
new window! 

Forgoing the special effects “pyrotechnics” common to U.S. horror 
cinema, Nakata employs subtler cinematic techniques, primarily through 
manipulating shot composition, in order to bring the setting to the film’s 
forefront and to situate its mother/daughter protagonists as outsiders, 
isolated and alone. As the film opens, a long shot reveals a young Japanese 
girl sitting forlornly in front of giant windows, her back to the camera, as 
she watches children meeting their parents in the midst of a torrential 
downpour. Her concerned teacher asks her, “Yoshimi...no one’s come for 
you?” In this shot/reverse shot, the camera slowly pulls back from the 
young girl’s solemn gaze as she realizes that she has been abandoned by 
her mother and father. The young girl turns out to be Yoshimi as a child; 
the memory, despite its grim quality, is bathed in a warm golden light in 
sharp contrast to the stark blues and greys of the rest of the film. Yoshimi 
twice recalls this lonely moment of waiting: as she stares at the outside 
downpour while waiting for a custody meeting with her ex-husband’s 
lawyers, and again when she is forced to wait at a job interview for a 
publishing company. Both of these moments, drawing sharply on 
Yoshimi’s failures as wife, worker, and mother, are meant as commentary 
on her childhood experiences of loneliness and abandonment. 

This narrative of parental neglect is repeated several times in Dark Water, 
always by visually situating a young Japanese girl — either a younger 
Yoshimi, her daughter Ikuko, or the missing Mitsuko — as an outsider 
from the group, staring at the rain as if it formed an unbreachable 
boundary, confining her to a life of isolation. The camera consistently 
works to alienate the female protagonists in their environments, framing 
them turned away from the camera and in a long shot, often situated in 
doorways or looking out of windows. Hideo Nakata’s repetition of 
disquieting images is deliberate, for the film uses the uncanny trope of the 
doppelganger. It doubles and triples images and blurs the past into 
present, in order to show the cycle of neglect that impinges on these young 
heroines. 



















Frantic phone call. 



Mother and daughter dwarfed by 
the looming building — a repeated 
composition in the film. 


Crosscutting scenes illustrate visual connections between these characters 
and also highlight the cycle of guilt under which Yoshimi must suffer. For 
instance, when Ikuko is left waiting at the kindergarten for her mother 
Yoshimi, who is trapped at an interminable job interview as she 
desperately seeks employment, the camera once again situates the view 
behind the young girl’s back, her small body silhouetted and alone in the 
doorway. The classroom is quiet and empty as children joyfully greet their 
arriving parents in the outside courtyard. Ikuko, like Mitsuko and Yoshimi 
before her, is very still, silently gazing at the other children through the 
sheets of rain that drench the schoolyard. Back at the publishing firm, 
where Yoshimi is still forced to wait, she frantically tries to reach the 
school by phone. A flashback then occurs in which Yoshimi recalls her 
abandonment at school by her own mother, and the subsequent shame 
and despair she felt at the time. The scene is bathed in a warm, yellow 
haze to signify the past. Abruptly, the image cuts to Ikuko under an 
umbrella, alone in the school courtyard during a downpour. As she looks 
across to the distant street, she sees another young girl, also alone. This 
apparition is Mitsuko’s ghost watching Ikuko from under the hood of her 
shiny yellow slicker. Later, the film flashes back to Mitsuko’s own rainy 
abandonment by her parents, as she was last seen at the same 
kindergarten two years earlier. 



Ikuko ventures into the rain alone. Encountering Mitsuko’s ghost. 

Emptiness pervades the film. Static street scenes are held and characters 
walk in and out of the frame, further suggesting the film’s focus on 
expansive settings rather than a close-up visualization of its primary 
characters. These are not the teeming streets of Tokyo, but old, grey 
apartment buildings on the outskirts, somewhere along the edge of the 
city. Dark Water repeatedly imagines its protagonists in relation to the 
cold, mammoth structure of the looming apartment building. The most 
frequent image is a long shot as Yoshimi and Ikuko approach the entrance 
on their first visit, walking down a long grey path, their tiny figures 
entering the far left of the frame. As they near the building, the aerial view 
situates them as little specks, clearly dwarfed by the imposing structure. 
These same images recur in hazy flashback as Yoshimi dreams of Mitsuko, 
the missing girl, making her way to the same building, and, later, a grown 
Ikuko takes this walk again at the film’s conclusion. Throughout Dark 
Water, shots of the cold grey concrete of the apartment building 
emphasize the dank, poorly lit hallways and the building’s decaying 
facade. Characters emerge into empty hallways and stairwells, barely 
distinguishable from the walls and rooms bathed in gloom. The film 
emphasizes the dynamic settings of school and apartment by relegating 
human characters to small corners, mere shadows at the end of long, dark 












Elongated spaces. 
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Ikuko’s final trip to her old home, in 
a shot similar to one where the 
apartment seemed to overpower 
Mitsuko. 



Mitsuko’s water apparition. 


hallways. 

Director Hideo Nakata often consigns important narrative information to 
fragmentary glimpses that skirt the edges of the film frame. Even when 
Yoshimi or Ikuko interact with other people, they are often somehow 
isolated within the frame, excluded from the group dynamics so important 
to Japanese culture. The world they inhabit appears completely devoid of 
life — visually expressing the stigmatism visited on victims of divorce. This 
“aesthetics of the edge,” as I like to call it, is especially prevalent in 
Japanese horror films, creating a feeling of dread and unease that slowly 
creeps up on the spectator (instead of jumping out at them). Jay McRoy 
masterfully describes this technique in reference to Takashi Shimizu’s Ju- 
on: The Grudge (2002): 

"By frequently relegating frightening images to the extreme 
edges of the frame, thereby investing them with the power of a 
fleeting, yet troubling figure glimpsed peripherally but never 
completely, Shimizu artfully manipulates the audience’s gaze, 
creating the impression that we may have just witnessed a 
flash of something disquieting — as if from the corner of our 
collective eye. "[2] 

These effective and subtle techniques appear intrinsic to Japanese horror 
cinema, and are visible in Kiyoshi Kurosawa’s Pulse (2001), as well as 
Nakata’s Ringu, Ringu 2 (1999) and Dark Water. These films also lack the 
more formulaic sound cues common to Hollywood horror cinema, as the 
flash of something frightening is usually unaccompanied by any non- 
diegetic sound, in some ways strengthening the impact of the visual by 
negating the usual aural sounds of suspense. 

The most frequent “blink-and-its-gone” image is of the yellow rain-slicker 
clad Mitsuko as she lurks in every corner and doorway of the school and 
the apartment complex — her presence foreshadowed by the presence of 
torrential rain, leaks and puddles, and grimy running water. Yoshimi’s 
first glimpse of Mitsuko’s ghost appears as she attempts to confront the 
cause of her ceiling leak, banging on the door of the overhead apartment 
in a hallway identical to her own. Giving up in frustration, Yoshimi steps 
into the elevator, only to see the image of a young girl, with long hair and a 
yellow slicker, standing in the doorway of this seemingly empty 
apartment. As the doors shut on her view, Yoshimi frantically tries to 
reopen the doors, but in an instant the girl is gone. Later, she sees the 
ghost walk past the doorway to the roof and lurk behind the giant water 
tank on the same level, but Mitsuko’s figure always shimmers with 
transparency, blurred and indistinct. The film’s visual details help support 
the epistemological uncertainty common to the representation of the 
quasi-gothic heroine, as Yoshimi repeatedly questions whether she 
actually sees Mitsuko or whether the specter is a figment of her 
imagination. Unsurprisingly, the male figures in the film — her ex- 
husband, his lawyers, Ikuko’s teacher, a helpful male friend — doubt her 
experiences as well. 





Gone in a flash. 


Mitsuko lurks in the shadows. 



The ever-present torrential rain not only enhances Dark Water’s gloomy 
atmosphere, but also accentuates the liminal space of the apartment 
building Yoshimi and Ikuko now occupy — Mitsuko’s former home. 
Throughout the grey, dank building, water leaks and puddles, dripping 
through the elevator shaft, and forming a stain that persistently spreads 
like a virus across Yoshimi’s bedroom ceiling, contaminating everything it 
touches. Indeed, one can gauge the delicacy of Yoshimi’s mental state 
against the form and shape taken by the substantial overhead leak. Her 
ex-husband uses fragile moments from her past as a wedge to pry away 
Ikuko from her grasp and engulf the mother in vulnerable self-doubt. As 
Mark Kermode points out, the revelation that she was driven half-mad 

“by proof-reading graphically sadistic novels...sheds light on 
her fractured character, casting her as one who becomes 
drowned by stories, unable to establish boundaries between 
The never-ending rain. fantasy and reality.”[3] 

As the ceiling leak continues to grow and mutate, the boundaries that 
separate Yoshimi’s subjectivity from her physical environment become 
increasingly fluid. 




Seeing the leak for the first time. The beginning of the stain. 

















The leak bonds with Oshimi and 
gives her a dream about Mitsuko. 


Its virus-like spread Yoshimi’s mental deterioration. 

In both Dark Water and Ringu, water serves as a conduit for paranormal 
activity, elevating the natural to the supernatural. Water is Mitsuko’s chief 
source of communication with both Yoshimi and Ikuko, and the never- 
ending rain that surrounds these characters persists like a dark cloud 
continually overhead. Yoshimi’s first contact with Mitsuko occurs when 
she steps into a puddle on the floor of the building’s elevator — a space 
that the girl repeatedly haunts — and she feels the mysterious grasp of a 
child’s hand. The camera initially reveals a child’s hand, but when Ikuko 
skips merrily from the elevator, her mother realizes that she is not holding 
onto her daughter. Yoshimi later dreams of Mitsuko’s plight when water 
drips onto her sleeping form from the ubiquitous overhead leak. Only 
when Yoshimi presses her hand against the rooftop water tank that haunts 
her dreams, running her fingers over rivulets of water, does she 
experience a vision of Mitsuko’s demise as the unsupervised girl falls into 
the enormous tank. Although the girl is not literally pushed into the tank, 
as Sadako in Ringu is pushed into the well, the film implies that her 
mother’s inadequate care is ultimately to blame for this loss. Accordingly, 
Yoshimi must pay the appropriate price for this prior sin. 










Who is touching me? 


Just her imagination? 
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Water running down the rooftop 
tank. 



Mitsuko’s encounter with the tank. 


The intruding presence of water both inside and outside the building 
unsettles the cultural importance of keeping these areas spatially distinct. 
As Joy Hendry explains, 

"uchi and soto are associated with the clean inside of the 
house, and the dirty outside world, respectively. Japanese 
houses almost always have an entrance hall where shoes, 
polluted with this outside dirt, are removed, and it is one of the 
few inflexible rules enforced by Japanese adults that small 
children learn to change their shoes every time they go in and 
out of the house."f4i ropen endnotes in new window] 

For small children, kindergarten is also supposed to provide a new inside 
group, a new uchi, where they can remain safe and cared for, away from 
the dangers of the outside world. [5]_Unfortunately for Yoshimi, Mitsuko, 
and Ikuko, the schoolroom is a persistent site of trauma, where their lives 
all intersect in a sharp moment of motherly neglect as they sit forgotten at 
school. During Ikuko’s second pivotal encounter with Mitsuko at the 
school, the water that symbolizes Mitsuko’s liminal state hemorrhages 
from her spectral body toward the terrified girl, thus forcing a physical, as 
well as emotional connection. 

In the kindergarten’s busy playroom, a small group of children gather to 
play hide and seek. Initially, Ikuko is attached to the group, but as the 
children run off to hide, the young girl is left isolated again; when she asks 
two girls if she can share their hiding space, they immediately send her 
away. She subsequently runs to the end of a long hallway where she hides 
under a table, her view limited by a dangling tablecloth and some boxes. 
She shouts when she is well-hidden. Slowly the camera begins to move 
shakily towards her hiding place from a long shot positioned at the end of 
the hall. As it gradually draws closer, Ikuko turns in close-up, and we see 
her respond in terror to the image of a pair of water-logged feet noisily 
squishing toward her. When the soaking child comes within three feet of 
the young girl, rivulets of water begin to flow freely from the figure’s feet, 
reaching out like tentacles to Ikuko. 



This is our spot. Hide over there. 


Finding an isolated hiding space. 











Watching the ghost’s approach. 


Tendrils stretch to poison Ikuko. 



Divorce is to blame. 


The scene abruptly cuts to a taxi pulling up to the school as Yoshimi 
rushes to Ikuko’s side, for the girl is lying on a small bed, drenched and 
unconscious. Yoshimi accuses the schoolteachers of mistreatment, and the 
male teacher takes her down the hall for a talk. He implies that Ikuko’s 
“strange behavior” may be due to Yoshimi’s divorce. As they walk further, 
Yoshimi sees some childish drawings of a girl in a yellow rain slicker, 
imploring “Mitsuko” to “come back” and “come home.” The teacher 
mentions that she too was a “strange child,” but that her mother 
abandoned her. In this moment, Yoshimi comes to the realization that 
Mitsuko, the missing girl, used to live in their apartment building, and 
that this ghost may now be haunting her and Ikuko. 

The dissolution of the boundaries between inside and outside provides the 
unease essential to the film’s uncanny experiences. Ruth Goldberg points 
out in her discussion of Ringu that 

"Freud’s meditation on the uncanny rests on a foundation of 
dualistic thought that is largely preoccupied with the fear of 
the occlusion of boundaries between pairs of ideas or states of 
being: between life and death, self and other, reality and 
dream, consciousness and unconscious."[6] 


Dark Water purposefully plumbs regions “where categories fail to 
maintain their integrity.” Nowhere is this more obvious than through 
Mitsuko’s watery, hazy manifestations. As a spirit, she is by definition a 









A plea for Mitsuko’s return. 


liminal entity, “negotiating the supposedly unbridgeable gulf between the 
world of the living and the realm of the dead.”[7]_Her negotiation of these 
worlds is always through some form of water, and this becomes her means 
of communicating with both Ikuko and Yoshimi, whether a piece of her 
hair is left floating in a drinking glass or she forces dark, roiling water to 
flow through the taps. While water is often seen as a cleansing presence, a 
symbol of rebirth and renewal, in Dark Water, as early as the film’s 
opening credits, water is always represented as contaminated, a substance 
that taints whatever it touches. The stain that spreads across Yoshimi’s 
ceiling is yellow and brown, an image of decay and rot. 



Tainted water in credits. 



Contaminated water. Rushing out of the taps. 


The dark water in the film serves as a vehicle for Mitsuko’s attack on the 
young Ikuko. One of the film’s most visually terrifying set pieces occurs 
when Yoshimi briefly leaves her daughter alone while she investigates the 
water tank on the roof. As Ikuko peers hesitantly from the doorway to 
their apartment, she is startled by water suddenly rushing from the tap in 
the tub. The camera reveals the sudden spurting of water from over her 
shoulder. As she frantically tries to shut off the tap, the water suddenly 
starts to sputter and cough and then changes from clear to a murky 
brown. Ikuko stops struggling with the tub’s faucet. She eyes the water in 
horror as it gurgles and bubbles, soon overflowing and spreading over the 
floor of the bathroom. As the camera swings behind the young girl, closing 
in as Ikuko stares into the tub’s murky depths, two grey, decaying hands 
reach from within the tub and grab her head, dragging her face first into 
the filthy froth. The scene ends with Ikuko helplessly fighting against 
Mitsuko’s angry strength, as the ghost tries to annihilate her competition 
for Yoshimi’s love. 



Trying to shut off the tub. 


Dirty water reaches for Ikuko. 


















When Yoshimi rushes back to the apartment, she finds Ikuko unconscious 
on the floor of the bathroom, and desperately tells her daughter that she 
will never leave the child alone again. As she clutches her daughter in 
terror, the water angrily froths and bubbles at her as if responding to the 
mother's cry of devotion. Unfortunately for Yoshimi, she does not realize 
that she now clutches Mitsuko, who has somehow taken on her daughter’s 
form. Throughout the film, Ikuko and Mitsuko become increasingly 
interchangeable, and Mitsuko grows to possess Yoshimi’s daughter as a 
way to achieve the motherly connection she previously lost. 



The primary conflict of Dark Water is that inadequate mothering, brought 
on by the disruption of divorce or the heroine’s excessive or inappropriate 
focus on a career, leads to neglect, and possibly irreparable loss. In some 
ways, the film suggests a certain amount of cultural nostalgia for the past 
that imagines a mother of myth rather than reality. Its vision of mothering 
has not adapted to the changes brought on by the bursting of Japan’s 
economic bubble in the 1990s, which compelled many women, including 
mothers, to enter the workforce. As Ruth Goldberg claims, quoting 
Masami Ohinata, 


The bag’s first appearance. 



Will anyone claim it? 


"When Japanese hear the word mother they do not call to 
mind the real flesh-and-blood mothers of their personal 
experience but, rather, see a personification of 'devotion to 
children, parental affection, and self-sacrifice.'... People’s 
devotion to the concept comes close to that of religious faith." 

[ 8 ] 

The film ideologically suggests that mothering is a “totalizing experience” 
of consuming self-sacrifice. In this way, it points to the “new momism” 
currently being decried by U.S. media scholars Susan Douglas and 
Meredith Michaels in The Mommy Myth. They point out that motherhood 
is too frequently represented through the media as 

"eternally fulfilling and rewarding, that it is always the best 
and most important thing you do, that there is only a narrowly 
prescribed way to do it right, and that if you don’t love each 
and every second of it there’s something really wrong with 
you."[ 9 ] 


Douglas and Michaels rightfully claim that these types of ideals are 
damaging to all women, mothers or otherwise, and that they stem from a 
persistent backlash against feminism — with a twist. The new “momism is 
not about subservience to men. It is about subservience to children. ”[10] 





The bag returns 



Lurking in the drain. 



Yoshimi’s touch triggers a vision. 



The bag falls into the tank. 


Still, Dark Water does not represent a soulful longing for a mother from 
the past, but a violent and vengeful horror that will not be denied. As 
Ramie Tateishi convincingly illustrates: 

"The notion of horror implied in this buried/forgotten past is 
that the remnants of yesterday may turn vengeful as a 
consequence of being denied, ignored, or otherwise erased. In 
sharp contrast to the response of nostalgia...this mode of 
horror gains its resonance from the position that the past does 
not simply rest beneath the layer of the modern — it actively 
forces its way through this layer and strikes back at those who 
buried it."[n] 

This past that refuses to remain buried is potently symbolized in the film 
by the recurring image of Mitsuko’s little red “Mimiko” bag, a startlingly 
bright prop that contrasts sharply against the dismal setting of the 
concrete apartment building. The bag first appears during Yoshimi’s and 
Ikuko’s first visit to the apartment complex. When Ikuko suddenly 
disappears while Yoshimi examines their possible new home, her mother’s 
panicked search finds her daughter on the roof, clutching the little red 
bag. Once the two are told that no children currently live in the building, a 
sense of foreboding attaches to the object, and Yoshimi assiduously places 
the bag in the complex’s “lost and found” box. Shortly thereafter, the bag 
reappears, as Yoshimi encounters it while taking out the trash. She firmly 
places her garbage on top of the bag, and tightly closes the lid on the can. 
The bag shows up twice more on the rooftop, nestled within a drain 
opening as if the water spit it back from the trash onto the building. 
Finally, as Yoshimi tries to prepare Ikuko for her return to kindergarten — 
after the young girl’s ghost-induced illness — she find the little red bag 
nestled at the bottom of her daughter’s backpack. When Ikuko insists that 
she did not put the bag there, Ikuko grabs the red bag and experiences a 
sharp vision of the bag falling into the rooftop water tank. The red bag, 
clearly a treasured gift of Mitsuko’s, turns out to have been the impetus for 
the poor child’s tragic death. The bag continually forces its presence on the 
beleaguered Yoshimi until she fully grasps its dreadful meaning. 

Throughout the film, Yoshimi is haunted by her own mother’s neglect, and 
because of her ability to empathize with the sad Mitsuko, she is compelled 
to right the wrongs of the mothers that came before her. Her willingness 
to assume another mother’s guilt reflects the Japanese concept of 
reciprocity, a crucial idea for a society that depends so much on notions of 
shared community. 

"Reciprocity is called upon constantly in the way adults teach 
children to think of others before they act. Essentially it is the 
principle of ‘do as you would be done by’ which is being 
invoked here. Thus a child is exhorted to think of how it would 
feel if another child were to do to it what it is doing to another 
child, how it would like it if another child refused to lend a toy 
when it wanted to borrow one..."[12] 







Mitsuko reaches for her precious 
bag. 


For Yoshimi, her memories of her own neglect, triggered by both the 
omnipresent rain and the presence of Mitsuko’s vengeful spirit, drive this 
young mother to try to save her own daughter at all costs. Yet she acutely 
understands Mitsuko’s forlorn state, having experienced the same feelings 
herself. Unfortunately, Mitsuko’s subsequent possession of the vulnerable 
young girl unwittingly places Yoshimi in a position where she must make 
an impossible choice. Her heartbreaking decision is literally forced upon 
her in the film’s shattering climax. 

After Yoshimi finds Ikuko huddled unconscious on the bathroom floor, 
she desperately coaxes the girl back to life, and Ikuko delicately coughs as 
she miraculously breathes again. The mother carries the soaked girl to the 
elevator, clutching her to her chest in a frenzied attempt to leave the 
premises. Still, the dark water will not leave her alone, and a torrent starts 
to leak through the ceiling onto the mother and child. Seemingly by its 
own volition, the elevator climbs to the fourth floor and opens onto the 
floor housing Mitsuko’s old apartment. Yet as Yoshimi clutches her 
daughter in terror, she sees the apartment door open. Steeling herself for a 
frightful confrontation with the angry spirit, she instead sees Ikuko 
emerge from the dark apartment, apparently sleepwalking and calling her 
name. In that moment of recognition, Yoshimi turns to what she thinks is 
her daughter in the elevator, where she is instead attacked by the 
embodied Mistuko, whose grey decayed features cry out, “Mommy!” The 
ghoul’s hands lock around the mother's neck in an iron grip, and only 
when Yoshimi warns Ikuko away and turns to comfort the ghost does 
Mitsuko release her death hold. 




Ikuko emerges from the apartment. Mitsuko’s demands her payment. 







Sacrificing one daughter for ~ ...... 

.. a a Drowning in the elevator, 

another. 



The water streams from the 
building’s pores. 


The only way for Yoshimi to break the cycle of neglect is to acquiesce to 
Misuko’s demands and acknowledge the child specter as her daughter, 
thereby sacrificing her own daughter, Ikuko, and embracing an ideological 
ideal. A plaintive non-diegetic soundtrack now echoes through the film as 
Yoshimi’s daughter watches the elevator fill with water, clearly drowning 
her mother. She chases the elevator as it travels to the roof, trying for one 
last glimpse or connection with her beloved Yoshimi. The scene ends in a 
dynamic visualization of Mitsuko’s victory at capturing Yoshimi’s life and 
love. As Ikuko hurls herself, sobbing, in front of the elevator doors, the 
image holds again on the back of the young girl’s head; the only sound 
now is the bell as the elevator reaches the top floor. In an instant, the 
doors open and a wave of brown water envelopes the young girl, nearly 
swallowing her small form in a deluge. The scene ends with her crying, 
alone, abandoned by her mother and lying in a pool of dirty water. 



Ikuko enveloped by the deluge 


The film concludes a decade after these calamitous events, as a teenage 
Ikuko joins a group of classmates on a bus trip to her old neighborhood. 
The bus drops the girls off in front of the kindergarten, and Ikuko silently 
watches as parents come to pick up their children. One girl stands alone, 
isolated from the group, her gaze staring back unwaveringly. Yet, like the 
absence of rain in the scene, the world has changed, and this seemingly 
abandoned child shouts with joy as her mother, profusely apologizing for 
her lateness, arrives to collect her. Ikuko traverses the same path to her 
old apartment as had her mother and Mitsuko before her, and the shot 
composition reiterates those lonely scenes from the past. Again, there are 
no signs of human life and the building looms ominously above. In that 
span of time, though, the apartment complex has noticeably deteriorated 
and decayed, as if it has lain uninhabited ever since that fateful night. 
Lighting fixtures hang with exposed wires from the lobby, but amazingly 
the elevator still functions. 



Another abandoned little girl? 


The cursed building still stands. 








Teenage Ikuko remembering her 
past. 


Still, upon entering her old apartment, Ikuko finds it pristine and 
unaffected by time — an idyllic vision of mothering out of touch with 
contemporary Japanese reality, yet available to Ikuko as a cherished 
memory. The sunlight flows through windows, encasing the apartment in 
a glowing aura. Her mother’s selfless sacrifice has refashioned and 
stabilized the walls of the home, rendering them safe and comforting once 
again. Ikuko then encounters her mother in the bedroom, tangible and 
solid rather than a ghostly apparition. Yoshimi remarks on how much her 
daughter’s grown and that she must now be in high school, but when 
Ikuko suggests that she would like to come live with her mother, Yoshimi 
sadly declines. In that moment, Ikuko can feel the presence of Mitsuko, 
lurking in the background. The camera reveals the spirit’s watery image 
over Ikuko’s right shoulder, and as she turns to catch a glimpse of the girl, 
she finds Yoshimi has disappeared, even though the room remains 
unchanged. In the end, Ikuko acknowledges the sacrifice her mother made 
as a symbol of her protection, recognizing that relinquishing her mother is 
required to appease Mitsuko, a specter always capable of deluging other 
divorced mothers with her engulfing wail of need. 



Encounter in the pristine Mitsuko lurks in the background, 

apartment: "You've gotten so big. 
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Art of branding: 

Tartan "Asia Extreme" films 

by Chi-Yun Shin 

"Asia Extreme" is the first distribution label created to specifically deal 
with East Asian film titles by Tartan Films, which operated as Metro- 
Tartan Distribution between 1992 and 2003, before reverting back to the 
name Tartan Films. fil fopen endnotes in new window] Launched in 2001 
as the first of its kind, Tartan Asia Extreme has successfully released a 
number of titles which, to name just a few, include 

• Japanese films such as Ring/Ringu (1998), Audition (1999), and 
Battle Royale (2000); 

• South Korean films - The Isle (2000), Old Boy (2003) and A Tale of 
Two Sisters (2003); 

• Hong Kong films from Hard-Boiled (1992) to the Infernal Affairs 
series (2002-4) 

• as well as the films from Thailand - Bangkok Dangerous (1999), 

The Eye (2002). 

[See Appendix I for the details of the films cited .] 

Now with an extensive and ever growing DVD catalogue, which includes 
the pan-Asian horror omnibus films, Three... Extremes (2004) and Three 
Extremes 2, Tartan Asia Extreme has emerged as the most high-profile 
label amongst the East Asian film providers, playing an instrumental role 
in promoting and disseminating East Asian films in the West in recent 
years. It has also launched an U.S. distribution of many of the same titles, 
although a significant number of the best-known titles are distributed by 
other firms in North America. fSee Appendix II for the list of titles.! 


Hamish McAlpine, who is the founder and owner of Tartan Films, is in 
fact responsible for the creation of the Asia Extreme label. The story goes 
that one weekend at the end of 1999, McAlpine watched two Japanese 
films on video, and he was “totally blown away by them.” The two films he 
watched back to back that weekend were Hideo Nakata’s Ringu and 
Takashi Miike’s Audition. Soon after, he came across Thai and South 
Korean titles - Bangkok Dangerous and Nowhere to Hide (Lee Myung- 
Se, 1999), which were also “outrageously shocking” to him. In an 
interview, McAlpine emphasised the fact that the films came first: 


“When I realised that these films were not one-offs and there 
was a constant flow of brilliant films coming out of Asia, I 












decided to brand it and make Asia Extreme.”[2] 

And, that’s how the label was born. Since then, as the Tartan Asia 
Extreme website boasts, 

“Asia Extreme has been single-handedly responsible for the 
groundswell of interest in Asian cinema and the widespread 
attention that its roster of World class directors, such as Hideo 
Nakata, Miike Takashi, Kim Ki-duk and Park Chan-wook, have 
enjoyed.”[3] 

It is important to note here that region-free or multi-region DVD players 
and the proliferation of international mail-order websites (Internet DVD 
shops) since the end of the 1990s had enabled Asian film fans to purchase 
titles from abroad. [4] What the Tartan Asia Extreme has achieved, 
however, is successfully infiltrating into the minds of mainstream 
audience and shelves of high street shops (such as HMV in Britain) as well 
as Internet shopping sites such as Amazon and Play.com. 

Starting off as a cult phenomenon, targeting the cult "fan-boys" but soon 
incorporating the art-house audiences (or world cinema patrons) to its 
niche, the Tartan Asia Extreme label has established itself as an 
immediately recognisable brand. [5] Subsequently, as McAlpine himself 
described, with the Asia Extreme label, Tartan 

“found the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow [by 
identifying] ‘the next big thing’ ahead of your competitors and 
becoming the early dominant provider.”[6] 

Recent high profile Hollywood remakes of such East Asian titles as Ringu, 
Ju-on: The Grudge (Takashi Shimuzu, 2002), Dark Water (Hideo Nakata, 
2002) and Infernal Affairs (the remake of which was directed by Martin 
Scorsese and re-titled as Departed, the film winning the best film award at 
the 2007 Oscar), as well as Quentin Tarantino’s reported support and 
endorsement of OldBoy at the 2004 Cannes Film festival (where the film 
won the second prize, Grand Prix du Jury), only raised the interest in, and 
the profile of, East Asian cinema and the size of "the pot of gold" McAlpine 
had discovered. 

Indeed, it is commendable that Tartan Asia Extreme has carved a viable 
East Asian film niche, at the same time establishing its name in the 
industry where distribution labels do not normally make much impact in 
the market place. Questions, however, are raised as to the reductive 
nature of Tartan’s marketing practices, which repackages the films “as 
exotic and dangerous cinematic thrills.”[7] In addition, the output of the 
label, and indeed the name of the label itself, invoke and in part rely on the 
western audiences’ perception of the East as weird and wonderful, sublime 
and grotesque. At the same time, the ways in which Tartan registers and 
navigates the vagaries of distinct national cultures and different genres 
gathered under the Asia Extreme banner provide a fascinating site to 
explore how the West consumes East Asian cinema. 

In order to illustrate how the so-called Asia Extreme films are presented, 
this article will examine Tartan’s marketing strategies for the Asia 



Extreme brand, especially its horror titles, not only because they have 
become the most prominent and leading examples of the label, but also 
because the rise of Asia Extreme coincided with the phenomenal success 
of "Asian horror" with branches such as "J-Horror" and "K-Horror," which 
have been celebrated as the most original and innovative horror movies of 
the last decade. (The notion of horror or what constitutes horror, 
however, is not the main concern here, but horror films here broadly refer 
to films that evoke fright, terror and abjection from viewers.) Needless to 
say, different audiences understand films in different ways, but as Mark 
Jancovich pointed out, 

“Advertising campaigns were designed in part to present a 

range of possible ways of reading films.”[8] 

The article will also engage with the critical reception of the most 
"notorious" Asia Extreme titles - Audition, The Isle and Oldboy — in the 
U.K. and the U.S. so as to understand the different discourses through 
which the Asia Extreme films are evaluated and mediated. 
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Marketing the affect 

The Tartan Asia Extreme label was initially promoted through various 
"traditional" marketing practices, including radio and television slots, 
postcards (Fig. 3) and posters as well as what the industry calls "teaser 
campaign" by revealing just enough information about a film (mostly in 
film and life-style magazines) to intrigue the potential audiences. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly for the "extreme" label, what is emphasised and promoted 
in Tartan’s advertising campaigns is the visceral and hyper violent nature 
as well as the shocking and unexpected aspect of the films, as its widely 
used promotional material declares: 

“If the weird, the wonderful and the dangerous is your thing, 
then you really don’t want to miss this chance to take a walk on 
the wild side.” 



Similarly, explaining its raison d’etre in the introduction to the 
promotional booklet, The Tartan Guide to Asia Extreme, Mark Pilkington 
contends, 

“When Nakata Hideo’s Ring and Miike Takashi’s Audition 
were unleashed upon unsuspecting audiences nationwide, it 
became apparent that the appetite for such outrageous fare was 
massive and it made sense to let people know where to find 

it.”M 

In addition to the more traditional methods listed above, Tartan created 
novelty merchandises such as the syringe shaped pen created for Audition 
and Battle Royale umbrella (Fig. 4) and t-shirts (Fig. 5) to entice 
particularly younger audiences, who are their main target audience. 
Indeed, McAlpine may well have borrowed the term "extreme" from 
extreme sports, which is also an "invented" term to refer to certain 
activities such as skateboarding, snowboarding and BMX racing that are 
associated with youth subculture and inducing an adrenaline rush in 
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participants, even though they are not necessarily more inherently 
dangerous or generate more adrenalin compared to "conventional" sports. 
[10] From 2003 to 2005, Tartan also organised an annual "Asia Extreme 
Roadshow," which toured then UGC cinemas (now Cineworld Cinemas) 
around the U.K. with the programme of films that Tartan considers to be 
the most daring examples of "extreme cinema." Notably, the roadshows 
were set in multiplex cinemas, not in art-house cinemas, which have been 
the traditional outlets for foreign language films in the U.K. Such 
"mainstream" positioning of the films was clearly aimed to reach out to the 
younger audiences who frequent multiplex rather than art-house cinemas. 

Following the success of the first roadshow in 2003, Tartan obtained 
sponsorship from the Singaporean beer brand, Tiger Beer and the 
Japanese fashion label, Evisu for the 2004 roadshow. Keeping the 
association with the young and cool, for the 2005 roadshow, Tartan 
teamed up again with Tiger Beer and Cineworld cinemas as well as their 
new sponsor Sony PSP (games console). In line with the roadshows, 
Tartan also set up competitions to win a trip to Japan and Singapore in 
2004 and 2005 respectively. While the roadshows showcased the 
selection of films that can take the audience to “a world of extreme 
adventure, extreme horror and extreme thrills,” the competitions provided 
a chance to go on a real adventure. [11] To win a trip to Singapore, all you 
needed to do was to visit one of the bars that were running the promotion 
and get hold of a Tiger Beer Tartan Asia Extreme scratch card! Again, 
these promotional competitions, which were linked with their sponsors 
such as Asia House in London and other tourist boards whose interests 
were to enhance and educate the Asian culture, were high profile events 
and clearly aimed to attract young people who would frequent the trendy 
bars (rather than more traditional pubs). 

Tartan utilised the roadshow when it expanded its territory by launching a 
U.S. branch in 2004, which, according to McAlpine, “was very, very logical 
extension” as 


“there was a whole niche that was being ignored by 
[distributors] in America.”[i2] 





The 2003 Asia Extreme festival pass poster 

Tartan USA employed the same marketing campaigns: stand alone 
theatrical releases for stronger titles (such as Oldboy ) and a 
roadshow/cinema tie-in across several major cities in the US. Again, Tiger 
Beer was the main sponsor for the roadshow in the US. Initial reactions to 
the theatrical releases were reportedly lukewarm, but the DVD sales of the 
Asia Extreme titles started to increase, particularly after the DVD release 
of the South Korean horror film, A Tale of Two Sisters. McAlpine 
explained that it took a while to persuade video retailers that Asia Extreme 

“isn’t just some weird niche market... but A Tale of Two 
Sisters changed everything, and now retailers are grabbing [the 
films] with both hands.” 

Tartan DVD box designs, which utilise striking images from the films, 
have been very successful in raising the profile of the label in the U.K., and 
the U.S. box cover designs clearly aim to achieve a similar effect. It is 
interesting though to note that some of the U.S. DVD box designs retain 
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no resemblance to the U.K. equivalents on the basis that they are 
operating in the different market. In addition, there are some disparities 
between the U.K. and U.S. catalogues. For instance, while the so-called 
Asia Extreme territories have expanded to include horror titles from 
Singapore - The Maid (Kelvin Tong, 2005) and Taiwan - The Heirloom 
(Leste Chen, 2005), the American arm has not released titles such as 
Audition and Battle Roy ale, the films that helped to establish the extreme 
label in the U.K. The disparity is mainly to do with the fact that other 
distributors had acquired certain titles already, but it is also related to the 
fact that U.S. distributors tend to be more nervous and cautious about the 
possible legal problems in case of copycat incidents of any violence 
depicted in films.[13] This however proved to be pertinent to Tartan 
Films, as I will discuss later. 



Oldboy U.K. and U.S. DVD covers 








Another Public Enemy U.K. and U.S. DVD covers 



Having established its brand image and profile through the Asia Extreme 
roadshows, Tartan is now concentrating on the home entertainment side 
of the business in the U.K., the revenues from which can be much more 
lucrative than those from theatrical releases. Moreover, the theatrical 
release in general is getting harder to achieve as more and more films are 
competing for the limited number of screens that are reserved for non- 
Hollywood products. In any case, according to Tartan’s Press and PR 
Manager, Paul Smith, Asia Extreme titles have always been stronger as 
DVD rather than theatrical releases. In 2006, half of Tartan’s top 20 titles 
in terms of revenue were Asia Extreme titles, Park Chan-wook’s 
Vengeance Trilogy leading the list. [14] 

Go to page 2 
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Discourses of extremity 



“See if you dare” - Ring and... 



As noted earlier, reflecting their effort to attract to the young 
(particularly male) audiences, Tartan’s publicity material stresses 
the subversive and explicit aspect of the titles. This is most evident 
in the Tartan Video’s official website, which invariably presents the 
films as shocking, dark and disturbing. For instance, The Isle, 
which is described as "Asia Extreme cinema at it[s] best", is 
“arresting, shocking, visceral and original,” while Battle Royale 
“shocked a nation with its violent portrayal of a society in ruins.” 
Similarly, Audition, "stylish slice of extreme cinema" and “twisted 
vision of a hell on earth” takes “a dark and disturbing turn” in the 
second half, and A Tale of Two Sisters is “stylish and shocking,” 
while the introduction to Ring Trilogy simply ends with: “watch at 
your own risk...”ITAi ropen endnotes in new window! 

To be sure, some of these titles do include some heart-stopping, 
gruesome scenes. Kim Ki-duk’s The Isle, for instance, contains the 
infamous fish mutilation scenes, as well as the scenes described by 
Tony Rayns as “sexual terrorism” where the male protagonist 
swallows fishhooks and pulls them back, and the female protagonist 
inserts fishhooks into her vagina. [16] Takashi Miike’s Audition 
features a man with no feet or tongue kept in a sack as well as the 
scenes of sadistic torture that involves piano wire and acupuncture 
needles. Famously inducing mass walkouts, if not fainting and 
vomiting, at several film festivals notably in Venice (2000) and 
Rotterdam (2000), both films have indeed inspired extreme 
reactions from audiences and critics alike. In his Film Comment 
article, which is in fact an outright assault on Kim Ki-duk, Tony 
Rayns argues that the screening of The Isle in Venice was “an 
archetypal success de scandale,” while speculating about why 
Venice even chose the film for competition and suggesting that the 
director is "an instinctive provocateur... gleefully malicious in his 
punishment of audiences.”[17] Similarly, Richard Falcon wrote for 
Sight and Sound: 

“The Isle sees itself as ‘defying genre,’ but, like Takashi 
Miike’s Audition, it’s a gross-out movie in arthouse 
clothing. The Isle flaunts its imagery as bold surrealism 
while making sure it delivers its share of hooks ‘n’ 
hookers horror and sex. ”[18] 

Both films however elicited much admiration in equal measure and 










subsequently rendered their directors the cult status, for what 
... Ring 2 : two UK DVD covers Jeffrey Sconce termed "paracinema" or for cult-film aficionados, in 

particular. [19] According to the Internet site, Classic-Horror's 
review, The Isle is “a gem” - 
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“delicate, brooding exploration of the nature of obsessive 
love and its potentially damaging consequences.” 

The review however categorically warns that the film is “not for the 
squeamish, feminists, the politically correct or animal activists,” and 
it then claims that 

“all you horror addicts who get their fixes from your 
local art-houses will find this extraordinary movie 
extremely rewarding.”[2o] 

From a more reserved position, the Chicago Sun-Times film critic, 
Roger Ebert describes The Isle as “the most gruesome and quease- 
inducing film you are likely to have seen,” while encouraging the 
readers to be more open-minded because 
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“to limit ourselves to the familiar is a crime against our 
minds."[2i] 

For Audition, the Classic-Horror review remarks, “Miike’s 
enigmatic allegory of a self-tormenting soul leaves its bloody 
imprint on the viewer’s consciousness,” before rating it as 

“a meditative, melancholic masterpiece that is not for 
the squeamish.”[22] 

Writing for The Japan Times, Mark Schilling also praised the film 
as providing “a jolt of pure, unrefined terror, while reminding us, 
with skin-crawling starkness, that actions have consequences,” 
while 
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“most Hollywood films about the dark side are little 
more than effects-driven melodramas without a practice 
of conviction behind them.”[23] 

Another awestruck Internet review titled “Gore Galore” commented 
that Audition “pushes the gore and grue to a limit rarely seen 
outside the cheesy cinematic bloodbaths of 1960s schlocksters,” by 
which of course the reviewer is paying compliments to the film. [24] 

Another extreme title that has been the subject of admiration and 
admonishment, if not sheer astonishment, is Park Chan-Wook’s 
Oldboy. For instance, Peter Bradshaw, who seems to be quite 
shaken up by the film, wrote for the Guardian that Oldboy 
“open[ed] up a whole new sicko frontier of exotic horror” and ended 
the review by declaring that, 


“this is cinema that holds an edge of cold steel against 










your throat. "[25] 


For Harry Knowles of Ain't It Cool News, Oldboy is "an engaging, 
flawless film that successfully pushes all the right buttons," and its 
director Park is a genius; "the films coming from Korea are 
exceptional" and 

"light years better than any contemporary set film in the 
U.S. this year or...for many years."[26] 

Although not so enthusiastic as Knowles, Michael Atkinson at the 
Village Voice says that 

"whatever its oversteps and excesses... Oldboy has the 
bulldozing nerve and full-blooded passion of a classic." 

[27] 


Similarly, Carina Chocano of the Los Angeles Times claims: 

“it says something when you came out of a film as weird 
and fantastic as Oldboy and feel that you’ve experienced 
something truly authentic.”[28] 

Oldboy also attracted no less critical condemnation. As Grady 
Hendrix puts it, the film 

“became a critical scratching post for even the most 
timid magazine writers, who fired off all the insults 
they’d been saving for a rainy day. ”[29] 

Most noteworthy came from New York-based newspapers. 
Introducing the film as “the frenzied Korean thriller,” Manohla 
Dargis commented in the New York Times: 



“The fact that Oldboy is embraced by some cinephiles is 
symptomatic of a bankrupt, reductive postmodernism: 
one that promotes a spurious aesthetic relativism (it’s all 
good) and finds its crudest expression in the 
hermetically sealed world of fan boys.”[3o] 

Rex Reed at the New York Observer asserted that the film is 

“sewage” and sarcastically questioned: 

“What else can you expect from a nation weaned on 
kimchi, a mix of raw garlic and cabbage buried 
underground until it rots, dug up from the grave and 
then served in earthenware pots sold at the Seoul airport 
as souvenirs?” 
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Reed’s hostile and rather reductive response sparked many online 
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protests, including from the AAJA (Asian American Justice Centre) 
Media Watch group, that the review has since been removed from 
the New York Observer website. [31] 

But Oldboy came under intense debate and controversy when it was 
suggested that the Virginia Tech killer, Cho Seung-Hui might have 
been inspired by the film.[32] In the package of materials, 
consisting of 28 video-clips, 23 page printout message and 43 self- 
portrait photos that Cho sent to NBC News, one photo shows Cho 
wielding a hammer in a pose similar to the film’s image, which was 
widely used in its promotional posters. Another photo shows Cho 
holding a handgun against his head, which is comparable to the way 
one of the characters from Oldboy poses. [33] Although Cho did not 
reference the film in any of his notes or messages, and no one can 
confirm that he had actually seen the film, the speculation over the 
possible link generated extensive media coverage and the film 
became the target of moral panics and denunciation of movie 
violence. It subsequently prompted some to call for censorship, 
while others dismissed the connection as ridiculous and unfounded. 
[ 34 ] 

Genre-fication of East Asian cinema 

As Julian Stringer puts it, it is perhaps 

“natural for viewers to want to draw conclusions 
regarding what the films they consume may have to tell 
them about the society that produced them.”[35] 

But it seems the success of Tartan Asia Extreme reveals more about 
the Western perceptions and obsessions about the East Asian 
countries rather than what people or societies are like there. It is 
also notable that the language and approach used in Tartan Asia 
Extreme’s promotional campaigns, based on the discourses of 
difference and excess, fit comfortably into the widespread notion 
about the East. In this respect, Gary Needham argues that 

“the promise of danger and of the unexpected is linked 
with the way in which these films are marketed 
according to their otherness from Hollywood, and 
subsequently feeds in to many of the typical fantasies of 
the ‘Orient’ characterised by exoticism, mystery and 
danger. ”[3 6] 

To similar effect, referring to the fishhook moments in The Isle, 
Grady Hendrix comments how 

“art collided with exploitation, distributors heard cash 
registers ringing and in that single, cringe-inducing 
moment a whole slew of misconceptions about Korean 
movies and violence were cemented in the minds of 
western audiences.”[37] 
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More importantly, because the Asia Extreme label became the most 
prominent and dominant mode of East Asian film canons at least in 
the U.K. and the U.S., it became an essential indicator for East 
Asian cinema and came to "represent" Asian cinema as a whole. 

This explains why Michael Atkinson of the Village Voice confidently 
proclaims that 

“more than any single Korean film as yet released 
stateside, Park Chan-wook’s Oldboy crystallizes the 
reigning characteristic of its national new wave.”[38] 

Most Asia Extreme titles, however, did not top the box-office charts 
in their native countries, and moreover, they are rather marginal 
within the region’s overall output of which are regularly dominated 
by melodramas, comedies and romances. In this respect, it is 
interesting to note that Tartan’s canonization of the so-called 
extreme cinema as the "best from East Asia" is not so different from 
the "discovery" of Japanese film in the 1950s, which started with 
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Akira Kurosawa’s Rashomon (1950) winning the Golden Lion at 
Venice in 1951, although the film was not highly regarded in Japan 
at the time. Just as the West "discovered" Japanese masters in the 
films of Kurosawa, Kenji Mizuguchi and Yasujiro Ozu, with the 
Tartan Asia Extreme label, the world of film in the West 
"discovered" new master directors: notably Kim Ki-duk, Takashi 
Miike and Park Chan-wook. 

Subsequently, East Asian filmmakers whose works don’t easily fit 
into the "extreme" label have been habitually left out. Two of the 
most respected South Korean film directors, Hong Sang-Soo and 
Lee Chang-Dong are interesting cases in point: Hong’s works have 
won numerous awards and are widely admired and available in 
France (and in Italy to a lesser degree) and Lee was awarded La 
Legion d’Honneur by the French government in 2006, while both of 
them are virtually unknown and none of their films released 
theatrically in Britain. [39] (Certainly, Tartan’s Press and PR 
Manager had never heard of either Hong or Lee.) Similarly, Sunji 
Iwai, the Japanese filmmaker whose first feature film Love Letter 
(1995) has been highly inspirational for many East Asian 
filmmakers, still has a relatively obscure status with a very limited 
appreciative fan base in the U.K., whereas his compatriot Takashi 
Miike is highly celebrated as a wonderfully eccentric Japanese 
maestro, although his works are often intended for the straight-to- 
video market in Japan.[40] 
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What is also interesting and perhaps unique about the way in which 
Tartan presents Asia Extreme is that it refers to the label as a genre. 
For instance, Tartan Films’ owner McAlpine has referred the label 
to be a “brand [and] - a genre in itself,” and Tartan’s promotional 
booklet claims to provide 
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“the story of the origin and development of the most 
exciting and unique of all contemporary genres.” 

Congruently, Tartan USA website promotes the 2007 Asia Extreme 
Film Festival, saying it will 

“bring the up-and-coming genre of extreme Asian films 
to the United States.”[4i] 

This is problematic in the sense that the label in effect lumps 
together distinct and different genres of horror, action, and thriller 
films from Japan, South Korea, Hong Kong as well as Thailand 
under the banner of Asia Extreme (Figs 20-26). One Internet 
blogger’s rather sarcastic remark that Tartan would “snap up any 
Asian movie that lingers over a corpse” does pinpoint the extreme 
label’s antics that contrive to include anything from psychological 
horror to Hong Kong action thrillers, many of which can hardly be 
regarded as extreme compared to regular Hollywood thriller or 
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horror flicks with a numerous body count (consider recent titles 
such as Vacancy, Fracture, and The Invisible). [42] 

To be fair to Tartan, generic classification is notoriously 
problematic. As Mark Jancovich points out, 

“Not only can the generic status of an individual film 
change over time, it can also be the object of intense 
struggle at a particular moment. A film which, for some, 
may seem obviously belong to one genre may, for others, 
clearly belong to another genre altogether. ”[43] 
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Moreover, as James Naremore comments, an individual genre has 
less to do with a group of artefacts than with a discourse - a loose 
evolving system of arguments and readings, helping to shape 
commercial strategies and aesthetic ideologies.[44] In this respect, 
Tartan’s classification of Extreme Asia as a genre is neither wrong 
nor nonsensical. However, such genrification of certain East Asian 
films should be understood as an integral part of providing illusions 
of discovery; a way of knowing and classifying East Asian cinema. It 
should also be considered as a marketing strategy that fronts certain 
films to sell all other titles, bearing in mind that no one in East Asia 
would set out to make an "extreme" film. 

In the meantime, other distributors joined in developing their own 
East Asian film labels. For example, another London-based, foreign 
language films specialist Optimum Releasing set up the Optimum 
Asia division through which they released Studio Ghibli animations 
as well as Hong Kong comedy action films Shaolin Soccer and South 
Korean monster film The Host (2006).[45] Columbia Tri-Star 
Home Entertainment also started up a new series of Asian films 
called Eastern Edge, with emphasis on action films, while the 
Weinstein Company created a home entertainment label Dragon 
Dynasty, with Genius products, specialising action films from East 
Asia. In 2003, Medusa Communications & Marketing also launched 
Premier Asia, a brand dedicated to the cinema of Japan, Korea and 
Thailand (sister label to Hong Kong Legends label Medusa started 
in 1999). Anchor Bay Entertainment, the subsidiary of Starz Media, 
also set up the new label, Dark Asia. Although these new 
competitors are still catching up with Tartan Asia Extreme in terms 
of the prestige and profile, and can be regarded as attempts to cash 
in on the latest trend, these labels do testify the success of the trend 
set by Tartan. [46] 


As in any business, there is a question as to how long Tartan’s 
success can go on. According to Tartan’s Press and PR Manager, 
Paul Smith, they increasingly find that the number of films being 
made in East Asia that can be fit into the Asia Extreme category is 
shrinking. Tartan already had a dilemma with Kim Ki-duk’s Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter... and Spring (2003), which does not 














comfortably fit into the extreme category. In the end, the film was 
put in the more general Tartan Video category rather than in Asia 
Extreme. In this context, Tartan may have to look into the wider 
range of titles that are coming out of East Asia. But for now, it is the 
ability to shock, most of all, that sells East Asian films in the west. 

Go to Notes and Appendix I and II 
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My thanks to Sarah Bemand, Clare Brownlee and Paul Smith at Tartan 
for providing images and being such good sports. Images courtesy of 
Tartan Films. 
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Sisters and A Bittersweet Life (2005). The Quiet Family contains 
many of Kim’s directorial hallmarks, but remains a relatively obscure 
film in the U.K., mainly because it was picked up by a Hong Kong- 
based distribution company Tai Seung, whereas its Japanese remake 
Happiness of the Katakuris (Takashi Miike, 2002) was picked up by 
Tartan Films and subsequently became much more widely available 
than the original. 
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45. Interestingly, Optimum released more arthouse features such as 
Japanese film All About Lily Chou Chou (Sunji Iwai, 2001) and 
Chinese title Balzac and the Little Chinese Seamstress (Dai Si Jie, 
2003) through their "Optimum World" division rather than Optimum 
Asia. 

46. Film distributors are not alone in trying to reap the profit from the 
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titles such as Asian Shock: Horror and Dark Cinema from Japan, 
Korea, Hong Kong and Thailand and Outlaw Masters of Japanese 
Films. Patrick Galloway’s Asian Shock almost mimes the Tartan 
phrase on its back cover: 
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Appendix I: Alphabetical index of the film titles 
cited 

Audition (Japan, 1999) Dir: Takashi Miike. 

A middle-aged, widowed Aoyama is encouraged by his film producer 
friend to hold a fake audition for the leading lady to find a new wife, 
during which Aoyama is besotted by a former ballet dancer Asami. 
Romance soon blossoms between them, but Asami is not who she 
seems to be. 





Bangkok Dangerous (Thailand, 2000) Dirs: Danny and Oxide Pang. 

A deaf-mute hit man Kong falls in love with innocent pharmacist Fon 
and sets out on the path of ultimate redemption, but the seedy and 
brutal underworld prevents him. 

Battle Royale (Japan, 2000) Dir: Kinji Fukasaku. 

As a response to increasingly delinquent youths, the government 
randomly kidnaps a class of 15 year olds and pits them against each 
other in armed combat on a remote island from which only one of 
them will get out alive and any resistance is punished with the ultimate 
penalty. 

Dark Water (Japan, 2001) Dir: Hideo Nakata. 

Engaged in a bitter custody battle with her ex-husband, recently 
divorced mother Yoshimi moves into a decrepit apartment building 
with her young daughter, but she soon encounters an ever-expanding 
pool of water dripping through her ceiling and the mysterious girl in 
yellow raincoat. 

The Eye (Thailand, 2002) Dirs: Danny and Oxide Pang. 

A blind young woman, Mun wakes from a pioneering eye transplant to 
find that she can see the souls of the unquiet dead. Plagued by visions, 
she sets off to find out whose eyes she inherited. 

Hard Boiled (Hong Kong, 1992) Dir: John Woo. 

A Hong Kong cop wages war against the triad smugglers who killed his 
partner. Joining forces with an undercover agent, he sets out to stop 
the maniacal triad boss. 

Host (South Korea, 2006) Dir: Bong Jun-ho. 

In 2000, the American military base of Yongsan releases toxic 
chemicals down the drain into the Han River. Six years later, a mutant 
monster emerges and attacks people. A young girl is carried off by the 
monster and disappears. When her family finds out that she is still 
alive and kept in a big sewer nearby the river, they join forces trying to 
find her and rescue her. 

Infernal Affairs (Hong Kong, 2002) Dirs: Andrew Lau and Alan Mak. 
An under-cover police agent Chan has burrowed his way into a 
powerful triad cocaine-smuggling operation, while a triad member Lau 
has infiltrated into the police. When a bust goes wrong, they find out 
each other’s existence and the two men home in on each other. 

The Isle (South Korea, 2000) Dir: Kim Ki-duk. 

Mute Hee-jin works at a fishing resort on a remote lake, supplying 
bait, hooks, drinks and occasional sex to men who hire out the floating 
huts. She saves Hyun-shik who attempted to kill himself by 
swallowing several fishhooks and hides him from the police, 
whereupon their relationship spirals into intensive obsession. 

Ju-on: The Grudge (Japan, 2002) Dir: Takashi Shimizu. 

The volunteer social assistant Rika Nishina is assigned to visit a 



family, but the house is haunted by vengeful spirits: a mother and 
child who were brutally murdered there. One by one, anyone who has 
lived or visited the house experience the supernatural curse. 

Nowhere to Hide (South Korea, 1999) Dir: Lee Myung-se. 

A maverick detective pursues a brutal killer, beating his way through a 
succession of seedy underworld types until he finally confronts the 
killer for a showdown. 

Oldboy (South Korea, 2003) Dir: Park Chan-wook. 

Without any explanation, Dae-su is released after fifteen years in a 
private prison. Back on the streets, his task is to find out why he is 
imprisoned and indeed take his revenge on who put him there. 

Ringu (Japan, 1997) Dir: Hideo Nakata. 

It begins with an urban legend about videotape; anyone who sees it 
receives a phone call telling them that they have one week to live. A 
reporter watches the tape and sets out to track down the source of the 
curse, and her trail leads to Sadako, a child psychic who has been dead 
for some thirty years. 

Shiri (South Korea, 1999) Dir: Kang Je-gyu. 

Two South Korean special agents have been tracking a female North 
Korean assassin who re-appears after suddenly disappearing for a 
year. Also present is a squad of North Korean renegades who hijack a 
powerful explosive device. The film climaxes in a spectacular Seoul 
football stadium showdown. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter...and Spring (South Korea, 2003) 
Dir: Kim Ki-duk. 

An old Buddhist monk lives with a young boy in a small floating 
temple on an isolated lake. Grown to a teenager, he is to be consumed 
with lust for a young woman who has come to the temple to be cured, 
and runs away to the outside world. Years later, he returns and 
journeys towards spiritual enlightenment. 

Sympathy for Mr. Vengeance (South Korea, 2001) Dir: Park Chan- 
wook. 

Deaf-mute Ryu pays an illegal organ traffickers to obtain a compatible 
kidney for his sister, but the gang rip him off. In desperation, Ryu and 
his girlfriend kidnap a well-off industrialist’s daughter but she 
accidentally drowns, and her father seeks revenge. 

A Tale of Two Sisters (South Korea, 2003) Dir: Kim Ji-woon. 

After being treated in a mental institution, two teenage sisters return 
home in the countryside. Soon, the sisters are plagued by terrifying 
nightmares and visions, and there are hints of abuse in the 
relationship between the younger sister and her stepmother. While 
the older sister struggles to fight off their stepmother, a picture of 
trauma and tragedy gradually emerges. 


Three...Extremes (2004) Dirs. Fruit Chan, Park Chan-wook and 



Takashi Miike. 

Comprising three segments - “Dumplings,” “Cut,” and “Box” from 
Hong Kong, South Korean and Japanese film directors, the Pan-Asian 
horror omnibus films present ordinary people capable of doing evil 
and psychotic things to each other. There is no connection or link 
between the stories and none of them involves a ghost. 

Three Extremes 2 (2002) Dirs: Kim Ji-woon, Nonzee Nimibutr, and 
Peter Chan. 

In actuality, the predecessor of the Three...Extremes (its theatrical title 
was Three), the first horror omnibus is consisted of “Memories”, “The 
Wheel” and “Going Home” with directors from South Korea, Thailand 
and Hong Kong: tales of supernatural horror and existential dread. 

Appendix II: U.K. and U.S. Tartan Asia 
Extreme titles 


Tartan UK 

Tartan USA 

A Bittersweet Life 

A Bittersweet Life 

Ah-normal Beauty 

Ab-normal Beauty 

Acacia 

Acacia 

Agitator 

Another Public Enemy 

Another Public Enemy 

Apartment 1303 

Audition 

Arang 

Bad Guy 

Bloody Reunion 

Bangkok Dangerous 

Bloody Ties 

Bangkok Haunted 

Booth, The 

Battle Roy ale 

Carved 

Battle Roy ale II 

Cello 

Cello 

Cinderella 

Chaos 

Divergence 

The City of Lost Souls 

Doppelganger 

Dark Water 

Dorm 

Dead or Alive 

Face 

Dead or Alive 2 

Ghost of Mae Nak 

Dumplings 

Ghost, The 

Eye 

H 

Eye 2 

Heirloom, The 

Eye Infinity 

Heroic Duo 

Freezer 

Hidden Blade, The 

Fulltime Killer 

Koma 

Gozu 

Lady Vengeance 

H6 

Maid, The 

Hard Boiled 

Marebito 

Happiness of the Katakuris 

Memento Mori 

Heroic Duo 

Natural City 

Infection 

Oldboy 

Infernal Affairs 

One Take Only 



Infernal Affairs II 
Infernal Affairs III 
Inner Senses 
Into the Mirror 
The Isle 

JSA: Joint Security Area 
Koma 

Lady Vengeance 
Ley Lines 
Marebito 
Memento Mori 
Nowhere to Hide 
Oldboy 

One Night in Mongkok 
One Take Only 
Phone 

Premonition 
Princess Blade 
Public Enemy 
Rainy Dog 
Reincarnation 
R-Point 

Save the Green Planet 
Shinjuku Triad Society 
Shiri 

A Snake of June 

Sympathy for Mr. Vengeance 

A Tale of Two Sisters 

Tetsuo: The Ironman 

Tetsuo II: The Body Hammer 

Three.. .Extremes 

Three Extremes 2 

Unborn but Forgotten 

Versus 

Visitor Q 

Vital 

Whispering Corridors 
Wishing Stairs 


Perth 

Phone 

Pray 

Red Shoes 
R-Point 
Shutter 
Silk 

Snake of June, A 
Sorum 

Spider Forest 

Sympathy For Mr. Vengeance 
Tetsuo: The Iron Man 
Triad Election 
Unborn But Forgotten 
Victim, The 
Vital 

Whispering Corridors 
Wishing Stairs 
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Breaking the Waves : Bess waits 
for the groom to arrive. 



Breaking the Waves : Bess 
prays to God to send Jan home. 



Breaking the Waves : Jan 
becomes paralyzed due to an 
accident on the oil-rig. 


Sentimentality and the 
cinema of the extreme 

by Jinhee Choi 

The everyday viewer might be baffled by the current resurgence of 
sentimentality in the contemporary melodramas of Lars von Trier 
in films such as Breaking the Waves (1996) and Dancer in the Dark 
(2000). Trier's unpolished, roughly textured visuals might be 
viewed as "realistic," but this "realistic" style is seemingly at odds 
with the films' highly contrived or "unrealistic" stories of self- 
sacrificing heroines. Murray Smith characterizes von Trier as a 
"sentimental surrealist," who appeals to "the innocent" and "pre¬ 
socialized," despite his commitment to the Dogma 95 manifesto 
according to which cinema should be made in the service of "truth." 
[l] fopen endnotes in new window] 

In Breaking the Waves, for instance, the newlywed Bess (Emily 
Watson) forces herself into sexual relationships with other men 
upon the request of her husband Jan (Stellan Skarsgard), who has 
become paralyzed from an oil drilling accident. Bess' actions are in 
part motivated by her guilt over Jan's condition, since she believes 
that his accident was God's punishing answer to her prayers to send 
Jan home to her from the oil rig. She believes that her sacrifice of 
continuing sexual relations with strangers will somehow save Jan's 
life. Bess' characteristics of childlike radiance, innocence, simple- 
minded devotion, and stubbornness is in keeping with von Trier's 
female protagonists, and these same characteristics indeed apply to 
Selma (Bjork) in Dancer in the Dark. 

Ever since the notion of sentimentality acquired pejorative 
connotations in the 18th Century, in terms of both aesthetic and 
moral condemnation, the issue of sentimentality has undergone a 
radical transformation within the history of aesthetics. [2] 
Sentimentality is still — often pejoratively — associated with 
excessive, self-indulgent emotions directed at an object of 
innocence and purity[3]_, and von Trier's female protagonists 
certainly serve as contemporary examples. However, this approach 
to sentimentality in narrative, either as a type or as a prevailing 
mood, results in thinking critically only about a subset of the 
phenomenon in question. A better way to address the issue of 












Breaking the Waves : Bess 
prostitutes herself to save Jan’s 
life. 



sentimentality as manifest in cinema would be to think of 
sentimentality as an aesthetic strategy that can be employed to 
evoke strong emotional resonances through presenting idealized 
characters facing moral dilemmas within a narrative that posits a 
dualistic moral structure. 

If cinematic sentimentality, as I hope to argue, can be characterized 
as a mode in which a dualistic moral system motivates character 
actions toward the extreme, then sentimentality has also been 
associated with another genre, not usually seen as melodrama but 
rather as horror, in particular, the so-called cinema of the extreme. 
This subgenre includes such films as Audition (Miike Takashi, 

1999) and Oldboy (Park Chan-Wook, 2003), which involve graphic 
violence, extensive gore, and overt stylization. 

Audition features a female protagonist Asami (Shiina Eihi), who 
appears to be an ideal candidate for the perfect housewife, at least 
to the character Aoyama (Ishibashi Ryo), but she turns into a 
demonic figure later in the film, piercing his body with acupuncture 
needles and amputating his left foot. 


Dancer in the Dark: Selma, 
another suffering heroine 



Audition: Asami 
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Audition: Asami amputates 


In Oldboy, which pairs an incestuous father-daughter relationship 
with an incestuous brother-sister relationship, the viewer witnesses 
the radical transformation of the protagonist Dae-su (Choi Min-sik) 
from womanizer, to cruel avenger, and finally to sacrificial father. 
Dae-su's quest for vengeance over his mysterious fifteen-year 
imprisonment is in fact ultimately directed against himself once he 
learns that a callous remark during his high school days led the 
sister of his antagonist to commit suicide, not to mention that he 
has been hypnotized to be romantically involved with his own 
daughter. 

Because of their use in widely varying genres, these two 
contemporary trends in cinematic sentimentality appear to pull the 
viewer in opposite emotional directions and attract different kinds 
of audiences. Yet, there exists an affinity between the two in the way 
that they are designed to evoke heightened emotions by featuring 
protagonists caught between irreconcilably opposing moral values. 
Despite various attempts to revive critical interest in sentimentality 
over the past two decades, within the fields of both philosophy and 
film studies, critics still have a lingering hesitancy to acknowledge 
sentimentality as aesthetically worthy. 

Philosophers still have difficulty dissociating artistic sentimentality 
from sentimentality per se. This may be in part the analytic 
tradition has never developed particularly thorough philosophical 
defenses of sentimentality. Film studies has considered 
sentimentality more aesthetically permissible — even politically 
subversive, albeit in certain genres. In particular, feminist scholars 
have defended the family melodrama of the 1940s and 50s, a genre 






Aoyama’s left foot. 



Oldboy: Dae-su at the police 
station 



Oldboy : Dae-su is abducted and 
imprisoned for 15 years. 



Oldboy: Dae-su sacrifices 
himself in order to protect his 
daughter. 


often accused of fostering sentimentality, by pointing out the fact 
that the excessive emotional overtones associated with the genre 
should be viewed as an acknowledgment, however limited, of the 
domestic sphere and repressed female sexuality .[^.Nevertheless, 
this kind of criticism usually values sentimentality for its ideological 
function instead of appreciating it in and of itself. 

By drawing on the philosophical literature on sentimentality, I hope 
to outline a sentimental "mode" that is shared between 
sentimentality and the brutality manifest in extreme cinema, a 
seemingly incongruous pairing. I first discuss some of the most 
influential philosophical critiques of sentimentality as advanced by 
Anthony Savile, Mary Midgley, Mark Jefferson, and Joseph Kupfer. 
These writers consider sentimentality as a "mode" of emotional 
response rather than a particular "type" of emotion. Next, I examine 
how most aesthetic devaluations of artistic sentimentality have 
drawn on alleged epistemic defects of sentimentality. Finally, I 
assess the function of sentimentality and brutality as represented in 
works that are part of the recent trend of extreme cinema. I 
conclude that such a representation does not automatically degrade 
a work's aesthetic value but rather that the extreme moral codes 
manifest in these works can become objects of aesthetic 
experimentation and appreciation. 

A sentimental mode 

Sentimentality is often associated with "tender" and "soft" emotions 
directed toward an object of innocence, for example, the warmth 
evoked at the sight of children or puppies at play. However, instead 
of considering sentimentality a type of emotion, Anthony Savile and 
others have construed it as a mode and approached it relationally. 
For them, "mode" refers to the way emotions are experienced in 
both everyday circumstances and art, so that to examine 
sentimentality as such sheds light on how to apply concepts of the 
"sentimental" to art. This, however, leaves the burden of proof on 
me as to how artistic sentimentality can do away with the criticisms 
of the sentimental mode. I will deal with these criticisms in depth 
later. 

According to Savile, “sentimentality is properly seen as a mode of 
feeling or thought, not as a feeling of a particular kind.”[5]_Gentle 
emotions such as compassion, pity, and sadness are not inherently 
sentimental, but they become such when they are the outcome of 
sentimentalizing activity. Savile describes sentimentalizing as a 
process of projecting moral ideals in one’s imagination. He writes, 


“What distinguishes the sentimental fantasy from the 
other types of fantasies is its tendency to idealize its 
objects, to present them as pure, noble, heroic, 
vulnerable, [and] innocent” (my italics).[6] 




Oldboy : Dae-su with his 
daughter Mido after his memory 
is erased. 


Images from Audition 





Aoyama and his friend audition 
the candidates. 



Asami, the perfect candidate. 



Asami at the audition. 


When I pick up the phone to donate money for the underprivileged 
after watching a television advertisement with puppy-eyed children, 
I may become sentimental by seeing them as innocent children and 
exaggerating their condition worse than they actually are. Savile 
compares sentimental idealization with other types of unjustified 
imaginary projections. For example, in studying the philosophy of 
Kant and Wittgenstein, one may construe it as intellectual fraud or 
empty babble, projecting one’s frustration and lack of 
understanding onto the authors’ work. This might be a process 
similar to that of sentimentalizing, in that both attempt to guard 
self-esteem. But the projection of one’s frustrations onto these 
philosophers involves neither the “idealization” of the authors nor 
their philosophies, quite in opposition to the case of the 
sentimental. On the other hand, my imagination of underprivileged 
children aims at thinking of them as virtuous. The outcome of such 
a projection, is in turn redirected to myself: self-assurance of my 
righteousness. The sentimental mode, Savile concludes, 

“idealizes its object under the guidance of a desire for 

gratification and reassurance.”[7] 

If, as Savile points out, sentimentality is indeed a mode not a type, 
sentimentality is not limited to tender and sweet emotions. Mary 
Midgley notes that thrillers are on the par with sentimental novels 
in distorting reality, but the former indulges in different types of 
emotions — toughness and ruthlessness — that are not the types of 
emotions normally associated with sentimentality. Midgley 
underlines the shared characteristics between sentimentality and 
brutality by claiming, 

“the central offense lies in self-deception, in distorting 

reality to get a pretext for indulging in any feeling” (my 

italics). [8] 

If so, for Midgley, any type of emotion can be experienced in a 
sentimental manner. 

Neither Savile nor Midgely draws a firm distinction between 
responsive and artistic sentimentality within their discussions and 
instead oscillate between the two. However, one can tease out 
aesthetic corollaries once given the characteristics of the 
sentimentalizing process. 

Like Midgley, Jefferson recognizes the link between sentimentality 
and brutality; a sentimental artwork often relies on the binary 
opposition of moral values in order to foreground the good. 
Jefferson draws on E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India, in which 
Miss Quested, who symbolizes for the European colonizers “the 
purity, bravery, and vulnerability of English womanhood,” is 
juxtaposed against Dr. Aziz, young Indian doctor who symbolizes 
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for the colonizers “a lust-ridden and perfidious people.”[9]_The 
valorization of the moral ideal is predicated upon the vilification of 
the other, with the result of removing any moral ambiguity in the 
work.[io]_Jefferson does not discuss in detail what kind of impact 
such a representation would have on the reader but rather 
delineates the fact that sentimental representation of moral virtue 
often hinges upon the vilification of the other. But as I will argue, 
such a dualistic moral framework represented in a work can provide 
an occasion for the reader to critique and reflect upon the outcome 
of the sentimentalizing process. 

One can begin to see how each characteristic of the sentimental 
mode determines the definitive aesthetic function of sentimental 
art, which is the evocation of emotions via the representation of a 
moral ideal in a direct, non-ambiguous manner. A character that 
embodies a moral ideal is made the object of the audience’s 
attention and emotional engagement. The moral struggles and 
sufferings of this character arise from an irreconcilably dualistic 
moral system and increase the viewer’s intense affective 
engagements with him or her. 

So far, I have attempted to describe the moral and aesthetic aspects 
of artistic sentimentality in a value-neutral, non-circular way. One 
must distinguish, however, the emotional response intended by a 
sentimental artwork from responsive sentimentality, which is 
dislocated from its original object and is redirected toward the 
subject. The former can be warranted by the artwork, while the 
latter is not. If the function of a sentimental work is to bring about a 
"strong" or "heightened" emotional response through the depiction 
of moral ideals in extraordinary circumstances, one’s corresponding 
response to the work is appropriate as long as it secures the proper 
causal relation with, and is directed at, the work. Once the object of 
one’s response shifts from the work to oneself, the response no 
longer is directed at the work and thus not justifiable in aesthetic 
terms, however understandable that response might be. I have 
argued elsewhere about the ways in which emotional responses to 
fiction can be warranted in light of the functions of an artwork, but 
my aim here is to discuss the aesthetic value of sentimental work. 

[n] 

Before I discuss why artistic sentimentality deserves aesthetic 
consideration, I should first turn to cognitive and moral criticisms 
of artistic sentimentality. In their discussions of sentimental 
idealization, both Savile and Midgley emphasize how the attitude 
involved in a sentimental response is cognitively flawed. In this 
instance, a sentimental person voluntarily "misrepresents" or 
"misappropriates" or "distorts" the cues available in her 
environment in order to indulge certain emotions for their own 
sake. 


The consumption of sentimental art, then, puts the audience in a 
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position to experience strong emotion, and it is the filmmaker’s job 
to bring about such a response in the audience. A sentimental 
artwork provides the object of the audience’s affective engagement: 
idealized moral characters struggling through conflicts and 
dilemmas within an absolute moral system. But to what extent is 
such a representation cognitively flawed? To what extent is 
sentimental art untrue, unfaithful to the world? 

While distinguishing sentimental idealization from "realistic" 
idealization, Joseph Kupfer asserts, 

“sentimental idealizations prettify life in deceptive ways 
not found in legitimate idealizations.”[i2] 

He sets up a contrast by discussing the character Levin from Anna 
Karenina, who finds a rare moment of harmony with nature 
through physical labor. Importantly, the novel never presents the 
moment as through it will remove all the other complications in his 
life. As Kupfer writes: 

“In contrast to sentimentalized ideals, realistic 
renderings disclose the difficulty of pursuing ideals and 
require effort to be appreciated. Thought and self¬ 
reflection are needed to understand and value the ideal 
of work achieved by Levin in Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina.”[13] 

In opposition to this kind of depiction, sentimental art is 
"unrealistic" by virtue of the fact that the moral ideals are too easily 
affirmed, or that such a narrative outcome violates our conception 
of the world. In a similar way, sentimental art is also criticized on 
both moral and aesthetic grounds. According to Jefferson, 

“The qualities that sentimentality imposes on its objects 
are the qualities of innocence. But this almost inevitably 
involves a gross simplification of the nature of the 
object.”[i4] 

The idealization involved in sentimentality, agrees Kupfer, “is not 
simple, but simplistic.” He continues, 

“Because sentimental ideals are simplistic and easily 
apprehended, our emotional responses to them are thin. 

We are comforted by these responses, reassured in our 
familiar reactions, understanding and expectation.”[15] 

Simplification, however, seems to be differently construed here in 
Kupfer’s and Jefferson’s criticisms. Jefferson views it as an 
epistemological as well as moral defect, which impairs the moral, 
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comprehensive understanding of the world, whereas for Kupfer, 
simplicity is an aesthetic defect — it is formulaic, predictable and 
cliched. Kupfer appears to equate simplicity with crudity, in 
opposition to complexity and emotional depth, rather than consider 
it an aesthetic merit, a feature that contributes to the unity of the 
work. 

Although Jefferson and Kupfer’s criticisms are distinct, they are 
interrelated. Sentimental art does not provide a comprehensive 
understanding of the world due to its moral idealization and 
simplification, nor does it promote profound emotional responses. 
This suggests that the capacity of art to evoke emotional responses 
is aesthetically worthy only if these emotional responses broaden 
and deepen our understanding of the world. This assumes that a 
cognitive merit can be an aesthetic merit, something I do not wish 
to dispute here. Instead, I want to suggest that sentimental art can 
contribute to our understanding of the world by inviting the viewer 
to imagine the possible, if not plausible, situation in which 
characters endure hardships. Moreover, I want to suggest that even 
if we accept that sentimentality is a cognitive flaw, sentimental art, 
by virtue of its sentimentality, can still have aesthetic value. I will 
discuss each point in turn. 

As we have seen, Kupfer criticizes sentimental fiction for its easy 
resolution of conflicts and implausible narrative outcomes. The 
cinema of the extreme evokes a heightened response by portraying 
characters in extraordinary circumstances with extraordinary 
courage and virtue. Imaginative engagement with such an 
implausible portrayal may not deepen our understanding of how 
the world actually functions, but it certainly might broaden our 
understanding of what is possible, however implausible. Kupfer 
may be more concerned with sentimental art's social and political 
functions — that such works conceal conflicts in the real world and 
mislead audiences to form unjustified beliefs about the real world. 
But any filmmaker in telling a story makes selections and omissions 
in order to make certain aspects of a character or situation more 
salient. This does not imply that such a selection necessarily leads 
the audience to form false beliefs about the world. 
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When properly informed, mature audience members voluntarily 
engage with sentimental art. They understand the disparity between 
the world the artwork depicts and the world they live in. They do not 
naively form corresponding beliefs about the real world simply based 
on their experience of sentimental films. Certainly there exists a 
possibility for the under-aged unable to make such a distinction, and 
the industry attempts to protect them through such means as 
censorship and the current rating system. However, the irony of 
sentimental art lies in the fact that such contrived scenarios can evoke 
emotional responses at all. 

For example, I always feel sentimental when I watch my favorite 
episode of The Simpsons, in which Bart and Lisa play ice hockey for 
opposing teams. In the championship match, the score is tied, and 
Bart gets a penalty shot with only four seconds left. Bart, standing in 
front of the goalpost, recalls a childhood memory of Lisa. The two then 
smile at each other and peacefully skate out of the rink together, 
leaving the final score tied and the crowd — including their father 
Homer — outraged by the outcome of the game. My sentimental 
response to this episode of The Simpsons is in part based upon my 
understanding that Bart and Lisa's sweet reconciliation is unlike 
anything in my own childhood experience. Similarly, the idealized 
families or couples in many soap operas and drama series such as 
Beverly Hills 90210, Seventh Heaven and The O.C. are not only 
represented as “rare” within the fictional world itself, but, more 
importantly, viewers know how unrealistic these representations of 
families are. 

As long as we are aware of the moral idealization involved in a 
sentimental portrayal, we can learn from the portrayal. This is because 
sentimental idealization clarifies moral distinctions. However, more 
significantly, the function of the "simplistic" moral divide is not found 
in an easy or complete identification with the protagonist. In fact, the 
absolute divide between conflicting values discourages such allegiance, 
as I will discuss in the next section. Rather, the simplistic moral divide 
serves as reassurance of the possibility, if not the actual existence, of 
the moral ideals represented. This is not a simple gratification of the 
audience’s moral fantasies. Instead, this provides an occasion for the 
audience to be reminded of the absence of such virtue today and 
imagine what it would be like to pursue it in life. 

A critic could still point out that sentimentality is not just considered 
an aesthetic defect for cognitive and moral reasons. He or she could 
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argue that sentimental art is too contrived, and thus exploitive in 
evoking strong emotions in the audience. Realism is often construed in 
terms of relations between a film, the world and a set of stylistic 
approaches. The critical rhetoric of realism traditionally associates 
lack of artifice or of contrived artistic effect with a higher claim to 
truth and authenticity in representation. But the three have no 
systematic correlation. No single film style is a direct vehicle for 
revealing external reality. Each “realist” film movement postulates its 
own privileged relation to the world. As Kristin Thompson argues, the 
notion of realism is historically contingent, and thus may be 
approached as a formal effect of the work, the function of which is to 
defamiliarize previously accepted artistic conventions and norms.[16] 
fopen endnotes in new window] The employment of alternative editing 
or cinematographic techniques to the ones employed by the currently 
dominant film style is thus often regarded as “realistic.” This suggests 
that realistic style is not necessarily antithetical to sentimentality, 
since the techniques, which happen to represent an alternative to the 
dominant style at a certain point in the history of film, could be ones 
that promote idealized and excessive emotional responses. 

If sentimentality is closely tied to moral polarization as I have argued, 
one can begin to see why sentimentality is often linked to 
brutalization. If we consider brutalization in terms of the way it sets up 
moral values, instead of the explicit depiction of cruelty, o ne of the 
affinities between extreme cinemas can be detected in the presence of 
an absolute moral divide, comparable to what Smith calls the 
Manichean moral structure.[i7].Such a moral structure diverges from 
that found in conventional Hollywood cinema, in which characters 
typically go through a more gradual moral transformation than those 
in extreme cinema. As A. O. Scott from The New York Times notes, 
both Breaking the Waves and Dancer in the Dark revolve around the 
clash between opposite poles of the moral spectrum: one between 
repressive religious orthodoxy and pagan sexual spiritualism, the 
other between individual imagination and the intractable authority of 
the state. A similar moral opposition is palpable in Audition with 
Aoyama’s polarized conception of women . 

Instead of examining sentimentality in isolation — as in the recurring 
example of Dickens' Little Nell, or portraits of sweet children and cute 
puppies — one must inquire how the moment-by-moment storytelling 
method and style of a certain film encourages, and sometimes even 
undercuts, the audience’s engagement with characters. The aesthetic 
value of sentimental art should be judged in light of the aesthetic 
treatment of moral polarity and the formal play involved in bringing 
out an otherwise straightforward moral message.[i8].In their 
treatment of sentimentality in film, film theorists Ed Tan and Nico 
Frida provide us with a list of recurring themes that give rise to 
sentimentality. These include the separation-reunion theme, the 
justice in jeopardy theme, and the awe-inspiring theme. However, this 
list is far from exhaustive, and the evocation of sentimentality depends 








sequence. 


not just on the presence of a certain theme, but on how that theme is 
treated by a certain film. [19] 
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It would be more difficult to categorize how sentimentality often plays 
out in films. Some critics approve of sentimentality only if it is not 
dealt with in an indulgent way, and is undercut and/or 
counterbalanced by an opposite tone or mood. Sentimentality may be 
permissible when inserted momentarily instead of functioning as a 
film's dominant mode. But no rule of thumb determines what 
sentimentality achieves in each work. Depending on how a 
sentimentality is achieved, it can either be an aesthetic merit or an 
aesthetic defect. For example, Wong Kar-Wai’s entire oeuvre is well 
known for its sentimental romanticism about unrequited love; critics 
appreciate it in part for this very quality. By using the theme of 
romantic agony as material for stylistic experimentation, Wong 
enriches his films and accentuates their tone of languid melancholy. 
But as Rey Chow observes, what lies underneath sentimentality — a 
"mood of endurance" — is the idealization offiliality, a Confucian 
virtue that is absent in modern Chinese society.[20] 

Audition, in a very different genre, is self-reflexive in its treatment of 
sentimentalism. The protagonist Aoyama (Ryo Ishibashi) is 
pronouncedly characterized as sentimental in terms of his attitude 
toward love and marriage, and the film encourages the viewer to 
assess the (undeserved) outcome and consequences of his 
sentimentalism. Aoyama, a widower for seven years, hesitantly accepts 
his producer friend’s suggestion that they hold an audition for a fake 
film so that Aoyama can find his future wife. Going through the pile of 
applications, Aoyama finds a perfect candidate: Asami, who is 
educated, artistic — a former ballerina — and fragile. His producer 
friend warns him that there is something fishy about Asami. Aoyama 
dismisses the friend’s warning and starts to court Asami. The middle- 
aged man’s romanticism and loneliness lead him to ignore evidence of 
Asami’s instability. 

Audition toys with Aoyama’s conception of "ideal" womanhood by 
juxtaposing it with its utter opposite. Such a dualistic conception of 
women may betray the status of women within a persistently 
patriarchal society like Japan or reinforce conflicting male fantasies 
about women. But the film further experiments with narrative by 
temporarily effacing the boundary between Aoyama’s hallucinatory 
states and reality during the long torture sequence, which enables the 
viewer and Aoyama to retrieve his encounter with Asami up to that 
point from a different perspective. During the weekend trip to a resort, 
Aoyama wakes up after making love only to find that Asami has 
disappeared. Despite his friend's urging him not to look for her, 
Aoyama uncovers information about Asami's painful and gruesome 
past. It turns out that she was abused by her stepfather when she was a 
child, which explains the scars that Aoyama saw in the hotel room. In 
addition, she might have murdered the owner of the bar, for whom she 
claimed she had worked for a while. And she might have approached 







Aoyama with full knowledge that the audition was for a future wife and 
not for a film role. 


Images from Breaking the 
Waves 
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In the middle of the Aoyama’s torture by Asami, Aoyama’s son returns 
home and finds his father injured. As Asami goes after Aoyama’s son, 
the camera cuts back to the scene at the hotel, this time with Asami 
still sleeping next to him, as if he’s waking up from dreaming the 
torture we have just witnessed. He feels his legs and is relieved to find 
that all of his foot is intact. The film returns to the torture sequence, 
with Asami continuing her chase of Aoyama’s son, only to fall down 
the stairs and break her neck. The film ends with Aoyama and Asami 
looking at each other while Aoyama talks about the meaning of life in a 
voice-over from their earlier courtship. 

Regardless whether the torture sequence is dreamed or real, it reflects 
Aoyama’s naive conception of woman as either coy and subservient or 
vengeful, and it is his naivete and sentimentalism that make the 
audience feel sympathy for him for the unjustifiably harsh punishment 
he receives from Asami. But what is more interesting is the fact that 
sentimentality plays out at multiple levels in Audition. The film 
purposely makes it ambiguous, swaying between sentimentality as a 
character trait and sentimentality as a mode, depending upon how you 
interpret the status of the torture sequences. If what the audience 
witnesses is Aoyama's subjective state, then this is a film about 
sentimentality — or better, about a sentimental character. If the film in 
fact presents Asami as such a polarized character embodying moral 
extremes, then the viewer, along with Aoyama, is invited to reassess 
the conception of the "ideal" woman. 

In the next section, I will compare Breaking the Waves with Dancer in 
the Dark in order to illustrate how, given a similar sentimental mode, 
each film functions differently in presenting and affirming moral 
ideals. 

Sentimental extremes 

Breaking the Waves is set in a small coastal village in Scotland in the 
1970s and depicts the transformation of Bess (Emily Watson) from a 
childlike innocent to a strange devotee of her husband. The film is 
divided into chapters, which are demarcated by computer-enhanced 
vistas of landscape accompanied by songs from the seventies such as 
Elton John’s “Goodbye Yellow Brick Road.” Bess marries Jan (Stellan 
Skarsgard), who works on a North Shore oil rig. Jan gets injured and 
becomes paralyzed from the neck down. He requests that Bess have 
sexual encounters with other men and tell him stories about these 
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encounters to motivate him to fight for his life. Bess is at first reluctant 
but eventually agrees. The film follows a narrative trajectory in which 
the moral values that Bess upholds from the beginning of the film are 
undermined in the middle of the film and then reaffirmed at the end. 

In Breaking the Waves, the moral dichotomy, characteristic of 
sentimental works in general, is at first represented by conflicts 
between characters but gradually becomes more explicit as the film 
depicts the contrast between the forces of good and evil at work upon 
the characters. The film begins with Bess' meeting with church elders 
in order to get permission to get married to Jan. Jan and his two 
friends are portrayed as outsiders, which is further underscored when 
they arrive by plane for the wedding. 



Bess strikes the scaffold. 



Bess stops the plane from 
departing. 


At the wedding banquet, a rather humorous rendering of the divide is 
seen when one of Jan’s friend competes with a church elder in 
drinking. Jan’s friend drinks a can of beer in front of the church elder, 
followed by the church elder's drinking a full glass of lemonade. Jan’s 
friend squeezes the beer can, followed by the church elder's breaking 
the lemonade glass with his bare hand. The religious rigidity is 
reinforced via redundant cues and events such as Jan’s witnessing of a 
man’s funeral, the lack of church bells, and the prohibition on women 
speaking during church services. All of these strictures will be either 
challenged or reversed by Bess' actions. Jan and his friends’ lack of 
religious conviction is manifest in their attitudes toward sex and 
drinking, and Jan claims that "love" is what makes and keeps him 
alive, not faith in god. Bess oscillates between the two. 

But the conflict Bess experiences does not merely come from outside 
— from the conflict between Jan and the church — but also from 
within. The film constantly juxtaposes her childlike innocence against 
hysteria and maintains this contrast until her blind faith in God leads 
to her destruction. One example of this contrast is the way that Bess 
pretends to be crying when she learns that Jan will soon have to leave 
the town, and then, upon his departure, runs away from the shore and 
hysterically strikes a scaffold with an iron bar. Another example is the 
way that she vomits after performing a sexual favor only to be instantly 
cheered by the thought of Mary Magdalene and by finding a rabbit. 



Bess and a stranger on the bus 
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A glimpse of a rabbit Bess makes a face at the rabbit. 



Doctor’s testimony: “Bess was 
too good.” 


As the film nears its end, the apparent moral conflict between the 
religious and the sacrilegious becomes a conflict between good and 
evil. After Jan realizes that his request in fact puts Bess in danger, he 
writes on his notepad that the evil in his head makes him desire such 
things. At the trial, after the church elder reads Dr. Richardson’s 
medical opinion of Bess, the doctor is given another chance to assess 
what led to Bess’ death. He claims that he would describe Bess’ 
condition as "being good." The church elder ironically asks if Bess 
were suffering a psychological defect of being good, and the doctor 
denies it. Such a self-reflexive gesture in fact underlines the film’s 
sentimental mode: complete innocence and goodness is set against 
complete guilt and evil. In the eyes of the audience, Bess is indeed too 
good and too devoted to her husband in the name of love. 



“Bess’s suffered from being 
good?” 


Although we feel sympathy for Bess, both her personality and her 
extreme circumstances make it difficult for the audience to approve of 
either end of the moral spectrum. Jan’s request for Bess to sleep with 
other men is extreme, if not implausible, and the sight of Bess slowly 
losing herself is disturbing and devastating. This suggests that an 
important aesthetic function of the presence of moral absolutes has 
more to do with increasing a film's moral conflicts and dramatic 
tensions. Such a narrative structure, does not, in and of itself 
automatically yield an audience’s easy confirmation of one absolute 
over the other, as anti-sentimentalists have postulated. 



After Bess’ death, Jan 
miraculously walks again. 


It is interesting to note, however, that the film ends with a symbolic 
affirmation of Bess' wish for the church bell to ring. After Bess' trial, in 
which church elders determine the cause of Bess' death and decide to 
condemn her at her funeral, we see Jan in attendance, miraculously 
walking again with the help of crutches. Jan and his friend switch Bess' 
body with a bag of sand to avoid her condemnation and instead bury 
her at sea. The film’s closing shot of imaginary church bells ringing in 
the sky renders the film unrealistic since there are no church bells and, 
even if there were, the church elders would not allow them to be rung. 
But such an ending is all the more powerful, reminding us of an early 
scene in which Bess complains about the church's rigidity because it 
forbids the ringing of bells. 












Jan kisses Bess one last time. 


Images from Dancer in the Dark 
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Selma in Dancer in the Dark, like Bess, is also emblematic of von 
Trier’s innocent and suffering female heroines. The film depicts a 
sacrificial mother, who is slowly losing her sight. Working at a factory, 
Selma saves money for her son’s surgery, as he will go blind just like 
her unless he gets an operation by a certain age. The suffering woman, 
a recurring type in other films directed by von Trier, is excessively 
sentimentalized to evoke sympathy from the viewer. This character 
type is also significantly archaic. In general, Dancer in the Dark pays 
homage to genres no longer prominent in contemporary Hollywood 
cinema — in particular, family melodramas and musicals. The film 
oscillates between Selma's devastating plight and her imaginary 
reconciliations, manifested in musical numbers, so that Selma’s 
fantasies are bracketed as such with the help of switches in genre style 
and Bjork’s otherworldly singing voice. 

However, if Breaking the Waves confirms the moral ideals 
represented by Bess at the end, Dancer in the Dark oscillates 
throughout between Selma's sentimental fantasies and her real-life 
situation, with the latter finally abolishing the former. Throughout the 
film, the musical numbers are clearly framed as Selma’s fantasies, in 
which Selma experiences moments of happiness giving her strength 
and a reason to live. In one of Selma’s fantasies, set in the factory 
where she works, her dull-colored clothes and surroundings become 
vivid and beautiful, and clunky noises of machinery become rhythmic 
beats to which one can sing and dance. In her fantasies, narrative 
conflicts can easily be resolved. When Selma’s potential suitor Jeff 
(Peter Stormare) discovers that Selma has lost her sight completely, 
Selma declares, in a superb sequence on the train tracks, that it does 
not matter since she has seen it all. Similarly, in the musical number 
that follows Selma’s coerced shooting of her neighbor Bill, she dances 
with the resurrected victim and is forgiven by him. However, the film 
poignantly makes it clear that her fantasies have only so much power 
over the reality of the diegetic world. Ultimately, her fantasies are 
brutally crushed by that reality, as the last scene has Selma’s singing at 
the execution chamber abruptly silenced mid-verse when she is 
hanged and killed. 

I found it interesting to observe student reactions to Dancer in the 
Dark, many of whom admire Selma as much as they are frustrated by 
her stubbornness. In contrast to Selma, Bess' mental instability 
suggests that her actions are involuntary, which helps the audience to 
come to terms with her behavior. However, Selma makes a conscious 













Bill is resurrected and dances 
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“It’s the last song.” 


decision to sacrifice herself in exchange for saving her son’s eyesight 
and refuses help from her friends. Despite the fact that Breaking the 
Waves and Dancer in the Dark are similarly sentimental due to the 
way that narrative conflict arises within a dualistic moral structure, 
character engagement in each film plays out differently. 

Some may point out that I have only drawn examples from so-called 
“art cinema,” which tends to be more self-conscious in its treatment of 
sentimentality. However, the fact that these films are self-reflexive 
does not erase the ways that they are indeed sentimental in terms of 
their extreme moral structure. As I pointed, popular TV drama series 
such as The Simpsons and soap operas are also self-reflexive to a 
certain extent in the sense that the viewer is aware of their Active 
nature and rarity. This is a matter of degree rather than of kind. 

In this essay, I have examined some of the criticisms of sentimental art 
as cognitively, morally and aesthetically defective. I claim that the 
epistemic defect attributed to the sentimental mode seems to be 
dubious, particularly when we turn our attention to artistic 
sentimentality in extreme cinema, where viewers choose to engage 
with a sentimental portrayal with full awareness of the film’s extreme 
structure. If sentimental artworks have an obvious moral message — 
which, in the eyes of many, decreases both moral as well as aesthetic 
value — such obviousness is in fact open to aesthetic experimentation. 
In particular, varieties of such aesthetic experimentation can be found 
in Audition and the two films by von Trier. 
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Links 

Audio podcasting now 

by Julia Lesage 

To introduce a set of links to podcasts I have found interesting 
[annotated list of recommended podcasts on page twol . I would 
like to look first very briefly at podcasting's development and 
then to consider some formal aspects of podcasting as an audio 
art related to radio and audiobooks. I am particularly concerned 
here with discursive podcasting and how people might use it in 
their daily lives. 

First, just a little background on podcasting's development, 
which I am simplifying here as about iPods and the iTunes Store. 
2005 was the big year for thinking and writing about podcasts. In 
June, 2005, iTunes introduced audio podcasting listings in the 
iTunes Store, mostly for free download. After that, the Internet 
was full of buzz for mediamakers that anyone with a little 
equipment and tech know-how could make audio programming 
that would be published to people's computer's via RSS 
syndication. Apple reported that within a week of the iTunes 
Store introducing podcasting, it had a million podcast downloads 
and subscriptions. To jump forward in time, the iTunes Store 
continues to list podcasts for free, but the overabundance of 
podcasts, combined with a lack of effective mechanisms for 
filtering and searching, keeps people from readily finding 
material they like. As a result, the producer with the most 
sophisticated audio design, National Public Radio (NPR), is also 
the most popular producer of podcasts. NPR podcasts 612 
programs, mostly weekly or bi-weekly, and as of February 08, 
has about 12 million downloads a month. 

A simple way to define podcasting's relation to syndication or 
RSS is to note that if you go to the iTunes store and find a 
podcast you like, you click on a button that says "subscribe." Not 
only is a podcast downloaded, but every time you open iTunes, 
new episodes are added if available; each title also has a list of 
back programs to download on demand. 

Many people have enthusiastically become podcasters. Some of 






these include God-casters, hobbyists, those with a political 
opinion to express, and educators, especially K-12 teachers. For 
listeners seeking to expand their intellectual horizons, podcast 
college courses are listed through iTunesU, and the most popular 
subject areas seem to be science, history, and language learning 
(the last is offered through many sites, not just iTunesU). A 
problem is that lots of the available podcasts you wouldn't want 
to listen to, and there are few sophisticated advice sites 
indicating what might be interesting and well-produced. 

Probably NPR has taken the lead in the field because of its 
quality control, especially in terms of production values. As for 
finding good college podcasts, my advice would be the same as I 
give to undergraduates: Find a good teacher and take as many of 
his/her courses as possible. 

Another group of producers offer information for specialists 
within a given profession, and I do occasionally listen to 
podcasting here. Perhaps out of schadenfreude, I've listened to 
The MedicCast: A Podcast for EMTs Paramedics and EMS 
Providers — a well-produced podcast in the medical field. I 
remember an episode about stress in the field, and noted that in 
service to the profession, the producers developed an Internet 
site with related links and research notes. Another professional 
show of interest to me, but for a different reason is Podcast4ii, 
made for and about podcast producers. Each episode offers a 
lengthy interview with a successful podcaster. Now I am not 
necessarily interested in listening to the widely varied podcasts 
discussed here, but Podcast4iTs programs and archive go back to 
2005. This makes it a key research tool for studying the history of 
podcasting and its interface with business and technology. 

In the past ten years, other developments have affected audio 
podcasting, namely the rise of satellite radio and the phenomenal 
growth of YouTube, as well as the introduction of iPods that play 
video. The 2005 optimism about the then new format no longer 
reigns. However, I think of audio podcasting in relation to two 
modes of delivery that have a hardy life of their own, radio and 
audiobooks. 

Podcasting's relation to radio 

With a long history, radio as a medium has proven remarkably 
resilient; and over time it has developed a substantial range of 
aesthetic approaches based on conversation, drama, storytelling, 
interviews, personal address, soundscapes, music, and audio 
montage. Interestingly, many of the best podcasts now come 
from established radio venues and also from news outlets that 
incorporate podcasts into their multimedia outreach. Thus, many 
excellent podcasts that I have listened to come from public radio 
networks in the U.S., Australia, Britain, and the Netherlands; and 
also from newspapers, commercial broadcasters, and online 


news sites. 


If we compare listening to the radio vs. listening to a podcast on a 
computer or iPod, radio programming is governed by schedule 
and flow, and in this sense, having the program to listen to at my 
convenience is like having a VCR or TiVo for watching TV. 
However, downloading and subscribing, and then transferring 
the program to an iPod involve a certain number of steps, 
whereas listening to the radio is much easier and for most people 
is a rather automatic gesture. 

Radio ties the listener to the programming flow, while a podcast 
allows the listener to pause and pick up again later, to back up 
and re-listen to something, to save or discard the program when 
finished listening to it. I am particularly interested in audio 
podcasts because they exist in the same kind of reception space 
as music but seem to fulfill a different function for most users in 
establishing a personal audio environment. For listeners, 
podcasting brings its users not only radio's pleasures but also the 
iPod's portability and intimacy. It also frees the user from radio's 
schedules, advertising, and playlists. Wearing an iPod, as with all 
portable media, gives the listener an unique relation to space, 
making her feel more independent from the space she is listening 
in. 

Many people like to use music to change their relation to space, 
especially when doing tasks alone. Perhaps most people who 
listen to the radio or wear iPods do so especially to listen to 
music. Some listeners choose Internet radio sites such as 
Pandora, which offer the pleasure of streaming music tailored to 
one's individual taste. However, Internet DJs are strictly limited 
in the musical programming they can provide, since the U.S. 
legal system views podcasting music the same as illegal 
downloading. That's why many Internet radio music producers 
remain limited to streaming and cannot offer podcasts. 

I do not know if it is just my preference or a trend that has come 
about for these legal reasons, but much current podcasting 
sounds like alternative talk radio, especially if you include 
programs based on talk such as This American Life. And in its 
emphasis on storytelling, pocasting also hearkens back to 1930s 
radio with its emphasis on narrative. (I am indebted to Jeremy 
Butler, producer of the online, weekly, folk-music radio show, All 
Things Acoustic, for these observations.) What I do know is that I 
very much enjoy this kind of discursive spoken work, enjoying 
audio's personal tone and the way it can paint a picture and 
perhaps teach me something. 

The audio podcast can provide a cohesive body of information, a 
conversation, a monologue, a report, or a mix of art and 
discussion. I am especially attracted to program construction 
that is sensitive to a range of audio experience, including 



different voices, or voices that convey a lot about the person 
speaking; well-recorded ambient sounds; music; audio from 
other recordings, either from current events or past times; and 
audio collage. Ambient sound constructs the listener's sense of 
space, and well-devised narration can provide her with a tangible 
picture of some social and material scene. 

In particular, podcasting's widespread use of first-person 
narration indicates how storytelling on air offers many of the 
same pleasures as autobiography or fiction. That is, another 
person's story invites us to follow that person as a character, with 
whom we move into different spaces and different times and 
whose experiences as told to us expand our sense of what it 
means to be human, particularly since the pronoun "I" invites us 
to identify with this person. In a broader range of programming, 
in both the storytelling programs, as I have listed them on the 
next page, and the documentary listings, it is common to include 
first person narrative, sometimes imaginative monologues, or 
stories told about others. The documentaries are often personal 
ones or if they are reporting on a larger theme, they usually use 
interviews with ordinary people speaking about themselves. 

I listen to a lot of science shows. My preference is for ones that 
show a lot of preplanning and set up a tight narrative structure. 
The best organized is Astronomy Cast, which takes up an area of 
interest such as a given planet or some aspect of a planet, like 
Jupiter's rings, and teaches about three or four new (for me) 
concepts in a clear way. Other engaging science programs are 
Hmm...Krulwich on Science and Natural Selections, which teach 
one idea per short program. Longer programs such as The Naked 
Scientists often deal with science news but are more 
conversational or episodic in narration and thus hold my interest 
less. 

Of interest to me in considering my consumption of science 
programs is the issue of how much, or rather how little, I 
remember of their theoretical explanations, even though the 
topic may greatly interest me. I observe my own lack of memory 
here not only with a certain bemusement but also wondering why 
the podcast, as a walk-around format, did not lend itself to 
memorable learning. That is, a question always in our minds as 
educators or socially concerned media practitioners is, "What 
sticks?" In that sense, I remember the storytelling programs 
more clearly and in greater detail than the science ones. Since 
people tell their experiences publicly often to have a social 
impact, we may find the first person narrative plays a special role 
within pedagogical and activist media. 

Other media is appealing precisely because it does not proclaim, 
"Remember me," but rather, "Experience me." I am referring 
here to more experimental formats: experimental audio, acoustic 



ecology soundscapes, freeform radio, and audio collage. This is 
not well-catalogued or searchable on the Internet, but some 
creative examples of freeform radio that use a lot of audio collage 
are Press the Button and The Dusty Show, in which the collages 
also look back to the media landscape of the past and comment 
on that of the present. Furthermore, because of their creative 
structuring, freeform shows like Harry Shearer's Le Show age 
well and can be listened to weeks out from their original 
production, even though they originally used a lot of material 
from the news. 

I have spoken and written a number of times on how Internet use 
is of necessity based on a user's idiolect, that is, an individual 
style of searching for certain things and a range of preferences for 
what's usually looked for. That's why marketers want to track 
your keystrokes. We have an Internet print something like a 
fingerprint. So I can only talk in any depth about certain genres 
of podcasting that I like to listen to. Furthermore, I use my 
podcasts in very specific circumstances, while exercising, either 
walking or at the gym. If I am at the computer writing or doing 
things around the house, I would be more likely to listen to the 
music on my iPod, usually hooked up to speakers. 

This speaks to an important difference for me in terms of what I 
want from a podcast vs. what I want from music. I want a 
podcast that is tightly organized, that teaches me something or 
develops a narrative in a cohesive or impactful way. While I may 
listen to the news or a talk show while doing the dishes or 
preparing a meal, I do not usually collect news or talk show 
podcasts, although I have found a few that are quite well- 
developed. Part of my reasoning here is that there is a time lag 
between when iTunes downloads the latest episode or broadcast 
to when I put the new material on my iPod to when I actually 
listen to it. And clearly I will always be behind in my collected 
material, not finding the time to listen to all of it. 

Particularly ruesome for me is that I have long promoted the 
cause of thrifty, alternative media. Yet that near-monopoly, the 
iTunes Store, remains indispensable to me for finding podcasts. 
Although I would like to find a gem among many of the 
independently produced home-style works, I do not know 
effectively how to find them. In fact, one of the titles I considered 
for this paper was, "Kissing a lot of frogs while looking for the 
prince." There are not many effective filters or tipsheets leading 
one to the best non-radio work. Some of the better podcast 
directories, such as Podcast Pickle, do have user reviews, tag 
clouds, and multiple search categories. However, the user 
reviews do not come close to those, say, at amazon.com to let me 
find excellently produced material in my favorite genres. 


Perhaps the site OpenCulture is the best for finding educationally 



relevant media. Again, ruefully for me, I fit too neatly into Pierre 
Bourdieu's idea of distinction; that is, my tastes reflect my niche 
as a retired woman college teacher, and my listening habitus, as 
Bourdieu would call it, reflects not so much choice as social 
location. 

Podcasting's relation to audiobooks, 
an example 

Like many women I love fiction (statistically we are the greatest 
consumers of it). So it is a pleasure to me to have fiction and 
poetry read by actors or authors available free on demand. 

Furthermore, one genre, advertised as available in podcast 
format, but commercially closer to audiobooks, particularly 
interests me both as a narrative form and as a social 
development. That is the walking tour or travel podcast. Some 
walking tours and travel podcasts are free, offered by city 
Internet sites to tourists. Some come from people traveling or 
living abroad, who publish either in blogs or in travel advice sites 
like podcasts from Lonely Planet. Some come from established 
travel guides like Frommer's. 

I have listened to a number of these podcasts, and they vary 
widely in quality. A good narration here bears a resemblance to 
good non-fiction writing, with lots of evocation of incident and 
place in vivid detail. 

To do a comparison of walking tours, I went to the major site for 
audiobooks available in MP3 or iPod format, audible.com. There 
I listened to streamed segments from six walking tours of Paris, 
not all available for download, and one stood out as clearly 
superior, the Walk and Talk Paris tour. It is a podcast-form 
audiobook by two sisters, Sonia and Alison Landes. This tour 
gives historical details and also concise hints on guiding your eye. 
It has a density of information and kind of detail that let you look 
for things and understand more about what you see. Other audio 
walking tours had more padding or were so concerned about 
process that they talked too much about what the listener should 
do next rather than lead the eye efficiently through the kinds of 
details attended to in the talk. Also, they had poor voice quality, 
indicating the narrators were just reading or not on site, not 
thinking about the relation of what they were saying to the space 
they were actually in. Although the Landes sisters did not seem to 
be taped on location, and the production was not attentive to 
soundscapes or acoustic environments, their narration seemed 
closely cued to what one would see, so it must have been 
rehearsed or tested with actual walk throughs. 

The narration also requires a lively guide, efficient cues to 
listeners about where to go or what to do, and a dense, 


intelligent, well-researched, perhaps original script. What I 
would like to see more of are ethnological, political, historical, 
and environmental walking or driving tours that analyze what's 
behind the scene at hand. And this kind of audio instruction 
about training the eye, which we as media teachers are 
particularly used to, could also appeal to sociologists, architects, 
visual anthropologists, and students of material culture. 

In thinking about Internet means of communication, I have 
wondered why, although I have written extensively on 
autobiography and use an autobiographical approach to 
analyzing the Internet, I have clearly not been tempted to write 
an autobiography or blog or create a personal podcast. I now find 
that I could imagine myself producing travel podcasts or 
environmental ones, especially with a political twist. There's a 
key political principle which I think could be enacted in such 
podcasts, that is, that truth does not reside on the surface. 
Furthermore, while I admire audio art, especially the 
soundscape, as an art of surfaces, an art of the moment, I think 
one could also move through an environment attentive to its 
physical surfaces and add an informative or pedagogical 
dimension. The basic narrative structure is that the producer 
goes through a space and describes what's there and also the 
history and politics behind that place. 

But the narration I envisage leads to a new kind of walk through, 
taking people through an environment and analyzing it at the 
same time. For example, a high school student could travel down 
his/her school's corridors and give a political analysis about 
power relations, or a dorm resident in a college could analyze 
interpersonal dynamics and their social context. What I am 
suggesting would be a more controversial variety of the walking 
tour or possibly of the "scenic route" or "heritage trail" driving 
tour. It might have to be made clandestinely or even from 
memory. It could use audio collage and soundscapes, explore 
power dynamics, set a scene, or reveal a hidden secret behind a 
place. For example, in Santa Barbara I am reminded when 
looking at the Bank of America building downtown that in the 
Vietnam era antiwar demonstrators broke its windows and 
started a fire inside. That's why it had no windows when it was 
rebuilt. 

I am thinking of using a certain tone or approach, like that of a 
relative or friend who drives you around a place new to you, or 
strolls with you, and tells you how this locale changes with the 
seasons or used to be in the past. But most important, you know 
this friend will tell you incidents and facts about inequality and 
class. I think this kind of travel podcast could have an impact on 
how people wearing iPods move through space and interpret 
place, understanding how change occurred and imagining how it 
might occur in the future. It would be the radical political tour. 



Conclusion 


In observing my own use of podcasts, some areas seem to need 
more research. The first, as I have indicated, is the relation of 
podcasting to what Bourdieu would call habitus. That is, listeners 
seek a certain type of material based on their social formation 
and also the specific social moments in which they usually listen 
to podcasts. In addition, they may listen to podcasts in various 
material ways: on a computer or an iPod, or through a speaker to 
which the iPod is attached, either in a car or a room. While at the 
gym, to give an example, I choose long-form pieces, fifteen to 
twenty minutes, if I am on a cycle or treadmill or walking around 
the gym track. If I am on weight machines and stop frequently 
for breaks, I may listen to short form pieces that do not require a 
longer attention span. In contrast, people driving across the 
country may seek long form pieces or a varied playlist to suit the 
rhythms of driving. More research needs to be done about the 
relations between podcast form, structure, and subject matter 
and the specific conditions of how podcasts are then listened to. 

Furthermore, I apply certain standards of quality; in particular, I 
look for a tight narration that indicates a well-prepared script, 
which follows the same principles of economy and organization 
as a well written screenplay or news story. Beyond that, the 
speakers' voice quality and on-air presence usually indicate the 
need for some kind of training or radio experience. And finally 
sound mixes with music and ambient sound, often layered in 
audio collage, indicate a more sophisticated understanding of 
audio production. 

Since I have taught both video production and screenwriting, as 
well as literature and English composition, I recognize the degree 
to which these formal judgments come from my education, work 
background and social location. However, because of the success 
of online news organizations and NPR in promoting their 
podcasts, and also the success of iTunesU in podcasting college 
courses, my own personal judgments about podcast quality may 
also be shared by many others. Again, there has been very little 
research into the actual ways that people choose and use 
podcasts and the material and social conditions that shape their 
choices. Much about this recent audio development remains to 
be explained. 

Go to annotated list of recommended podcasts on page two . 
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Some interesting podcasts 

For one of the few good curated list of podcasts, try openculture 
[oculture.com], which also lists sources for audiobooks, college 
lectures, etc.. NPR has over 600 podcast titles; also try 
puhlicradiofan.com. Public Radio Exchange and PRI. Public 
Radio International . National broadcasting systems from the 
Netherlands . Australia, the UK. Ireland. Germany, and Canada 
have many English podcasts as do major online news outlets. 

Science 

• Astronomy Cast 

explanations about the universe, one of my favorites; tight organization, 
always teaches something 

• All in the Mind 

ABC [refers here to Australian Radio]; on brain, psychology, behavior, 
society 

• Hmm... Krulwich on Science 

NPR, engaging RadioLab host here with short episodes about science 

• Natural Selections . 

NPR, two hosts present a short explanation of some aspect of animal or 
plant ecology, well-scripted, a favorite 

• Nature Stories 

NPR, sponsored by Nature Conservancy, often focuses on social aspects 
of environment, well-produced location docs 

• Living on Earth 

PRI, weekly hourly show on ecology, environment, health news and 
information 

• Brain Science Podcast 

topics in neuroscience clearly explained 

• Dr. Karl's Great Moments in Science 

ABC, brief explanation of a topic, interestingly presented 

• Science Update 

podcast of the AAAS; one-minute story each day, or a 6-7 min. 
compilation weekly; compact, beautifully written explanations of science 
news 

• Smithsonian Podcasts 

wide variety of streaming audio and also podcasts; some are not free of 
charge 

• IT Conversations 

lots of MP3S to download about tech and science, with leaders in their 
fields; also podcast 


























Nature Podcast 


• 

weekly news and information roundup from Nature Magazine 

• In Conversation 

ABC; science writer Robyn Williams converses with a major scientist on a 
theme related to that scientist’s research 

• Multiverse Radio 

short reports on topics in science news, usually about new products 

• Science Podcast 

from Science Magazine , approx. 30 min. weekly, news and commentary, 
archive back to 2005 

• UCSF Science Cafe 

science info, and science culture, conversation with a researcher or 
medical expert 

• Moment of Science 

WFIU, two min. explanation of a science concept 

• Naked Scientists 

weekly 60 min. program covering a number of topics in science and 
technology, often about science news 

• Vega Science Trust - Freeview Science Programmes 

many programs that originally were on the BBC, audio and video, about 
science and the life of scientists; lots of good material to download for 
iPod 

• UCDHSC Health Sciences Library 

University of Colorado at Denver, Medical Campus Library listing of 
many health and science related podcasts, which seems to be a growth 
area for podcasting; continuing education is required for licenses 

• MedicCast for EMTs Paramedics and EMS Providers 

good example of well-produced podcast in medical field; online 
shownotes with links and research notes 

• Savage Love 

sex-advice columnist Dan Savage fields phone calls, 30 min program 
weekly, archive available; not quite science but good lead-in to next 
section, first person narration 

Storytelling, first person 

• This American Life 

NPR; subscribe for weekly podcast, no archive available, first person 
stories and short fiction pieces, a favorite 

• Catalogue of Ships 

NPR, another favorite, stories in innovative sound mix by duo, David 
Terrry and Michael Kraskin 

• Re: Sound 

Chicago Public Radio, documentary stories from the Third Coast 
International Audio Festival 

• Radio Diaries 

NPR, first person stories, complete archive at www.radiodiaries.org, well 
worth downloading 

• StorvCorps 

NPR, people tell their story to a relative or friend in little recording 
booths set up around the U.S. 

• The Moth Podcast 



















autobiographical stories told to an audience live without notes, like 
standup comedy 

• Digital Flotsam 

well told stories in a personal voice 

• Joe Frank Radio 

host from 80s and 90s said to be major influence on Ira Glass and This 
American Life , selections of past programming available as podcasts 

• Love and Radio 

alt.NPR, stories from strange people 

• What Would Rob Do? 

alt.NPR, sticky situations and what to do 

• WireTap with Jonathan Goldstein 

CBC, a well-known radio personality tells a story in his unique way 

• Slice of Life Radio Essays 

NPR, first person life experiences 

• Stoop Storytelling Experiences 

from Baltimore MD, first-person storytelling to an audience, various 
tellers speaking to a theme, most recently "immigrant stories." 

• Verge of the Fringe 

storyteller Lance Anderson, sometimes talking about acting 

• WGBH Morning Stories 

NPR, first person episodes 

• Benjamin Walker's Theory of Everything 

alt.NPR, described as Ira Glass plus Andy Kauffman, wacky and fantasy- 
filled first person narratives 

Documentaries 

• WNYC's Radio Lab 

polished audio presentations, weekly 60 min. program around a theme," 
science meets culture and information sounds like music," one of my 
favorites 

• B-Side Radio 

alt.NPR, hosted Tamara Keith, onsite exploration and narration of a 
theme 

• American Radio Works 

NPR, documentaries, series, investigative reports 

• The Story 

NPR, stories and reportage around an issue, often first person accounts 
and interviews 

• Peopletalk's podcast 

(archive from earlier site also available at peopletalk.org—two feeds on 
iTunes Store): audio books, anecdotal stories and social history 
documentaries about ordinary people’s lives. 

• Street Stories 

ABC, social documentaries about ordinary people, field reportage 

• Public Radio Exchange 

PRX, new short audio documentaries from member stations 

• Hearing Voices 

NPR weekly story compilation, described as " Adventurous Audio: 
Sound-Portraits, Vox Pop, Radio Docs, and Audio Art." 

• NPR Station Showcase with PRX 






















weekly presentations of radio documentaries from around the country 

• Transom Podcast 

new public radio documentaries showcased, some with interviews 

• Documentaries. BBC 

weekly social-issue documentary 

Media and the arts 

• On the Media 

NPR, analysis of current issues in the media, often about journalism and 
news 

• podcast4ii 

podcast directory and information; weekly interview with major 
podcaster; archive back to 2004 is a major research tool for podcasting 
research and analysis of online audio developments as they happened 

• We Media Podcast 

well written podcasts from Carleton College students about important 
developments in newmedia; informative 

• Pandora Musicology Show 

10 min., analyzes music writing, performance, and production; related to 
Pandora’s creation of Music Genome Project 

• Uncensored History of the Blues 

from Delta Blues Museum, playing early blues songs around a theme and 
telling their social context 

• Big Shed Audio Documentaries 

IndieFeed, location stories from/about producers, musicians, and audio 
artists 

• Studio 360 

PRI, weekly 60 min. show on a topic in pop culture, society and the arts 

• Quirky Nomads 

radio actors with music and sound effects; 416 episodes 

• All Avant-Garde All the Time 

Ubuweb podcast featuring site’s sound archives; an excellent source of 
avant-garde audio and video classics 

• One Minute How-To Podcast 

60 seconds to explain how to do something; great practice for 
screenwriters and podcasters to learn how to write succinct narration 

• ScreenLex 

a pronunciation guide for film/TV studies 

Books and literature 

• Radio Books 

RNW (Radio Netherlands), reading of short fiction by Dutch authors, in 
English 

• Miette's Bedtime Story. 

reading of short story, expressive voice, ranging from 1-40 min., large 
archive 

• thelumbervardjournal 

”a radio magazine of poetry, prose and music,” 30 min., writers read from 
own work, background info, given 

• Poem of the Day 



















sponsored by poetryfoundation.org, daily brief reading of a poem 

• Central Audio Theater 

five episodes a semester, about every other week 

• SFFaudio 

lots of science fiction available to download as podcasts, mostly short 
stories; good for long auto trips 

• Escape Pod 

science fiction podcasts 

• W ellT oldT ales. com 

15-35 minute "pulp fiction" podcasts in horror, sci-fi, and hard boiled 
detective genres; free 

• Modern Poetry - Open Yale Courses 

can get downloads of course pack, audio or video/Flash downloads of 
lectures; one of the best designs, simple and clean, for online courses I 
have seen 

• LibriVox 

LibriVox volunteers record chapters of books in the public domain and 
release the audio files back onto the net, striving to make all public 
domain books available as free audio books; an open source, free content, 
public domain project. 

• LoudLit.org 

public domain literature given good audio, live performance; available on 
MP3S; for folks with visual disabilities, new readers, drivers, etc. Many 
who like podcasts will like these. 

• audible.com 

Download books, magazines, newspapers and radio shows, a monthly-fee 
service that sells audio books at reduced rates; useful if vision impaired, 
drive a lot, or do assembly work; nice present for elderly 

• Selected Shorts 

PRI, well produced readings of short stories by well know stage and 
screen actors 

• Assistive Media 

"..audio access to reading materials... Talented volunteers record short 
works which are then available for download or podcast.. magazine 
articles, short stories, and selections from anthologies." 

• Storynorv 

free children’s stories, "Prince Bertie the Frog brings you an audio story 
every week. Each one is read specially for him by his friend Natasha." 

• Stories to Go 

reading of short stories from around the world (not current but good 
archive) 

• New Yorker Fiction 

monthly conversation with well-known authors and reading from their 
work 

• The Penguin Podcast 

interviews with authors and readings 

• Writer's Corner 

WLRH, writers give brief presentations of their work 

• Prosody 

9i.3fm WYEP, authors read from and discuss work 


Current events, news, major social issues, 


















cultural topics 

• Best of Ideas. 

CBC, discussions around a theme; mother site here, culture.ca, gives lots 
of Canadian podcasts on cultural topics 

• Big Ideas 

ABC, lectures on topic of interest, often focusing on an extended 
discussion of a major literary work 

• New York Times 

of particular interest, Science Times podcast 

• Slate Magazine 

daily podcasts; also, "the spoiler special" about current movies; mother 
site is a long-running ezine in US which has stayed free of charge; 

Political Gabfest — lively weekly political roundup with young voices; also 
on XMRadio 

• Guardian Unlimited 

UK paper with many hours of podcasting each week; select category 

• Democracy Now 

some of the best Left news out there, M-F, hosted Amy Goodman and 
Juan Gonzalez 

• NOVA | PBS 

Archives include anthropology, disasters, earth, exploration, flight, 
health, history, investigations, nature, physics & math, space, and 
technology. 

• historyonair.com 

long running history podcast; episodes in this archive listed by topic or 
event 

• Historical podcasts 

largely organized by names of important people; look at listing for Freud, 
for example 

• PodcastingDirectory.org.uk 

UK educational podcasting database; organized by category, well curated, 
good descriptions of each show 

• listeningtowords 

free lectures, literary readings, ideas of SciFi authors 

Spirituality, especially Buddhism 

• Alan Watts Podcast 

podcasts from audio recordings of zen thinker and lively speaker, good 
audio reproduction 

• AudioDharma 

Buddhism, audio downloads for education and meditation, cleanly 
recorded, wide range of speakers 

• Internet Archive: Spirituality & Religion 

The Internet Archive is a major source for essays and audio stored online; 
it is huge and a little unwieldy to find things, but worth poking about in; 
link here is to audio archive on spirituality and religion 

• Tricycle Podcast Archive 

Buddhist audio downloads from major journal; also can subscribe to 
weekly podcast 

• Online Courses for Yoga 


















many MP3S for Yoga exercise and meditation, especially for relaxation, 
mindfulness, and breathing; free 

• guided meditation cd's | Ask MetaFilter 

query about guided meditations; some of the answers refer to podcasts 
and web sites; personally I find some styles of speaking and use of 
metaphor more congenial than others; do search on MetaFilter for 
podcasts and find some interesting questions and responses 

Experimental or freeform audio, radio 

• Phillip's podcast 

natural audio sounds, sometimes hidden ones speeded up or slowed 
down or brought into a frequency we can hear; a way of entering the 
wonders of the world around us and also the sounds of outer space; for 
me, zen revelations 

• Audiolingo.org 

performance-poetry-audiocollage 

• BLaAsTaAL 

experimental audio collage from Belgium 

• Les Phonogenistes 

improvised audio collages and electronic music, experimental audio from 
France 

• Plum Industries 

ElevenEleven and Resonant Tapestry, experimental audio art and music 
radio station from Sydney; varied types of segments 

• Tones for the Head 

audio collage experimentation 

• Press the Button 

2-hour experimental weekly show with audio exploration and collage, 
sometimes free-form with guests and listeners shaping the show 

• Le Show 

KCRW, Harry Shearer, freeform radio, humor, news, media commentary; 
highly recommended 

• The Dusty Show 

WFMU, creative editing, soundscapes, monologues, interviews, old 
records, recommended 

• Art Radio WPSi Sonic Adventures 

about audio art and examples of practioners; archive of cultural 
programming also available from this 24 hour streaming station 

• B-Side Radio 

off-beat themed podcasts, edited by experienced NPR programmers; 
independent podcasters can contribute; written guide for producing good 
radio; process of working with the segment executives to sharpen 
presentation. 

• Dizziness 

experimental-audio radio show, archived; good links to other 
experimental audio sites 

• freeiogpointQ Newsroom 

a blog for people who see radio as a means for creative expression; good 
links to other art audio bloggers 

• HvperAcousia 

by Joan Schuman, audio artist, creative audio, both environmental and 

















suggestive of narrative 


Travel, walking tours 

[Note: For the sake of future travel podcast producers, I have 
included here the whole range of material currently available, 
which varies widely in production quality. To try out the 
commercially available audio travel guides, go to audihle.com . 
which lets you play a sample of each. This is a growth field, into 
which indie producers can easily enter.] 

• Free London Walks 

excellent site with lots of tours; site-specific to listen to while walking 
around London 

• AudioSnacks.com 

find audio tours by other travelers and add your own 

• Apple - iPod - Tour Guide 

search on "tours” in iTunes Store and find many titles; see growth of this 
form of tourism promotion 

• Tourism. Travel. Geography & Education Podcasts 

from site curator:"...just those that I personally think are worth listening 
to. Also, I do not list podcasts that are focused on single destinations"; 
good annotated guide to travel podcasts that lets you know range and 
flavor of them 

• The Art Institute of Chicago 

Visit podcasts, useful art history and aesthetics instruction 

• ItalyGuides.it 

"A Sightseeing Revolution" — virtual reality travel in Italy through 
monuments and masterpieces, audio and video guides 

• Washington Travelcast 

Jan. 08; travel site for DC now has ninety podcasts for sites and short 
walking tours; a good blog idea that every big city should have 

• Lonely Planet Travelcasts 

tips for places all over world 

• Thomson.co.uk 

Thomson’s Holiday Podcasts for European areas, tips for tourists 

• Rough Guides 

Free, some cultural, some walking guides of an area; some for areas 
outside U.S. and Europe 

• Dublin Tourism iWalks 

Dublin has enhanced local tourism by making numerous podcasts free at 
the official city site 

• Guardian Unlimited Travel 

free travel podcasts about sites in UK 

• Soundwalk 

important development in tourism; also can be used for ethnology, urban 
sociology, political science, activism. More than 40 free city audio guides 
for Europe’s main cities in English, French, German and Italian. 

• Tour caster 

commercial audio tours 

• SoundAboutPhillv 

• from gophila.com, "Official Visitor Site for Greater Philadelphia"; audio 


















tours for various parts of the city 

• iAudioguide.com 

commercial guides to many cities, get two guides free 

• Colonial Williamsburg: Past and Present 

Again, do historical audio tours change our experience of place, as all 
mobile media does but perhaps to a greater degree? 

• Smithsonian Institution 

a wide variety of streaming audio and also podcasts, some not free of 
charge 

• Travel Stories | Lonely Planet 

the mother of travel websites offers podcasts in which travelers tell their 
stories and where you can hear location audio 

• Sounds of the city | Guardian Unlimited Travel 
Guardian, UK news site has free audio guides to cities, will have more: 
"Athens, Rome, Nice, Marseille, Valencia and Granada.” 

• Downtown LA Walks 

about a mile long each, but who walks in Los Angeles? 

• Walks of a Lifetime - National Geographic 

for about thirty cities 

• Amsterdam Travelcasts 

from American Express, podcasts of Amsterdam 

• Shape WALKS for Cambridge UK 

both podcasts and maps with specific itineraries; also look up the sites on 
your computer before you go 

• Virgin Atlantic Podcast 

podcasts for different types of travel, aspects of travel, and specific places 

• Slate's DC memorial audio tour 

Andy Bowers of Slate Magazine visits Washington 

• invisible5: home 

Invisible-5 is a self-guided critical audio tour along Interstate 5 between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. It uses the format of a museum audio 
tour to guide the listener along the highway landscape. Innovative 
approach to environmental justice. 

• Download Chicago Audio Tours 

podcasts about the history of the blues, with Buddy Guy; and about 
Millennium Park, more coming soon. 

• Travel podcast directory at Digital Podcast 

long list of sites; well annotated; a useful resource to see what kinds of 
travel podcasts are out there 

• Rick Steves' Europe 

more relaxed than his TV show; lots of past episodes to download; free; 
basic info about a place 

• Walk and Talk Paris 

by Sonia and Alison Landes; described on previous page 
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We began writing a short editorial for Jump Cut no. 50 intending to discuss a 
new series of documentaries about torture in the U.S. war in Afghanistan, Iraq, 
and Guantanamo. But as it developed, the issues of torture commanded more 
attention and research, and the connections with current film culture became 
more complex. As a result the short editorial began to take on a life of its own 
and become longer and denser in analysis. We decided to publish this 
introduction as an editorial, and to develop a longer article for publication in the 
next issue. 

As the United States moves to the November 2008 Presidential elections, other 
issues are clearly taking the lead: the slow national domestic economy; the 
increasing housing crisis; the high cost of transportation, energy, healthcare, and 
food; the ongoing wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, and so forth. In that frame, 
torture is not a front burner issue. But, we would argue, it is also deeply present 
in U.S. life and also deeply repressed. America is in denial about torture. First, it 
is a troubling topic. Deaths in combat are an uncomfortable topic, but 
understandable. Soldiers become casualties and kill others — combatants and 
civilians. 

But torture in custody always involves premeditation and planning. It is hard to 
talk about, to recognize, to face up to. The examples that come forward, such as 
the Abu Ghraib photos, or reports that the United States took children as 
hostages and terrorized them to get information about the whereabouts of their 
father, are disturbing. As the election season narrows the range of topics in 
public discussion and concentrates attention on individual candidates rather 
than offer any systematic analysis, torture can appear to disappear as an issue. 
But we would argue that issue is really present but repressed. The trace of denial 
can be seen in media representations, and covers not only documentaries, but 
also dramatic feature films about the war, and entertainment films and TV shows 
that touch on the subject. 

Torture is part of the contemporary national imagination. In summer 2007 U.S. 








Supreme Court Justice Antonin Scalia, at a Canadian meeting of international 
jurists, indicated he was a big fan of the TV drama 24. 

'"Jack Bauer saved Los Angeles.... He saved hundreds of thousands 
of lives,' Judge Scalia said. Then, recalling Season 2, where the 
agent's rough interrogation tactics saved California from a terrorist 
nuke, the Supreme Court judge etched a line in the sand. 'Are you 
going to convict Jack Bauer?' Judge Scalia challenged his fellow 
judges. 'Say that criminal law is against him? 'You have the right to a 
jury trial?' Is any jury going to convict Jack Bauer? I don't think so. 


"During a break from the panel, Judge Scalia specifically mentioned 
the segment in Season 2 ... 'There's a great scene where he told a guy 
that he was going to have his family killed,' Judge Scalia said. 'They 
had it on closed circuit television - and it was all staged.... They really 
didn't kill the family.'"[l] [open endnotes in new window] 

Following the 9/11 attack, the war in Afghanistan, and the subsequent capture of 
Al-Qaeda suspects (and more, later in Iraq), the White House National Security 
Council’s Principals Committee met regularly to advise President Bush on the 
prisoners (euphemistically called in Bushspeak “detainees,” as if they were just 
being politely asked to wait a little while until another flight). Chaired by then 
National Security Advisor Condoleezza Rice, the group included Vice President 
Dick Chaney, Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, Secretary of State Colin 
Powell, CIA director George Tenet, and Attorney General John Ashcroft, or their 
principal deputies. They discussed and approved specific details of how Al-Qaeda 
prisoners would be interrogated. They approved combining techniques including 
slapping, pushing, sleep deprivation, stress positions, loud music, and 
waterboarding. 

“The high-level discussions about these ‘enhanced interrogation 
techniques’ were so detailed, these sources said, some of the 
interrogation sessions were almost choreographed—down to the 
number of times CIA agents could use a specific tactic. ”[2] 

Further reports indicated that CIA agents came in and demonstrated the 
techniques so the principals could be clear about what they were.[3]_This White 
House performance art, a torture by proxy, reveals a lot about the psychology of 
the President’s top advisors. Even if you haven’t read Freud’s essay, “A Child is 
Being Beaten,” which describes the psychology, the mix of fear and fascination, 
that grips a child who knows another kid, out of sight, is being spanked, you can 
sense what is going on. Under the excuse, the alibi, the guise of careful 
procedural administration, this group is on a power trip, vicariously 
participating in the torture of another human being, getting back for the 
humiliation of the 9/11 events. 

The argument that the US is “soft” due to the institutions of democracy is a 
commonplace idea among neocons and fundamentalist evangelicals. Therefore 
by acting tough, by asserting (unilateral) power on the world stage or in a 
specific confrontation with a “terrorist” one overthrows this softness. 
Significantly then, almost all of major players in the White House Iraq policy and 



torture rehearsal meetings were people without military service, people who 
would be the most likely to feel the need to assert their “hardness,” to prove their 
masculinity (or to appear sufficiently masculine to get to play with the boys) 
rather than just assuming it as part of their personal attributes, experience, and 
history. 

In the popular imagination, in the administration’s official justification for it, 
using torture is a “lesser evil” or lesser danger. The end (national security; to 
save the United States) justifies the means (using torture). Of course the 
common response to this argument is that in using those means you have 
corrupted yourself and compromised the end. 

In the classic case, it is phrased as: if there is a ticking bomb that could kill many 
people and one captured person knows where it is, it is justified to torture that 
individual for information in order to save the multitude. There are some precise 
problems with the ticking bomb thesis. First of all, it has never happened in the 
real world, nor does it seem likely to happen. But it is a very common dramatic 
narrative device in fiction. For example the Internet Movie Database lists over 
4,650 film titles that use the narrative trope of “race against the clock.” This large 
number includes films such as Run Lola Run, and also bomb-specific ones such 
as Face/Off (John Woo, 1997). The trope provides a clear narrative arc into 
which dramatic delays and set backs function to increase suspense and 
anticipation. So the “ticking bomb” type of plot remains active in the popular 
imagination, even though it is not realistic in a police or military policy sense. 

How efficient is torture as a policy and practice? It has at least four functions: 

1) to gain information, 

2) to obtain a confession of guilt, 

3) to function as punishment for the victim, and 

4) to gratify the torturer. 

It does work to extract confessions of guilt, since eventually the victim will 
usually confess anything to make the pain stop. We could call this the Spanish 
Inquisition model after one of the most famous torture regimes. But we also 
know that some US police departments have used (or tolerated) torture to attain 
confessions. 

Some facts of torture can be established as incontrovertibly true: 

1. Who tortures? Basic social psychological research, notably by Dr. Stanley 
Milgram in the 1960s, concluded that about 70% of ordinary people would 
torture (administer high levels of pain to a complaining subject) if directed by 
persons they don’t know who seem to have legitimate authority. Milgram 
concluded that it would probably be much higher if the authority of the 
government sanctioned it. Thus it is the exceptional person who refuses to 
torture, especially under the conditions of military organization. 

In 1971 the Stanford prison experiments studied the psychological results of 
incarceration on both guards and prisoners. The ethically controversial group 
event was ended when the role-playing subjects quickly exceeded expected 
behaviors in the mock prison. Many “guards” became actively sadistic; many 




“prisoners” were traumatized. The results have been used to argue that situation 
rather than pre-existing disposition shapes behavior. The lead researcher, Phillip 
Zimbardo, in response to the Abu Ghraib events argued against the “few bad 
apples” characterization of what happened. 

2. It’s simply not true for the United States that “we don’t torture.” The United 
States has a long history of using torture against some enemy combatants and 
force, including torture and murder, against civilian populations in a war zone. 
The history of Native Americans, U.S. intervention and occupation in Central 
America and the Caribbean, and the colonization of the Philippines provide 
many examples. Indeed, waterboarding was first developed as a standard 
interrogation technique against the Philippines resistance to U.S. colonization. 
[4]_In addition, the United States has offered substantial support to regimes and 
movements that did and do routinely practice torture. The U.S. military School 
of the Americas brought Latin American military officers to the U.S. for 
advanced training that included torture techniques. In fact, with the CIA 
rendition program, the United States outsources torture to other governments. 

3. Techniques endorsed by the Bush administration and commonly used which 
they claim are not torture, are in fact, torture. Sensory deprivation, reducing 
sound, sight, feeling (gloves) and sleep deprivation leads to a loss of personal 
control of self for the individual subjected to it. These techniques leave no 
identifiable scars or evidence of having been used. Another technique, forced 
standing, leads to physical breakdown including ulcers on legs, kidney failure, 
etc. All of these are torture, as commonly defined. In the extraordinarily narrow 
legal definition developed by the administration, it is not torture if it doesn’t 
cause organ failure. The key thing here is that the administration separated out 
each of the individual techniques or elements of torture, stressing those that left 
no physical evidence, including waterboarding, and then said that no one of 
them constituted torture. However, the techniques were choreographed, that is, 
used in concert, simultaneously, and serially, which behavioral and medical 
experiments prove to be vastly potentiating. That is, they are torture. 

4. As it developed in prisons like Bagram in Afghanistan, Abu Ghraib in Iraq, and 
Guantanamo on the island of Cuba, the actual practice of interrogation was two- 
staged. First there was a physical and psychological “roughing up” which was 
intended to “prepare” the prisoners to be ready to talk. Then, a second stage of 
traditional interrogation began. For the most part, as at Abu Graib, the military 
guards were routinely assigned to the first stage, and then the interrogators took 
over. So behind the infamous photos from Abu Ghraib lies the fact that those 
(often untrained) MPs arrived at a prison with a systematic regime already in 
place. 

5. Torture is not a useful method for intelligence gathering. Experienced 
interrogators such as senior FBI agents, military investigation services such as 
the Navy Criminal Investigation Service, and other intelligence operations such 
as the Defense Intelligence Agency overwhelmingly conclude that it doesn’t 
work. The preferred practice for interrogators is to establish a relation with the 
prisoner, pointing out that the detained have no good options, and that if they 
cooperate by providing information the questioner can help them: protecting 
and providing for their family, giving them better prison conditions, etc. During 


WW2 the German Gestapo quickly found that “revenge” and “collective 
punishment” for underground resistance activity to military occupation was 
immensely counterproductive. They found that simply offering rewards 
produced informants. But using collective punishment and targeted torture 
immediately functions to shut down local sources of information. This finding is 
upheld as well by the large database on intelligence and interrogation from the 
Vietnam War. 

The most obvious question is if it is known rationally, historically, scientifically, 
and in the embodied experience of successful professional interrogators that 
torture is ineffective, why would it become policy and practice? Why would you 
have the smartest people in the Bush administration sitting around dress 
rehearsing specific tortures to be used on specific prisoners? The answer can’t be 
that it gets meaningful results. Rather, we have to look at what torture has been 
demonstrated to do. First, it is effective at intimidation: of the specific prisoner, 
and of their community. And it has the downside of closing down 
communication or cooperation with the occupied population. Second, it is 
effective as punishment. It makes the victim pay a price for whatever was done. 
But of course this is rough justice, nonjudicial punishment, pain inflicted not 
after the social/political formality of a trial and as an affirmation of reasoned 
state interests and power, but just as revenge, meted out by the will of the 
powerful against the helpless, the hapless, and — without a prior determination 
of guilt or innocence — against some who are innocent. 

So why the Principals Group virtual torture meetings? For the 
interrogator/torturer, for the Grand Inquisitor, and significantly for the person 
ordering the torture, it makes them feel they are in control: “torture makes the 
man.” They can impose their power on the prisoner. The initial goal is 
psychological and coercive — to reduce the prisoner’s sense of control. But it 
quickly becomes “I have power and none of you have power.” The very 
mechanism of torture says to the prisoner that he has no control and to the 
torturer that they have all the power. It is, then, achieving this psychological 
state that is important. 

It has been well established that the Bush administration failed in not paying 
attention to intelligence warnings before 9/11. Bush, Rice, and Cheney ignored 
an August report to the President that Osama bin Laden was preparing for an 
attack in the US. Traditionally gathered CIA intelligence warned of an impending 
major event. Local FBI investigations that stumbled upon warning signs were 
ignored higher up. This information was generated in traditional (non-torture) 
ways. But the 9/11 events demonstrated for the world that the Administration 
was not in control, was not all-powerful, was not the protector. In response the 
psychology of establishing and asserting control, the seprate need to look 
omnipotent again, took precedence over most effectively meeting the goals. But 
in addition to asserting control, the classic, centuries-old, military command 
model begins with the commander and his staff taking responsibility for a 
mistake, and then aggressively correcting it. After 9/11 rather than an honest “we 
blew it,” the President and his administration denied that the advance warnings 
were meaningful and ignored. They did not assess what went wrong, how 
mistakes were made, and then corrected them so it wouldn’t happen again. They 
hunkered down and lived in denial of what their responsibility had been. But 



they still wanted/needed to make up for the humiliation they faced. 

Thus what was officially denounced as "torture" in the 50s and something that 
only barbaric totalitarian regimes would employ became legal and Standard 
Operating Procedure according to the President and his advisors in the post 9/11 
world. After Abu Ghraib, even though U.S. military regulations have gone back to 
previous definitions of what are acceptable interrogation procedures for 
prisoners, the CIA has been excepted from such rules, and private contractors 
who conduct interrogations apparently are free to do whatever they want or 
think they can get away with. Such exceptionalism is written into the law, with 
the President defining his power as Commander in Chief as giving him 
supralegal authority over surveillance, imprisonment, and interrogation. The 
professional military needs to hold to the standards for prisoners of war set out 
in the Geneva Conventions and inscribed in the Army’s field manual, 
understanding that these standards protect U.S. personnel captured in combat. 
When the Administration chose to claim these international standards were 
obsolete, they created the basis for any and all future enemies likewise to discard 
those standards. 

Working parallel to the standardization of torture techniques on site, the White 
House had Justice Department lawyers prepare casuistic arguments that what 
had been recognized as torture was really not torture at all. Key was separating 
every single item and saying that since it alone did not cause organ failure 
resulting in death, it was not torture. (A similar argument had been made at the 
first Rodney King trial. Defense attorneys for the police accused of beating the 
motorist showed the videotape in slow motion to claim that each individual blow 
was insignificant. The jury agreed and in the face of explicit documentation, 
exonerated the cops.) But again and again, when taken to the now 
archconservative Supreme Court and to lower courts and to military tribunals, 
the administration and its prosecutors have lost and been reversed. This is a 
remarkably poor record for the Justice Department and special Rumsfeld-rigged 
Defense Department lawyers. And as the story has come out about the 
administration not hiring on merit but rather on party affiliation, on “loyalty,” on 
having been a College Young Republican, rather than a leading law school 
student, the whole thing has unraveled in terms of justification. What hasn’t 
become undone is the remaining damage to the lives of the prisoners. The scars 
of their torture, both overt and psychological scars, remain for them and their 
families. This is the shameful legacy. 

Notes 

1. Andrew Sullivan, “Scalia and torture,” 

http://andrewsullivan.theatlantic.com/the daily dish/ 

2007/06/scalia and tort.html 

quoting from Colin Freeze, “What would Jack Bauer do?” Globe and Mail, June 
16, 2007. 

2. Jan Crawford Greenburg, Howard L. Rosenberg, and Ariane de Vogue, 
“Sources: Top Bush Advisors Approved ‘Enhanced Interrogation,’ ABC News, 
April 2, 2008. http://abcnews.go.com/print?id=4c;822c;6 





3. The CIA was particularly concerned with protecting its agents from later 
prosecution if the matter came to light. Even after the then secret and now- 
notorious Bybee/Yoo “Golden Shield” memo of August 2002, authorizing 
extreme means, CIA interrogators continued to check back for step by step 
approval, which would seem to indicate they knew they were placing themselves 
in jeopardy for using torture. 

4. Paul Kramer, “The Water Cure,” New Yorker, Feb. 25, 2008. 
www.newyorker.com/ reporting/2008 / 

Q2/25o8o225fa fact kramer?prntable=true 
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